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|Who with ſtrong Cords of Panity, a 
1 


T he Face of the Book, Unmasked, 


Ere, th' Univerſe in Natures Frame, 
 Suſtain'd by Truth, and Wiſdoms hand, 
Does, by Opinions empty Name, 
And Iznorance, diſtratted ftand : 
Tangling the Total, with abſtruſe Deſire. * 
But then the Noble Heart infir'd, 
With Rays, divinely from above, 
Mounts (though with wings moiſt and bemir'd. ) 
The great Gods glorious Light to prove, 
Slighting the World : yer ſelf renouncing, tries, 
That where God draws nor, there ſhe 3 , and dies. 
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Moſt Humbly Theſe 
TO THE 


RIGHT HONORABLE 
My moſt Honored Lady, the La 


MARY, 


Counteſs Dowager of THOMO ND. 


Let it pleaſe you (Madam) to believe, 


worth, that all or any of theſe enſuing 
© Pieces, can be capable of ; but out of 
> the ſenſe of Duty, that they have here 
LEITEXE hired, to the Patronage of your 
bs and Dignity. Being (moſt of hem) Com- 
poſed under the Coverture of your Roof, and ſo born 
[KY ubjett's - under your Dominion ; It would have becn 
the incurring of too apparent a Premunire, againſt 
Equity and Fuſtice, to intitle any other, to their own- 
ing or Protection ; or to ſet up any forein Power, to 
te.S upreme and Parent, to that of your Lad! iſhips, 
over them. 
eAnd yet (Madam) ou have further Preroga- 
tive, whereby, with me, you may challenge a higher 
Command ; and that 18, your Native Ingenuity ; 
| which, with thoſe of your eAcquaintance, ſo prevails 
|1:b0n their Fudgment and Eftimations ; that you ſeem 
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þ The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


to have an Emp ire of eAfettion, deſtiid, to that 
yroacity of wy , which renders your Converſation| 


grateful to all that have the Honor to know you. 

T heſe, and many other Obligations, that are upon 
me to your Ladiſhip, with the Hire I have, to leave 
to Poſterity, ſome Memorial of my Thank fulneſs 
(though in it ſelf, nor worthy of your Merit, or the 
World ) have emboldned me into thu Dedication : 


ing out of this Preſumption, m 
(Mavpan) 
Your moſt obedient, 
and moſt humble 


Servant, 


Owen Felltham. 


and the humbly begging of our pardon, for the break-| 
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[though not for the Honeſty ; yet, in the Compolure of 
them. | 


TO T-HE 


READER. 
Ele Reader may pleaſe to be informed, That 
the later part of theſe Relolves, formerly | 
Printed as the firſt Century ; the Author, 
upon their peruſal, could not himſelf be fa- 
IE oished with them. For, however all ſeem'd 
wo hn EA 9 to paſs currant, and did ariſe to ſeveral 
© © Impreſſions? yet, bemg written when he 
was but Eighteen, they appear d to him, to have tes many 
young weakneſſes, to be ſtill continued to the World : 
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If any ſhall alledg their general Acceptation. That, to 
him, 4 no prevailing —_— for, the Mulrtitude, though 
they be the moſt in number, are the worſt and moſt partial 
Judges. And that hath made him, m this Impreſſion, to give 
them a new Frame, and various Compoſition , by altering 
many, leaving out ſome, and adding of others new. That 
now, upon the matter, they quite are otber things. And that 
they, and the reſt, which ſhall be _ in this Volume, are 
now Publiſhr, hath the ſame Reaſon which at firſt was given. 
They were not written ſo much to pleaſe others, as to gratifie 
and profit himſelf. Nor does he plead the importunity of | 
Friends, _for the Publication of them. Tf they be worthy of| 
the common view, they need not that Apology : If they be 
not, he ſhould have but ſhow'd, that he had been abus'd, as 
well by his friends as himſelF. 

The truth is, He hath not the vanity ty expe& from others, 
any great applauſe. He hath often us'd to ſay, They were 
written to the middle fort of people. For the wileſt, they are 
not high enough ; nor yet ſo Aat and low, asto be only fit for 
fools : whoſoever pleaſeth only theſe, #s miſerable: He writ, 
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S249 k2 © To the Reader. 


4s did Lucilius, mention'd by the Orator, Scripta ſua, nec ab|| 
Doctiſfſimis, nec ab Indoctifſimis, legi voluit. Too profound, |; 
6r too ſhallow, be holds not proportionate to the Work. | 
Sure it is, the Invitation be had, to write and publiſh them; | 
Was not ſo much to pleaſe others, or to ſhew anything be had, | 
could be capable of the name of Parts ; but, to give the world| 
ome account, hew he ſpent his vacant hours : and that (by| 
paſſing the Preſs, they becoming in a manner Ubiquitaries) they | 
might every where be as Boundaries, to hold him within the li. | 
mirs of Prudence, Honor, and Vertue. | 
The Poems, the Character, and ſome of the Letters, he 
looks upon as ſports ; that rather improve a man by freferving bim | 
from worle, than by bringing otherwiſe any conſiderable ptofic. | 
As they were his own Recreations, ſo he wiſhes they may prove | 
to others. Other things are left to themſelves, and all to every| 
mans juſt liberty, to approve or diſlike as be pleaſes. And 
however it be, the Author fhall not much be troubled ; fince he 
believes, No man can lightly have a leſſer eſteem for them, than 
dwells with him that writ them: who yet will be beſt pleas'd, if 
any man by them _ find but any benefit; and admit him 
(though but tacitely ) in the number of thoſe friends he prays} 
Or. | 
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RESOLVES 


I. 
Of Sudden Proſperity. 


A _Roſperity in the beginning of a great AFion, many 

85 times undoes a Ma#in the end. Happineſs is the 

89 cauſe of miſchief. The fair chance of a treacherous 

PR Dye, at fir{t flatters an improvident Gameſter, with 

>W0 Sg his own hand, to throw away his wealth to anos | 
URS ther. For while we expe all things laughing upon 

DAYS us, like thoſe we have paſs'd 5 we remit our care, 


in minority. Witty Children oft fail in their age, of what their chzld- 
hood promiſed. This holds not true in temporal things only, but even 
m ſpiritual. Nothing (lackens the proceedings of 1 Chriſtian more, than 
the too eafly applaule of thoſe that are groundedly Horeſt. This makes 
| him think heis now far eorgh, and that he may reſt, and breath, and 
£4ze. So he ſlides back, for want of ſiriving to go on with zrcreaſe. 
Good ſucceſs in the mid{t of an aFior, takes a mann a firm ſettledreſs : 
| andthough he finds the evext alter z yet cxſtozz before, will continue 
his care for afterwards. In the end, it crowns his expeCtation 3 and 
inconrages him tothe like care in other things, that by it, he may find 
the ſequel anſwerable. Butin the beginning, it falls like much razx as 
ſoon as the ſeed is ſown : which doth rather waſh it away, than give 
it a moderate rootizg. How many had ended better, if they had not 
begun io well ? Pleaſure can do a man at any time, if yielded to. 
"Tis an inviting giz to catch the Woodcock-man 1n. Creſus counſel'd Cy- 


r#5, if he meant to hold the Lydians in a ſlavery, that he ſhould _ 
| B them 


> 
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ap 
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them to ſire, and play, and drink, and dance, and dally ; and that 
would do it without his exdeavour. I remember Ovids Fable of the 
Centoculated Arews 5 The Devil I compare to Mercury, his Pipe to 
pleaſure, Argus to Mar, his hundred eyes to our care, his ſiceping to 
ſecurity, To to our ſoul, his transformation to the curſe of God, The 
Moral is only this ; The Devil with pleaſure, pipes Man into ſecurity, 
then ſteals away his ſoul, and leaves him to the wrath of Heaven. It 
can ruine Anthony in the midſt of his Fortunes, it can ſpoil Hannibal 
after a long and gloriows War : but to meet it at firſt, is the molt dar- 
ger; it then being apteſt to find admiſſzox 3 though to xeet and yield 
the worſt at laſt : becauſe there is not then a time left for recovery, 
If the AG702 be of worth that I take in hand, neither ſhall an 111 ac- 
cident diſcourage me, nor a good oze make me careleſs; It it happen 
zY, T will be the more circamſpef, by a heedful prevention to avoid 
the like, in that which 7zſxes. If it bappen'we/, my fear ſhall make 
me warily vigtlazt. I will ever ſuſþe& the ſmoothed ſiream for deep- 
eſs ; till we come to the end. Deceit 1s gracious company 3 for it al- 
ways ſtudies to be farr and pleaſing - But then, like a thief, having 
train'd us from the Road, it robs us. Where all the benefit we have 
leftis this - that, if we have tizre to ſee how we were cozened,we may 


have ſo much happineſs as to dye repenting. 


II. | 
Of Reſolution. 
WJ 9 a skein of ruffled filk is the uncompoſed Man 2 Every 


thing that but offers to even him intangles him the more, as 
if, while you unbend hi#z one way, he warpeth worle the other, 
He cannot but meet with variety of occaſions, and every one of theſe 
intwine hiz: in a deeper trouble. His ways are ſtrew'd with Bryers, 
and he byſtles himſelf into his own confuſicr. Like a Partridge in the 
net, he masks _— the more, by the anger of his fluttering wing. 
Certainly, a go eſolution 1s the moſt fortifying Armour that a diſ- 
creet man can wear. That, can defend him againſt all the unwelcome 
ſouffles that the poor rude World puts on him. Without this, like hot 
Iron, he hiſſes at every drop that finds him. With this, he can be a 
Servant, as well asa Lord ; and have the ſame inward plcaſantneſs in 
the quakes and ſhakes of Fortune, that he carries in her ſofteſt ſmiles. 
I confeſs, biting Perry has too ſtrong talons for mud-wall'd Man to 
graſp withall. Nature 1s importunate for zeceſſzties : and will try all 
the Ergines of her Wit, and power, rather then ſuffer her own de- 
ſiru@ion. But where ſhe hath ſo much as ſhe may live : Reſolution is 
the only Marſhal that can keep herin a decent order. That which puts 
the looſe wover ind into a whirling tewpeſt, is by the Reſolute, ſeen, 


wy 


Slighted,langhed at : withas much hozonr, more quiet, moſt ſafety. The 
| world 
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world has nothing -in it worthy a man's ſerious anger. | The beſt way 
toperiſh diſcontentments, 1s either-not to ſee them, to convert them 
toa dimpling mirth. How endleſs will be the quarrels of a choleric 
114;,\ 'and the contentments of him, that is reſolved to turn indignities 
into things to make ſport withal? "Tis ſure, nothing but experzence 
and collected Judgement can make a man do this : but when he has 
brought himſelf unto it, how infinite ſhall he find his eaſe 2 It was 
Xantippe's obſervation, that ſhe ever found Socrates return with the 
ſame countenance that he went abroad withal. Lucan can tell us, 


Fortunaqug perdet 
Oppoſita virtute, \mings. 


All Fortunes threats be loſt, 
Where Vertue does oppole. 


IT wiſh no man o ſpiritleſs, as to let all abuſes == the dulneſs of 
diſcretion, to diſcern 


but to ſhew the jury was ;more to vertre, and dear natures juſtice, 


it is that eterral- pillar, whereon the World is founded. In high and 
monntain'd Fortunes reſolution 15 neceſlary, to inſafe us from the 
thefts and wiles of proſperity: which ſteal us away, not only from 
our ſelves, but vertne - and for the moſt part, like a long peace, 
ſoftly delivers us.into zz-poveriſhing War. In the ware of Fortune, 
Reſolution is hkewiſe zeceſſary, to guard us from the diſcontents 
that uſually aſſail the poor dejeFed man. For all the world will 
beat the mar whom Fortune buffets. 


than to himſelf. - Every man ſhould be Equities Champion : becauſe| 
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offend in her company. I would have all men ſet up. their reſt, for 
all things that this world can yield: Yet ſo, as they build\upon a 
ſurer foxndation than themſelves : otherwiſe, that which ſhould have 
been their foundation, will ſurely croſs them 5 and that is, GOD. - 


IIEL 
A Friend and Enemy, when moſt dangerous. 


IF Will take heed both of a ſpeedy Frifhd, and a flow Enemy. Love 

[ 1s never laſting, that flames before it burys. And Hate, likewet- 
ted Coals, throwsa fiercer heat, when fire gets the Maſtery. As the 
firſt may quickly fail; fo the latter will hardly be altered. Earl 
Fruits rot ſoon 3 As quick wits have ſeldom ſound judgments, whic 


rarely found with the durability of ar gen Enduring Love 1s ever 
built onVirtze : which no man can ſee in another at once. He that 
fixeth upon her, ſhall find a beauty that will every day take him 
with ſome new grace or other. TI like that Love, which by a ſoft 
aſcenſion, docs degree it ſelf in the ſoul. As for an Ezeary that is 
long a making : he is much the worſe, for being ill no ſoozer. I 
count him as the a@ions of a wiſe State, which being long in re- 
ſolving, arein their execxtiox ſudder, and firiking home. He hates 
not but with caſe, that is #»wiling to hate at all. If Imuſt have both, 
give me rather a friend on foot, and aneremy on _— I may 


I'V. 
Of the ends of Vertue and Vice. 


b Vi pron and V:ce never differ ſo much, as in the exd ; at leaſt, 
their difference 1s never ſo much upon the view, as then. 
And this, I think, is our reaſoze, why ſo many judgments are ſeduced 
in prrſait of ill. They imagine not their [aſt AG will be Tragical; 
becauſe their former Scexes have all been Comedy. The end is fo 
far off, that they ſee not thoſe ſtabbing ſhames, that await them in a 
killing ambuſh. Tf it were nearer, yet their own dizz ſight would 
leave them xdiſcovered. And the ſame thing that incourageth Vice, 
diſcourageth Vertze. For, by her ragged way, and chereher that 
ſhe finds in her paſſage - ſhe is oft perſuaded to ſtep into Vice's path : 


Road is paved with [ce; Inviting by the eze, but tripping up the heel 
to the hazzard of a wound, Or irobakng, Whereas Vertne's is like 


ſhould make them continue : ſo friezdſbjp kindled ſuddenly, is! 


perſuade the one to ſiay, while the other may be galoping from me. | 


which while ſhe findeth ſevooth, ſhenever perceiveth ſlippery. Vice's| 


the paſſage of Harribal over the Alps, a work of a tyring toyl of in- 
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finite danger. But once performed, it lets him into the Worlds garden, 
Ttaly : and withal, leaves him a fame as laſting, as thoſe which he 
did Conquer, with his moſt #zuſed weapon of War, Vinegar. Doubt- 
leſs the World hath nothing fo gloriows as Vertne : as Vertue when ſhe 


| rides truumphant. When hike a Phebearn Champion, ſhe hath routed 


the Army of her exeries, flatted their ſtrongeſt Forts, brought the 
mightieſt of her Foes ina chained ſubjeFio0n, to humour the motions of 
her thronged Chariot, and be the gaze of the abuſive world. Vice at belt, 


Sed locum virtus habet inter aſtra, 
Vere dum flores venient tepenti, 

Et comam ſyluis hyemes recident, 
Vel comam ſylvis revocabit eſtas, 
Pomagque autunmo fugiente cedent, 
Null te terris rapiet vetuſt as. 

Tu comes Phebo, comes ibis aſtris. 


But Yertue's thron'd among the Stars, 
And while the Spring warms'th' infant bud, 


| Or Winter balds the ſhag-hair'd wood : 


While Summer gives new locksto all, 
And fruits full ripe in Autumn fall, 


Thou ſhalt remain, and ſtill ſhalt be, 
For Stars, for Phebas, company. 


Is a rapture of the lofty Tragedian. Her preſence is a dignity, which 
amazes the beholder with i#zcircling rayzes. The conceit of her A@:- 
ons, begets admiration in others,'and that admiration both infuſeth 
a joy in her, and inflames her mragnanimity more. The good honour 
her, for the love of the like, that they find in themſelves. The bad, 
though they repine 7zwardly, yet ſhame (which is for the moſt part 
an efte& of baſe Vice) now goes before the aFior, and commands 
their baſer hearts to ſilence. On the other ſide, what a Monſter, 
what a Painters Devil is vice, ether in her bared 5h, or her own 
enſordid rags | Her own guilt, and the deteſtation which ſhe finds 
from others,.ſet up two great He/' in her one little, narrow heart ; 
Horror, Shame; and that which moſt of all doth gat her, is, that 
ſhe finds their. flawes are inextinguiſhable, Outwardly, ſometinies 
ſhe may appear like Vertxe : For all the' feveral Gems in Vertne, Pree 
hath counterfeit toes, wherewith (he gulls the 1gorart. But there 
be-two main reaſozzs which ſhall make me Fertzes Lover: for her 3»- 
ſide, for her exd. And: for the ſame reaſons will T hate Vice. If I 
find there be a difference ir:their ways ;' T will yet think of them, as 
of the two- ſos in the Goſpel 3 whereof Vertne ſaid he woutd not go 


defjted. - 
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is but a diſeaſed Harlot : all whole commendation is, that ſheis painted. | 


to: the Vineyard, yet did< And Vice, though he promiſed to go, 
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| to labonr for, which we may well do,' without a ſuil 
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Of Puritans, 


'T. Find-wany: that are called Puritens | yet fow, or none that will 
4 ownthe zame. | Whereof the reaſon ure is this," that tis for the 
moſt part held a nee of infamy, and isſo new, that»it hath ſcarcely 


yet obtain'd'a definition -.nor is it an! appe/ation derived from one 
2141s name, whole Tenents we may find: digeſted into a Volume : 
whereby we do much err in the applicatior. It imports a kind of ex- 
cellency above another ; which zzaz (being conſcious of his own frail 
bendings) is aſhamed to aſſume to himfelf. - So that'I believe there 


| are men which world be Paritans: but indeednot any that are. One 

will have him one that lives religiouſly,and willnot revel it ina ſhore- 
[leſs exceſs. Another, him that ſeparates:from our Divire Aſſemblies. 
| Another, him that in ſome #exerts only. is peculiar. Another, him that 


will not ſwear. Abſolutely to define him, "15a. work, I'think of a 


| ficulty; ſome I know that rejoyce inthe axe; but ſure they be ſuc 
| as leaſt wrderſiand it. As heis more g_ in theſe times taken, I 


ſuppoſe we rhay call him a Chxrch-Rebel,- or one that would exclude 
order, that his brat: might rule. To decline offences; to be careful and 
conſcionable in our ſeveral a#ions,” is a Purrty, that __ man ought 

en ſeereeation 
from all ſociety. If there be any Priviledges, they areſurely granted 
to the Children of the Kzxg 3 which are.thoſe that are the Children 


of Heaven. If mirth and recreations be lawful, ſure ſuch a one may 
layfully-uſe.it, If We weregiven to chear the heart, why ſhould T 
fear to uſe it for thatend? Surely, the merry ſoulis freer trom intended 
xtijchief than'the thoughtfied man. A bounded mirth, is a Patent adding 
time and-happmeſstothecrazed life of Mex; Yet if Laertizs reports 
him rightly,Plato deſerves a Cerfure forallowing drankenneſs at Feſti- 
21/s; becaufe.fays he,asthen,the Gods themſelves reach Wines to pre- 
ſent Mer:, Gad:delights in nothing more; than in a chearfal heart,care- 
ful ro: performhim ſervice; . What Parentas-4t, that rejoyceth not to 
fee his Child pleaſant, in thelints of a flial duty? T know, we read of 
Chriſts weeping,/ not of his laughter « yet: we ſee, 'he'graceth a Feaſt 
with his rſt Miracle; and thata Feaft of joy :: And canwe think that 
ſuch a:2reetiag could paſs without the noiſe of Laughter Þ- What a lump 
of quickened cerexsthe melancholic man £ Change angerinto wirth, and | 


| the Precept will hold good ſtill: [Be averry, but. fin not: As there be 


many, that intheir hfe aflume too great a Liberty; .\ſoT believe there 
are ſome, :that abridg therbſclves. of iwliatithey might: lawfully: uſe, 
Texoranceis anilliSteward;to-providedor either Soxl,.or:Body.' A man | 
that ſubmits to'reverent Givkercherkacetimes unbends himſelf ina 

moderate relaxetion andiiv all, labours toapprovethimſe]F;in rhe ſe 


neſs of:a:bealthful Conſtierce® ſuch a: Paritex T wiltlove immnu2 
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rave Authority of the Church, and out of a needleſs zicety, be a 
Thief to himſelf, of thoſe benefits which GOD hath allowed him: 


or out of a blind and uncharitable Przde, cenſure, and ſcorn others, | 


as reprobates : orout of obſtinacy, fill the World with brawts, abour 
undeterminable tenents : I ſhall think him one of thoſe, whoſe opinion 
hath ſevered his zeal to madneſs and —_— I have more faith in 
one S$9lomor, than in a thouſand Dutch Parlours of ſuch Opinioniſts. 
Behold then ; what I have ſeen good ! That it is comely to eat; and 
todrink, and to take pleaſure in all his labour wherein hetravelleth 
under the Sz, the whole number of the days of his life, which 
GOD giveth him. For, thisis his Portion. Nay ; there is no profit to 
Mar, but that he eat, and drink, and delight his ſoul with the profit of 
his labour. For, he that ſaw other things vanity, ſaw this alſo, 
that it was the hand of God. Methinks the _— of Eccleſfaſtes ſhould 
make a Pxritaz undreſs his brain, and lay off all thoſe Phamatic toyes 
that gingle about his »nderſtanding. For my own part, Ithink the] 
World has not better men, than ſome that ſufter under that name : 
nor withall, more _—_— Villains. For when they are once elated 
with that pride, they ſo cotem others, that they infringethe Laws 


of all humane ſociety. 


VI. 
Of Arrogancy. 


Never yet found Pride in a #oble nature: nor Humility in an unwor- 
| thy mind. Tt may ſeem ſtrange to an zmconſiderate eye, that ſuch 
a poor violet Vertxe, ſhould ever dwell with Honour : and that ſuch 
an aſpiring fume as Pride is, ſhould ever ſojourn with a conſtant baſe- 
neſs, 'Tis ſure, we ſeldom find it, butin ſuch, as being conſcious of 
their own deficiency,think thereisno way to get Hoxoxr,but by a bold 
aſſuming it. As1f, rather then want fame, they would with arude aſ- 
fault, _— her : which indeed, 1s the way to loſe it. Hoxour, like 
a zoble Virgin, will never agree to grace the man that raviſieth. If 
ſhe be not won by und Fy will never love truly, To offer v:olence 
|to fo choiſe a beauty, is the way to be conterrn'd, and loſe. 'Tis he 
that has nothing elſe to commend him, which would invade mens 
good opinions, by a misbecoming "mm If you ſearch for high and 
ſtrained carriages, you ſhall for the molt part, meet with them in low 
| ren. Arrogance, 18a weed, that ever grows on a dunghil. Tis from 
the rankneſs of that ſoil, that ſhe hath her height and ſpreadings : 
Witneſs Clowns, Fools, and Fellows that from zothing are lifted ſome 
few ſteps upon Fortunes Ladder : where, ſeeing the glorious repre- 
ſentment of Honour, above 3 they are fo greedy of zmbracixg, that 
they {trive to leap thither at once: ſo by over-reaching themſelvesin 
the way, they fail of the exd, and fall. And all this happens, ei- 
ther for want of Education, which ſhould ſeaſon their winds with the 
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. | generous precepts of Morality 5 or, which 1s more powerful,  Ex- 
 aweple : or elſe, for lack of a diſcetving Judgment, which will tell 
| them, that the beſt way thither, is to go about, by humility and de- 
fert. Otherwiſe, the River of Contempt runs betwixt them and it : 
and if they go not by theſe allages, they muſt of neceflity either | 
turn back with ſhame, or ſuffer in the deſperate venture. Of Trees, 1 

obferve, GOD hath choſenthe Vrze, a low plant, that creeps upon. 
the helpful wal: Of all Beaſts, the ſoft and patient Lamb : Of all 
Fowls, the mild and gall-leis Dove. CHRIST is the Ryſe of the 
Field, and the Lilly ofthe Valley. When G O D appeared to —_ : 
it wasnot in the lofty Cedar, nor the ſturdy Oak, nor the ſpreading 
Plane ; but in a B»yſh, an humble, ſlender, abject ſorxb. As if he 
would by theſe ele&7ons, check the conceited rogue of Mar. 
| Nothing procureth Love, like Humility - nothing Hate, like Pride. 
The proud man walks among daggers, pointed againſt him : whereas 
the Lymbleand the affable, have the people fortheir guard indangers. 
To be humble to our S»periowrs, is duty; to our Equals conrteſie 3 to 
our Tuferiours, nobleneſs. Which for all her lowneſs, carries ſuch a 
ſway, that ſhe may command their ſouls. But, we muſt take heed; 
we expreſs it not inunworthy A7ions. For then leaving Vertue, it 
falls into diſdained baſeneſs : whichisthe undoubtable badge of one, 
that will betray Society. So far as a man, both irtwords and deeds, 
may be free from flattery, and unmanly cowardiſe ; he may be humble | 
with commendation. But furely, no circumſtance can make the expreſ- 
fion of pride laudable. If ever it be, 'tis when it meets with audacioss 


pride, and conquers. Of this good it may then be axthor, that the af- 
fronting man, by his own folly, may learn the way, to his duty, and 
wit. Yet this I cannot ſo well call Pride, as an emwlation of the Divine 
Juſtice ; which will always vindicate it ſelf upon preſurptuons ones : 
and is indeed faid to fight againſt no fizz, but Pride. 
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VII. 
Of Reward and Service. 


\W, V4 Hen it lights =_ a worthy nature, there 1s nothing procures 
a more faith yo than the Maſters liberality : nor is 
there any thing makes that appear more, than a true fidelity. They 
are each of other, alternate __ begetting and begotten. Cer- 
tainly, if theſe were praftiſed, great mer need not ſo often change 
their Fol/owers : nor would the Patrons be abandoned by their old At- 
tendants. Rewards are not giver, but paid,.to Servants that be good 
and wiſe. Nor ought that blood to be accounted loſt, which isout- 
letted for a »oble Maſter. Worth will never fail to give Deſert her 
bayes. A liberal Maſter, that loves his Servant well, is in fome ſort 
a God unto him : which may both give him bleſſings, and protet 
him from danger. And believe it, on the other fide, a diligent and 
azſcreet Servant, is. one of the beſt friends that a man can be bleſt | 

| | with- 
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withal. Hecan do whatſoevera Friend may *and will be commanded 


above his Maſter : for, thoughit be harder to play a King s part well, 

than 'tis to at a Smbjeds ; 4, natures -nclinktlon i muc _ 

to rule than to obey: ſervice being a condition; which isnot found in 

Creatures of one kind, but Mar. - Now, if the Queſtion be, 
when men meet in theſe relatio»s, who fhall the firſt begin > The lot 

will ſurely fall upon the ſervaxt - for he is tyed in'duty to be dili- 
ext; and that ever binds without exception. The Lord is tyed but 
y his boror : which 1s voluntary, and not compulſive $ Lzberality 

being a free adjeCtion, and not a te in his bargaiz. *Tis good ſome- 


'tis always fit for a ſervant to pay him the reverence due to a Maſter. 
Pride becomes neither the commander nor the commended. —_ 
family is but a ſeveral plume of Feathers : the meaneſt is of the ſelt- 
ſame ſtuff; only he that made the plume, was pleaſed to ſet the Lord 
higheſt. The Power of commanding is rather political, than from 
equal nature. The ſervice of mar, to mar, followed not the Creation, 
but the fall of war - and till Noah curs'd his Sor, the name of ſer- 
vant is not read in Scripture. Since, there 1s no abſolute freedone to 
be found below, even Kings are but more ſplendid ſervants, for 
the common body. There is a mutuality between the Lord and Vaſ 
als. The Lord ſerves them of xeceſſaries; and they him, in his 
pleaſures and conveniences. Pertue 1s the trueſt liberty : nor is he free, 
that ſtoops to paſſions : nor he in bondage, that ſerves a zoble ; 
When Demonax ſaw one cruel in the beating of a Servant : Fie (lays 


And if we have any faith in Claudiar, we may believe, that 
Fallitur, egregio quiſquis ſub Principe credit 


Servitium : nunquam libertas gratior extat 
Luam ſub Rege pio, —— | 


He knows no bondage, whom a good Kirg ſays; 
For freedom never rg with clearer rays, © 7 
Than when brave Princes Reign. 


Imperionſneſs turns that ſervant ihto a ſlave; which woderation makes 
as an wry many, riend. Seneta begins an Epiſtle with rejoy- 
cing, that his fr:ezd lived familiar with'his Servant. Neither can 
have comfort, where both are wncomunicable. I confels, the like | 
countehatice is not to be ſhewed to all. That which makes a wiſe man 
modeſt, wakes « fool unmannerly. "Tis the ſaucy ſervant that cauſes 
the Lord to ſhrink his deſcending favours: Of the two, pride is the 
more tolerable in a Maſter. The other is a prepoſteronſneſs, which So- 
lomon ſaw the earth did groan for. Hedrizw fone his zxferior Servant | 
a box on theear, for walking but between two Serators. As I would | 


with leſſer hazzard of loſing. Nay,tie mayin a kind,challenge aglory 


more bent 


times for a Lord to uſe a ſervant like a friend, like a companion: but | 


he) forbear 3 leſt by the World, your ſelf be taken forthe ſervant: 


not ſerve to be admitted to-nothing; but to high commands: SoE| 
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| preventing dezgers beforetheir birth; or, in reducing a man to ſafety, 
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| think, who'ereis rude!y. walepert, blemiſhes the diſcretion of him- 
elf. and his Lord... As there ought to be equality, becaule Natyre has 
made itz ſo there ought to be a difference, becauſe Fortwpe has ſet it. 
[Yet cannot the diſtance of their Fortunes be ſo-much, as their zearneſc' 
inbeing Mer., No Fate can fright away that likeneſs, The other we! 
have found+in wotion, in variance; even to rare and inverted muta- 
tons. Let not the Lord abuſe his ſervant ; for 'tis ble he way 
fall below him :, Let not the ſervart negle&t his Maſter 3 for he may | - 
be caſt to 'a meaner condition. Let the ſervant deſerve; and. the 
Maſter recompenſe: and if they would both be zoble, the beſt wa 
is tor thoſe that be ſubjeCt to forget their ſervices; and for thoſe 
that are Commanders, to remember them. So, each loving other, 
for their gexerows worthineſs ; the world ſhall ſtrew praiſes in both 
their paths. If the ſervant ſuppoſe his lot to be hard, let him think, 
that ſervice is nothing but the free-m1ars calling : wherein while he 
is,: he is bound'to diſcharge himſelf we/, 5 


V HI, 


Of Reprehenſion, 


r - Or rebend well, is both the hardeſt; and moſt neceſſary part 
2: of F riendſhip. Wha 1s 1t, that willieither ot merit a, check, or 
exalxre one? Yetwhereincan a fried more unfold his love, than in 


which is travelling in.the way to r1ine? I grant, themanner of the 
application.may turn the benft intoan 7zjary and thenit both ſtreng- 
theneth Error, and wounds the Giver. Corre@jor 1s never in vain. 
Vice is a miery deepneſs : it thou ſtriveſt to help one out, arid doſt not ; 
the ſtirring hin," ſinks him-the further. Fury is the madder for his 
chain. When thou chideſt thy wandring py do it ſecretly ; in| 
ſeaſon, 3nlqve:-Notin.the ear of a popular coxvertios,; For many | 
times, the preſenceof a amltitude, makes a man make up an unjuſt de- | 
fence, rather than fall in a juſt ſheme. Diſcaſed eyes endure not an un- | 
masked $7 : nor does thewonrd but rankle more, which is vanned 
byithe pubhc:azr. Nor canT much blame a man, though heſhuns to 
make the:Hi-lgar his Conſeſſor - for they are:the moſt uncharitable ze/-| 
tales thitthe burthened Earthdoth ſuffer. They underſtand nothing 
 butithe dregsof a@ions +: and with ſpattering thoſe abroad, they be- 
ſmearadelcrving fexze. '. Aman bad better be convinced 1n private, 
than be niade-grzlty by a Proclamation... Oper rebukes.axe tor Magi- 
| firates, and Courts of Juſtice : for Stalled Chambers, and for Scarlets, 
mthe throvged Hal. Private, are for friends where allthe witneſſes 
of the offenders. bluſtes, are bluid, and deaf,,and dumb. [We ſhould 
do-by/thetn,. as Foſeph thought to have dane by Mary, ſeek to cover 


blemiſhes with:/ecreſie. Public reproof, 18like ſtriking ofa Deer » the 
1947, | erd, | 
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Herd, it not only wounds him, to the loſs of indbling Bloor, but be- 
trays himto the Howrd, his Every: and makes him, by. his fe{ows, be'| 

{ht ourof company. Even concealment ofa: fault, argues ſome cha- 
rity to the Delinquent - and when we tell him:of it in-ſecret; itſhews, 
| we: wiſh, he-ſhould amend, 'before the world comes to-knoy-liis 
amiſs. ! Next, it ought'to! bein ſeaſor, neither when. the. brain'is| 
miſted, withariſing Fees - nor when the avind is madded; with un-' 
reined paſſions. Certainly, he is drunk himſelf; that profancs Reaſor 
ſo, as to urge it toa drunken man. Nature: unlooſed- in a flying 
ſpeed, cannot come off with a ſudden ſtop. - ' '  . | 


Dnis matrem, ziſt mentis inops, .in_ funere Neti "38 
Flere vetat £ non hoc ulla monenda loco eft... 


He's mad, thatdrys a Mothers eyes full tide - '-\ 
At her Sos Grave: There tis no time to'chide': 


Was the opinion of the ſmootheſt Poet. To admoniſh a_man in the] 
height of his paſſion 3 is to call a Soxldier to Concil, 1n the midſt, in 
the heat of a Battle. Let the combat (lack,and:then thou maiſt-expet 
a hearing. All paſſzons are like rapid torrerits£ they (well the more for 
meeting witha dam'in their valence. He that'will hear nothing in the 
rage and roar of his anger, will, after apaulſe, ;enquire of you. . Seem 
you to forget him 3 and he will the ſobher reave ea For it} 
often falls out; that the end of paſſron, is the beginning of repentance. 
Then will it beeafieto draw back a retiring man :: As'a Bhat is rowed 
with leſs labour, when it hath both' a wind and tide to. driveit. A 
| word ſcaſonably gi like a R»dder, ſometimesſteers aman quite 
into another courſe. When the Macedonian Philip was capring inthe| 
view of his Captzves: ſays. Demades, —Simce Fortune has made you like 
Agamemnon, why will you ſhew your ſelf like Therſites? And this 
chang'd him to another man. A blow beſtow'd in the ſtriking time, is 
better than ten, delivered unſeaſonably. There are ſome nicks in 
Time, which whoſoever finds, may promiſe to himſelf ſucceſs. As in 
all things, ſo in this; eſpeciallyif he doit ashe ought, 7 love. It is 
not good tobe too fetrical and virulent. Kind words make rough a#i- 
ons plauſible. 'The bitterneſs of Repreherſion, is infweetned: with the 
pleaſingneſs of CompeVations. If ever flattery might be lawful, here 
1s a caxſe, that would giveit admiſſion. To beplain, argues honeſty : 
butto be pleaſing, argues diſcretion. Sores arenot to be anguiſh't with 
aruſtic preſſure z but gently ſtroked witha Ladied hand. hy an 
fire not their eyes at Patients - but calmly miniſter to.their diſeaſes. 
Let.it beſo done, as the offeuder may ſee affeF;or without arrogancy. 
Who blows out Cardles with: two y Save a breath, does but make 
them ſtink, and blows them light again.” Toavoid this, itwas ordain'd 
among the Lacedemonians, That every Tranſereſſor, ſhould be, asit 
were, his own.Beadle : for, his puniſhment was, to compals an Altar, 
linging an;[yve#7ve made againſt himſelf: It is not conſonant, that a 
| | 2 » 


member 
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Cant, [menberſoinboned as the forge is, ſhouldſmartit with a Jos laſh | 
- FEvery man'that aduiſeth,afhimes ay it were, a trauftentlency overthe| 


ing 1 
| let it ſeem-our care, and defire to benefit him. | Towardsall, I wonld: 


| .R.E'S [7 LYVE $: 


.chidihg trmegrows bateful: that even the repreherrfiontk minytimes: 
"the greater fault of the two. It will be good thier rey hottomake 
{the complaint our own, but to by Tt upon ſome: others;] that not 
{knowing hisgrounded Fertzes, will, according to this, be apt tbjudg 
[of all his a&ions. Nor canhe be a competent Judg'of anothers crvue, 
thatis guilty of tlie like himſelf. Tis unworthily done, to condepo} 
| that inothers, which we would'not have but pardered:in our ſebves, 
| When Diogenes fell in the School of the Stoics; He anſwers his de- 

riders, with this Qneftion': Why do gon bangh at _—_— falling backward, 
| when you your” ſelves do retrograde your lives © He is not” fit to cure a 
| dimmed ſight, thatlooks upon another witha beamed eye: ; Freed, we 

may free others. And, if we pleafe them with profes {ome of their 
Pertues they will with much more eaſe, be brought to know their 
IFees. Shame will not let them be angry with them, that ſo equally 
| deal both the'Rod, and Laurel. If he bemnch our Syper7or, 'tis good 
todo it ſometimes in Parables, as Nathan did to Dawid:: So, let him 
| by cole#ior, give himſelf the cenſure. . If hebe an q ay" let it appear, 
affeFion, andthe truth of m—— t. It he beour zxſerjor, 


befure to ſhew humility, and love. Though I find alittle bluſter for 
the preſext, T ans confident, I ſhallmeet wit thanks afterward. And 
in my abſerice,” his reverend report following me. Inot ; the beſt 
way: to loſe a friend, is by. ſeeking, by my love to fave him. ' 'Tis 
beſt for others, that they hate me for vice; but if T'inuſt be hazed; 
*tis beft for my ſelf, that they hate me for ge Any : For, then 
am I mine own atidote againſt all the pogſor they can. þ:t upon me: 
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' T'X, 
Of Time's continual ſpeed. 


N all the a@70rs that a Mar: | ' ome part of his /ife paſſeth, 

We dze with doing that, for which _ our ſiding life 'was 
granted. Nay, though we do nothing, Time keeps his conſtant pace, 
and flies as faſtin 7dleneſs, as in imployment.' Whether'we play, or [abox, 
or ſleep, or dance, or ftndy, the Sur polteth, and the Sand runs. 'An 
hour of Vice is as long as an hour of Yertze.” But the difference which 
follows upon good a&#7ons,: is infinite from that of r// ones. The good, 
thoughit dimmiſh our ##-echere, yet it lays up a pleaſure for Eternity ; 
and will over a what it'taketh away, witha plentiful returs at laſt: 
When we trade with Vertze, we do but buy pleaſure with expence of 
time. So it is Hot ſo much a conſuming of time, as an exchange. Or as a 


man ſows his corn, he is contentto want'it a while, that 'he may, at 
| | the 


” an 
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the harveſt xeceive it, Withy ad5javtdet.: if B \the bad -deediithat Wwe do 
here, do not ofily rob of (qxtmck tres butialfo belipedk a torment 
for hereafter :. and that.jn.G1ch a be; as the greateſt pletſure we could | 
there be crown'd withal, would be the very «& of dying. The.ane | 
rreafures up 2 pleaſure i laſting life + the Other provides ws torture in | 
a death eternul;: 'Man;as foonas he/was trade; lizd two'great Switors | 
for his 1;fe and: fowl : Virtwe;Pice, They both eravelfd the world with | 
trains, harbengers, and lavpe #fendarice © Fikuehad before her, Truth, 
running «hed, waliant, but widlegars + therr labor, cold; Bieger, thirſt; | 
| cere, vigilance; andtheſt but|poorly arrayed! and" <lhy tzin,choug 


Clean attire: 'But lookinp near, ſhe wasof ſuch a ſe Fon, that 
ſhe might very well exeblewe whatſoever: Qmmripotzrcy could make 
molt rare. Modefi' (he was: and fo lovely, that whoſpever look't bur 
ſtedfaltly upon her, could not, but i-ſou! himſelf in her,” After her, 
followed Content : full of Jewels, Corrs, ' Perfiemes,, and all the maſſy 
riches of the world. Then oy, with Maſqwers, Mirth; Reveling, and 
all Eſential- Pleaſures. Next, Honor, with IF the ancient, > of 
Nobthty, Scepters, Thrones, and Crowns Inperial. Laſtly; Glory, ſhaking 
ſuch a brightyeſs from her. Sunny Tree that I haye heard no man 
could ever come ſo near, .as to deſcribe rg eruly. A d behind all 
theſe, came Eternity, caſting a Ringabout them'; whichlike a ſtrong 
inchantment, made then for. evet the ſame: Thus Vextwe: Vice thus : 
Before her, Firſt went Lying, a! ſwrooth painted huſwife - clad all in 
Changeable, but under her garments, full of Scabs, and ugly Ulers. 
She Coke pleaſingly, and promiſed, whatſoever could be wiſbt for, in 
the behalf of her Miſtriſs, Vice. Upon her, Wit waited : a conceited 
fellow,and one that much took Mar with his pretty tricks and gambals. 
. | Next Sloth,and Luxary,ſo full; that they were after choaked with their 
own fat. Then (becauſe ſhe could not have the true ones, for, they | 
follow Vertze ) ſhegets Impoſiors, to perſanate Content, Joy, Honor, in 
all their wea/t __ rozalties; After theſe, ſhe. comes her telf, fumptu- 
ouſly appare dura ns 5 lurfeited Slutzwhereby, if any kiſt her,they 
were ſure by her breath to periſh. After her;tollowed on a ſudden, like 
exemys inambuſh, guilt, horror, ſhame, loſe, want, ſorrow,torment. Theſe 
charm'd with Eternitys Ring, as the other, And thus they wooed fond | 
Mazx .whotaken with the ſubt;|cozenagesof Vice, yieldedto lie with 
her: where he had his zature ſo impayſan'd, that his ſeed was all cox- 
taminated, and his corruption even to this day, is ſtill Conduited to his 
undone Poſterity. It niay.þeVirgil knew of ſuch a ſtory when he writ, 
core ' Dniſquis enim churos caſus virtutis amore — 
| HER ile [ibi pers. decuſque parabit : 

At qu deſidiam, Inxumque ſequetur inertem, 
þi, "Dune fugrt oppoſitos, incauta mente, labores, _ 
Tirpis inopſque ſinml, miſerabile tranſiget quum. 
Man that Love-conquers Vertaes thorny ways,; 
Rears to himſelf a fame-tomb; \for hispraiſe. . 


Bur 
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| 3rypatience, as he will kill himſelf, that he may be there the ſooner, 
| may by that a@, be excluded thence; and lie gneſring of his teeth in 
| Hef. Nay, though we be in the right way, . our: 
| ſtay the longer : He, that rides all upon the drivingy,ſprr, tyres his 
| Horſe e're his journey ends : ſois there the /ater, for making ſuch u#- 
wonted ſpeed. He is like 2 gud | 
fi 
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But he that Lei; and Leaden Sloth doth prize, 

'While heedleſs: he, oppoſed Lebor flies 3 | 

Al," foul and poor, moſt- miſerably dies. - 

© Tis true, they, both ſpend us time alike :. nay many times, honeſt in- 
duftry Fa pa ED theungirthed ſolaces.of a ſenſual Liber- 
tine: unleſs they be purſued with #vordinateneſs, then they deſtroy | 
the preſent, ſhorten the. future, and haſten pair: Why ſhould I'wiſhto 
paſs away this life ill, which to thoſe that are1ll, ts the be? If I muſt 
daily leſſexit, it ſhall be by that, which ſhall joy me with a future Je. 
come. Time is like a Ship, which never Anchors: while I am «board, I. 
had better de thoſe things,that may advantage me at my larding;than 
praZiſe ſuch, as ſhall cauſe my commitment, when I come to the ſhore. 
Whatſoever I do,l would think what will become of it, when it is doxe. 
If good, I will go onto finiſh it. If bad, I will either leave off, where 
I am; ornot undertake itatall. Vice, like an »zthrift ſells away the 
Tzheritance, while it's but in Reverſion : But Vertae, babending all 
things well, isa Purchaſer. Hear but the witty Spaniards Diſtichs . 


liat etatis ſpatinm ſibi, vir bonus, boc eft 
' Vizere bis, vita poſſe priore frui. 


| Hethat his former well-led life enjoys, 
Lives twice: ſo gives addition to his days. | 
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X. 
Of Violence and Eagerneſr. © 


7x7" He too exger purſuitof a thing, hinders the 7zjoywent. For, it 
makes men take ixdire@ ways, which though they profper ſome- 
times, are bleſſed never. The Covetoxs, becauſe he is mad upon riches, 
ractiſeth inJuriow courſes, which God curſing, bringhim to a ſpeedy 
overty. eſſion will bring a Conſumption upon thy gains. Wealth | 
ſnatch't up by »»jxſt and injurious ways, like a rotten: ſheep, will infe® 
wn healthful flock, We think by wrozg to hide our ſelves from wart, 
when 'tis that only, which unavoidably-px4s it on us.. Like Thieves, 
that hooking for clothes in the dark, they draw the Owner, which 
takes, and then impriſons them. He that longs for Heaven with ſuch 


ie will make our | 


ſt 
ao meſſenger, that runs away without 
his erraxd : ſo diſpatches leſs for his 27bleneſs. When God hath laid out 


Man 4 way, invain he ſeeks @ near one. We ſee the things we aim at, os 


_ Travellers | 
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Travellers do Towns iz hilly Countries; we judg them near, at the 
eges end; becauſe weſee not the val/ies, and the brook in them, that 
znterpoſe. So,thinking to takeſhorter courſes, we are led about, through 
ignorance, and incredulity. Surely God that made diſpoſing Nature, 
knows her better, than imperte& man. And he that is once perſueded 


of his own deluſtons. meg ſureſt, when we poſt ot in @ precipitation. 
Sudden riſings, have ſeldom ſound foundations. We might ſweet.leſs, 
and avail more. How have l ſeen a Beef-brain'd-fel/aw (that hath only 
had zepudence enough toſhew himſelf a fool) thruſt into diſcourſes of 
wit, thinking to get eſteem: when,all thawhe hathr purchaſed, hath been 
only, the bi of the wiſe, and a juſt deriſion from the abler judgments. 
Nor will it be leſs toylſozte, than we have already found it, incomme- 
diows. What jealous and enviews furies gnaw the burning breſt of the 
ambitious fool 2 What fears and cares af ght the ſtarting ſleeps of the 


than they would do the zzind of the wel/-temper'd man. All that affe# 
things ever-violently, do over-violently grieve in the diſappointment. 
Which is yet occaſioned, by that, the too much earneſineſs. Whatſocver 
I wiſh for, I will purſue ezſiy, though I doit ſſidnonſly. And if Tcan, 
the bard's diligence, ſhall go without the leaping bounds of the heart. So 
if it happen well, I ſhall have more content : as coming leſs expedted, 
Thoſe joys claſp uswitha friendlier arw, that ſteal upon us, when we 
look, not for them. If it fall out 3f, my mindnot being ſet on't 5 will 
teach me patience, in the ſadring want. I will cozen pair, with care- 
leſneſs, and plump my joys, by letting them ſurprige me. As, I 
would not zegle# a ſudden good Opportunity 3 fo 1 would not fury 
my ſelf in the ſearch. __— | 


— ——_— 
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X I. 
Of the triat of Faith and Friendſpip. 
E4 and Friendſhip, are ſeldom trul tried, but in exticams. To 


W_ 


when we have, arc both alike eaſe, and comrmen. In Proſperity, who 
will not profeſs, to love a man? In adverſity,. how few will /bew'that 
they do it indeed? When we are happy; iti the Spring-tide of Abun- 
dance, and the riſing flood of Plenty, then,the world.will be our ſer- 
vant - then,all men flock about us, with bered heads; with bended 
bodies, and proteſting tongues, But when theſe [pleaſing waters fall to 
ebbing 5 when wealth but ſbifteth, to another fland.; Then, men look 
upon us ata diſtance; and ſizffex themſclves,as if they were in Arr; 
leſt (if they ſhould comply with us) they ſhould get a wound in the 
cloge. Adverſity is like Penelope's night; which undoecall; 'that ever 
the day did weave. 'Tis a wiſery that the'knowledg. of ſuch a bleſſed> 


of this, will rather ſtay the lezſxre of the Deity, than follow the chaſe | 


covetows > Of which it any happer, they cruſþ him, ten times heavier, | - 


find: friends when we have no need of them, and to want them, 


meſs, 


_—_—_»(@©. 
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| cellent is the ſe we-may make. If we find our Faith upon the Teſt, 


| I»fidelity is the cauſe of all our woes, the ground of all our ſins. Not 


| to wert, as with a datiful endeavour do depend upon him. It is not 
| roical and Onmipotent Iyfiniteneſs of his, will abridg a follower of ſuch 


| man? Orcan he thatgraſps the unemptied proviſions of the world in 
| his hand, be aniggard to his ſos, unleſs he ſees it for their good and 


R BSOLVES. 
weſs, as a friend is, can hardly be without ſome ſad wisfortmme. For 
we can never throughly try him, but in the 47ck of malignant Charce. 
And till we have try'd him, our kyzowledg can be call/d butby the name 
of Hope. [What a pitiful plight is poor dwuſt-temper'd-man in, when he 
canneitherbe walp happy without a friend; nor yet know him to be 
a true friexd, without his being unhappy 2 Our Fortunes, and our ſelves 
are things ſo cloſely linkd, that we know not, which is the caſe of 
the love, that we find. When theſe two ſhall part, we may then diſcern 
to which of them «ffeFior will make wing - When they are covered 
together we know not, whichisin parſuit. When they riſe, and break, 
weſhall then ſee, which is a#-ved at. I confeſs he is happy, that finds a 
true friend in extremity : but he is happier, that findeth not extremity, 
wherein to try his friend. Thus the trial of Srnghy, Is by finding, 
what others will do for us. But the tryal of Faith, is, by finding what 
we will do for God. To truſt him for eſtate, when we have the Evi- 
dences in our Tron Cheſt, is eaſte 5 and not thank-worthy. But to depend 
upon him, for what we cannot ſee; As 'tis more hard for Man to do; 
ſo 'tis more acceptable to God, if it be done. For, inthat A#F,we make 
confeſſion of his Deity. We know not inthe flows of our contentedneſs, 
what we our ſelves are; or, how we could zegle&our ſelves, to fol- 
low God, commanding us. All men will be Peters in their bragging 
tongue : and moſt men will be Peters, in their baſe dezrial. But few men 
will be Peters, in their quick repentance. When we are wel, we ſwear 
we will not leave him, in our greateſt fexvef 3 but when our ſichneſ7 
comes, we forget our vows, and ſiay. When we meet with blows,that 
will force us, either to let go our hold of God, orour felves: Then 
we ſee, to which our ſouls will cleave the faſteſt, And, of this tryal,ex- 


firm; itwill beunto us, a tual banquet : If we find it daſtardly 
ſtarting aſide, knowing the ——_—_ wemay ſtrive to ſinew it, with a 
ſtronger zerve. So that it ever is,cither the aſſurance of our happineſs, 
or the way whereby we may find it. Without this confidence in a 

that is always able toad us, we waxder, both in trouble and dowbr. 


truſting God, we diſcontent our ſelves with fears I ——_— :and 
to cure theſe; we run into prohibited paths. Unworthy earthen worm! 
that canſtthink God of ſo un-noble a nature, as that he will ſuffer ſuch 
uſual with May, to be fo baſe. And canſt thou believe, that moſt He- 
poor toys, as the accontrements of this life are ? Can a Deity be inhu+ 
benefit * Nay, coutd'ſt thou that readeſt this (whatſoever thou art ) 


if thou had(t buta Sareptarn widows Cruſe of Gold, could'ſt thou let a 
diligentand affectionate ſer vert, that ever waited on thee, want he- 


cellarics?. Could'ſt thou endure to ſee him ſhamed in diſgracing rags 3 


nipt/ 
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nipt to a benumming,with the [cy thumbs of Winter ; complaining for 
want of ſaſtenance;or negletted in the times of {ickzzeſs?T appeal to thy | « 
inward and more zoble ackzrowledement ; Tknow, thou could 'ſtnor. | 
O perverſe thought.of perverted man | And' Wilt thou yet imagine,thou 
canſt want ſuch things as theſe from ſo uhbotinded a bojmty as his 1s? 
Serve him, and but believe; and upon my ſoul, he will never fail 
thee, for whatis moſt convenient. O my God ! my Refuge; my Altar, 
[and my ſouls Anchor: T beg that T may but ſerve thee, and deperd wpor: 
thee :.I need not beg ſupply to the other two,thou giveſt that without | 
askirig. Thou knoweſt, for my ſelf, my ſouls wiſhes are not fora woſ 
abundance., It ever I ſhould wiſh a plenty; it ſhould be for my friexds, 
not me. I care not to aboundin eboxnding; and1Iam perſuaded, F ſhall 
never want ; not neceſſaries, not conveniencies. Let me find my heart 
dutiful, and my Jobs upon trial ſtedfaſt : and I am ſure theſe will 
be ground cnough for ſufficient happineſs, whileT live here. 


| 


| 
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XII. 
That a wiſe Man may gain by any Company. | 


S there is no Bookſo poorly furniſhed,, out of which aman may | 

A not gather ſomething for his berefit 3 ſo is thereno company 10 
favagely bad,buta wiſe man may fromit learn ſomething tomake him- 
ſelf better. Vice is of ſuch a toady complexion, that ſhe cannot chuſe but 
teach the ſoul to hate: So loathſome, when ſhe's ſeen in her own ugly 
dreſs : that, like a man falnin a pit before us, ſhe gives us warning to 
avoid the darger. So admirably hath God diſpoſed of the ways of | 
Mex; that even the ſight of Vice in others, is like a Warning-arrow 
ſhot,for us to take heed. When ſhe thinks by publiſhing of her (elf, to 
procure atr4iz3 (7od,by his ſecret working,makes her turn her weaporrs 
_ her ſelf:and ſtrongly plead for her Adverſary,Vertxe. Of which 
e Balaam for a type: who intending to cxrſe the Iſraelites, had en- 
forced bleſſings, but in his diſſenting togue. We are wrought to good 
þy contraries. Foul as, keep Vertue fromthe charms of Vice.Says Horace, 


: Inſuevit Pater optinus hoc me, 
Qt fugerem exemplis vitiorum queque notando. 
Dunn me hortaretur parce, ſrugaliter, atque 
| Viverem ti contentus eo, quod mi ipſe paraſſet : 
Nonne vides, Albi ut malt vivat filins & utque 
Barrms inops? Magnum documentum, ne patriam rem 
Perdere quis vclit. 4 turpi meretricis amore 
Lunm deterret, Setani diſſumilis ſis. 
| ——dic me 
Formabat pnerum difis. 


— Thusmy beſt Father taught 
Me to fly Vice; by noting thoſe were naught. 
D 


When 
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When he would charge me thrive, and ſparing be, - 
Content, with:what he had prepar'd for me : 

See'ſt not how ill young Albas lives? how low 
Poor Barrws ? Sure, a weighty Ttem, how 

One ſpent his means. And when he meant to ſtrike 
A hate to Whores; To SeFarn be not like. 

* thus me a child 

He with his Precepts faſhion'd 


I confeſs, I do not learn to corre# faults in my ſelf, by any thing 
more, than by ſeeing how uncomely they appearin others. Whocan | 
but think what a »aſty Beaſt he is in drunkernneſ;, that hath ſeen'how 
noyſom it hath made another ? How like a rated ſop, ſponged, even 
to the cracking of a s4iz 2 Who will not abhor a choleric paſſion, and a 
ſawcy pride in himſelf; that ſees how ridiculozs and contemptible they. 
render thoſe, that are infeited with them 2 Why ſhould I be ſo beſot- 
tedly blind,as to believe,othersſhouldnot ſpy thoſe vices in zze, which 
I can ſee, when they de diſcloſe in them? Vertze and Vice, whenſoever 
they come to a&#,are both margin'd with a pointing figer ; but in the 
intent,the difference is much : when 'tis ſet againſt Vertze, it betokens 
then reſþe& and worth - but againſt Vice, 'tis ſet in ſcorn, and for aver- 
ſion. Thoughthe bad mar be the worle, for having Vice in his eye : 
yet the good mar is the better, for all that he ſees, isz/. 'Tis certain, 
neither example, nor preceps, (unleſs it be in matters wholy religiows ) 
can be the abſolute guides of the true wiſe rar. Tis only a knowing, 
and a prattical judgment of his own, that can direct him in the waxze of 
life : in the buſtle of the world : 1n the twitches and the twirls of Fate. 
Theother may help us ſomething in the gezeral ; but cannot be ſuf- } 
ficient in particulars. Mans life is like a State, {till caſual in the future. 
No man can leave his Succeſſor rules for ſeverals ; becauſe he knows not 
how the times will be. Hethat lives always by Book-rules, ſhall ſhew 
himſelf affeFed, anda fool. I will do that which I ſee comely, (foit be 
not diſhoneſt) rather than what a grave Philoſopher commands me to 
the contrary. [ will zake what I ſee isfitly : from ay: but Ithink 
there wasnever any one mar, thatliv'd to bea perfe@ gride of perfe#;- 
0n. In many things, I ſkall fallſhort : in ſome things I may go beyond 
him. We fced not the body, with the food of one diſhonly : nor does 
the ſedulous Bee, thyme all her thighs from one Flowers fingle vertues, 
She takes the beſt from zany; and together, ſhe makes them ſerve : 
not without working that to hozey,which the putrid Spider would con- 
vert to poyſor. Thus ſhould the wiſe man do. But, evenby this,he may 
better learn to love the good, than avoid that which is offexſive. 
Thoſe that are throughly arted in Navigation, do as well know the 
Coaſts, as the Ocean: as well the Flaws, the Sands, the Shalows, and 


4 —— 


the Rocks; as the ſecure depths, in the moſt unperillous Channel. - So, 1 
think, thoſe that are nous men (I ſpeak of perfe@ion ſince the fall) 
muſt as well know bad, that they may abtrude it ; as the good, that 
| they 


they may embrace. And this knowledg we can neither have.ſo cheap, or 
ſo certain, as by ſeeing it in others, with a pitzfal diſlike. Surely we 


ſhall know Vertze the better, by ſeeing that, which is not ſhe. , If we 
could paſsthe world, without meeting Y:ce - then the knowledg of 
Vertxe only were ſufficient. | But 'tis not poſſible to live, and not en- 
counter her. Vice is as a God in this world : whicher can we goto fly 
it? It hath an »biqnity, and ralethtoo. I wiſh no man to know 1t,cither 
by »ſe, or by intruſion ; but being unwittingly caſt upon it, let him 
x #9. for his own more ſafe dire&ion. Thou art happy, when thou 
mak'ſt another man vices ſteps for thee, to climb to Heavex by. The 
wiſe Phyſician makes the poyſoz medicinable. Even the md of the 
world, by the.induſtrious HoYarder is tutned to an uſeful fuel. If T 
light on good companz,it ſhall either inducemeto a zew good,or confirm 
me in my liked old. If T light on bad, I will, by conſidering their dull 


ſtains, exther corre@ thoſe faults T have, or ſim thoſe that I »right have. 
Asthe Mariner that hath Sea-room, can make any wind l(erve to {et him 
forward, in his wiſhed voyage : ſo a wiſe mar may take advantage 
from ary company, to ſet him(elf forward to Vertzes Religion. Vice 1s 
ſubril, and weaving, for her own preferment : why ſhould not Vertxe 
be plotting for hers! Tt requires as much policy to you good,as great, 
There is an 7znocential providence, as well as the {lyneſs of a valpine 
craft. There are vices tobe diſplac'd;, that would (top us, in the way 
of our Riſe. There are parties to bemadeon our (ide;zgood Memento's 
to uphold us when we are declining, through the private lifts of our 
anjuſt maligiers. There is a King to be pleaſed ; that may protect us 
againſt the ſhock of the exviozs Pleberans; the reigning humors of the 
time, that plead cuſtom, and not reaſon. We mult have Inteligencers 
abroad, to learn what practices, $izs, ( our Enemies) have on foot a- 
gon us: and beware what ſuits we entertain, leſt we diſhonor our | 
ſelves in their grant. Every good man ts a Leiger here for Heaven: and 
he muſt be- wiſe and circumſpet, to vain the (leek zavations of thoſe; | 
that would undo him. And, as thoſethatare fo for the Kingdoms of 
Earth, will gain ſomething from a// Societies that they fall upon :- So, 
thoſe that are for this hzgher Empire ; may gather ſomething beneficial, 
from all that they ſball converſe with; either for prevention, or confir- 
mation: either to ſirengthen themſelves, or confound their oppoſers. 


XIIL | 
Of Man's unwillingneſs to dye. | 


- 7 Hatſhould makeusallſo unwilling to dye, when yet we know, | 
till death, we cannot be ſera, happy ? Isit (weetneſs we | 
find in this lifes ſolaces & Ts there pleaſure in the luſhiows blood 2 Is it 
the horror, or the pazz, that doth in Death affright us 2 Or, is it our 
fear, and doubt of what ſhall become of us after? . Or, is it the guilt of 
| D 2 | our 
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our miſ-guided ſouls,already condemningus,by the pre-apprehenſion 

of a future puniſhment 2 If I found Death terrible alike toall, I ſhould 
|'think there wereſomerthing more 1n Death'; yea, and:in kfe too, than 
yet we do imagine. But,-find one man can as willingly dje,asanother 
man can be willing toidire. Some, that can as gladly leave this world,as 
the wiſe man, being old, can forbear the Court There are, to whom 
Death dath ſeem no morethan a bloodlettirg': and theſe, I find, are 
of the ſort of men, which we'generally do cfteem for wiſe —Every 
man, in the Play of this world, befides. an. AFor, is a SpeFator too : 
when 'tisew beg, with him, (thatis, in his youth) it promiſeth ſo 
much, that he is loth to leave it : whenit grows to the middle, the AR 
of v3rility, then he ſees the Scexes grow thick; and fill, hewould gladly 
underſtand the e:d: but, when that draws near, and he finds what | 
that will be; he is then content to depart, and leave his room to fwc- 
ceeders. Nay, many times, while before this, he conſiders, that 'tisall 
asit were deluſiorr, and a dreazr, and paſteth away as the conſumed dew, 
or as theſound of a Bel/ that is rung 5 he then grows weary with ex- 
peFation, and his life is entertain'd with a tedious d;/icke of it ſelf O 
the unſerled conceit of Mar ! that ſeeking after quiet, finds his wareſt 
the more: that knows neither what he xs, nor what he ſhall be! We 
are like men benighted in a Wilderzeſs : we wander in the tread of 
ſeveral paths : wetry one, and preſently find another is more likely 5 
we follow that, and meet with more, that croſs it : and while we are 
diſtrafted about theſe various ways, the fierce Beaſt, Deazh, devours 
us. I fird twoſorts of men, that differ much, in their conceptions that 
they hold of Death. One lives in a full joy here: he fmgs, and revel, 
and pleaſarts his ſpleen, as if his harveſt were perpetual; and the whole 
worlds tace faſhioned to a poſizre, laughing upon him. And this man 
would do any thing, rather than dye : whereby he tells us, (though 
his tongue expreſs it not) that he expeds a worſe eſtate hereafter. Ano- 
ther lives hardly here, with a heavy heart, turrowing of a mournful | 
face : asif, like the Beaſt, he were yeaned into the world, only to act 
a ſad mans part, and dye : and thismar ſeeks Death, and miſſes him; 
intimating, that he expeds'a better.condition by Death : for 'tis ſure, 
Natrra ſemper in meliorem tendit: Nature ever aims at better ; nor 
would {he wiſh a change, if ſhe did not think it a benefit. Now,what 
dotheſe two tell us ? but that there 1s both a »7iſery, and a joy attend- 
ing Mar, when he is vaniſht hence. The like is ſhewed by the good 
man, and the bad: one avoiding whatthe other would wiſh ; at leaſt 
not refſe, upon offer. For the good rar: I muſt reckon with the wiſe; 
as one that equally can dye, or live. Heknows, while he is here, God| 
will prote& him; and when he'goes hence, God will recezve him. T| 
borrow it from the Father > Non ita vixi, ut me vixiſſe pudeat - nec 
timeo mori, quia bonum: habeo. Daminum. IT have not ſo liv a, as I ſhould 
be aſhamed : nor fear I to:dye, for God is mtrcifal. Certamly, we are 
never at qazet, 1n any thing long, till we have conquered.the fear of 
death. Every ſpeFacle of Nlortabry terrifies, Every caſual danger af- 
frights| 
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frights av. Into what a duap,did the ſight of Cyrus Toftib, ſtrike the 
moſt noble Alexander # It comes, like ah a#reft of Treaſor 1n a Folity 2 
blaſts uslikea Lightning-flaſh;and like a' Ring put into out Noſes,checks 
us1n the fricks and /evaltoes of our dancing blood. Fear of death kills 
us often, when Deathit (elf, can doit but once. T love therefore; the 
ſaying of the dying Emperor falian,He that world not dye when he muſt, 
and he that would dye when he tmſt not, a#e both of then Cowards alike. 
That which we 4row wemult do,ozcez why ſhould we be zfraid to do 
it atany tie? What we cannot do till our tie comes, why ſhould 
we ſeek to do it before? Tlike the man that can dye willingly, whenſo- 
ever God would have him dye; and that can live as willingly, whenſo- 
ever God would have him notto dye. To fear Deathmuch, argues an 
evil man; at bef a manthat is weak. How brave did Socrates appear, 
when he told the Athenians they could do nothing; but what Nature 
had ordain'd, before them, condemn him to dye ? How anmovedly 
did he take his poyſor © as if he had been drinking off a Glory to the 
Deity. Into what a trepidation of the ſoul does fear decline the Coward? 


Tragic tells us 3 


Dui vultus Acherontis atri, 

Li Styga triftem, non triſtis videt, 
Axdetque vite ponere fine, 

Par ite Reg, par Superis erit. 


He that ſmiling can gaze on 
Styx, and black-wav'd Acheror'; 
Fhar dares brave his ruime ; he 


To Kings, to Gods, ſhall equal be. 


'Tisa Fathers ſentence, Nhzleft iz morte quod metuammws, ſi nihil ti- 
mendumn,. vite commiſit': Death hath nothing terrible, but what onr life 
hathmade ſo, He that hath liv wel, will be ſeldom #1willing to dye. 
Death is much facilitated, by the vertxes of awell-led life, To ſay the 
good mea fears not God, 1 think may be good' Divinity. Faith ap- 
proaches Heaven with confidence. Ariſtippus told the Saylers,that won- 
dered why he was not, as well as they, afraid in the ſtorzz; that the 
odds was much : for, they feared the toryzxts due to a wicked life ; and 
he expected the rewardsofa good one. Vicedraws Death witha horrid 
look, with a whip, and flames, and' terrors. It was cold comfort Dioge- 
nes gave a lewd liver ; that baniſht, complain'd he ſhould dye in a 
forreign joyl; Be of good cheer, man, —_— thou art, the way to 
Hell is the ſame. T confeſs, takeaiman; as Nature hath made him, and 
there is:ſome' reaſoxr why. he ſhould fear Death; becauſe he knows 
not what it will do with him, What he finds here, he ſees, and 4ows ; 


how it drowns the head in the intrembling' boſom 2 But the S pariſh} 


whad he'ſhall find. after death, he. knowetlynot.. Anal nina Hut 

would rather continue-in a:»woderate delight, which he knows; that 

indure paiz,' to be delivered to incertairtier.. I'would /ive, till God 
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would haveime dye: and then, I would do:it without either. fear or 

eraAdgine. - It were a (ſhame for me, being a'Chriſtiar; .and'believing 
Heaven, to be afraid of removing from Earth. In+ireſolving thus, T' 
ſhall trinmph over other caſualties. All things that we fear here; we 
fear as ſteps, that deſcend us towards: our Graves," towards Tafamy, 
and Deprivation. When we get the vi&@ory over this great terror; 
all the ſmall ones are coxquered in it... Great Czties once expugned, the 
Dorps, and Villages will ſoon come in-of themſelves. 


XIV. - 
_ Of the Worſhip of Admiration. 


\ X 7 Hatſoeverisrare, and paſſzonate,carries the ſoul to the thought 
of Eternity. And, by contemplation, gives it ſome gl;mpſes of 
more abſolute perfeFior, than here 'tis capable of. WhenlT ſee the Roz- 
alty of a State-ſl ow, at ſome unwonted ſolenmity, my thoughts preſent 
me ſomething, more royal than this. When I ſee the moſt zzchaxting 
beauties, that Earth can ſhew me; I yet think, there 1s ſomething far 
more gloriozs : methinks I ſee a kind of higher perfe@7or, peeping 
through the frailty of a face. When T hear the raviſ/7ng- ſirains of a 
ſweet-tuned voyce, married to the warbles of the artful Inſtrument ; I 
apprehend by this a higher Dzapaſon : and do almoſt believe, I hear 
[a little Deity whiſpering, through the pory ſubſtuxce of the tongue. 
| But, this I can but grope after. I can neither fd, nor ſay, what it 
is. Whenl read a rarely ſententiows man, T admire him to my own 
inpatiency. Icannot read ſome parts of Sexeca, above two leaves to- 
gether. He raiſes my ſoul to a contemplation, which ſets me a thinking, 
on more, than I can i-zagize.. So I am forced to caſt him by, and 
ſubſide to an admiration. Such effeFs works Poetry, when.it looks to 
towring Vertzes. 'It gives up a man to raptures; and ' inradates the 
ſoul, with ſuch high appreherſions: that all the glories which this 
world hath, hereby appear, contemtible. Of which the ſoft-ſonl'd 
Ovid gives a'touch, when he complains the wart. 7 


Impetus ille ſacer, qui vaturm Pefora autrit, 


Lui prins in nobis eſſe ſolebat, abeſt. 


| That ſacred vigor, which had wont alone, 
To flame the Poets noble breſt, is gone. 


But this 1s, when theſe excellexcies incline to gravity, and ſerionſmeſs. 
For otherwiſe,light airs turn us into ſprightful a&ions;which breathe 
away 1na looſe laghter, not leaving half that impreſſzon behind them, 
which ſerious conſiderations do. As if Mirth were the excellency. for 
the body,and meditation for the ſoul. As \f one were, for the contentment 
of this life;and the other, eying to that of the life to come, Allendeavonrs 
aſpire 
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aſpire to Emtinenty; all Emizenties do. begetan 4dmiration : And,this. 
makes-me bclieve, thar contemplative. Admiration,, is a large part of} 


theworſpip of the Deity. 'Tis an adoration, purely, of the: Spirit : a 


more ſublizx bowing ot the /oxl to the Ged-head. And this is 1t;which | 


that Hower of Philsſophers avowed, could bring a man to perfeZ hap- 


pineſs, 16 to his Cortemplation he joyned a conſtant Imitation.of Godin | 


Ju ice, Wiſdom, Holineſs. Nothing, can carry us fo near to God; and. 
Heaver,asthis. The rind can walk, beyond the ſteht of the eye 3 and 
(though-in a claud) can lift us into Heavey, while welive. Meditation 
1s the /onls Perſpe@ive Glaſs : whereby, in ber long rewove,ſhe diſcern- 
eth God, asif he were nearer hand. Iperfuade no man to make it his 
whole lifes buſineſs. We have bodies, as well as ſouls. And even this 
world, while we arein it, ought ſomewhat to be cared for. As thoſe 
States are likely to flouriſh, where execution follows ſound adviſements : 
Sois Man, when contemplation is ſeconded by a#ion. Contemplation ge- 
nerates; Aon propagates. Without the firſt, the latter 18 defe@7ve. 
Without the laſt, the firſt is but abortive, and embryows. Saint Bernard 
compares contemplation to Rachel,which was the more fair : but a&@70r 
to Leah, which was the more fruitful. I will neither always be bxſte,and 
doing : nor ever ſt«t upin nothing but thowehts. Yet, that which ſome 
would call Idleneſs, I will cali the ſweeteſt part of my life : and, that 1s, 
my Thinking. Surely, God made ſo many varieties 1n his creatures as 
well for the 7»war# ſoul, as the outward ſenſes ; though he made them 
primarily, for his own free-will, and Glory. He wasa Monk of an ho- 
neſter age, that being asked how he could indure that life, without the 
pleaſure of books,anſwered: The Nature of the Creatures was his Libra- 
ry : wherein, when he pleaſed, he could muſe upon Gods deep Oracles. 


— 


5 
Of Fame. 


TT may ſeem ſirange, that the whole world of mer, ſhould be carried 

| on with an earzeſt deſire of a noble Fame, and Memory after their 

deaths : when yet we know it is not waterial, to ourwed, or il being. 

what cexſures, paſs upon us. Thetoxgxes of the living, avail nothing, 

to the good, or hurt, of thoſe that /ze in their Graves. They can ne1- 

ther add to their pleaſure, nor yer diminiſh their torment, it they find 
any. My acconat muſt paſs upon my own a&;ors,not uponthereports of 
others. In vain menlabour'd,to approve themſelves to goodneſs, if the 
[Palaces which Yertue rears, could be wnbuilt by the taxes'of a wounding 

tongne. Falſe witneſſes can never find admiſſion, wherethe God of Hea- 

ven: fits judging. Thereisno Common Lawn the New Feruſalexr. There 

Truth willbe received, though cither Plaintiff'or Defendant,ſpeakit. 
Here we may. article agamſt aman,by a common fame: andby the frothy 
buzze of the nerkibaey the blood of: Innocents. But Heavez pro- 


ceeds 
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ceedsnotafterſuch incertainties. The ſingle man ſhall be believed in 
trath,beforeall the humming of ſucceſſeve Ages.What will become of ma-' 
ny of our Lawyers;,whennot an Advocate,but Truth,(hall be adaritted? 

4, (hall there be excluded, as a lying witneſs : though here, there 1s 
nothing which we do poſſeſr,which wereckon of an equal vale. Our 
wealth, our pleaſure, our lives, will not all hold weight againſt it, when 
this comes in competition. Nay,when we are circled round with calang- 
ties;our confidencein this. like a _— friend,takesus by the hand, and 
cheers us, againſt all our miſeries. When Philip ask't Democritae, if he 
did not fear toloſe his head, he anſwer'd no ; for if hedid,the Athenians 
would givehim one immortal. He ſhould be Stated, in the treaſury of 
eternal fame. See if it were not Ovids Comforter, in his Baniſhment. 


NZ n0n mortale tenemms, 
PeForis exceptis, ingeniique bonts. 
Ez ego, cum patria, caream, vobiſque, domoque : 
Raptaque ſint, adimi que potucre mibi 5 
Ingenio tamen ipſe meo comitorque fruorque : 
Ceſar, in hoc potuit juris habere mil. 
Suilibet hanc ſevo vitam mihi finiat enſe ; 
- Me tamen extin&o, fama perenm erit. 
— All that we hold will die, 
But our brave thoughts, and Ingenuity. 


Even I that want my _ and Friend : 
From whom is raviſht, all that Fate can rend ; 


Poſſeſs = my own Genizs, and enjoy 


That which is more, than Ceſar can deſtroy. 
Each Groom may kill me : but whens'cre I die, 
My Fame ſhall live to mate Eternity. 


Plutarch tells us of a poor Indian, that would rather endure a doom- 
ing to death,then ſhoot before Alexander,when he had diſcontinued; leſt 
by ſhooting 1], he ſhould mar the Fame he had gotten. Doubtleſs, even 
in this, Maz is ordered by a power above him 3 which hath i»ſtin&ed in 
the minds of all men, an ardent appetition of a laſting Fame. Deſire of 
Glory, is the laſt garment, that, even wiſe men, lay aſide. For this, you 
may truſt Tacit#s, Etiam ſapientibus, Cupidoglorie noviſſuma exuitur, 
Not, that it betters himlelf, being gore; but that it ſtirs up,thole that 

follow him, to an earneſt Endeavour of Noble Aions; which isthe only 
| means, to win the fame we wiſh for. Themiſtocles that ſireamed out his 
youth, in wine, and venery ; and was ſuddenly changed, to a vertnoxs, 
q arid valiant man, told one, that ask't what did ſo ſtrangely change him : 
| that,the Trophy of Miltiades would not let him fieep. Tamberlain made 
|1t his pra@ice, toread often the Heroic deeds of his own Progenitors ; 
Not as boaſting in them : but as gloriows examples propounded,to infire 
his Vertues. Surely, nothing awakes our ſiceprng vertugs, like the Noble 
Ads of our' Predeceſſors. They are flaming Beacons, that Fame, and 
Time 
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Time, have ſet on Hz//s, to callus toa defence of Vertze 5 whenſoever 
Vice invades the Common-wealth of Man. Who can indure to shulk a- 
way his life in an idle corzer, when he has means,and finds how Fame 
has blown about deſerving names 2 Worth begets in weak and baſe 
minds, Envy : but in thoſe that are Magnanimons, Emulation. Roman 
vertue, made Romar vertues, laſting. Brave men never die ;z but like 
the Phenix : From whoſe pu aſhes, one, or, other, ſtill doth 
ſpring up, like them. How many waliant Souldiers, does a generous 

ader, make? Brutus,and Brutws, bred many conſtant Patriots. Fame, 
| T confeſs, I find more eagerly purſued by the Heather,thanby the Chri- 
ſtians of theſe times. The Immortality (as they thought) of their name, 
was tO them, as the [mortality of the ſoul to us: A ltrong Reaſon,to 
perſuade to worthineſs, Their knowledg halted in the latter ; ſo they 
reſted in the firſt. Which often made them ſacrificetheir lives to that, 
which they eſteemr'd above their lives, their Fame. Chriſtians know a 


thing beyond it: And, that k»owlede, cauſcs them to Eve but a ſe- 


condary reſpett to Fame ; there being noreaſor, why we ſhould negle# 
that, whereon all our future happizeſs depends, for that, which is no- 
thing but a 7am-e, and empty air. Vertue were a kind of miſery, if Fame 
only were all the Garland, that did crown her. Glory alone were a re- 
ward incompetent, forthe toils of induſtrious Mar. This follows him 
but on Earth, in Heaver 1s laid up a more Noble, more Eſſential re- 
compenſe. Yet, becauſe 'tis a fruit that ſprings from good a@T:ons, I 
muſt think hethat /oves that, [ovethalſo that which canſeth it, worthineſs. 
In others; I will honor the Fame, for the deſerving deeds which cauſed 
It. In my ſelf, I will 7efþe@ the a@7ors, that may merit it. And, though 


for my own benefit, 1 will not much ſeek it : yet, I ſhall be glad if it 


may follow me, to inciteothers ; that they may go beyond me, Iwl, | 


ifI cax, tread the path which leads to't. If I find it, I ſhall thinkir 
a bleſſing - if not, my endevour will be enough for diſcharging my 
ſelf within, though I iſs it. God is not bound to reward me any 
way 3 if he accepts me, I may countit a mercy. The other I will not 
look for. Tlike him, that does things that deſervea, Fame, without 
either ſearch or caring tor it. Chriſt, after many miraculows cures, in- 
joyned his patients ſilence; perhaps to check the world, for the too 
too violent queſt, of this vacuum. For a mean mar to _ for a 
mighty fame, is a kind of fondambition. Can we think a Moxſe can 
caſt a ſhadow like an Elephant Can the Sparrow look for a train 
like the Eagle 2 Great Fames are for Princes ; and ſuch as for their 
parts, are the Glories of Humanity: Good ones may crows the pri- 
vate, The fame fire may be in thewaxex Taper, which isin the ſtaved 
Torch; but 'tis not equal either in quantity, or advancement. Let the 


world ſpeak well of me, and I will never care, though it does not 
gn much. Check thy ſelf, thou Airmonger ; that with a wadding 
thought, thus chaſeſt fleeting ſhadows. Love ſubſtances, and reſt thy 
ſelf context with what Boetixs tells thee : 


E Duicungque 
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Duicunque ſolam, mente precipiti, petit 
Summumgue credit, Gloriam : 

Latte patentes, etheris cernat plagas, 
Ar@Fumque terrarum ſitum, 

Brevem replere non valentis ambitun 
Pudebit anGi nominis. 


He that thirſts for Glorious prize, 
Thinking that, the top of all : 
Let him view th' expanſed skies, 
And the Earth's contracted Ball. 
He'l be aſhamed then, that thename he wan, 
Fills not the ſhort walk of one healthful man. 


XVI. 


Of the choice of Religion. 


dV rare any thing, diſtraFeth the »ind.and leaves it waving ma |- 
dubiows troublezand then, how eaſieisit to ſway themird to either 
fide? But, among all the diverſ#ties that we meet with, zoe trouble us 
more,than thoſe thatare of Religior. 'Tis rare to find two Kingdoms 
bnezas if every Natror —_ not a God,yet at leaſt) a way to God by 
it ſelf; This ſtwwbles the unſettled ſorl; that not knowing which way 
to take, without the danger of errz7g,ſ{ticks to none;ſo dies,ere he does 


that, for which he was made to /ive, the Re the true Almighty. 
We are born as wer ſet down in the mid(t of a Wood; circled round 
with ſeveral voyces —_ us. Atfirſt, we ſeenot., which will lead us 


the right way outzſo divided in ourfſelves,we fit ſtill, and follow none: 
remaining blindin a flat Atheiſmr, which ſtrikes deep at the foundatior, 
both of owr ew2 and the whole worlds happineſs. Tis true, if welet 
our dimmed underſtanding ſearch in theſe varieties (which yet is the 
only mears;thatwe have in our ſelves,to doit with) weſhall certainly 
loſe our ſelves in their wizzdings ; there being in every of them ſome- 
thing to belzeve,above that reaſor which leads us to the ſearch. Reaſon 
gives usthe Anatomy of things,and zH/nſtrates witha great deal of plain- 
veſs, alltheways that ſhe goes: but her {ine is too ſhort, to reach the 
depths of Religion. Religton carries a confutation along with it : and 
witha high hand of Soveraignty,awes the mquiſitive toxene of Nature; 
and whenſhe would mmrawmr privately,ſhe will not Tet her ſpeak, Rea- 
ſon, like a mild Prince, is coment to ſhew his SubjeFx the cauſes of his 
commands, and rule. Religion, with a higher ſtrain of Mo) bids do 
t, without inquiring further then the bare command - which, without 
doubt, is a means of procuring mighty reverence. What we know not, 

we reverently admire ; what we do know.is in aſort fubjett tothetri- 
'umphs of the ſox/,thathath diſeovered it. And,this ot knowing,makes 
us not able to judg. Every one tells us, his own is the trueſt : and there 
Y RAY > _ is 
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is none,I think;but hath been ſeal'd with'the blovdof ſome. Nor can! 
I fee, how: we may morethan probubly,praveany:: they being all ſet in 
ſuch hejghte,as they arenot ſubjeF to the:demonſtrations of Rexſor, And, 
| as we may eaſier ſay what a ſoul 15 not;thanwhat'tt1siſQ we may more! 
| ealily Mifrore a Religion for falſe, than prove it for one that is true -/ 
There being in the world, far more E?#or; than Trath+\Yet is there be-! 
| ſides, another m7ſery, nearas great asthis;z and thats; that we cannot! 
be our own chuſers- but muſt take it upon tr», from others. Are we 
| not oft, before wecan diſcern thetrze, brought'up and grounded in! 
the falſe, ſucking in Hereffe, with our milk in childhbvod'2 *Nay, when 
we come to years of abler judgment, wherein the mind is grown up 
complete Man : we examine not the ſoundneſs; but: retain 1t meerly, 
becauſe our Fathers taught it us. What alamentable weekzeſs is this 1n 
Man,that he ſhould build his Eter-al welfgre,on the approbation of per- 
haps a weak and ignorant Parent 2 OQ! why is our zegle& the moſt, in 
that, wherein our care ſhould be greateſt? How few are there which | 
fulfil that Precept of trying all things, and taking the Al 2 Afſuredly 
though Faith be above Reaſon, yet 1s therea Reaſon tobe given of our 
Faith. He1sa Fool that believes he knowsneither what;nor why. A- 
mong all the Diverſities of. Religion, that the world holds, I think: it | 
may ſtand with moſtſafety,to take that, which makes moſt for. God 
glory,and Mans quiet. T confeſs, in all the Treatiſes of Religion that I 
everſaw, Ifind nonethatl ſhould ſoſoon follow, asthatof the Church 

Exgland. 1 never found ſo ſound a Foxrdation,fo fure a dire@;or for 
Religton, as the Song of the Angels at the. Birth of Chriſt 3, Glory be #6 


God on high : There 1s the Honor,the reverewd Obedience,and the Admi- 
ration, and the Adoration,which-we ought to give him.Or earth peace ; 
This is the fect of the former z ——_ in the hearts of mer, wheres | 


by the worldappears inhisnobleſt beauty,being an entire'charr of inter- 
mutual amity. And good will toward\men ; This is Gods mercy, to re- 
concile Man to himſelf,after his fearful deſertioz of his Maker. Search 
all Religions the world through; and you will tind none that aſcribes 
ſo much to God, nor that conſtitutes ſo firm a love among Men,as does 
the eftabliſht DoFrine of the Proteſtant Church among.us. All other 
either detra&@ from God : or infringe the Peace of Mex, The Jews in 
their Talmud ay, Before God made this, he made many other Worlds, 
and mar'd themagain ; to keep himſelf from Idlereſs. The Turks un 
their Alchorax bring him in, diſcourſing with the Argels,and they tel- 
ling him, of things which before he knew not: and after,they make 
him ſwear by Malomers Pen,and Lines; and by Figgs,ard Olives.The 
Papiſts pourtrayhimas an old Man; and by this means; drſ-deifie him, 
derogating alſo from his Royalty, by their odious interpoſing of merit. 
And for the Society of men; what bloody Texets do they al! hold ? 
as, Thathe deſerves not the ame of Rabbz, that hates not his Enemy 
to the death. That 'tisno ſi: to revenge injuries : That "tis meritorious 
to kill a Heretic,, with whom no faith isto be kept: Even tro the un- 
gluing of the whole worlds frame; Contexted only,by Commerce, and 
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Contrafts. What abhorred burbariſms did Sthmar leave in Precept;to | 
| tis Succeſlor Solymarn? which, : though I am not certain'they were 
ratified 'by their Myfties 3 1am ſure, are pradtiſed by the I»heritors 
of his Empire: By this taſte, learn to dete#them al. | 
. wwietyh 2 is. 4 ) 


Ne: putes eſſe nefas, cognatum hanrire cruoren : 
- Et jooee frater conſtabilire Domum. | 
Twre, -Fides, Pietas, regni dum nemo ſuperſit . 
HEmulus, haud turbent relligione animun. 
Hec zatio eſt, que ſola queat regale teri 
Nomen, & expertem te ſmmit eſſe metus. 


Think not'thy kindreds murther ill, tis none : 
By thy ſlain brothers, to ſecure thy Throne, 
'Law, Faith, Religion, while no Rivals aim 
Thy ruin, may be pradtis'd, elſe they maim. 
This is the way, how Kingly names may be 
Inſaf't,and from diſtraftive terrors free. | 


: Tnother Reljgions,of the Heathen,what fond opinions have they held 
of their Gods # reviling with unſeemly threats, when their affairs 
have thwarted them. As if allowing them the zame, they would con- 
ſerve the Numen to themſelves. In their ene. butcherly cruel? 
as if (as 'tis faid of them) they thought by izhumarity, toappeale the 
wrath of an offended Deity. The Religion which wenow profeſs, eſta- 
bliſhethall in another ſftrezz. What makes more for Gods glory? what 
makes more forthe mutual love of Man,then the Goſpel All our abili-| 
ties of good; we offer to God,as the Foxntain from whencethey ſtream. 
Can the day be light, and that light not come from the Sur £ Can a 
Clock go, without a weight to move it, or a Keeper to ſetit ? As for 
Man : it teaches him to tread on Cottoxs,mild's his wilder temper - and 
learns hin in his patierce, to affet his Exzexries. And for that which 
doth partake on both : itmakes Jxſt God,a friend to unjuft man,with- 
out being «-jxſt,cither to himſelf, or Man. Sure,it could be no other, 
then "14, In. 48 ofa Deity,to find out a way, how Mar,that had juft- 
ly made himſelf wn:happy, ſhould, with a full ſatisfaFion to exactelt | 
Juſtice, be made again moſt happy. T would with no man that is able 
to try, to take his Religioz: uponothers words: but once reſolved mn 
it, 'tis dangerous to xegleF, where we know we do owe a ſervice,:.: 
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 Diz multa negle#; dederunt, 
Heſperie mala lufuoſe. 


God neglected, plenteouſly 
Plagued mournful [raly. 


And this, before Horace his time;when God is neglefed of Man; Man 
ſhall be conmtemned of God. When Manabridgeth God'of his honor ; 


God will ſhorten Maz of his bappireſs.It cannot butbe belſt,to give all 
to 


RESOLFVES,. 29 
"to hime, of whom whatſoever we have, wehold. I believe it Jefeſt to|CENT. I. 
take that Religzon, which moſt magnifies God, and makes molt, for the| "WY 
peaceable converſation of mere... For, as we cannot aſcribe toomuch to 
hirz, to whom we.owe more then. we can-feribe: fo I think the moſt 
ſplendid eftate of Mar, is that, which comes neareſt to his firſt Creats- 
ou £ Whereln, -all things wrought together, inthe pleaſant embrace- 
ments of mutual love, and- concord. NEAL ] 
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XVIL 
Of Petitions and Denialc. 


Enials in ſuits, are Reprehenſcons, to him that asketh. We ſeem 
I) thereby to tell him, that he craves that, which isnot convenient ; 
ſoerrs from ne ſtation, heſhould reſtin, In'our dewands,we uncover 
our own deſires; in the anſwers we receive, we gather how we are 
ane Beware what thou askeſt; and beware:what thon dex7zeſt.For 
if d;{cretion guide thee not, there is a great deal of danger nboth.We 
often, by one requeſt, open the windows of our heart wider, then all 
the indeavours of our obſervers can. *Tislike giving of aman our hand 
in the dark; which directs him better where we are, theneither our 
vozce,or his own ſearch may. If we give repalſes, we arepreſently held 
in — infearched for the cauſe:which if it be found trenching 
on diſconrteſie; Love diesand Revengeſpringsfrom the aſhes.To a friend 
therefore,a man never ought togivea rough dexzal-: but always,cither 
to grant him hisrequeſt,or an able reaſox why we condeſcend not;by no 
means ſuffering him to goaway «ſatisfied : For that, ever leaves fire, 
to kindlea ſucceeding jar. Dexy nota jult ſyit 3.nor perfer thou one, 
that is #xj»ſt: Either, toa wiſe man, ſtamps unkindneſs in the Memory. 
I confeſs, to a generous ſpirit, as 'tis hard-to beg 3 ſo 'tis harſh to be 
denied. Touch, let thy grant be free, for they will neither beg in- 
jariows favours, nor be 7mpportunate; and when thou beeſt to receive 
of fuch, grate not to much on a yielding friend; though thou maiſt 
havethy wiſh for-the prefent;, thou ſhall perhaps be a ble inthe Z wel. 
Thoſe that are readily daunted upon airepylſe; I would wiſh firſt tof 

by circumſtances, what may be the ſpeed of their ſurt: 'Tis caſter | 
]to bear colleted nnkindneſs, than that which we meet in affroxts : the | 
one we may wrap to deathina ſtill ſilence 5 the other we muſt, for honors | 
ſake,takenotice of. For this cauſe, *twill be beſt,neverto propound 
any thing, which carries not with it, a probability of obtaining. Negat 
ſebi ipſi, qui quod fieri non poteſt petit : When we ask what is not likely 
to be had, before weask, we give our ſclves the denial. I Dueſtions 
arethe avints for worſer Auſwers. cw__ 15s. deſervedly, while our 
demands are either wnfitting, or beyond the expedience of him that | | 
ſhould grant. Nor ought. we.tobe offended with any but our ſe/ves, | | 
— we have 1n ſuch requeſts, tranſgrefſed: the bounds of WIG ; 

| thoug 
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Cent. | though in ſome I-have-known the:denial of oe! fevonr,drowning the 
WW | memoryof zrany fore-performed ones: Tothink 1ll of any man, for not 
| giving me that, which 'he-needs notg1s _ : but for that; to blot 
| out formet: benefits,is extreme ingratitude.”The good mans thanks for old! 
favours, live, evenintheblows of injury." Why ſhould a diſnonted wn- 
kindneſs,make me ingrate for wonted benefits ? T like not thoſe diſpoſiti- 
on5,that can either make nnkindneſſes, and remember" them + or unmake 
favours, and forget theme. For all the favours Ireceive, Iwill be thank- 
ful, though T meet with a ſtop. The fazling of oze, ſhall not make me 
negledtful of many: no, notthoughlT find wpbraiding ; which yet hath 
this effe&, that it makes that an injury,which was before a benefit. Why | 
ſhouldI, for the abortioa of one child, kill all theeelder iſſue £ Thoſe fa- 
pours that I can do,I willnot do forthanks,but for Noblereſs,tor Love; 
andthat witha free expreſſzon, Grumbling with a benefit, like a hoarſe 
voyce, mars the xwſick,of the: ſong: Yet, as T will donone-for thanks ; 
ſo I will receive none without payzrg them. For Petitions to others, [ 
will never. put up #rdecert ozes ; nor will Lit Tfaitin thoſe, cither vex 
my ſelf,or diſtaſte too:much the dezyer. Why ſhould I think hedoes me 
an zxjury,when he only but keeps his own I like Pedaretws his mirth 
well, who when he could not be admitted for one of the three hun- 
dred amongthe Spartars,went away _ ſaid, He was heartily 
glad, that the Republic bad three hundred better men than himſelf. 1 will | 
neither importunetoo much upon «willing minds; nor will Ibe (lo 
in yielding-what I mean to give. For the firſt, with Ovzd, | 


Et pudet, & metuo, ſemperque eademque precari, 
\ 1, Ne ſubeant animo tedia juſtia tuo. 


- | T ſhall both fear and ſhame, too oft to pray, 

Leſt wrged arinds to juſt diſdain give way. | 
For the other ;, I am .confident, Auſenizs gives good counſel, with 
| perſuading-reaſons : | | 

$3 bene quid facias, facias citd : nam citd fatum, 

_ © ""Gratumerit; ingratum, gratia tarda facit. 

+.,Diſpatch:thy purpos'd good - quick courteous deeds, 

 . © Cauſe thanks: flow favoyr, men unthankful breeds. 


XVIII 
Of Poverty. 


{ He poverty of the poor mar, is the leaſt part of his miſery. In all 
theftorms of Fortxzxe,be is the firſt that muſt ſtand the ſhock of 
extremity. Poor men are perpetual Sentinels, watching in the depth of 
zight.againſt the inceſlant aflaults of wart; while the rich lye ſtoved 

in 
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RESOLVES. 
in ſecxrerepoſes : and compaſs 'd with a large abrrdance. if the Land be 
ruſſeted with a bloudleſs Famine 3 arenotthepoor the firſt that ſacrifice 
their lives to Hanger © If War thunders in the trembling Countries lap, 
are not the poor thoſe that are expoſed to the Enemies Sword and 
ontrage 2 If the Plague, like a loaded ſpunge, flies, ſprinkling poyſor 
through a populous Kingdoms the poor are the fruit that are ſhaken 
from . Leary Tree : while therich, furniſhrt with the helps of 
Fortune, have means to wind out themſelves, and turn theſe fad in- 
duranceson the poor, that cannot avoid them. Like ſalt »arſhes, that 
lye low ; they are ſure, whenſoever the Sez of this World rages,tobe 
firſt under, andimbarren'd witha frettizg care. Wholike the poor are 
harrowed with oppreſſzoz,, ever ſubjeft to the i-zperiows taxes, and the 
ripes of mightineſs £ Continual care checks the ſpirit 5 continual la- 
- checks the body ; and continual 7=ſaltatio» both. He is like one 
rowled in a Veſlel full of Pikes; which way ſoever he turns, he 
ſomething finds that pricks him. Yet beſides all theſe, there is ano- 
ther pages Sue miſery : and thisis, that it maketh men contemtible. 


Nil habet infelix, &c. 


Unhappy wazt hath nothing harder in it, 
Then that it makes men ſcorn'd. 


Asif the poor mar were but Fortunes Dwarf; made lower then the 
reſt of men,to be layghed at. The Philoſopher (though he were the ſame 
mind, and the ſame mar ) in his ſquallid rags,could not find admithon, 
when better robesprocured both an open door and reverence. Though 
ontward things can add nothing to our efſertial worth : yet, when we 
are judged —_ thehelp of others outward ſerſes,they much conduce 
to our valxe or diſ-efteem. A Diamond(et im braſs, would betaken for a 
Cryſtal, though it be not ſo, whereas a Cryſtal fetin Gold, will by many 
be thought a Diamond. A poor 241 wiſe,ſhall be thought a fool;though 
he havenothing to condemn him, but his being por : The complaint 
is asold as Solomon: the wiſdom of the poor is 4 iſed; and his words not 
heard. Poverty 1s a gulf, where all good parts are ſwallowed. Poor 
men, though wiſe, are but like Sattezs without a gloſs £ which every 
man will refuſe tolook upon. Poverty 1s 2 rebroach, which clouds the 
luſtre of the | ox. Vertue.. Tt turns the wiſe wan fool tobhumor him that 
isa fool, Good parts 1n Poverty,ſhew like beaaty after ſickweſs;paliid and 
pulingly deadiſh. And if all theſe calamities be but attendants, what 
may we jadgthes ſheisin herſelf/Undoubtedly,whatfoever wepreach 
of contentedne(s in want 5 no precepts can {0 gain upon Nature, as to 
| make her a pr” r= an 'Tis impoſhble to nd content in gnawing 
perry. Lack of things neceſlary, like a Heavy load, and an il ſaddle, 
1s perpetually wringing of the back that ;beavs it, Extreme poverty 
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one callsa Laxthorn,that lights usto all zriſeries. And without doubt, 
when tis | 
of zatare.Wihit-pleafure can he have in life, 


—_— —_ 
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and importumrate.itiseverchafing upon'thevery heart 
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by ſome or other zvisfortune 2 Living no time free, but that, wherein 
he does not live, his ſeep. His zrind 1s ever at jar, either with deſire, 
fear,care,or ſorrow : his appetite unappeaſedly craving ſupply of food,tor 
his body; which is either nummed with cold, in idleneſs ; or ſtew'd in 
ſweat, with labor : nor can it be, but it will imbaſe even the pureſt 
metal in mon : it will Alchymy the gold of vertxe, and mix it with more 
dull A/ay. It will make a man ſubmit to thoſe coarſe ways, which ano- 
ther eſtate would ſcorn: nay, it will not ſuffer the ſoul to exerciſe 
that gemerows freedom, which equal Nature has given 1t 3 but hales it 
to ſuch low #zdecencies,as pull diſdain upon it. Connſel and diſcretion, 
either quite leave a man; or elle are fo limited, by unreſiſtable ze- 
ceſſity, as they loſe the brightneſs they uſe to ſhine withal. 


Crede mibi miſcros, prudentia prima reliquit, 
Et ſenſus cum re, conſiliumque fugit. 


Believe it, Wiſdom leaves the man diſtreſt-: 
With wealth, both wit and coxnſel quits the breſt. 


Certainly, extreme poverty, 1s worſe then abundance. We may be 
good in plenty, if we will; 1n biting perury we cannot, though we 
would. In one, thedanger is caſual :1nthe other, 'tis xeceſſztating. The 
beſt is that which partakes of both, and conſiſts of neither. He that hath 
too little, wants feathers to flie withal : He that hath too much, is but 
cumbred with toolarge a #ail. If a flood of wealth could profit us, it 
would be good toſwim in ſuch a Sea: but it can neither lengthen our 
kives, nor 1nrich us after the exd. I am pleaſed with that Epigram, 
which is ſo like Dzogeres, that it makes him bite 1n his grave. 
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Effigiem, Rex Creſe, tuam, ditiſſime regum, 
dit apud manes Diogenes Cynicws : 

Conſtitit utque procul, ſolito majore cachinno 
Concuſſus, dixit : Quid tibi divitie 

Nunc proſunt, Regum Rex 6 ditiſſime, cim ſis 
Sicut ego ſolus, me quoque pauperior £ | 

Nam quecunque habui, mecum fero, cum nibil ipſe 
Ex tantis tecum, Creſe,: feras opibus. 


When the Tib'd Cynic went to Hel, and there, 
Found the pale Ghoſt of golden Creſus bare, 
He-ſtops, and jeering till he ſhrugs again, . 
Says; O thou richeſt Kirg of Kings, what gain 
Have all thy large heaps brought thee, fine Ty 
Thee herealone, and poorer now then T> * 
For, all I had, I with mebring: bur thou, 

Of allthy wealth, haſt not one'farthing now. 


| , Of what little uſedoes bemake the mine-of this ſame opulentman? 
Surely,Eft«tes be then beſt, when they arelikeſt indsthar be worſt : 
F-, 
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I mean, neither hot, nor cold - neither:diftended with,too ach, nor: 
narrowly:pent with too little : yet nearer to a plenty than want. We 
way be at caſein a room larger then qur ſelves : in a room that is leſs, 
| wecannot.. We need not uſe more than will.ſerve: but we cannot uſe 
leſs. We ſee all things grow violent, and ſtruggle, when we would im- 
priſon them in any thing /eſsthanthemſelves. Fire, ſhut up,is furious. 
Exhalations inclouded, break out; with Thunder. Water compreſlcd, 
ſpurreth through the ſtretched ſtrainer. 'Tis harder tocantract mary 


grains into oze,then to cauſe many ſpring outof oze. Where the chan-' 
zel is too little for the flood, who can wonder at the overflowing ? : 


Lmniſquis inops peccat, minor eſt rews, 


He is leſs guilty, that offends for want, 


was the charity of Petronixs Arbiter.Thereis not inthe world,fuchano- | 
ther object of pity, as the pinched ſtate ; which no man being ſecured | 
from,l wonder at the Tzrants braves, and contempt.Queſtionleſs, I will 
rather with charity help him that is -ziſerable,as I may be; than deſpiſe 
him that is poor,as I would not be. They have flinty and ſteeled hearts, 
that can add calamities to him, thatis already but one intire maſs. 


| XIX. 
Of the Evil in Man from himſelf, and occaſions. 


Is not ſo much wat of good, asexceſs of il}, that makes man poſt 

to lewdnefs. I believe thereare ſperksenow in the ſowl, to flame 

a man, to the moral life of vertze: but that they are quenched by the 
prutrid fogs of corruption. As fruits of hotter Countries,tranſ-carth'd in| 
colder Climates, have vigour enough in themſelves tobe fru@Fnuoxs ac- 
cording to their zatxre : butthat they are hindred by the chilling rips 
of the 4ir,and the ,2il,wherein they are planted. Surely, the ſoul hath 
|thereliqu'd Impreſſa's of DivineVertye (till ſo left within her, as ſhe 
would mount herſelf to the Tower of Nobleneſs, but that ſhe 1s depreſ- 
ſed, by anunpaſlable Thicket of hindrances; the frazlties of the Body 3 
the carrent of the World; and the Armies of Enemies that continually 

war againſt goodzeſs,are ever checking the produTion of thoſe motions, 
ſhe 1s pregnant with. When we run into zew crizes, how we ſchool | 

our ſelves when the a# is over? as if Conſcience had ſtill ſo much jx- | 

ftice left; as it would be upright in ſentencing even agaiuſt it ſelf. Nay | 
many times to gn_—_ the company, wearefain toforceour ſelves to; 

unworthineſs.1 aFions run againſt the grain of the »ndefiled ſoul : and, | 
even while weare a doing them,our hearts chide our hands and tongues 

for tranſgreſſing. Thereare few,that are bad at the fir{t,meerly, out 

of their love tovice. There is a nobleneſs in the mindof mar, which of 
it ſelf, intitles it to the batred of what is 7, Who is it,that is ſo bottorr- 

F 


leſly. 
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Teſly ia to love v#te, becauſe itis vice? Yetwefind, there are ſome ſo 
2dbd, as to lovegoodneſs purely for goodneſs fake. Nay,vice it ſelf is lo+ 
-VEU; biit for the ſcerring good thatit carrieswithit. Eventhe firſt ſor, | 
though itwete'(as St. Auguftiriays) originally from the ſax: yer it 

Was by a wilful blidneſs,committed,outof areſpett to a good, that was 
look't for by it. ' Tis the bodies contagion,which'makes the ſox[leprous. 
In theopitiion'thet weall hold, at the firſt mfuſing, 'tis ſorleſ and 7m1- 
'arzrxlate - hd where we ſte,there be means to ſecond the progreſſions 
of it, it flies to glorious height 3 ſcorning, and weary of the muddy 
declining weight of the body. And when we have performed any bo- 
rourable aFion, how it cheers and lightens it (Elf, and man &£ Asif it had 
notre joy, but in ſuch things, as tranſcending the ſenſe of the druggy 
fleſh, tended to the blaze, and «ſþiring flame of vertue: Nay, then, as 
if ſhe had diſpatched the intent of her creation, ſhe relts full, in her 
ownapprovement, without the weak worlds reedy nnder-propping. Man 
has no ſuch comfort, as to be conſcious to himſelf, of the noble deeds 
of Vertae. They ſet him almoſt on the Throneof a Deity; aſcend him 
to an 19movedneſs ; and take away from him thoſe black fears, that: 
would ſpeak'him ſtill to be but fragile war. 'Tisthe fick and diſcaſed 
ſoul that drives us untounlimited paſſczors. Take her as ſhe is in her 
ſelf, not dimm'd and thickned withthe miſts of corporality; then is ſhe. 


a beauty, diſplayed in a full and divine ſweetneſs. 
Amat, ſapit, re@t facit, atimo quando obſequitur ſus. 
When man obeys his mind, he's wiſe, loves,and does right. 


But this isnot to be underſtood at large. For, fays the ſame Comedian, 
Dui id modo flatbowo, Nor does it only manifeſt it ſelf in it ſelf; but 
even over the body too; and that ſo far, that iteven converts ut to a 
ſpirituality: making it indefatigable in travels, in toils,in vigilancies ; 
| inſenſible in wownd_s, in death, in tortures. 


Omnia deficiunt, animns tamen onnia vincit 
Ilke etiam vires corpus habere facit : 


Saysthe grand Love-Maſter. | 
Though all things want; all things the wind ſubdues, 
And can new ſtrength m fainting fleſb infuſe. 


When we find it ſeconded with the prevalent zncitations of Litera- 
ture and ſweet Morality: how couragious, how comfortable, how 
towring 1s ſhe ? Socrates calls Nature, the reaſon of an honeſt man :asit 
an, following her, had found a Square, whereby to direct his /zfe. 
The oz! thattakes a delight in lewdneſsis galnd uponby. cuſtom : and 
after an u»doing, dulling praGice takes a joyinthat, which. at firſt did 
daunt with terroxr. The firlt a&s of ſinare forthemoſt part frembling, 
fearſsl and full of the bluſh. "Tis the iteration of evil that gives forehead 
to the foul offender. *Tis calie to know a beginning ſwearer 3; he cannot 
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month it like the pra@:ſed mar. He oaths it,as a cowardly Fencer plays 


- CENT. I. 
who as ſoon as he hath offered a blow, ſhrinks back : as if his heart ſuf- | (; 


Vice,then beleft behind for-not being in faſ9707. And, though a man | 
be plunged in wickedneſs, yet would he be glad to be thought good. 
Which may ſtrongly argue the [»tentions of the Soul to be goodzthough 
unable to maturate that ſeed that isin it. Nay; and that like a kind of 
Captive, ſhe is carryed by corr#ption, through boggs, and deſerts,thavat 
firſt ſhe fears to tread upon. $7 at firſt does a little ſtartle the blood. 
Vice carries horrour in her conſidered look,though we find a ſhort plar- 
ſ#bility, inthe preſent imbraces. Thereisno man, but in his ſoul diſhkes 
a ew vice, before heaGtsit. And this diſtaſte is ſo general, that when 
cuſtom has dull'd the ſenſe; yet the mmindſhames to tranſmit it ſelf to 
the torgne 3 as knowing,he which holds Terets againſt Natural Princi- 
ples,(hall,by ſhewing a quick wit, loſe his honeſt name. Goodneſs is not'ſo 
quite extinct 1n 22a, but that he ſtil] flaſhes out aglimmering light, un 
morality. Though vice in ſome ſouls, havegot theſtart on her; yet the 
makesevery mans tozgxe fight for Vices extirpation. He that maintains 
Vicelawful,ſhall have mankind his Enemy. 'Tis gain,not loveto Treaſon, 
that makes man fall a Traitor. A noble deed does bear a ſpur in it (elf. 
They are bad works, that need rewards to crane themup withal. Ibe- 
lieve, if weexamine Natzre, 'thoſe things that have a pleaſure in their 
performance,are bad but by miſ-uſe; not ſimply ſoin themſelves. Eat- 
ing,arinking,mirth,are ill,but in the-mranner, or the meaſure ; not at all 
in the zratter.. Mans wiſdom conſiſts not in the ot uſing, but in the wel 
xſirg of what the world affords him. How to »ſe, is the moſt weight 
leiſon of #:ax. And of this we fail, for. want of ſeconding the ſeeds that 
bein the ſoul : The thornedofirſt choak them; and then;they dwindle, | 
for lack of watering. Two things I will ſtrongly labor for : To remove 
annoyance; and to cheriſh the growth of budding Vertue. He ſpends his 
time well, that ſtrives to reduce Natwre to her firſt.perfeCtion. Like a 
true friend, ſhe wiſhes well to war, but is grown ſo poor,and faln into 
ſuch decay, as indeed ſhe isnotable. I will help her what I canin the 
way;though of my ſelf,I be not able to ſet her ſafe in the end : andif it 
bein ſpiritual things,notableto we man hasnot thatfree power1n 
himſelf, which firſt he had:{ol am far from thinking him ſo dull, tobe a 
patient meerly:t wasnot1n the firſt fall /ajz,but irrecoverably lamed : 
debilitated, notannibilated.: But whether this be true or no, Ithink it 
cannot beill,of whatſoever good we do,to give our God the glory on't. 


| 1111 NR 
Fas Of Preaching. | 
*He exceſs which is in the defe& of 'preaching,has made the Pulpit 
IJ flighted;L-mean, themnch bad Oratory we find it guilty of. 'Tis 
a wonder to ne, how mencan preach ſo little;and ſo long:ho long a time, | 
| | F 2 and | 


fered a kind of violence by his toxgne : yet had rather take a ſtep in| 
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and ſo little matter : as if they thought to pleaſe, by.theinculcation of | 
their vain Taniologzes. I ſee noreaſon, that ſo high a Princeſs as Divi- 
zityis, ſhould be preſented tothe peopleinthe ſordid rags of the tongue : 
nor that he which ſpeaks from the Father: of languages, ſhould deliver 
* | his: Embaſſage in ani/ oze. "A man can never ſpeak too wel, where he 
fpeaks not too obſcure. Long and diſtended clayſes, are both tedious to 
the-ear,and difficult for their retaining. A Sertence well couch'd,takes 
both the ſenſeand the underſtanding. |lovenot thoſeCart-rope _ 
that are longer then the memory of man can fathom. I ſee not, but that 
Divinity,putinto apt ſignificarts, might raviſh as well as Poetry. The 
weighty /inesmen find uponthe Stage, I amperſuaded, have been the 
lares to draw away the Pulpits followers. We complain of drowzineſs 
at a Sermon 3 when a Play ofa doubledlength,leads us onſtill with ala- 
crity. But thefaulr is notall in our ſelves. If we ſaw Divinity ated, 
the geſture.and variety would as much invigilate. Butit istoo high to | 
be perſonated by Humarity. The Stage feeds both the ear and the eye - 
and through this latter ſexſe,the Soul drinks deeper draughts. Things 
aGed,poſſeisus more,andaretoo moreretainable,then the paſſable tones 
of the toxgne. Beſides, here we meet with more compoſed language : The 
Dulcia ſermonis,, moulded into curious phraſe 5 though 'tis to be la- 
mented, ſuch wits arenotſet to the right xe, and contorted to Divi- 
nity;who without doubt,welt deckt, will caſt afar more radiant /»ſtre, 
then thoſe obſcene ſenrrilities, that the Stage preſents us with, though 
oedand ſpa intheir gewdzeſt tyre. At a Sermon well dreſs'd,what 
wederſtander canhave a motion to fieep Divinity well ordered, caſts | 
forth a bait, which angles the ſbulinto tlie ear : and how can that cloſe, 
when ſucha gueſt ſits init? They are Serwoxs but of baſer metal, which 
kd the eyesto ſlumber. And ſhould we hear acontinudd Oration,upon 
fiicha Subjed& asthe Stage treats on, in ſuch words as we hear ſome 
Sermons, I am confident, . it would not only be far more:tedious but |- 
nauſeous and contemptful. The molt advantage they have of other pla- 
ces, is, in their good Lives and AGioxs 5 For 'tis certain, Cicero and 
Roſciweare moſt compleat, whenthey both-make but one Man. He an- 
ſwered well,that after often asking, faidftill, that Azor was the chie- 
feſt patt ofan Orator. Surely,the Oratiox 1s moſt powerful,where the 
Tong is diftuſive and ſpeaksin a zative decency,eveninevery limb. A | 
good Oratoy ſhould pierce the ear, allurethe eye, andinvade the mind 
of his hearer; And this is Sexeca's opinion: . Fs words. are better then 
fine ones : I ikenot thoſe thatare 77-judicionſlymade;but ſuch as be ex- 
| preſſrwely ſignificant : that lead the mind to ſomething, beſide thenaked 
term. And hethat ſpeaks thus,muſt not look toſpeak thus every day. 
A kemb'd Oration w1ill coſt both ſweat and the rubbing of the brain. And | 
kemb'dT wiſhit, not frizled, nor cur['d. Divinity ſhould not laſciviate. | 
Omnwormwooded Teſts I like wel; but they are fitter for the Tavers, 
then the Majeſty of a Texeple,Chriſi taught the People with Authorety. 
Gravity becomes the Pulpit. Demoſthenesconteſt he became an Orator, | 
by ſpending more.Oy/ then Wire. This is too fluid an Elemert to be- | 
| | get 
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get ſubſtantials, Wit, procur'd by wize, is, for the moſt part, like the 
ſparklrags inthe cup, when 'tis filling : they brickit for a moment, but 
dieimmediately. I admire the va/oxrof ſome men, that before their 
Stadies, dareaſcend the Pulpit ; and do there take more pains, then 
they havedane in their Library. But having donethis, I wonder not, 
that they there ſpend ſometimes three hours, but to weary the People 
into ſeep.And this makes ſome ſuch fiugztizve Divines,that like cowards, 
they run away from their Text. Words are not al/,nor matter is not all ; 
nor geſixre:yet together,they are. 'Tis much moving in an Orator,when 
the Soul ſcems to ſpeak, as well as the toxgze. St. Auguſtin ſays, Tully 
was admired more for his to»gue, then his mind ; Ariſtotle more far his 
mind, then his tongue; but Plato for both. Andſurely, nothing decks 
an Oration more, than a Sn able well to conceive and utter. I 
know, God hath choſen by weak things, toconfound the wiſe : yet I 
| ſeenot butinall times, a waſhed Laxgxage hath much prevailed. And 
| even the Scriptares, (though I know not the Hebrew) yet I believe 
they are pen in a torgxe of deepexpreſiion: wherein, almoſtevery 


How political is Moſes in his Pentateuch £ How Philoſophical Job?How 
maſſie and ſententious is Solomon in his Proverbs £ how quaint and 
flamingly amorous in the Canticles ? how grave and ſolemn in his Ec- 
—_— ? thatinthe world, there isnot ſuch anotherdiſſeQion of the 
world as it. How were tae Jews aſtoniſhedat Chrifts Do@rine? How 
eloquent a pleader is Paul at the Bar ?in diſputation how fubtle? And 
he thatreadsthe Fathers, ſhall find them, as if written with a cri 

pezz. Nor is it ſuch a fault as ſome would make it, now and then, to let 
a Philoſopher or a Poet, come in and wait, and give a Trencher at this 
Banquet. St. Paul is Precedent for it. I wiſh no manto be #00 dark, 
and full of ſhadow. There is a way to be pleaſingly plain,and fome have 
found it. Nor wiſh I any man to a total neglect of his bearers. Some 
Stomachs riſe at ſweet-meats. He prodigals a Mize of Excellency, that 
laviſhes a terſe Oration to an Apron'd Auditory. Mercury himfelf may 
move his tozgxe in vain, if he hasnone to hear him, but a Non-imtel:- 
gent. They that ſpeak to children, aſſume a pretty hſping. Birds are 
caught by the counterfeit of their own trill; notes. There is a Magic 
in the To-rgae, can charm the wild mans motions. E ce 15a Bridle, 
wherewitha wiſe man rides the 2 of the World, the People. He 
that hears, has only thoſe affe@Fors that thy toxgxe will give him. 


Thou maiſt give ſmiles or tears, which joys do blot : 
Or Wrath to Judges, which themſelves have nor. 
You may ſee it in Lacans words : 


Flet (i flere jubes, gaudet, gaudere coafius : 
Et te dante, capit Jndex, quam non babet iram. 


I grieve, that an tainglo excellent as Divizity 1s, ſhould fall ito a 
ſluttiſh handling. Sure, though other interpoſures do.eclipſe her; yet 
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word, hath a I ſenſe which does illuſtrate by ſome al/uſior. | - 
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this is a principal. I never yet knew a good Tongue, that wanted ears 
to hear it. I will honor her, in her plaiz trim : butl will wiſh to meet 
her in her graceful Jewels : not that they give additionto her goodneſs : 
but that ſhe is more perſuaſive in working on the ſoul ſhe meets with. 
When I meet with Worth which I cannotover-love, Ican well endure 
that Art, which is a means to heighten liking. CoxfeF;ors that are 
cordial are not the worſe, but the better for being gilded. 


X XI. 
Of Reconciling Enemies. 


4 g 1 s$ much ſafer to reconcile an Ezemy, then to conquer him. ViGory 
deprives him of his power ; but Reconciliation, of his will : and 
thereis leſs danger in a wi which will not hurt,then in a power,which 
cannot. The power is not ſoapt to tempt the wil, as the wil is ſtudious 
to find out mears.Beſides,an Exemyis a perpetual Spie,upon thy ations ; 
a Watch, toobſerve thy fails,and thy excurſions. All which,in time of 
his Captivity,he treaſures up,againſt the day of advantage, for the con- 
founding of him that hath been his Detazzer. When he's free from 
thy power, his alice makes him 7:iz*ble-eyed : apt to note a fault, and | 
publiſh it : and with a ftramned conſtruZion, to deprave thoſe things, 
that thy intents have told thy ſoxl are honeſt. Like the Crocodile, he 
{limes thy way, to make thee fall ; and when thou'art down,he infj- 
diatesthy i-trapped life 3 and with the warmeſt bloudof thy life, fat- 
tens his inſulting exvy. Thy ways he ſtrews with ſerperts and invenrom- 
ings. Thy vices he ſets, like S.Paxls,on high : for the moe of the world, 
and the ſcatter'd City: Thy vertues, like S. Faiths, he placeth under 
round, that none may notethem. Certainly, 'tisa miſery to have any 
Sebab oicher very powerful,or very malicious. If they cannot wound 
upon proofs,they will do it yet upon lkelihoods:and fo by degrees and | 
fly ways corrupt the fair temper of our Repwations. In which this di{- 
advantage cannot be helped ; that the Mxltitnde will ſooner beheve'| 
them then our ſelves. For Afﬀirmations are apter to win belief, then 
Negatives touncredit them. It was a Spawrr of Machiavel,that a ſlander | 
once raiſed, will ſcarce ever die,»or fail of finding ſome, that will allow it 
both a harbour,und truſt. The baggage-world defireth of her ſelf to ſcar 
the face,thatis fairer then ſhe: and therefore,when ſhe finds occaſion, 
the leaps, and fliesthen to imbracement of the thingſhe wiſhed for : 
' where, with a ſharp-ſet appetite, ſhe quarries on the prey ſhe meets 
; withal. When Senecaasked the Queſtion; '©uid eft horin: inimiciſſt- | 
| mmme? Senccaanſwers, Alter Homo. Our Enenries ftudies/ate the plots of 
| our 7#3ze - nor isany thing left unattempted, which may induce our 
| damage. And many times the darger is the more,becauſe we ſee itnor. 
{If our Evemybe Noble, he will bear himſelf oa/iarth,and fcorn to give | 
{us an advantage againſt him:though hisowh judicious f#wardreſ7,may 
rg | | pur | 
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putus to the worſe, let his worth.perſuade theeto.an atonement.” He that 
ca be a worthy Enemy 3 will recoucil d,be 4 worthier Friesd, Hethatina 
Juſt cauſe, can valiantly fight againſt thee; can.in alike cauſe, Syht as vali- 
artly for thee. It he he uwworthy,reconicile him top;though there be no- 
thing elſe gain'd, but ſtz{ing of 4ſcardalows tongue 3, even that will be 
worth thy labor. Ule him as a Friend in outward fairneſs : but beware 
him,as an Exezey,apt to re-aſſume his Aras, He that is a baſe foe, will 
hardly be but falſe in ſriend// ip. Enemies like Mivers,are ever working, 
toblow up our untainred -azes. They ſpit a poyſor,that will freckethe 
beauty of a good report : and that fame which is white and pure,they ſpot 
with the pxddled ſprays of the toxgue : For;they cannot but ſometime 
ſpeak as they think : and this St. Gregory will perſuade usto believe: 
That Humana mens, omnem quent inimicum tolerat etiant iniquum &- in- 
pinm putat : All men think their Enemies ill. If it may be done with 
honor, ] ſhall think it a work of good diſcretion, to regain a violent Ad- 
zerfary. But to do it fo,as it pulls a poorwefon a mans ſelf 3 though it 
be ſafe,is worſe then to be conquer'din a. wanfil conteftation. Friend- 
ſhip is not commendable, when itriſes from diſhororable Treaties. But 
he that upon good terms, refuſes a reconcilewlent, may be ſtubborn, but 


an Eremy,thouteacheſt him to do thee a miſchief if he can. I will think 
that endeavour ſpent to purpoſe, that either makes a Friend, or un- 
makes an Enemy. In the one, a Treaſure is wan ; in the other, a Siege 
| is raiſed. When one faid, he was a wiſe King, that was kind to his 
friends, and ſharp to his Exemies : Saysanother, He is miſer, that can 
retain his friends in their love ; and make his Enemies like them. 


XXI1. 
» Of our ſenſe of abſent Good. 


Urely, the Mad-worm hath wilded all Humavity 5 we ſweat far 

\ ) what weloſe, before we know we have it. Weever date moſt on 
things when they, are waztivg ; before we poſſefthem, we chaſe thens 
with an eager run: When we have ther, we ſlight them : When they 
are gone, weſink under the wring of ſorrow, for their lof. Infatuated 
eſtate of Man! That the injoyment of a pleaſure, muſt dimuniſh it : 
hat perpetual uſemuſt make it, like a Pyrawide, leilening it ſelf by 
degrees, tillit grows at laſt to a punG&num, toa zothing. With what 
ds heat, -does-the lime-xtwig'd Lover court a deſerving Beau- 
;ty? Which, when he obtains, is far-ſhort of thar cotert it promiſed 
him : Yet heagain no ſooner loſes. it, but he over-eſteerrs it, to an by- 
perbolical ſuns. Preſence drowns, or mightily cools contentment : and 
_—— ſeems to be a torture, that afflifts moſt, when molt ſtretched. 
ant teacheth us the worth of things.more truly. How ſ{weeta thing 
ſeems liberty, to-one immur'd ina caſe of walls * How dear a jewel is 


not valiant, nor wiſe. Whoſoever thou art, that wilfully continueſt |+ 
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health to him that tumbles in diſtempered blond? 18 it fo, that Pleaſtre, 
whichis an airy conſtitution, cannot wh, ry He by a real body © Ordo 
we ſo empty our ſelvesin'the fruition; that we do'in'it, pour out.our 


| appetrtes alſo ? 'Or is content ſuch a ſlender title, that 'tis nothing bur 


the preſerit row; fled ſooner then enjoy'd? Like'thereport of a lowd- 


| toner'd Gar, 'ceas'd afſoon as heard, without any thing to ſhew ithas 


been, ſave remembrance only. We deſire long, and pleaſe our ſelves 


| with hope. ' We enjoy and loſe together: and then we fee what we have 


forgoneand grieve. Thave known many, that have lov'd their dead 
friends better, thaneverthey did in their life time. There is (if Thave 
given you theright ſenſe) a like complaint in the frewy Lyric. 


O quiſquis velit impias 
Te &- wy tollere cynicam ; 
S7 querit, Pater urbium 641 
Fubſerth; ftatuis, indomitam andeat 
Refrenare licentiam, pY 
Clarws poſt genitis : quatenus ( hen nefas | 
Virtutem {4 | ate; ' 5% 
Sublatam ex oculis querimus invids. 


They that ſtrive to chaſe away 
Slaughters and inteſtine War - 
That would have dumb Statues ſay, 
' Theſe their Cities Fathers are - 
Let them their own wild luſts tame, 
They ſhall not live, till dead. (O Fate!) 
We envious, hate ſafe Vertues name : 
She dead, we figh our widowed ſtate. 


Weadorethe bleſſmngs that wearedepriv'd of. An eſtate ſquander'd 
in a wartor waſte, ſhews better inthe »zif, then while we had the »ſe 
ont. Poſſeſton blunts the thowght and apprehenſion. Thinking is prope- 
reſt to that, which is abſent. Weenjoy the preſert : but we think on 
future things, or paſſed. When berefits are loſt, the rind has time to 


' recount the ſeveral worths : Which,aftera conſiderate ſearch,ſhe finds 


to be many more, then the axexamining poſſeſſror told her of. We ſee 


\*Tis a true one : 
' dian was then ſeriows, when he writ, 


moreinthe ponpeſre of a Watch,then we can,when 'tis ſet together. 
leſſangs appearnot, till they be vaxiſtt. The Come- 


| Trume denique homines noſtra intelligimus bona, 
Cam que in poteſiate habuimms, ea amiſimmus.. 


Fond men, till we have loſt the goods we had, 
We underſtand not what their values were. 


| Tis folytoneglet the preſent; and then,to grieve that we have neg- 
|Jefed. Surely,he does bett;that is careful to preſervethe bleſſings he has, 


as 
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| as long as he:can; and when they muft take their leaves, toler them 
go without ſorrowing, or over-ſumming them. Vain are thoſe lazrenta- 
t:ons that have no better fruit, thenthe', ſpleaſenting of the ſoul, that 

owns them. I would add a'thirteenth'real Tabor, to the feigned twelve : 
| or do any thing that lies in zoble mar, to pleaſure or preſerve the Hſe 
of a friend. But dead once; all thar teagy can do, is only to ſhew the 
world our weakneſs. I ſpeak but my ſelf a fool, to do that which rea- 


ſon tells me is #rreaſonable. ' It was the Philoſophers diate, That he 
which laments the death of a Man, laments, that that Man wasa Man. | 
Tcount it a'aced-rozal, in the Kingly David, who began to warm his 
joys again, when the Tzfants bloud wascold : As if the breath which 
the child loſt, had diſclouded his endarkned heart. 1 will apply my ſelf 
to the preſent ; to preſerveit, toenjoy it. But, never be paſſionate for 
the loſs of that, which I cannot keep 5 'nor can regaiz.: When I have 


a bleſſing, T will reſpþe@F it, I will love it, as ardently as any #2ar. And 
when'tis gone, I confeſs, T would grieve as little. And this I think | 
I may wel/ do, yet owea dear reſpef? to the memory of that I loſt. 


| XXII [. 
That no Mani can be: good to all. 


Never yetknew any manſo bad, but ſome haye thought him horeſt ; 

and afforded him love.Nor ever any ſo geod,but ſome have thought 
him vile; and hated him. Few are (0 fi3gmatical, as that they are not 
honeſt ro ſome. And few again are ſo;j#ft, as that they ſeem not to ſome 
nnequal: either the ignorance, the ervy, 'or the partiality of thoſe that | 
judg, do conſtitute a various mzar. Nor, can a man in himſelf,always ap-| 
pear alike to all. In ſome, Nature hath inveſted a diſparity. In ſome, Re- | 
port hath fore-blinded Judgment. And in ſome; accident is thecauſe of; 
diſpoſing us to love;or hate. Or,if not theſe, the variation ofthe bodies 
kumors. Or, perhaps, not any of thefe, The ſoul is often led by ſecret 
motions, and loves,the knowsnot wiiy. There are impullive privactes, 
which urge us to liking, even againſt the Parlzamental AFs of the two 
Houſes, Reaſvn, and the Common Senſe. As if there were ſome hidder 
beanty,of a more Magnetique force,then all that the eye'can ſee. And this 
too, more powerful atone tizte, than another. Undiſcovered influences 
pleaſe us now, with what we would ſometimes conterrr. Thave come 
tothe ſame man, ' that hath now welcom'd me with a free expreſſzor 
of love, and conrteſies ; and another time hath left me »»ſaluted at all. 
Yet, knowing him well, I have beencertain of his ſound 7ffe&:07 - and 
havefound this,notan i»terded neglet; butan indiſpoſedneſs,or,a mind, 
ſeriouſly bufied within. Occaſion reins the motions of the ftirring mind. 
Like men that walk intheir /ceps, weare led about, we neither know 
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whither nor how. T know thereisa generation;that do thus,out of pride |. 

and1n ftrangers, I confels, I know not how to diſtinguiſh. Forthere is || 

no diſpoſition, but hath a varniſht vizor, as well as an unpencill d face. | | 
| Some | 
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RESOLVES. 


Some people cozen the world: are bad, and are not thoughtſo. In 
ſome, the world is cozened : believing them ill, when they are not. 
Unleſs it hath been ſome few. of a Famzly;, I have known the whole' 
| Mole-hill of Piſarires (the World)1n an error, For,though Report once 
vented, like a ary caſtinto a Pozd, begets circle upon circle, till it 
.meets with the bazk, that bounds it : yet Fae often plays theCxr,and 

opens, when ſhe ſprings no game. Cenſares will not hold out wezght,that | 
havelife only from the ſpurgy cels of the common brain. Why ſhould I 
definitively cenſure any man, whom I know but ſuperficially £ as if I 
were a God, to ſee the inward ſoul. Nature, Art, Report, may all fail: 
Yea, oftentimes probabilities. There is no certainty to diſcover Max 
by, but Tize, and Converſation. Every max may beſaid in ſome ſort, 
to have two ſouls ; one, the zzternal mind ; the other even the out- 
ward air of the face and bodies geſture: And how infinitely in ſome 
{ball they differ? I have known a wiſe look hide a fool within : and 
a merry face, inhold a diſcontented joul. Cleanthes might well have 
fail'd in his judgmert, had not accident have helped him, to the ob- 
ſecured truth. He would undertaketo read the ind inthe body. Some 
totry his 5kz, brought him a lnxuriows fellow, that in his youth, had 
been expos'd to toyl - ſeeing his face tarn'd and his hands leather'd 
with a hardened s$kin, he was at a oe Whereupon departing, 
the man ſacezed, and Cleanthes ſay, Now I know the man, he is ef- 
feminate, For great laborers rarely ſneeze. Judgment is apt to err, 
when it paſſeth upon things we know not. Every man keeps his 
mind, if he liſts, 1n a Labyrizth. The heart of Man, to Man, is a 
room i»ſcrntable. Tnto which, Nature has made no certain window, 
but as himfelf ſhall pleaſe to oper. One man ſhews himſelf to me, to 
another, he is ſhut up. No man can either [ke a/, or be liked of 
all. God doth not pleaſe a. Nay, I think it may ſtand with Divz- 
nity, as men are, to ſay, he cannot. Man is infinitely more ipotext. 
I will ſpeak of every man as I find. If T hear he hath been i/ to o- 
thers, I will beware him, but not condemn him, till I hear his own 


Apology. 


nt ſtatuit aliquid, parte inauditd alter4, 

licet ſtatuerit, hand equws eſt. 
Who judgment gives, and will but one ſide hear, 
Though he judg right, is no good Julticer, 


The Natwre of many men 1s abſiruſe: and not to be eſpi'd, at an 
inflant. And without knowing this,I know zothing that may warrant 


my Sextence. AsT will not to far believe reports from others: So I 
will never cenfare any man, whom I know. not i#ternaly ; nor ever 
thoſe, but ſparing, and with zvodeſiy. 


XXIV. The 
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FF Find'if the Creati0#, the frſ# bleſſing God gave Mar, was, Be fruit- 
| [ ful und initltiply.' AN Tind hdr by a prevept, not a a 
It being a thing ſo neceſlary, as God would not leave it, but almoſt in 
\an imeprlſrve quality. And withal to ſhew us that (even from the be- 
;ginning) 22azs happineſs ſhould conſiſt, in obeying Gods commands. 
' All men love tolivein poſter:ty. Barrenneſs is a — ; and makes men 
unwilling to die. * Mex] rather than they will want inſuing memory, 
will be ſpoken by the handed Statue : Or by the long-laſting of ſome 
inſenſate Momiment. When bragging Cambyſes would compare him- 
ſelf with-his Father Cyr5,and ſome of his flatterers told him,. hedid 


excel him: Stay, ſays Creſws; you are not his equal, for heleft a ſor be-| 
'hind him: 'As if he were an 7»perfe Prince, that leaveth an xnhelmed 
State. When Pkzlipviewed his young fon Alexarder,he faid,he could 
then be content to-die. Conceit of a ſurviving name, ſweetens Deaths 
 Aloed potion. - Tis for this, we ſo lovethoſe that areto preſerve us in 
extended ſucceſſions. There was ſomethirig more in'it, than the naked 


1n their indulgent laps) asked.,ifthey were the children that the women 
'of thoſe Lands brought forth. For he thought ſuch reſpeFful love, was | 
due to none, but a ſelf-extracted off-ſpring, Nor is this only in the baſer 


hid in himſelf alone: he is ſtill ſtrengthening of his weaker brother. | 


| 


| 


/pagation both of it and #areGood works,and good inſtruFions,are the 


How ſoon would the world and Chriſtianity fail, if there were not pro- 


generative aFs of the ſoul : Out of which ſpring new poſterity to the 
Church and Goſpel. And I am perſuaded, tobe a means of w—_ 
more to heaven, is aninſeparable deſireofa ſoxl, that is rightly ſtated. 
Good men; wiſh all that they converſe withal, in goodeſs, to be like 


ſtributive;andhad rather pleaſure many with a ſelf-injury, _ bury 
| T3 


themſelves. How ungratefully he ſinks away, that diesand does no- 
thing, to reflect a glory to Heaven £ How barren atree he is, that lives, 


—— cumbers theground; yetleaves not one ſeed, not one | 
good wo 


rk, togenerate another after him? Iknow all cannot leave 
alike; yet, all may leave ſomething, anſwering their proportioz,,their 
kinds. They be dead, and withered grains of Corn, out of which,there 
will not one Ear ſpring. The Phyſicraz that hath a Soveraign Receipt, 
and diethunrevealing it, robs the world of many bleſſings which might 
multiply after his death : Leaving this Colle@ion.atruth to all ſurvivers, 
That hedid'goodto others, but to do himſelf a greater. Which, how 
contrary itisto Chriſtianity, and the Natwre of explicative Love, I ap- 
peal to thoſe minds where Grace hath ſown more Charity. Vertue is di-| 


part of man,the body; buteven inthe ſagacious ſoul. Thetfirſt At God| 
requiresof a Convert, is be Jrecfut The good mans goodzeſs, liesnot| 


nefits | 


—— 
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delight; Now.uathe depth of borrar. Davmned Satan! that with Orpbears | 
witha cortempt derideſt us: Like a cunning Covntizar, that dallies the 


them perritert, and ſeek ſore way,to ſatisfies, whereas, he that yields 


deſtroying end : or could bring thee any pleaſure, and initnot aim at 


ſnare us? Heſhews us nothing but a tempting face 5 where he hath 


provender in their hands to ride them. I// a@iovs are perpetual pertur- 
| formance was delightful : and the guilt is worſe thenthe: puniſhment. 


FESoDrAS TT 


benefits that might pleaſure a multitude. I doubt whether ever he will 
find the way to Heaver, that defree4o go thither alone. They are 
envious Favorites, that wiſh their po wp wo a; 7 an 
themſelves. All beau For ble, brlightned ſouls cannot 
but diſperſe their #4ys. I ifT can, do CC etkine For others, and 
beaver 5' notto deſerve by Tt; WENT my. ſelf, and my thanks 


ATOL 307 43%} Y 3J:O +. ont dt” hahwd 978 ot ro dog 5 Ho 
NÞ willing Sizwas evernithead diſpleſing ; yet, is4tuot ſoonex.| 

A paſt, that diſtaſteful. - Though plcafuremerries tht $guſes for 2, 
while; yet hotror: after. yulturs the wconſurring:begrtz and. thole| 
whith carry the:moſt pleaſing. tuſtr, fitus.with:the Largeſerrely@ations. | 


Nothing fo ſoori, can work fo ſtrange a.chapge:. Now m the! beight. of | 


airs; and dexttroxs. warbles,dead{t us tothe Flames of Hell z.and then, 


Rx+ffier to undo himſelf, and then pays him: with a- freer, and ſcorz.| , 
Or,.as fomemen will 'do:'to a deſir _ vow, and: promile that, | 

1 the heat of paſſion, which they never mind to ſtand unta,Herein only; | 
is the differerice : Gratitude, and good natyre, may ſometimes make 


to the wooirg Devil, does but more augment his #yraxny, ; For when, | 
we meet with igzoble ſpirits,the more obedience, isa cauſe of the worſer! 
x ſe." How ofter, and how infinitelyate we abuſed? with what Maſques 
and Trixmphisare we led to deſtruftion? : Fooliſh, beſotted, degenerate 
Mas | that having ſooftenexperimentedhis juggling,wilt yet believe 
ns fitions, \and hits turfed Mixes + as if he had not many'ways to one: 


thine overthrow. Knowelt thou not, that he ſows his #ares by night > 
and inhis Bazts, hides all he knows may hwrt thee £ Are not all thoſe 
deliehts he brings us, like traps we ſet for Vermine, charitable, but to 
kill 2 :Does he not firſt pitch his #0zls, and then traiz us-about to iz- 


counterfeited Natures excellency, and all the graces of a modeſt counte- 
zance: While whatſoever is znfe@ive, is vailed over with the exaGeſt 
dreſs of comelineſs. When our ſoxls thirſt after pleaſure,weare call'd as 
Beaſts with fodder tothe ſlaughter-houſe : or as Boys catch;Horſes with | 


bations': the puniſhment that follows,is far more grieveas,then the per- 


The moſt ſmart is, to think we have deſerv dt. 


Tle 


| 
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 \ [le give you. the Story. A Pytbagorean bapghtapair okShoorupon: 
anltche $29, | dies; thebloſophenis glad, : and thinks them 
geing: Þ ta,while after, his 6enfience twirches him, and becomes a 
expetual chider”;. he repairs t@ tlie houſe of thedead,caltsin his azovy, 
with thele wards; There, tehothy dues; Thowliveſt to me, though dead to 
al ide, Certainly, ill gotten gains are far werſethen loſſes with preſer- 
ved honeſty. 'Thele grieve but once, the ather are contumally grating 
ypon our quiet,;, He diminiſtes bis own.conteptivent, that would add 
to it, by »»lawfi{neſs ; looking only on the begrzning, he thinks not to 
whatend, the end exteudeth. 'Tis zndiſcretion thatis Hare-ſgbted. 
.--. ... ,. O Demea, iſtuc eſt ſapere, non quod ante. pedes nradd eſt 
 Videre; ſed etiamilla que future ſunt proſpicere: - 

I tell thee. Demea, Wiſdom looks as well 

To things to come as thoſe that-preſent are. 

This differencetha wiſe man and a fool. The firſt begizs in the end ; 
the other eds in the beginning. I will take a part of both,and fix one 
eze on the AF, another on the Conſequence. Soif I ſpy the Devil be 
ſhrowdedinthe following train, I will ſhut the door againftthe pleaſure 
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XXVLI, 
Of Man's Inperfeion. 


(Y* my ſelf, what can I do without the hazard of erring ? Nay,what 
can [ think? Nay,what can I not do,or not think? even my beſt 
buſineſs, and my belt vacancy, are works of —_ and error. Uncom- 
fortable conſtitution of man 3 that canſt not but be bad, both in a&#ior, 
and forbearance ! Corruption mixeth with our pureſt devotions: and not 
to perform them, 1s »eg/e. When we think not of God at all, we are 
impious.,and angrateful : when we do, weare not ableto think aright. 
Imperfe&ion (ways in all the weak diſpatches of the palſied ſoul. It the 
Devil be abſent, our own. ſrailtzes are his tempting deputies. If thoſe 
forbear,the Meretricious world claps our Rs fonds us to a coze- 
ing fail. So which way ſoever we turn, weareſure to be bitter with 
the one, or the other head of this Cerberys. To what can we intend 
ourſelves,wherein thereisnota Devil tointrap us? If we pray, how he 
ca{tsin wandring thoxghts,or by our eyes,{teals away our hearts,to ſome 
other obje&than God! -If we hear, hehath the ſame policy, and prejudi- 
cates our 0pi;.70n with the Max, or part of his do#rine. If we read, he 
perſuades us to let Reaſon jndg, as well as Faith: So, meaſuring by a 
falſe rule, he would make us believe, Divizityismuch ſhort of what it 
ſhews for. If we do good works,he would poyſon them with Phariſaiſm, 
and makes us, by over-valxing,loſe them. If we do/,he incourages us 
to a coztinuance:and at laſt accuſes us. If nothing,we negled the good we 
ſhould do. If we ſleep, he comes in dreams, and wantonneth the 3/- 


it ſelf, though it comes like a Lord, under a pretence of honoring me. | 
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R B SOLVES; 
inclinine- ſoul» If we wake; we miſpend our time 5 6f, at beſt; doyodd 
notwel/: E-vn by bad'cirawmſtances,"poyſoir a "well" mtended-” Gra 
Even A#ions of neceſſity; wediſpatchnotwithout a'ſffar;- we drink 
toexceſs; and the d rowningof-thebnein.-' We eat, not to fatisfie Nz4 
ture, butto over-charge hey, and/to vexereatetheunbridled Jirtte: Ki 
a Mil-wheelis-continually'furn'd round,” and/ever drenched” wii 
new: ſtreams 10 are we always hurried with ſucceſſions of various ſes; 
Like Arrowsſhot in mighty-winds, we wander from the Bow that fent 
us. Sometime we think we do things well: but wheh they are paſt; we 
are ſenfible of the travgreſſion. We progreſsin the waysof Vice, and 
are conſtant in zothing, -but perpetual offending. You may ſee the 
thoughts of the, whipping Satyriſt, how divine they are : 

Mobilis, & varia eſt ferme natura -malorum-: 

Cum ſcelus admittunt, ſupereſt conſtantia: quid fas, 

. Atque nefas tandem incipinnt-ſextire, peratis 
Criminibus : tamen ad mores natura recurrit' 
.  Damnatos fixa, & mutari neſcia: nam quis 
_ 1» Peccandi finem poſuit ſibi? quando recepit 
4 .1.01Bjefum ſemel attriti de fronte ruborem £ 

Duiſnam hominum eſt, quemtn contentum videris uno 

Flagitio £2 

Nature is motive in the quelt of 1] : 

Stated in miſchief: all our ableſt skill 

Cannot know right from wroxe, till wrong be done : 

Fixt Nature, will to condemn'd cuſtoms run 

Unchangedly. Who to his ſizs can ſet 

A certain end 2 When hath he ever met 

Bluſhes once from his hardned forehead thrown ? 

Who isit ſins, and is content with one? | 
Surely there will not a 22a»: be found, that isable to agſwer to theſe 
queries. Their ſouls have cieled ezes,that can ſee nothing bur perfection, 
11 their own labors. It is notto any man given,abſolutely tobe 
I will not be too forward in cerſuring the works of others;nor will I ever 
do any. that I will not ſubmit to judgment,and corre@ion : yet io, as ] 
I will beabletogivea reaſor,why I haveorder'd them, asthe world ſees. 


XX VII. 
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Of curioſity in Knowledg- 


N Othing wraps a mar in ſuch a miſt of Errors,as his own curioſity, 

1 ſearching things beyond him. How happily do they live,that 
know nothing, but what is zeceſſary £ Our kzowledg doth but ſhow us 
our 7gz0rance. Our moſt ſtudiows ſcrutiny,is but a diſcovery of what we 


cannot kzow. Weſce the effe#,but cannot gueſs at the _ Learning 
is like a Rzver,whoſe head being far in the Lard, is,at firſt riſing, little, 
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RESOLVES. 
and eaſily viewed: but, ſtill as you go, it gapethwith a wider bank - not 
without pleaſure, and delightfyd winding; while itis on both ſides ſet 
with frees,and the beauties of various flowers. But ſtill the further you 
follow it, the deeper and the broader tis g;thll-t laſt, it #rwaves it ſelf in 
the anfatborr'd Ocean There youleEmpre water ; but _—— end 
of that liquid, flaid vaſineſ5.., In many things we may ſound: Nature, in 
the ſhallows of her revelatia/s.. We may trace hertoher ſecond cauſes ; 
bat beyond them, we meet-with nothing but the przzle of the ſorl, 
and the'dazle of the mrinds dim eyes. While we ſpeak of things that 
are, that we may d:ſe&, and have power, and aveas to find the'canſes, 
thereis ſome pleaſure,ſome certainty.Buitzwheh we come to Metaphyſics, 
tolong buried Antiquity, and unto wwrreveal d Divinity,we arein a Sea, 
which is deeperthan the ſhort reach of tlie /ize of Ma#. Much may be 
gained by fixdiows inquiſition ; butmore will ever reſt, which Max cars 
not diſcover. I wonder at thoſe, thatwill affame a kyowlede of alt; 
they are nuwiſcly aſhamed of an ignorance, which is not diſgracive. Tis 
no ſhame for man not to knowthat, which'is not m his | mp We 
fill the world with cruel brawls,.inthe obſtznate defence of thar, whereof 
we might with more hozor,confeſs our felvesto'be ignorant. One wilt 
tellus our Saviowrs diſputations among the Do@ors. Another, whatbe- 
came of Moſes body. A third, what place Paradiſe ſtood : and where 
is local Hel. Some will know Heaver as perfedtly, as if they had been 
hurried about in every Sphere :and I think they may. Former Writers 
would have the Zones inhabitablez we find « fm y experience, tem- 
perate. St. Auguſtine would by no means indurethe Aztipodes : weare 
now of nothing more certain. Every Age both confutes old Errors,and 
begets ew. Yetſtill are we more7ztergled;and the further we go,the 
nearer we approach a Sur: that blinds us. He that wentfurtheſt in theſe 
things, we find ending with a cexſure of tifeir vanity, their vexation. 
'Tis queſtionable, whether the progreſs o ing hath done more 
hurt,or good, whether the Schools have not made moreQueſtionsthan 
they. have decided; where have we ſuch peaceable, and flouriſhing 
Common-wealths, aswe have found among{thoſe, whith have not ſo 
much as had the kzwowled of LetterseSurely,theſe fruitleffand erigmatic 
guefivone, are bones the Devil hath caſt amongus, that whiile we ſtrive 
or a vain corgqueſt in theſe toys, we forget the prize weſhould run for. 


much more quiet, than the divided brain of the Statiſt, or the Scholar. 
Who will not approve the judgment of our Modern Epigrammatiſt £ 
Judice- me, ſoli ſemperque perinde*beati 
Sunt, quicunque ſciunt omnia, qutique nihil. 
If I may judg, they only happy ſhow, 
Which do or nothing,  or'elfe all things'know. 
In thingswhereof I may be certain, willlaboy tobe inſtruFed.But, when 
I come wherereaforJoſeth her ſelf; I will be content with retiring ad- 


The Hwsbandmanthat looks not beyond the Plough andthe Sythe,isin} 


miration.Why ſhouldTrack my brains, for unprofitable 7mpoſſubilities * | 
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; 


Though I cannot krow how much is hid 5 1 may ſoort judg what may 
be diſcovered. ; 
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2-9-9 | Of being Overvalded.' 


"TJ Is an; 7ncenverience for'a Man to be counted wiſer than ordinary. 
. J. If -hebea Syperior, -it keeps him from diſcermng what his infe- 
riors are.' For, their opinion of his piercing judgment, makes them toi 
diſſemble themſelves; and fits them with a tare, not only tohide their 
defe&s,.but:to ſhew him only, the beſt of themſelves. [Like 7/ comple- 
xion'd women; that would:fain be miſtaken for fair ; they paint moſt: 
cunningly, where they:know a blemiſh, or kar; eſpecially,when they 
are to izcovnter-with thoſe.that be naturally beartiful. Worth 1n others, 
and defe# in'our ſelves,aretwo wotives,that induce us to the guilding, 
of our own i-perfeF0rs. When the Sun-bak'd Peaſant. goes to fealt it 
witha Gentleman, he waſhes, and bruſhes, and kerſies himſelt in his Ho- 
li-day clothes. When the Gentleman comes tohim, he does five up his 
homely houſe, and covers his:«lazed floor, with the freſhneſs of a r«ſby 


ty; 
Mg 


| carpet + andallis, that he may _ as above himfelf - while he is to 
| meet with one that is ſo indeed. 


| It he bean equal, men are fore-opprei- 
on d of him- fora politic man: and in any matters of weighty commerce, 
they will ſtudyhow to be more caxteloxs of him, than they would of 
an eſteemed man. So he'ſhall be'ſure to conclude nothing, but upon 
harder conditions for himſelf. General Fames warn usto adviſed cox- 
trads.. He'ithatis to play with a cunning: Fexcer, willheed his Wards, 
and Advantage.more; who, were he to meet with one #75kilful, he 
would zegle&,or not think of them. Strong oppoſitionteaches oppoſition 
to be ſo. I have ſeena riſing Favorzte laid at, to be trodin the dſt: 
while the noted 71a, hath paſs'd with the greater quiet, and gary - 
Report both makes Jealous where thereare 2oxe,and increafeth thoſe 
;that there are. If he be an zxferior, he is often a man of #»welcome ſo- 
ciety. He is thought one of too prying an obſervation : and thar he looks 
further into our a&7;ors,than we would have him ſearch. For there be 
few, which do not ſometimes do ſuch a&@7ons, as they would not have 
diſcretion (can. Integrity it ſelf, would not be awed with a blabbing 
Spire, I know, the obſerver may fail as well as the other : but we all 
know Natures'to be ſo compoſed, 

| Aliena meliis ut videant, & judicent, quam ſua. 

That they ſee more of others than their own. 

We judg of others, by what they ſhould be - of our ſelves, by what 
we are. No man has preeminence, but wiſhes to preſerve it in unpru- 
ned ſtate; which while an zferior notes of imperfe@ion, he thinks, 
doth ſuffer detriment : ſo he rather ſeeks to be rid of his company,than | 
deſires to keep him,as the watch of his ways. Let me have but ſo much 
riJdom, as may orderly manage my fa and my means; and I ſhall 
never careto be digited, with a That zs he. I wiſh, not tobe eſteemed |: 
wiſer than uſual -. They that are ſo, do better in concealing it, than in 
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telling the world. T hold it a greater injury to be overvalued, than wn- 
dex. For, when they both ſhall come tothe toxch, the one ſhall riſe 
with praiſe, while the other ſhall decline with ſhame. Fan x7 hath 
more incertain'd hozor; but leſs ſafety : The latter is humbly ſecure ; 
and what is. wanting in remowr, is made up in a better bleſling, 

jiet. Thereis no detraFion worle than to ver ral a man, For 
whileſt his-worth comes ſhort of what report doth ſpeak him : his 
own aTions are ever giving the ye to his hoxor. 


AH — 


NASA 
That M iſ-conceit has ruin'd Man. 


Ur own fo//ies have been the only caxſe,to make our lives arncom- 
'S fortable. Our error of opinion, our cowardly fear of the worlds 
worthleſs cexſare, and our madding after dds gold, have bram- 
bled the way of Vertue, and made it far more difficult than indeed it 
is. Vertue hath ſuffered moſt by thoſe which (ſhould uphold her : That 
now we feign her to be,not what ſhe i5,but what our fondneſs makes 
her, a Hi almoſt unaſcendable, by the roughneſs of a craggy way. 
e force indurance on our (elves, to wave:with the wanton tail of 
the world : We dare not do thoſe things that are lawful, leſt the 
wandring world miſ-conſtrue them : As if we were to, look more to 
what we ſhould be thought, than to what we ſhould reſolvedly be. 
| TAs if the Poet writ wntruth, when he tells his friend, that, 
Virtws, repulſe neſcia ſordide, | 


Intaminatis fuleet honoribas : 
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Arbitrio popularis Aure. 
Vertue, muddy cenſures (corning, 
With unſtained Hoxor ſhines : 
Without »wlgar breath's ſuborning. 
Takes the Throne, and Crowns refigns. 

Nor does ſhe livein perry ; as ſome have ill imagined : though ſhe 
lives not in Palaces, yet ſhe does in Paradiſe : and there is the Spirit 
of fact mga in perpetual life. Vertue is a competent fruition of a law- 
ful pleaſure ; which we may well uſe fo far, asitbringsnot any evil in 
the ſequel. How many havethoughtit the Summum bonum? Antiſthenes 
wasof opinion;that it had ſufficient inir, tomake a man perfedly hap- 
25: to the attaining of which, he wanted nothing but a Socratic 
ſtrength Shall we think goodneſs to be the height of pleaſure inthe other 
world; and ſhall we be ſo mad, as to think it here the ſufferance of 
miſery ? Surely 'twas none of Gods intent, to ſquare mas out for ſor- 
rows. In our ſalutes, in our prazers, we wilh and invoke heavez for 
the happineſs of our friends : and ſhall we beſo unjuſt, or ſo unchart- 
table, as to withhold it from our ſelves ? As if we ſhould make it a 


Nec jumit, aut ponit ſecures 
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| has given them: and for raymert, they are never clad in the ſpoils of 
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faſdion; to'bekind abroad, and diſcourteous at home. I do think no- 
thing more lawful, than woderately to ſatisfie the pleaſing deſires of | 
Nature; \{o'as they infringe not Religion, hurt not owr ſelves, or the 
commerce of lman ſociety. © Langhing isa faculty peculiar to Man: yet 
as if it were given us for 7verſ/on, nocreature livesfo miſerable, fo 
diſconſotate. Why ſhould we deny to'uſe that lawfully, which Na-. 
ture hath made for pleaſure in imployment?. Vertne hath-neither ' ſo 
crabbed a face, nor ſo auftere a look, as we make her. "Tis the world< 
that choaking up the way, does rwgged that which 1s naturally /azoo- | 
ther. How happy and how healthful do thoſe things live, that fol- 
low harmleſs Nature? They weigh not what 1s paſt,are intent on the 
preſent,and never ſolicitous of whatis to come:They are better pleaſed | 
with convenient food than dainty : and that they eat not to diſtemper, | 
but to oxriſh, to ſatisfie. They are well arayed with what Natare|' 


others; but the Flies, the Beaſts, the Fiſtes, may, forallthem, wel- 
come Age in their own” Silks, Woolls, and Scarlets. © They livelike 
Children, innocently ſporting with their Mother, Natzre : and with 
a pretty kind of harm neſs they hang upon her arſe breaſt. How 
rarely tind weany diſeaſed,but by i/-mars miſ-ufing them? Otherwiſe; 
they are-ſound and uncomplaining. And this bleſſedneſs they have here 
above Mar; that never ſecking to be more than Nature meant them, | 
they are mach nearer to the happineſs of their firſt eſtate; Wherein 
this, F confeſs, may be ſomereaſon : Mar was curs'd for his own ſir: : 
they but for the ſi of Mar: and therefore they decline leſs into 
worſe, in this the crazed age of the world : Whereas, Mezx is a daily 
multiplyer of his own calamities : and what at firſt »ndid him, does 
conſtantly increaſe his woes ; Search, and ſelf-preſumption. He hath 
ſought means to wind himſelf out of 2iſery,and 1s thereby implunged 
to ore. He hath left Vertue which the Stoics have defined tobe hoxeſt | 
Nature ;, and is lanched into by-devices of his own ingiddied brain : 
nor do I ſee, but that this defiition may hold with true Religzoz:. 
For that does notaboliſh Natxre, but reftihe it, and bound it. ' And 
though Mar at firſt fell deſperately, yet we read not of any Law he 
had to liveby, more than the Inſtin& of Nature, and the remnant of 
Gods Image 1n him, till Moſes time : Yet inthat time, who was it that 
did teach Abel to do Sacrifice? as if we ſhould almoſt believe, that 
Natyre could find out Religioz. But when Maz (once faln) was by 
degrees grown to a height of prevarication : Then God commanded 
Moſes,to givethem rules,to check the madding of their ranging minds. 
Thus, God made Mar righteous; but he ſought out vain Iroentions ; 
among all which, none hath more befooled him, than the ſetting up 
of Gold: For now, (riches (waying all) rhey that ſerve Vertue, Tike 
thoſeof another Fa&#ior, are puſht at by thoſe that run with the ge- 
neral ſtream. Tncogitable calamity of Man! that maſt make that for 
the hinges of his [fe to turn on, whichneed not inany thing be con- 


niard 


ducentto it. F applaud that in the Weſtern Indies; where the Spa- 
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iard hath conquer'd : whoſe Inhabitants eſteemed. gold,but as it was 
wrought into neceſlary veſſels; and that no more; than they would 
alike of any inferioxr metal ; eſteeming more of the. commodionſneſs, 
thanthey.did of the thing it ſelf. Is it not miſerable, that we ſhould 
ſet upſuchan Idol, as ſhould deſtroy our happineſs And that Chri- 
ſtians ſhould*teach Heathers to undo themſelves by covetonſneſs!How 
happily they liv'd in Spaze,till fremade ſome Mountains vomit Gold! 
and what miſerable diſcords followed after, Vzves upon Auguſtin doth 
report. If this were put down; Verte might then be 2eer again. 
Now, we cannot ſerve heras we Qught, without the leave of this 
Godling. Her acceſs is more difficult, becauſe we muſt go about to 
come to her. As when an Oſzrper hath depoſed the rightful King ; 
thoſe that would ſhew their love to the trxe one, either dare not, or 
cannot,” for fear of the falſe ones might. Some things I muſt do that 
[ would not; as being one among the reſt; that are involved in the 


pugning the Laws of Humanity, I willnever deny my ſelf an honeſt 
{olace, for fear of an azry cenſure. Why ſhould another mans iz- 
juſtice breed my unkindneſs to my ſelf? As for gold, ſurely the world 
would be much happier, if there wereno ſuch thing ih it. Burt ſince 
'tis now the Fountain whence all —_ flow, I will care for it, asI 
would for a Paſs, to travel the World by, without begging. If I 
bave none, I (hall have ſo much the more miſery 3 becauſe cſtor: 
hath plaid the fool, in making it material, when it needed not. 


_—_ 


XXX. | 
Of Women. 


Ome are ſo «ncharitable, as to think af women bad : and others Xe | 


every man ſpeaks as. he finds ; there is reaſon to dirett our opinion, | 
without experienceof thewhole Sex - which in a ftri& examination, 


firſt, ſhe was created his z only the difference was in the Sex : 
otherwiſe, they both were Mar. If weargue from the Text, that male 
and female made man : fo the wan being put firft, was worthier. 'Lan- 


chink the z77ght the better.: That man is made her Governor,and ſoabove 
her; I believe rather thepuniſhment of her fir, than the Prerogetive: 
of his worth. Had they both ſtood, it may be thought, ſhe had never 
been inthat ſubjedFior: - for then it had been no cxrſe,but a continuance 
# her former-eſtate ;, 'which had nothing, but egg init.. Peter 


But Chryſoſtom, he ſays, does doubtr it.” All-will grant her body more 
|4dnrirable, more beautiful than mans: fuller of carioſities, and Noble} 


general neceſſity. Butin thoſe things wherein I may be free from im-/ 


© ſocredulous, as they believe, they «/ are good: . Sure, though | 


makes more for their honor; than moſt'men have acknowledged. - At | 


ſwer, So'the evening and the morning were the firſt day: yet few-will| 


«rtyr indeed is of opinion, that wax before the fal, had priority. 


z : Natures | | 
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Natures wonder :/both for conception,and foftering the produced birth. 
And can wethink"God would'put:a worſer ſoul into a better body? 
When 1a was created, 'tis faid,' God made mar + but when woman, 
'tis ſaid, God builded her; asif he had then been abouta frame of rarer 
Rooms,and moreexat#.compolition.. And, without doubt; in her body, 
ſhe is much more wonderful: and by this, wemay think herſoin her 
mind. Philoſophy tells us, Though the ſox/be not cauſed »" Fpws- body ; 
yet inthe general it follows the temperament of it: ſo the 'comelreſt 
ont-ſidesare naturally (for the moſt part) vertwous within, If placecan 
be any priviledge ; we ſhall find her built in Paradiſe, when mar was 
made without it. *Tis certain, they are by coftztutior colder than the 
bozling man : ſo'by this, more temperate 3. tis heat that tranſports mar 
to immoderation and fury; tis that, which hurries him to a ſavage 
and libidinows violence. Women are naturally the more modeſt : and 
modeſiy is the ſeat and dwelling place of Vertue. Whence proceed the 
molt abhorred villanies, but from a maſculine nnbluſiing impudence £ 
What a deal of ſweetneſs do we find in a wild diſpoſition £ When a 
woman grows bold and daring, we diſlike her, and ſay, ſhe is too like a 
man : yet in our ſelves, we magrnifie what we condemn in her. Is not 
this ijuſtice £ Everyman is {o much the better, by how much he comes 
nearer to God., Man in nothing is more like 'Him; than in being 
merciful. Yet- woman is far more merciful than mar : Tt being a ſex, 
wherein pity and compaſſiozhave diſpers'd far brighter rays. God is 
ſaid to be Love; and I am ſure, (every where womar is ſpoken of for 
tranſcending in that quality. It was never found, but in two men 
only, that their love exceeded that of the feminine ſex - and if you 
obſerve them, os ſhall find, they were both of melting diſpoſitions. 
I know, whenthey prove bad, the are a ſort of the wileſt creatures : 
Yet ſtill the ſame reaſon gives it: for; Optima corrupta peſſuma : The 
beſt things corrupted, become the worſt, They are things, whoſe ſouls 
are of a more dudile temper, than the harder metal of avaz - ſo may 
be made both better and warſe;':: The Repreſentations of Sophocles 


eſs, F ſee not, .butat meetings, men may very! well vie words with 
them.) 'Tistrue,” they are not of ſo tumultuous a ſþi 


nivs:Of man. \ Theis cafie Nutures make them ſomewhat more x:- 
refolite 5: whereby azct have ar them of: feer and 3:conſtancy. 
But-wer have always held: the::Parkament,. and have enacted their 
ownwils, without ever. hearing them ſpeak :.'and then how eafieis it 
tocconchude them;guzlty? Belides, Educationmakes more difference 
between »ew and tbexr,) than;Naturec and; alltheir afperſiors arc leſs 
noble, for that:they.are: only from; their 'Exexres, mem. ' Diogenes 
ſnarted bitterly, when. walking, iwith another, he ſpyed two women 
taſking,, and aid, -See the iV7per:and | Aſpi are changing poyſon. The 
Poet was conceited; that ſaid, After they:were made ill, that God made 
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and: Euripides may be bothetrue :: and for the tongue-vice, tatkative-| 


fitfor great aions. | Natural heat does. more aCtuate the ſtirring Ge-| 


4 
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themt/ fearful,” that. mar aight rule them g:0therwiſe they: bad-been\ paſt || 


dealing 
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dealing with. Catullus his concluſion was too general, to colle& a 
deceit 1n all women, becauſe hewas not confident of his ow. 
Null: ſe dicit mmlier mea nubere malle | 
Puam mibi: non. (i'ſe'Fnpiter ipſe petat. 
Dicit : ſed mmlier _ es ph kn 
In vento. &- rapidt' ſcribere oportet aqud. 
My Miftris ſwears, ſhe'd leave all men for me : 
Yea, though that Jove himſelf ſhould Sriter be. 
She ſays it: but what women ſwear to kind 
Loves, may be writin rapid ſtreams and wind. 
Tamreſolved to honour Vertxe, 1n what ſex ſoever I find it. And 
I think, in the genera], I ſhall find it more in womer, than ze: ; 
though weaker, and more 7firmly guarded. I believe, they are better, 
and may be brought to be worſe. | Neither ſhall the faults of many, 
make me xrcharitable to all : nor the goodneſs of ſore, make me cre- 
dulows of thereſt. Though hitherto,l confeſs,] have not found more 
ſweetand conſtant hk in -:az,, thanT have found in woman: and 
yetof theſe I have not found a xwumber. - 
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Of the loſs of things loved. 


7O croſes do ſo much affe& us, as thoſe that befal us in the 
N things we love. Weare more prieved to loſe oze child of .af- 
feFior, than we ſhould be for »any that we do not ſo nearly care for, 
though every of them be alike to us, in reſpect of outward Relations. 
The ſoul takesa freedom, to indear whatit [;keth, without diſcovering 
the reaſon to x:ar : and when that is taken from her, ſhe piourns, as 
havingloſt a ſozz. When the choice of the ; ren dies, a general la- 
mentation follows. 'To ſome things we ſo dedicate our ſelves, that in 
their partire, they ſeem to take away even the ſubſtance of our ſoul 
along: as if we had laid up the treaſure of our H:ves, in the frail and 
moveable hold of another. The Soxlis fram'doffuch an aGrve nature, 
that *tisimpoſible but it muſt aſſume ſomething to it (elf; to delight 
in: We ſeldom find any, without peculiar deljeht in ſome peep 
thing ;thoughvariows,as their fancies lead them, Hoxor,War,Learning, 
Mrſi,doall 6nd their ſeveral-votaries : who, if they fail in their ſouls 
wiſhes,mournimmoderately. David had his Abſator : Hantahs wiſh was 
children : Hamans thirſt was' Honor: Achitopheltook the glory of his 
C_ Who would have thought, that they could, for the miſs of 
theſe, have exprefied ſuch exceſſrve paſſions * Who would have be- 
heved; that 'one+ negleCtion' of 'his Connſel, Would have. triifs'd up 
Achitaphel in avoluntary Halter; We then begin to be miſerable, when | 
weare totally bent on ſome one #exyporal objec. What one ſublunary 
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Center is there, which 'ts able to receive the circles of the Jorecs 
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Soul 8 All that we find here, is too narrow, and too little, for the patent 
afſeFions of the mind.If they could afford us Beppimeſe in their poſſeſſwr, 
it were not then ſuch foxdzeſs to inleagueour ſelves with an undivida- 
ble love:but,being they cannot make us truly beppy in-their injoying;and 
may make us »;ſerable by their parting 3it will be beſt,not to concerter 
allour rays upon them. Into how many ridiculow peſager do they pre- 
cipitate themſelves,that dote upon a Roſey face £ Who looks not upon 
Djdo, with a kind of ſailing pity, if Virg:l's Poetry does.not injure her 
with love to FEzeas, rather than tell the truth of her hate to larbas. 

Uritur infelix Dido, totdq; vagatur 

Orbe furens : qualis conjetta cerva ſagittd 

Duan procul incautum nemora inter Creſſia fixis 

X- agens telis, liquitq; \volatile ferrum 

eſcixs : illa fugd ſyluas {envy peragrat 

Di& 0s: beret lateri lethalis arundo. 

.Scorch'd in fierce flames, through Cities ſeveral ways; 

Loſt Dido wanders: like ſome Deer that ſtrays, 

And unawares, by fomerude Shepherds Dart, 

In her own Crete, pierc'd to her fearful heart, 

Flies tripping through all Di&e's Groves and Plains; 

Yet ſtill the deadly Arrow ſticks, and pains. 
| But for ſuch hzgh-fed Love as this, Crates triple-remedy is the beſt 
| that I know : either Faſting, or Time : and if both theſe fail, az 
Halter, And ſurely he deſerves it, for robbing himſelf of his ſoul. 
Certainly they can never live in quiet, that ſo vehemently intend a | 
peculiar queſt. Fear and ſuſpicion {ſtartle their affrighted minds; and 
many times, their over-loving is a cauſe of their loſs : Moderate care 
would make it laſt the longer. Often handling of the withering Flow- 
er, adds not to the continuance, but is a properation of more ſwift 
decay. Who loves a Glaſs ſo well, as he will ſtill be playing with it, 
breaks that by his childiſhneſs, which might have been ſound 1a the cel- 
lar or caſe. But when in this we ſhall lay up all our beſt contentments, 
what do we, but like fooliſh Merchants, venture all our eſtate in a bot- 
tom £ It is not goodto bring our ſelves into that abſolute zeceſſ#ty, that 
the failing of one a:#: ſhould periſh us. Who, that cannot ſwim well, 
would with one ſal thred, hazard himſelf in the faithleſsand un- 
ſounded Sea? How pleaſantly thewiſe man laughs at that,which makes 
the Lady weep 5 The death of her little Dog The loving part in her, 
wanted anobject : ſo play, and lapping on it, made her place it there: 
and that ſo deeply, that ſhe muſt bedew her »'zes. at parting with't. 
How improvident are we, to make that,«ffi@ioz in the farewel, which | 
while we had, we knew was not always to for nor could (if we ſo 
pleas'd not) thieve the leaſt rite from us. He 1s unwiſe, that lets his 
light ſpleen clap his wanton: ſides, which knows it needs muſt djze,when- 
ſoere the Myſic ceaſe. I like him, that can both play, and win,and lavgh, 
and loſe, without a chafe or ſighs. Our lovesarenot always conſtant : - 
their objeFsare much more wncertain;and events more caſual than they. 

| Somethin 
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Something EL muſft'/;ke and love: bur, nothing fo violently; as to undo 


will yet caftthe worſt, and prepare as welt for a parting.jorrny, as co- 
hehitation.- And'to preventall,'will bend my tove toward that, which 
canncitherbe loft,nor admivofexceſs.Noryert will Fever lovea Friend 
(little; as that he ſhall not command the A of an howeſb man. 

[141 ; | 


| 


———— — 


XXNI1L 
Of the uncertainty of © Life. 


Mz brevity! more miſerable uncertainty of life ! We are 
L {ure that we cannot /ive long : and uncertain that we ſhall Eve 
at all. Andevenwhile Fam writing thzs, I amnot ſure my'pe# ſhallend 
the ſentence. Our life isfo ſhort; that we cannot init cortemplate what 
. | our ſelvesare : ſo wncertarr, as wecannot ſay, we will reſolve to do it. 
Silence was a full anſwer in that Philoſopher, that being asked, What 
he thought of human life ; ſaid nothing, turrfd him round, and vaniſhr. 
Like leaveson trees, weare the ſport of every puff that blows : and 
with the leaſt gyff, may be ſhaken from our [fe and '»atriment. We 
travel, we ſtudy, we think to diflet the world with contirmed ſearches : 
when, while weare contriving but the #ereſt way to't, Age, and con- 
ſumed years o'retakeus 3 and only labor pays us the loſſes of our zl- 
expended time, Death whisks about the unthoughtful world, and 
with a Pegaſeax ſpeed, flies upon unwary Max ; with the kzck of 
his heel, or the daſh of his - foot, ſpringing ,Fountains of the tears 
of Friends. Juvenal does tell us, how life wings away : 
Feſtinat enim cdecurrere velox 

Floſculus anguſte, miſereq; breviſſuma vite 

Portio: dum bibimus, dum ſerta, unguenta, puellas 

Poſcimus, obrepit, non intelleta, ſenetus. 

- The ſhort-liv'd Flower, and portion 

Of poor, ſad life poſt-haſteth to be gone : 

And while we drink, ſeek women, wreaths and earn d 

_ Applanſe, old age ſteals on us xndiſcern'd. 

If Naturehad not made mar an aGive creature, that he ſhould be de- 
lighted in zz-ploywert, nothing would convince him of more folly,than 
the durance of ſome erterprizes that he takes in hand : for they are 
many timesof ſuch a futurelength,as we cannot in reaſon hope to live 
eill chale concluſion comes, We build, as if welaid foundations for Eter- 
| nity and the expeditions wetakein hand, are many times the length 

of three or four /ives. How many Warriers have expir'd in their ex- 
puenations 3 leaving their breath in the places where they laid their 
Siege? Certainly, he that thinksof lifes caſualties, canneither be care- 
leſs, nor covetows. I confels, we may livetothe SpeFacle, and the bear- 
ing-ſtaff, to the ſtooping back, to the ſnow, or to the ſleckyeſs of the de- 
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my. ſelf withwantmg it. If I ſhoaldever be intangled mthat ſpare ; F| 
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clining crown; but, how.few are there, that canunfold you a Diary of 
© many leavesri2+ More dodiein the Sprirg and Suzmer:of their years, | 
than live tall Autuzer, or. their:growned Winter. Whena'man ſhall 'ex- 
hauſthis-very vitality, for the hilling up of fatal Gold; and ſhall then 
| think, .how.a Hair or Fly. ny: ſnatch himina moment fromit 3 how 


it quelshis [aboriows bope, and'puts his poſting zrixd into a more ſafe 
and quiet pace. Unleſs, we are ſure to enjoy it, why ſhould any man 
ſtrain himſelf,for more than is coverent £T will never care too much, 
for that I am not ſureto keep. YetI know, ſhould all men reſpect but 
their ows time, an Age or two would find the World in r4iz - ſo that 
for ſuch actions, men may. plead ther: operFee, that though they live 
not to enjoy thoſe things themſelves, they ſhall yet be beneficial to 


| poſterity. © And I rather think this an J»ſtin@ that God hath pur in 


| Mar, for the conſervation of things; than an iztended good of the 
Author to his followers. Thus, as in propagation we are often more 
 beholden to the pleaſureof our Parents, than their deſire of having 
us : ſo in matters of the world, and Fortaze, the aims of our Prede- 
ceſſors for themſelves, have by the ſecret work of Providence, caſt be- 
nefits upon us. I will notaltogether blame him that I ſee begins things 
Lifting. Though they be vazzties to him, becauſe he knows not who 
ſhall enjoy them: yet they willbe things well fitted for ſome that ſhall 
ſucceed them. They that do me good, and know not of it, are cauſes 
of my benefit, though I do not owe them my thaxks: andI will ra- 
ther bleſs them, as inſtruments; than condemm them, as not intexders. 


ee 


XXXIIIL. 
That good counſel ſhould not be valued by the Perſon. 


O ſome, there is nota greater vexation, than to be adviſed by an 

Inferior. Dire@ions are unwelcom, that come to us by aſcenſi- 
ONS: as if wealth only were the full accompliſhment of a ſoz! within; 
and could as well infuſe an izward judgment, as procure an outword re- 
ſþe@, Nay, I have known ſome, that being adviſed by ſuch, have run 
1nto a worſe contradidion; becauſe they would not ſeem to learn of 
one below them : or if they ſee no other way convenient, they will 
delay the pradice, till they think the Prompter has forgot how he 
counſel 'd them. They will rather flic in perillous height, than ſeem 
to decline at the voice of oze beneath them. Pitiful | that we ſhould 
rather Gs ſelves, than be content to be x»prided: For had we 
but ſo much huxrilzty, as to think our ſelves but what we are, mer 5 


| We might eaſily believe, another night have brain to equal us. He 


isfick totheruin of himſelf, that refuſcth a Cordial, becauſe preſented 
ina Spoon of wood. That _— 1s not laſtirgly good, which ſtops the 
ear withthe tozgue : that will command and ſpeak al, without hearing 


the voice of another. Even the Slave may tometimes light on a way 
| | to 


— 
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to inlarge his Maſter, when his own izvention fails. Nay, thereis ſome 
reaſon why we ſhould be beſt direQed by wer below ovr ſtate . For, 
while a Superzor is ſudder and fearleſs, an Inferior premeditates the 
beſt;leſt being found weak,it mighr diſpleaſe by being too light inthe 
poize. Job reckonsit a part of his iztegrity, that he had not refuſed the 
judgment of his ſervants. Tis good to command, and bear them. Why 
ſhould we ſhame, by any honeſt means, to meet with that which bene- 
fits us 2 Inthingsthat be difficult, and not of important ſecreſie,I think 
itnot a mi(sto conſult with [-feriors. He thatlies under the Tree, ſees 
more than they that ſit o'th w on't. Nature hath made the bodies eyes | 
to look upward with more eaſe than down : So, the eye of the ſoul (ces 

better in aſcenſiors, and things meanly raiſed. We areall, witha kind 
of dele&ation, carried to the things above #5 > and we have allo better 
means of obſerving them, while we are admitted their view, and yet 
not thought as Spres. In things beneath ws, not being fo delighted with 
them, we paſs them over with zegle#, and zot obſerving. Servants are 
uſually our beſt friends, or our worſt enemies: Neuters ſeldom. For, | 
being known to be privy toour retzred a@ons, and our more continual | 


riend, Friends have more of the toxexe, but Servants of the | 


move 
hand : Loy aFions forthe moſt part, ſpeak a max more truly than words. 
Attendants are like to the locks that belong to a houſe : while they are 
ſtrong and cloſe, they preſerve us in fafety : but weak or oper, we are. 
lefta prey to thieves. If they be ſuch as a ſtranger may pick, or ano-) 
ther open with a falſe key; tis very fitto change them inſtantly: But 
if they be well warded, they are then-good guards of our fame and 
welfare. Tis good,l confeſs,to conſider how they ſtand affeFed; and to 
handle their counſels before we embracethem : they may ſometimes at | 
once, both pleaſe and poyſor. Adviceis as well the wiſe mans fall, as the 
vols advancement : and is often woſt wounding, when it ſtroaks us with | 
a ſilken hand. All families are but diminutives of a Court ; where molt | 
men reſpe& more their own advancement, than the honor of their | 
Throned King. The ſame thing, that makesa'lying Chamber-maid tell | 
a foul Lady, that ſhe looks lovely : makes a baſe Lord, ſooth up his i/ 
ing in miſchief. They both counſel, rather to inſizuate themſelves,by 

floating with a light-lov'd humor; than to profit the adviſed, and im- 
better his fame. It is good to know the diſpoſition of the Connſelor, 
ſo ſhall we better judg of his counſel ; which yet if we find good, we 
ſhall do well to follow, howſoever his affe&ion ſtand. I will love 
the good connſel, even of a bad man. We think not gold the worſe, 
becauſe 'tis brought us in a bag of leather : No more ought we to! 
contemn good connſel, becaulc it 1s preſented us, by a bad mar, or 
an wnderling. 


XXXIV. Of 


_— they have the advantage of being believed, before a re-| 
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XXXIV. 
Of Cuſtom in advancing Mony. 


UOftom miſleadsus all : we magnifie the wealthy man, though his 
parts be never ſo poor 5 the poor man we deſpiſe, be he never ſo 
well otherwiſe qualified. Tobe rich, is to bethree parts of the way on- 
ward to perfeFion. To be oo is to be made a pavement for the tread 
of the full-minded man. Golds the only Coverlet of imperfe&ions : 'tis 
the Fools Curtain, that can hide all his defe&s from the world - It can 
make knees bow, and tongues ſpeak, againſt the native gerzxs of tbe 
groaning keart : It ſupples more than Oyl, or Fomentations : and can 
ſtiffen beyond the Summer Sur, or the Winters white-bearded cold. In 
this we differ from the ancient Heather; They make Jwpiter their chief 
god; and we have crowned Pluto. Heis Maſter of the Muſes, and can 
buy their voices. The Graces wait on him: Mercury is his Meſſenger : 
Mars comes to him for his pay: Venxs is his Proſtitute : He can make 
Veſta break her vow : He can have Bacchas be merry with him and 
Ceres feaſt him, when he liſts : He 1s the ſick mans — ny and 
the Pallas of an. empty brain. Nor can Cupid cauſe love, but by his 
golden-headed Arrow. Mony is a general man : and, without doubt, 
excellently parted. Petroz:x#4 deſcribes his Qualities: 
Puiſquis habet nmmos, ſecuri naviget aurt : 
Fortunamg; ſuo temperet arbitrio. 
Oxorem ducat Danaen, ipſumg; licebit 
Acrifium jubeat credere quod Danaen : 
Carmina componat, declamet, concrepet omnes 
Et peragat cauſas, ſitque Catone prior. 
pn paret, non paret, habetor ; 
tque eſto, quicquid Servizs aut Labeo. 
Multa loquor : quiduis nummis preſentibus opta, 
Et weniet : clauſum pojſidet arca Jovem. 
The Monyed-marn can ſafely fail all Seas ; 
And make his Fortuxe as himſelf ſhall pleaſe. 
He can wed Daxae, and command that now 
Acriſius (elf that fatal match allow. 
He can declaim, chide, cenſure, verſes write ; 
And do al/ things, better than Cato might. 
He knows the Law, and rulesit : hath, and is 
Whole Servizs, and what Labeo could poſleſs. 
Inbrief'; let rich mer wiſh whats'ere they love, 
"Twill come; theyin a lockt Cheſt keep a Jove. 
The time 1s come about, whereof Diogenes prophelied; when he 
gave the reaſon why he would be buried groveling'; We have made 
the Earths bottom powerful to the lofty sk;es : Gold, that lay buriedin 
the buttock, of the world; is now made the Head and Ryler of the 
| | People ; 
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| nothing but a rich Saddle, for the State to ride an Aſs withal. 


ſalom roſe againſt him, but the guilt of his then preſented ſprrs3 when he 
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People; purting allunder it, we have made it extenfive,as the Spaniſh 


Ambition : and, in the.mean, have undeſervedly put worth below it. 
Worth without wealth, 1s:like an able ſervant out of imployment ; he 


is fit for all bufineſies, but wants wherewith to put himſelf into any: | 


he hath good Materials for a foundation: but miſleth wherewith to 
rear the walls of his fame. For, though indeed, riches cannot make 
a man worthy, they can ſhew_ him to the world, when he is ſo; But 
when we think him wiſe, for his wealth alore, we appear content to 
be miſled with the multitude. To the rich, 1 oak we owe ſome- 
thing; butto the wiſe mar, molt: To this, for himſelf, and his innate 
worthineſs: to the other, as being caſually happy, 1n things that of 
themſelves are bleſſirgs ; Lut never ſo zwmch, as to make Virtue merce- 
zary; or a flatterer of Vice. Worth without wealth, belide the 1a- 
tive Nobleneſs, has thisin it; That it may be a way of getting the 


wealth which is wanting - Burt as for wealth without worth, I count it | 


id; 


XXAXV. 


That Sin is more crafty than violent. 
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Efore we ſ/,the Devil ſhews his policy ; when we have ſed, his 
baſencſs : he makes us firſt revile our Father, and then ftepsup, to; 
witneſs how we have blaſphemed. He begsthe rod, and the ward, for | 
faults which had not been, but for his own 7-ticement. He was never 
ſucha Soldier, as heisa Politician: He blows up more by one mine, 
than he can kill by tex aſſaults : He prevails molt by Treaty, and face- | 
tions ways. Preſents and Parlies win him more than the cruel wonnd,or | 
the drag of the compulſive haxd. All ſi 1s rather ſubtil, than valiant. 
The Devil is a coward; and will, with thy reſiſting,fly thee: nor dare 
he ſhew himſelf ina zoted good mans company; if hedoes, he comes | 
in ſeeming-virtues; and the garments of belyed Truth. Vice (tands | 
abaſht at the glorious Majeſty of a good confirmed ſoul. Cato's pre- 
ſence {topt the practicesof the Romans brutiſh Floralia's. Satan began 
firſt with heſitatiorrs, and his (ly-couch'd Oratory : and ever ſince, he 
continues in wiles,in ſtratagems, and the fetches of a toyling brain ; ra- 
ther perſuading us to (in, than urging us: and when we have doneit, 
he ſeldom lets us ſee our Joly, till we be plunged in ſome deep extre- 
mity : then he writes in capital letters, and carries it as a Pageant at a 


ſhow, before us. What could have made David ſo heartleſs, when Ab- 


fled,and wept,and fled again? It appears a wonder, that Shimei ſhould 
rail a Kingto his face; and unpuniſht, brave him,and his hoſt of Soldi- 


ers,caſting ftoes,and ſpitting taunts, while he ſtood incompalled with | * 


his Nobles. Surely, it had been impoſlible, but that David was full of 
the horror of his {#5, and knew herepeated truth; though inthar, ws 
: I 2 afte 
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acted butthe Devils part, ignobly to inſult over aman in miſery. Cx- 
lamity,inthefightof worthineſs, prompts the bard,and opens the purſe, 
to rehieve. Ts abel/iſb diſpoſet;or, that watcheth how to give a blow 
to the man'thart is already recling.. When we are indanger, he gallsus 
with what we have done; andon our ſick beds, ſhews usall our ſiris in 
multiplying-Glaſſes. Hefirſt draws us into hated Treaſon; and when we 
are taken, and brought to the Bar, heis both our accuſer; and cor 
demming witneſs. His cloſe policy,is now turn'd to declared baſeneſs,Nor 
is ita wonder : for, u:worthimeſs 18 ever the end of unhoneſt deceit: | 

et ſure this cozemage isthe more condemned, for that it is ſo ruioas, 
and ſo cafe. Who is it but may cozer, if heminds tobe a Villain? How 
poor and inhuman was the craft of Cleomenes,that concluding a league 
for ſeven days, inthe »;ght aſſaulted the ſecure Exemy # alleging, The 
2ights were not excluded from ſ/aughter. Nothing is ſo like to Satax, 
as a Knave furniſht with diff oeſt fraud: the beſt way to avoid him, 
is to diſdain the /eagxe. I will rather labor for valor, at the firſt, tore- 
fiſt him; than after yzeldirg, to endeavour a flight. Nor canT well 
tell which I ſhould moſt hate,the Devil, or his Machiavel. For though 
the Devil be the more ſecret Exemy, yet the baſe Politician is the 
more familiar : and is indeed but a Dew:l in Hoſe and Doublet,, fram'd 
ſo, in an acquainted ſhape, to advantage his deceit the more. 


— 


XXXVI. 
Of Diſcontents. 


He diſcontented manisa Watchover-wound, wreſted out of tune, 

and goes falſe. Grief 1s like Ik poured intowater, that fills the 
whole Fountain full of blackneſs and diſuſe. Like miſt,it ſpoils the bur- 
iſh of the flover-mind. Tt caſts the Soul into the ſtade,and fills it more 
with conſideration of the happineſs, thanthought of the remedy.Nay, 
it is ſo buſied in the iſchzef, as there is neither room, nor time for the 
ways that ſhould give us releaſe. It does diſſociate mar, and tends 
him, with Beaſts, tothe lonelineſs of xzpathed Deſarts, who was by 
Nature made a Creature companiable. Nor isit the wind alone, thats 
thus mudded 3 but even the body 1s disfaired: it thickens the complexi- 
on, and dies it into an pleaſing ſwarthineſs : the eye is dim, in the diſ- 
coloured face 3 and the whole man becomesas if ſtatued into ſtone and 
earth. But, above all, thoſe diſconterts ſting deepeſt, that are ſuch as 
may not with ſafety be communicated: For,then the ſoul pinesaway, 
and ſtarves for want of coxxſel,that ſhould feed and cheriſh it. Concealed 
ſorrows,arelike the vapoxrs,that,being ſhut up, occaſion Earth-quakes ; 
as if the world were plagued with a fit of the Colic. That man is truly 
miſerable, that cannot but keep his miſeries 5 and yet muſt not anfold 
them. Asin the body, whatſoever istaken in,that is diſtaſtful and con- 
tinues there unvoided, does daily izzpoſthume,and gather, till at laſt it 
: hills, 
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kills, ar at lealt indangers to extremity : Se 1s it in the xind - Sorrows 
entertain d.and ſmother'd,do cole&(till,and ſtill habztuate it 1o, that all 
good diſpoſition. gives way to a harſh woraſity. Vexatians,when they daily 
| bifow upon the mizd, they froward even the livectelt ſoul,and from a 
dainty affability, turnir into,ſpleen and teftiveſs. It is gaod to do with 
thee, as Joce/te did with Qedipyr, calt rhem out in their infancy, and 
lame them-in-their feet: or, for more ſatery,el/ ther,to a not reviving. 
Why ſhould we hug a poyſoned Arrow ſo cloſely in our wounded bo- 
ſores © Neither griefs, nor jays, were ever ordained for ſecreſie.. It is 
againſt Nature, that we ſhould ſo long go with child with ourcoxcep- 
tiays; eſpecially when they are ſuch, asare ever ſtriving to quit the 
ejedting womb. | $7 
| Strangulat incluſys Delor, atqz cor «ſtuat igtus 3 
Cogitur &* vires multiplicare jugs. 
Ontold griefs choak, cynder the Heart ; and, by 
| Reſtraint, their burning forces multiply. 

I think,no man but would willingly tell them,if either ſhame of the 
cauje,or diſtruſt of the ſriend, did not bridle his expreſſuns. Euher of 
theſe intail a mans mind to ijery. Every. ſorrow 15a ſhort convulſion ; 
but he that it makes a cloſe priſoner,is ike a Papiſ}, that keeps Good- 
Friday all the year; he 1s ever whippizg, and 1nfliging pexance on 
bimſelf, when he needs not. The ſad xan is an Hypocrite : tor he ſeenrs 
wiſe,and 1s not. As theeye, fixt upon one obje#, ſees other things but 
by hbalvesand glancings : fo the ſoul intent on this accident, cannot 
diſcern on other contizgencies. Sad objeFts, even for worldly things, 1 
know are ſometimes profitable : bur yer, like Willows, if we ſet them 
deep, or let them ſtand too long, they will graw trees, and overſpread, 
when weintended them but for ſtays, to uphold, Sorrow isa dull paſ- 
fer, and deads the ativeneſs of the zzind. Methinks Crates ſhew'd a 
braver ſpirit, when he danc'd and laugh'd in his#/red-bareCloak.,and his 
wal/ct at his back, which was all his wealth: than Alexander, when he 
wept, that he had not ſuch a huge Beaſ#, as the Empire of the World, 
togovern. He contexmed, what this other did cry for. If I muſt have 
ſorrow, I will never be fo in love with it, as to keep it to my ſelf 
alone : nor willI ever ſo affect company, as to live where vexations 
ſhall daily ſalute me. 
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XX XVIL 
Of Natures recompenſing Wrongs. 


Here be few bodily imperfe@ions, but the beauty of the mind can 
cover,Or connteruail, even to their not-ſeemivg. For, that which 
is »n{ightly in the body, thoughit beour misfortune, yet it is not our 
fault. No man had ever power to order Naturein his own compoſure 
what we have there, is ſuch aswe could neither givequr ſelves, nor 


refuſe 
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refuſe when it was bequeathed us: But, what we find in the ol, 1s 
either the blur of the mar, or the bloſſom for which we praiſe him : be- 
cauſea mind well qualified, is oft beholden to the induſtry of the care- 
ful man : and that again which is madded with a vic:ows inquination, 
1s ſo, by the vileneſs of a wilful ſelf-negle®. Hence, when owr ſoul 
finds a rareneſs in a ted ſoul, we fix ſo much onthat, as we become 
charitable to the diſproportion'd body,which we find containing it:and 
many times, the fazls of the one, are foils, to ſet off the other with the 
greater grace and luſtre. The minds excelency can falve the real ble- 
miſhes of the body. In a man deformed, and rarely qualified, weuſe firſt 
to view his blots, and then to tell his virtues, that tranſcend them:: 
which be, as it were,#k77gs ſet off with more glory, by the pitty and 
defeft of thie other. Tis fit the rind ſhould be moſt magnified. Which 
I ſuppoſe to be the reaſon,why Poets have aſcribed more to Cxpid the 
Sor, than to Verws the Mother : becauſe Crnpid ſtrikes the 92ind, and 
Vena is but tor the body. Homer ſays, Minerva cur'd Ulyſes of his 
wrinkles and baldneſs ;, not that ſhe took them away by ſupplements, 
or the deceiving fucws : but that he was ſo applauded, for the acuteneſs 
of an ingenious mind,that men ſpared to object unto him his deformity: 
and if it ſhall chance to. be remembred, it will be allayed with the 
adjunct of the other's worth. It was ſaid of bald, hook-nos d,crook-footed 
Galba, only that hjs wit dwelt i]I. Worth then does us the beſt ſervice, 
whenitboth hides the faults of Nature, and _ us Into eſtzmration. 
We often ſee blemiſh'd bodies, rare in mental exceliencies : which isan 
admirable 7»ſtin& of Nature, that being conſciousof her own defe@s, 
and not able to abſterge them, ſhe uſes Saten, and draws the con- 
fideration of the beholders to'thoſe parts, wherein ſhe is more con- 
fident of her qualifications. I dothink, for worthin many men, we are 
more beholden tothe defe&s of Nature, than their own znclinary love. 
And certainly,for coverſe among men, beautiful perſons have leſs need 
of the minds commending Dualities. Beauty nit felt is ſuch a flext Ora- 
tor,as is ever pleading for reſpe# and liking : and by the eyes of others, | 
1s ever ſending to their hcarts for love. Yet, even this hath this 7zcor- 
vernience 1n it, that it makes them oft neglected the furnifhing of the 
mind with Nobleneſs. Nay, itoftentimes is a cauſe, that the mr77ed 1s 111. 
The modeſt ſweetneſs of a lilied face makes men perſuade the heart 
untoz#zodeſty : Had not Dinah had ſo good a one, ſhe had come 
| home #xraviſhed. Onlovely features have more liberty to be good 
| withal ; becauſe they are freer from ſolicitations. Thereisa kind of con- 
| tinual combate,between Virtue and Proportions pleaſingneſs. Though it 
; benot a curſe; yet 'tis many times an #»happineſs to be fair. 

| ——Petat optari faciem Lucretia, qualen 

| Ipſa habuit ; cuperet Rutile Virginia gibbum 

| Accipere, atq; ſuam Rutile dare. Filins antem 

Corporis egregii miſeros, trepidoſq; parentes 

Semper habet : raraeſt adeo concordia forme 
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Lucretia's fate warns us to wiſh .no face 

Like hers ; Virgizia would bequeath her grace 

To Lute-backt Rztila, in exchange : for ſtill, 

The faireſt Children do their Parents fill 

With greateſt care; ſoſeldom Modeſty 

Is found to dwell with Beauty. | 
The words be Javeral's. Above all therefore, 1 applaud that man 
whichis amiable in both. This is thetrue Marriage,wherethe body and 
the ſoul are met in the ſimnliary Robe of Comelineſs : and he is the more 
tobe affected, becauſe wemay believe, he hath taken up his goodreſs, 
rather upon love to it, than upon ſmiſter ends. They are rightly virtuoas, 
that are ſo, without zncitation : nor can it but argue, virtxe is then 
ſtrong,when it lives zpright, 1n the preaſe of zany temptations. And, as 
theſe arethe beſt in others eyes,fo are they moſt compoſed in themſelves. 
For here Reaſon and the Senſes kits 3 diſporting themſelves with mutual 
ſpeculations ; whereas thoſe men, whoſe minds and bodies differ,are like 
two that are married together, and love not: they haveever ſecret re- 
Ia ations,and do not part for any other reaſor, but becauſe they cannot. 
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Of Truth, and bitterneſs in Jeſts. 


T is not good fora man to be too tart in his Feſts. Bitterneſs is for 


mirthful Feaſt. An offenſrve man 1s the Devils bellows, wherewith he 
blows up contentions and jars. Butamong all paſſages of this nature, I 
find none more galling thanan offenſrve Truth, For thereby we run into 
two great Eirors. One1s, we child that in a looſe laughter,which ſhould 
begrave,and ſavour both of love and pity.So werub him with a poyſor'd 
oyl, which ſpreads the more, for being put in ſuch a fleeting ſuppleneſs. 
The other 1s, we deſcend to particulars, and by that means, draw the 
whole company to witneſs h's diſgrace we break it on. The Souldier 1s 
not zoble, that makes himſelf (port, with thewounds of his own com- 
panion,W hoſoever will jeſt, ſhould belike himthat flouriſhes at a ſhow : 
he may turn his weapor any way,but not aim more at one, than at ano- 
ther. Inthis caſe,things ike Truth, are better than'Trwth it ſelf: Nor is 1t 
leſs il] than unſafe, to fling about this worarwood of the brain : ſome noſes 
are too tender to endure the {trength of the;{are/. Andthough there 
be many like fyled honſes,that can admita falling ſpark,unwarm'd:yet 
ſome again, are cover'd with ſuch light, dry ftraw, that with the leaſt 
touch they will kindle, and. flame about your troxbledears: and when 
the houſe 18'0n fire.it1s no diſputing with how ſmall a matter it came : 
It will quickly proceed to miſchief, ; exitws-irefuror : Anger is but altep 
from Ragezand that is wild fire which will not be extinguiſht.I know, 
wiſe men arenot toonimbleat anzzjury. For,as with fire, the light fff 
| | an 
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and r»bb;ſþ,kindles ſooner than the ſolid,and more compaGed: fo anger 
ſooner inflames a Fool, than a man compoſed in his reſolutions. But we 
are not ſure always to meet diſcreet ones: nor can we hope it, while 
we our ſelvesare otherwiſe in giving the occaſſor, Fools are the greater 
number : wiſe #zex are like ia in a wood, here and there one : 
and though they be moſt acceptable, to men wiſe like themſelves, yet 
have they never more need of wiſdom, than when they converſe with 
the ringing elboes : who, like corrupt air, require many Artidotes, to 
keep us from being infeted : But when we grow bitter to a wiſemar, 
we are then worſt: For,he ſees further into the diſgrace,and is able to 
harm us more. Laughter ſhould dizple the cheek, not furrow the brow 
into ruggedneſs. The birth is then prodigious, when Miſchief is the child 
of Mirth. All ſhould have liberty to laugh ata Jeſt - but if it throws a 
diſgrace upon one,like the crack of a ſtrine,it makes a ſtop in the Myſic. 
Flouts we may ſee proceed from an i»ward contempt ; and thereis no- 
thing cuts deeper ina gererows mind than ſcorn. Natureat firſt makes us 
all equal: we are differenc'd but by accident,and outwards. And T think 
'tis a jealouſie that ſhe hath infus'd in Mar, for the maintaining of her 
own Honor againſt external cauſes. And thoughall havenot witto re- 
je& the Arrow,yet moſt have memory toretainthe offence; which they 
will be contentto owe a while, that they may repay it both with more 
advantage,and eaſe.” Tisbut an »»happy wit that ſtirs up Ezemies againſt 
the owner. A man may ſpit out his frzend from his #ogae; or laugh him 
intoan Ezemy.Gall in mirthis an il mixture;and ſomtimes truth is bitter- 
xeſs. T would wiſhany man to be pleaſingly merry: but let him beware 
he bring not Truth on the Stage, like a wanton with a edged weapon. 
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Of Apprebenſion of Wrongs. 


V4 V4 E make our ſelves more 7zjuriesthanare offered us : they many 

times paſs for wrozgs in our own thoughts, that were never 

meant ſo,by the heart of him that ſpeaketh. The apprehenſior: of wrong, 
al 


hurts more,than the ſharpeſt part of the wrong done.So,by falſly ma- 
king of our ſelves patzerts of wrong, we become thetrueand firſt AFors. 
It 1s not good, in matters of diſcoxrteſie, to dive into a mans mind, be- 
yond his own Comment : not to (tir upon a doubtful i-dignity,without 
It.: unleſs we have proofs that carry weight and convition with them. 
Fords do ſomtimes fly from the #ogue,that the heart did neither hatch 
nor harbor. While we think to revexge anirjury, we many times begir: 
one : and after that, repentour miſconceptions,[n thingsthat may havea 
double ſenſe, "tis good to think, The better was intended;(o ſhall we ſtill 
both keep our friends,and quietneſs. If it be a wrong that is apparent ; 
yet it 18 ſometimes better to diſſemble it, than play the Waſp,and ſtrive 
to return a ſting. A wiſe mans glory 1s,inpaſling by an offence : and this 
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was Solomons Philoſophy. A Fool ſtrook Catoin the Bath; and whenhe 
was ſorry for it, Cato had forgorit : For, ſays Seneca, Melivsputavit non 
agnoſcere, quam ienoſcere. He would not come ſo near Revenge, as to: 
acknowledg that he had been wronged. Light injuries are made noe, 
by a not regarding;which with a parfarrg t#verge,grow both to height, 
and burthen. It ſtands not with the diſcretion of a generoxs ſpirit,to re- 
turn a puniſſment for every abuſe. Some are ſuch; asthey require no- 
thing but coxtempt to kill them. The cxdget is not of uſe, when the beaſ? 
but _ barks. Though much ſufferancebe a ſtupidity; yer a little is of 
good c{teem. Wehear of mariy that are diſturbed with a light offence, 
and we condemn them for it : becauſe, that which we' call remedy, 
{lides into diſeaſe; and makes that live to miſchief us, which elſe would 
die, with giving life to ſafety. Yet, I know not what ſelf partiality makes 
us think our ſelves behind-hand,if we offer not repaymentin the ſame 
coinwe received it. Of which,if they may ſtand for reaſons, I think, 
I may give you two, One is the ſudden apprehenſion of the mind,which | 
will endure any- thing with more patience, than a diſgrace ; as-if by 
the ſecret ſpirits of the ajr it conveyed a'ftab to the (ethereal ſoul. 
Another is, becauſe living among zany; we would juſtific our ſelves, 
to avoid their coxtempt 3 and theſe being moſt ſuch, as are-not able 
to judg, we rather fatisfhe them by external aFions, than'rely upon a 
judiciows verdi&,which gives us in for nobler, by contenmine it. How- 
ſoever we may prizethe revengeful man for ſp;rit ; yetwithout doubt 
'tis Princely to diſdain a wrong : who, when Embaſſadors have offered 
rndecencies, uſe not to chide, but to deny them audience : as if ſilence 
were the way Rozal to rejetta wrong. He enjoys a —C 
that ſeats himſelf above the flight of the injurious claw. Nor does he 
by this ſhew his weakreſs, but his wiſdom. For, Þni leviter ſeviunt, 
ſapinit magis : The wiſeſt rage the leaſt..] love the man thatis modeſtly 
valiant, that ſtirs not till he muſt needs; and then to purpoſe. A con- 
tinued patience I commendinot ; tis different from what 1s goodneſs. | 
For though God bears much, yet he will notbear always. 
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When. Vice 1s moſt* dangerous.” * * 
WW Hen'Vice is gotto'the #idft, it ishard'to ſtay her:tilt ſhe comes | 
AY V totheerd. Givea hot Horſe his kead at firſt;and hewill ſarel 
runaway with-you.. Who tanſtop a mart it] the thaidler of hiswrath, 
ill he a little bath diſcharg'd his paſſio# Either by x#tmperate ſpeech or 
blows?In vaitiwepreach irpatience,preſetitiyaſter theſenſe of the 1615. 
What aftirirasks, to getaiman fromthe Tiavers, when bheis bur half-| 
drink! Deſires diſperied into every* dit; that the Body'is in all his | 
parts concupiſcible; And' this dies not inthe way 3 but by diſcharg#0* | 
_ The »iddle'of extremes is worlt. ' Inthe begirting, tic may for | 
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bear;inthe ezd;he will leave alone: in the;-zddeſt,he cannot bur go on | 
to worſe ;-nor will he,inthat heat, admit of any thing that may teach 
him to deſiſt. Rage isno f7end to any man, | There is a time, when tis 
not lafe to offer even the beſt advice. Be counſel'd by the Roman Ovid. | 
++» Dus furor in curſueſt, currenti cede furori 5 

1. Difficiles aditus impetus omnis habet. 

Stultus, ab obliquo qui cnn diſcedere poſſit, 
-,  Pugnat ix adverſas ire natator aquas. 
When rage runs ſwiftly, ſtep ade and ſce 
\ How hard th' approaches of fierce Fury be. 
_ Whendanger may be ſhun'd, I reckon him 
L Unwiſe that yet againſt the ſtream will ſwim. 

We areſo blindedin the heat of the Chaſe,that we beat back all preſerva- 
tives : or make them means to make our vices more. That I may keep 
my ſelf from the exd,I will ever leave off in the begining, Whatſoever 
Precepts ſtri&t Stoiciſm would give us, for the calming of »ntemper'd 
peſſion;'tis certain,there is none like running away.Prevertion isthe beſt 
bridle.l commend the policy of Satyras,of whom Ariſtotle hath this Sto- 
ry:that being a Pleader,and knowing himſclfcholeric,and,inthat whirre 
of the mrind,apt to ruſh _ foul tranſereſſzon;he uſed to (top his ears 
with wax,lelt the ſenſe of i Language ſhould cauſe his fitrce blood to 
ſeethin his diſtended (kn. It is in Man to avoid the oceaſjor;but not the 
inconvenience,when he hath admitted it. Whocan retire in the impetu- 
ox girds of the Soul? Leta Giant knock, whilethe door is ſhut,hemay 
with caſe be ſtill kept outzbut if it once open, that he gets in but a lipeb 
of himſelf, then there is no courſe left to keep out the entirer bulk. 
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| 26 ' That all things are reſtrained. 


Cannot think of any thirg that hath not ſome exexey, or ſome Anta- 
oniſt,to reſtrain it, when 1t grows to exceſs. The whole worldis or-| 
der'd by diſcord;and every part of it1s but amore particular compoſed 
ar. Nota mar, not a beaſt, not a creature,but have ſomthing to ballaſt | 
their lightneſs. One ſcale 1s.not always in depreſſeor nor the other lifted | 
ever high;but the alternate wave of the beam keeps it everinthe play of | 
motion. From the Piſmzreon the tufted billto the Monarchon the raiſed | 
Throxe;nothing but bath ſomwhat to ewet, We areal berelikebirds, þ 
that Boys let fly nn {irings;:when we acourrit top bigh, we bave that which 
Pulls us dome again. Whatman it whighhyes ſO happily, which fears 
notſomthing,that would /adden his/oxlif it fell;nor is there any whom | 
Calamity doth ſo much triſt#ate,as that heneverſees the fla/ies offome 
wanning joy. Beaſts with begſts axe terrified pod delighted. Man wwich 
mgn.is awed ded., States with Stotas are hounded. and epheld. 
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mirable Harmony ſhould be produced out of ſuch an zfinite diſcord, 
The world 1s both a perpetual war, and a wedding. Heraclitzs call'd 


Diſcord and Concord the univerſal Parents. And to rail on Diſcord 
(fays the Father of the Poets) is to ſpeakill of Nature. As in zmſic, 
ſomtimes one ſtring is louder, ſomtimes another ; yet never one loxe, 


nornever all at ozce: ſo ſomtimes one State gets a Monarchy,ſomtimes 
another;ſomtime one Elexext is violent, now another : yer never was | 
the whole world underone long, nor were allthe Elements raging to- 
gether. Every ſtring has his —_ his t#xe, and his tur. When the 
Aſſyrians fell,the Perſians roſe. When the Perſtans fell,the Grecians roſe. | 
The loſs of one maz.,is the gain of another.” Tisviciſ/itudethat maintains 
the world. As ininfinite circles about one Center there is the ſame e- 
thod, though not the ſame meaſure : ſo in the ſmalleſt creature that is 
there is an Epitome of a. Monarchy, of a World, which hath in it ſelf 
Convulſtons, Areſcations, Enlargements, Eredions : which, like props, | 
keep it #pright,which way ſoever it learns. Surely God hath put theſe 
lower things into the hands of Nature,which yet he doth not relizquifh, 
but diſpoſe. The worldis compoſed of four Elements,and thoſe be con- | 
traries. The year is quartered into four different ſeaſozzs. The body 
both conſi(ts,and 15 nouriſhed by cortraries.How diverſe,even ineffe | 
are the birds, and the beaſts that feed #53 and how diverſe again are 
thoſe things that feed them: £ How many ſeveral qualities have the 
plants that they browſe upon*which all mingled together, what a well- | 
temper'd Saad do they make? The rind too isa mixture of diſpa-! 
rities: joy, ſorrow, hope, fear, hate, and the like. Neither are thoſe 
thiags pleaſmg, which flow to us, in the ſmoothneſs of a free proſti- 
tution. A gentle reſiſtance heightens the deſires of the ſeeker. A 
friendly war doth indulciate the enſuing cloſe. *'Tis variety that hits / 
the humors of both ſides, "Tis the imbecil/ity of declining Age, that 
commits man priſoner toa ſedentary ſettledneſs. That which is the: 
vigor of his life, is ranging. Heat and cold, dryneſs and moyſture, 

arrel and agree within him. In all which he is but the great worlds 
Si Why may we not think the world like a making Battel, | 
which God commanded to be made for his own content in viewing | 
it 2 Wherein, evena dying fly may lecture out the worlds mortality. 
Surely, we deceive our ſelves, to think, on earth, continued joys | 
would pleaſe. 'Tis a way that croſles that which Nature goes. No-! 
thing would be more tedious, than to be glutted with perpetual | 
| Foliities : were the body tied to one diſhalways, (though of the molt | 

exquiſite delicate, that it could make choiſe of) yet after aſmall time, 
it would complain of loathing and ſatiety. And fo would the ſoul, 
if it did ever epicere it ſelf in joy. Diſcontents are ſomtimes the bet- | 
ter part of our fs I know not well which is the more »ſeful ; | 
JoyI may chuſe for pleaſure, but adverſities are the beſt for profit. 
And ſomtimes theſe do ſo far help me, as I ſhould, without them, 
want much of the joy I have. 
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XN LIL 
Off Diſsmulation. 


Tſſunmlation in Vice islike the Brainin man. Allthe Senſes havere- 
courlſe to that, yetisit much controverted, whether that at all be 
fenſctive,or no:So,all vices fall into diſſrmulation,yetisitin a diſpute, whe- 
| ther that in itſelf be a vice, orno. Sure, men would never act vice ſo 
freely, if they thoughtnot they could eſcape the ſhame on't by diſſem- 
bling. Vice hathſuch a lo-thed look with her,that ſhe deſires to be ever 
racked. Deceit 184 dreſs that ſhe dozscontinually wear. And howſoe- 
ver the Worlds corrupted courſe may make us ſomtimes uſe it;even this 
will condemmit,that it is not of uſe, but either when we doill our ſelves, 
or meet with 11] fromothers.Men are divided about the queſtion;ſome 
diſclaim a/,ſome admit too mmch,and ſome have hit the Mea. And fare 
asthe World is,it is not all cordemnable. There is an honeſt policy. The 
heart is not ſo far from the togxe,but that there may be a reſervation; 
though not a cortradiGion between them. All policy 1s but circumſtan- | 
tial diſſembling ;, pretending one thing, intending another.Some will ſo | 
far allow it, as they admit of anabſolute receſs from a word alread 
paſſed,and ſay,that Faithis but a merchants,or mechanic-vertue: And fo 
they make it higher, by making it a regal vice. There 1s an other that 
out-goeth Machiavel:or elſe heis hoxefter than his wont, where he con- 
felles, Uſus frandis in ceteris aFionibus deteſtabilis:in bello gerendo lau- 
dabilis,T hat fraud which in war is commendable,zs,in other aGions, deteſt- 
able. *Tis certain there is a prerogative 1n Princes,which may legitimate 
ſomthingintheir Negotiations, which is not allowablein a private per- 
ſon.Buteventhegrant of this /iberty, hath encourag'd them to too great 
an 7nlareement. State is become an irreligious Riddle. Lewis the eleventh 
of France would wiſh his ſon to learn no more Latiz,than what would 
teach him to bea diſſembling Ruler. The plain heart ,in Court is but grown 
a better word for a Fool. Great mex have occaſions both more,and of 
more weight, andſuch as require contrivings, that go not the ordinary 
way 3 leſt,being traced,they be conntermined,and fall to ruin. The an- 
cient Romans did (I think) miſcal it, Induſiry. And whenit was againſt 
an enemy,or a bad 2an,they needs would have it commendable. And yet 
the priſoner that got from Hamnibal, by eluding his oath, was by the 
Senate (as Livy tells us) apprehended and ſent back again. They prattiz'd 
morethan ſome ofthem taxght;though inthis deed there was agreater 
cauſe of performance,becauſe there was a voluntary truſt repoſed.Con- 
trary to the opinion of Plato,that allowed a lie lawful,either to ſave a 
Citizen,or deceive an enemy.There 1s a ſort,that the Poet bid us cover; 
Fallite fallentes, ex magni parte profanunm ' 
Sunt genws © in laqueos, quos poſuere, cadent. 
Cozen the Cozeners ; commonly they be 
Profane : let their own ſnare their ruin be. 
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But ſure-we go too far,when our cozenage breeds their miſchief. I 
know not well whether I may goalong with Liphiws; Fraxs triplex:pri-| | 
ma levisut diſſunulatio,@ difidentiachoue ſuadeo.Secunda media,ut con- 
ciliatio,& deceptio:illam tolero.Tertia maena,nt perfidia, 6 ary; 
damno.[had rather take Peter Martyrs diftin&ion ofgoodand bad,Good 
as the Nurſe with the child, or the Phyſitian with his Patient, for his | 
health's ſake:Bad,when 'tis any way author of harm.Certainly, the uſe 
of it any way 1s as great a fault, as an zmperfe@ion ; and carries a kind 
of diffidence of God along with it. I believe if Max had not falr, 
he ſhould rever need have us'd it: and as he 1snow, Ithink no 
Maz can live without it. The beſt way to avozd it, is to avoid much 
buſineſs and vice. For, if men defend not in ſome ſort, as others offerd ; 
while you maintain one breach, you leave another unman'd : and for 
F — ever thinks 1n this dark, to hide her abhorred foulzeſs. Tf 1 


muſt xſe it, it ſhall be only ſo, as I will neither, by it, diſhonor Reli- 
gion, nor bea cauſe of hurt to my aezghbor. 


———— 


LXIIET, 
Of Cenſure. 
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raiſing Nature above her ordinary fiight.Nothing in this World can be 
framed ſo entirely perfeF, but that it ſhall have init ſome delinquencies, 
to argue more were in the compriſor.[f it were not ſo,it were not from 
Nature,but the immediate Dezty. The next,if we had never ſeen that 
frame,whether or no,we think we could have merdedit.To eſpy the iz- 
conveniences of a houſe built, is eaſce:but to lay the plot at firſt, well ; is 
matter of more pate, and ſpeaks the praiſe of a _=_ Contriver. The 
crooked lines help better to ſhew the ſircieht. Judgment is more certain 
by the eze,than in the fancy ; ſurer in things doxe than in thoſe that are 
but in cogitation.If wefind our ſelves able to correct a Copy,and not to 
produce an Original,yet dare todepravezwe ſhew more Criticiſm than 
Ability. Seeing we ſhould rather magnifie him, that hath gore beyond 
us; than condemn his worth for a few fails. Self-examination will make 
our judgments charitable. 'Tis from where there 1s no judgment, that 
the heavieſt judgment comes. If wemulſt needs cenſure, tis good to do 
it as Suetonizs writes of the twelve Ceſars ; tell both their vertnes,and 
their vices unpartially:and leave the upſhot to col/eFion of the private 
mind, So (hall we learn by hearing ofthe faxlts to avoid them:and by 
knowing the vertues practiſe the ike. Otherwiſe, we ſhould rather 
praiſe a man for alittle good,than brand him for his more of z/. We are 
full of faxlts,by Nature;we are good,not without our care and induſtry. 


— 
——— — . 


X LIV. 
Of Wiſdom and Science. , 


Cience by much is ſhort of Wiſdowz. Nay,ſo far,asI think you ſhall 
g ſcarce find a more Fool,than ſomtimes a er Scholar. He will ſpeak 
Greek to an Oftler, and Latin familiarly to womer that underſtand it 
not. Kowledg is the treaſure of the mind,but Diſcretion 1s thekey:with- 
out which it lies dead, in the dulneſs of a fruitleſs reſt. The pra@ic 
part of W:ſdowr is the beſt. A native zngemnity is beyond the watchings 
of induſtrious ſtudy. Wiſdom is no inheritance, no not to the greateſt 
Clerks.Men write commonly more tormally,than they praGiſe;and they 
converſing only among books are putinto affeFation, and pedartiſye. He 
that is built of the Preſs,and the Pex,ſhall be ſure to make himſelf r;- 
diculons. Company and Converſation are the beſt Inſtra&ors for a Noble 
behavior. . And this is not found in a zelancholy (tudy alone. What is 
written, is moſt from Imagination and Fancy. And how aery mult they 
| needs be,that are congeriated wholly on the fumes, perhaps of diſten:- 
i pered braine?For ifthey have not judgment,by their Learning,to amend 
| their converſations;they may well want judgment tochuſethe worthieſt 
Authors. T grant they know mmch: and I think any man may do ſo, that 
hath but Memory,and beſtows ſome time in a Library.There isa flow- 
ing nobleneſs, that ſome men be graced with, which far out-ſhines the 
notions of a timed Stifdent. And without the vain parls of Rhetoric ; 


ſome | 
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ſome men ſpeak mare exce/cntly,even from Natures own judiciouſueſs, 
than can the Scholar by his quiddits of Art. How fad and xntwrable 
are Freſi-nens Brawls, when we meet them out of their Coledg # with 
wany timesa long recited Sexteree, quite out, of the way, Arguments 
about nothing; or at beſt zjcitzes. As one would be of Martin's Reli- 
gion, another of Lythers, and (oquarrel about their Faith- How ea 
an invextion may put falſe matter into true Sy/pgiſerss? Sol fee how 
Seneca laugh at them.Q pyeriles inepties | ix bc ſupercilia ſubduximmus ? 
in hoc barbam dimtiſimuse Diſputationes iſe ntingm tanti u0n oceſſent? 
nocent. 1) moſt childiſh follies\is it for this we knit our wang, our 
beardsesWould God theſe Diſputations did only ngt profit u43they are hurt- 
ful, In diſcourſe,give mea Mar that ſpeaks reaſer,rather than Authors : 
rather ſerſe,than a SyZogiſmr,rarher his ows, than anothers, He that con- 
tinually quotes others,argues a barrennels in biafelf, which forces him 
ta be ever a borrowing, Inthe one, a man bewrays Judgment ; in the 
other Reading. And in my opinion, "tisa greater commenagtien to lay, 
he is wiſe,than well-reed. So far [will hagor Kxewlede,as ta think,this 
art of the brain, when it meets with an able Nafyre in the mrizd, then 
only makes a waz compleat, Any mar ſha]l ſpeak the better, where he 
kypws what others have ſaid. And ſomtimes. the conſciouſneſs of his 
inward krowledg, gives a confidence to his outward bebawionr £ which 
of all ather is the beſt thing to grace a manin his carriage. 


X L V: 
That miſapplication makes Paſgon ill. 


Read it but of oxe,that 'tis ſaid, He was a Max after Geds own heart. 

Il And Him among all others, Ifindextremely paſſionate, and very 
valiant, Who ever read ſuch butter Courſes, | as he prays may light upon 
his Exemes £ Let Death come haſtily upon them:and let them go quick to 
Hell, Let them full from one wickedneſs to another. Let them be wiped out 
the Book. of Liſe.Let their prayer be turned into fin. Certainlyſhould 
irprecattons tall from a Modern #oxgue,we ſhould cexfirethem for 


| ant of charity :. and | think wemight do it juftly. For God hath not 
| gfvenuscommrljion to curſe his enemics,ashe did toDavid.TheGolj 


ſet Religion 40a ſweeter tune. The Lam.was given with Thunder, 
ſtricking terror in the Hearers 3 The Goſpel with Muſic, Koyces, and Arn- 
gel-like apparitions. The Law came in like War, threatning r#:# to the 
land of Man; The Goſpel like Peace, in the ſoft pleaſures of nniting 
Weddings. And this may ſatisfie for kisr7gor - But if we look upon him 
in another trix: of the 1ind:how ſmogth he 15,and mol{fyingfhow does 
his ſoul melt it ſelf into hiseyes,and his bowels low with the fill ſtreams 
of conpalſuershow fret he was:to Jonathanthowkike a week and tender 
wargy, he lamantehis Rebe/. Jbjolpre, and weepsofiner than] think we 
readof anythraugh the whale St9ry of the Bibles Hiswalor;we cannot 
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to rule: them after. Thiszbeſt keepsin order, when the other hath ſtood 
the ſhock of an innovetion;of either,there 1s excellent xſe. As I will not 
| over-value the moderate : So | will nottoo much diſeſteexe the violent. 
 Anrarrow, azzed right.is not the worle for being drawn . home. That | 
 a@70n 18-beſt done, which being good, is done with'the vigor of the 
| ſpirits. "What makes zeal ſo commendable, but the fervency that'it 
carrieth with it 2 | | 271 
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{© Of the waſte and change of Time. pit or 
' F\:Look upon thelaviſh Expencesof former Ages,with Pity and Ad- 

'zriration, That thoſe things men built for the hoxor of their riime: | 
(asthey:tbought) are either caten'up by the ſteely Teeth of Tine,/'or 


_ elſe 
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"od 
clſe reſt as monuments, but of their pride; and luxury. Great works,un- ? 


dertaken for oftextation,' mils gf their ed, and turn to the Authors 
ſhame :1t not the tranſitions of tire, wear out their engraved ames, 
and they laſt- not much longer than Caligula's Bride over the Baje. | 
What's become of the Maxſoleum, or the op: bepreing Coloſmsewhere 
is Marcus Scanrws Theater, the Bituminated walls of Babylon 2 and how 
[little reſts of the Egyptiars Pyramids 2-and of theſe, how divers does re- 
port giveintheir Builders ? ſomeaſcribing them to oxe,ſome to axother. 
Who would not pity the toils of Vertne, when we ſhall find greater 
honor inſcribed to looſe Phryne, than to victorious Alexander £ who 
when he-had razed the walls of Thebes,ſhe offer'd to reedifiethem,with 
condition - this: Sentence might but on them be izletter'd: Alexander 
pull 'd theme down;but Phryne did rebuild them.From whence,ſome have 
Jeſted it into a quarrel for fame, betwixt a Whore and a Thief : Doubt- 
leſs, no Fortifications can hold againſt the cruel devaſtations of 'Time. 
I could never yet find any eſtzte exempted from this Mxtability. Nay, 
thoſe which we would have thought had been held up with the 
ſtrongeſt pillars of continuance,have yet ſuffered the extremeſt changes. 
The houſes of the dead, and thexrned bones, have ſomtimes met with 
rude hands,that have ſcattered them. Who would have thought when 
Scanderbeg was laidin his fob, that the Turks ſhould after rifle it, and 
wear his bones for Jewels £ Change is the great Lord of the World, Time 
is his Agezt, that brings-in-all things to ſuffer his #rſtaid Dominion. 
Ile tot Reguns parens, nit 5 Tea 
| Caret Sepulchro:Priammus, &* flammd indiget, 
Ardente Troja. — #7 F213" 
—— — He that had a Prizce each ſon, ': /': . 
Now finds.no grave, and Troy in flames, | 
| He wants his Funeral one. | 
We areſofar from leaving any thing certainto poſterity,that wecan- 
not be ſure to z»joy what we have,while welive. We live.ſomtimes to 
ſee more charges 1n ourſelves, thah\we'could expe#.could-happen' to 
our laſting of ſtring-As ifnonewere igzorant of the Fate,the Poet asks. ) 
Divitis audita.cſt ci. non opulentia Creſi 2 '- | 
, \Nempe tameu witgm, captrs'ab hoſte tulit. 
: Toe, Syracnel mod formilatus in urbe, . ' 
: Vix bunilt duram reppulit'\arte famem.:. 
Who has notheard of Crews heaps of Gold, 
Yet knows his Foe did hinra Pris'ner hold ? 
-., Hethat once/aw'd Sicilza's proud extent, ' '7 
_  »» By a poor Art; could Famine:ſcarce prevent: | 
Weall put into the. World, 'as men:put Mozy inta'a_ Lottery.. Som 
loſe all and get othinga Some with nothing, get infinite prize; which 
perhaps vertring again; withbope of intreaſe, they/loſe withgrief, that 
they didnotreſt corterted.Thereisnathingthatwe can confidently call 
our oWn2-0r that we can ſurely ſay, werſhall either do, orevord.: We 
_ nat power overthepreſent c. —_— $ over the future; A | 
| - all] 
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Cen. L| ſhall be «tſent;or diſolved.And indeed,if we conſider the Worldaright, 
AY | we ſhall find ſome-reeſor, for theſe cogtinual Mytations. If every one; 
had power, to tranſmit the certain poſſeſſzon of all his ecquiſitions, to his 
own Succeeders,there would be zothing left,for the Noble Deeds of new 
eſpiters to purchaſe : Which would quickly betray the world, to an i:- 
communicable —_— _ utterly dzſconrage the generous deſigns of the 
rring,and more elementary ſpirit As things now are,every man thinks 
ſomthing may. fal to his ſhare:and ſinceit muſt zrown ſomeindeavours, 
he imagines, Why not his? Thusby the wariows treads of Mer, every 
aF#ion cones tobe doxe, which is requiſite for the Worlds maintaining. 
But/incenothing here below is certain, I will never purchaſe any thing 
with too great a hazard. Tis Ambition,not Wiſdom,thatmakes ; Sr] 
hazard their whole eſtates for an hozor meerly titular. If I find that! 
loft, which I thought to have kept ; I will comfort my ſelf with this, 
that I knew the Werla waschangeable; and that as God can takeaway 
a leſs good: ſo he can, if he pleaſe, confer me a greater. 


XLVII, 
Kite,» © Of Death. 


Here is no Spe@acle more profitable,or moreterrible,than the ſight 

of a dying man, when he lies exſpiring his ſoul on his death-bed : 
to ſeehow theantient ſociety of the body and the ſoxl is divelled;and 
yet to ſee how they ſtruggle at the pertivg- being in ſome doubt what 
ſhall become of them after. The fpzrits ſhrink inward, and retire to the 
anguiſht heart - as if, like Soxs preſt from an indulgent Father, they 
would come fora ſad Yale,from that which was their lifes maintainer : 
while that in the\mean time.pants with afrightivg purgs; and the 
hands and feet," being the moſt remote from it, are by degrees en- 
coldned'to a ſafbione nable Clay:as if Death creptin at the 2azls,and by an 
_—_— ſurprize;luffocated the inviron'd heart. To ſce how the mind 
would fainutter it ſelf, when the Organs of the voiceare ſddebilitated, 
that it cannot. To ſee how the 'ee ſettles to fixed dime, which a 
little before, was ſwift as the ſhoots of Lightming, nimbler than the 
thought, and bright as the poliſht Diamond : and'in which this Mracle 
was more emihent than in any of the other parts, That it,being a mate- 
rial earthly body,ſhould yetbe conveyed with quicker motion, than the 
revolutions of anizdefinite Soul; ſo ſuddenly bringing the obje& to 
conceits,that one would think. the — = eart were ſeated | 
mrthe eye it. ſelf. To ſee all his fzerds, likeC dropping tears a- 
bout him 3 while he neither knows his wazts, nor they his cxre. Nay, 
eventhe Phyfician,whoſe whole {fe is nothing but aſtudyand pratice 
to continuethe tives of others, and who is the Anatomiſt of general | 
MNatere, isnow as one that gazes at a Comet, which he can reach with | 
nothing, bustuseyealone. :"Toſce the Comttewnance, (through which 
[att FRE _Perhaps| 
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perhaps there ſhin'd a lovely Majeſiy,even tothe captivating of admi- CenT. 1 
ring Souls ) now altered to a frightful palereſs, and the terrors of a | {WAN | 


[ 


gaſtly look. To think, how that which commanded a Family,nay per- | 
haps a Kingdom ; and kept all inawe, with the moving of a ſporey 
tonene,ts now become a thing ſo full of horror,that Children tear to lee | 
it: and muſt now therefore be tranſmitted from all theſe izchanting | 
blandiſpments, to the dark and hideous grave: Where,in ſtead of ſha- | 
king of the golder Scepter, it now lies impriſon'd but in five foot of 
Lead: and igbecome a neſt of worms, a lump of filth, a box of pallid pu-' 
trefaFion.There 1seven the difference of two ſeveral Worlds betwixt | 
a King enamel'd with his Robes and Jewels, fitting in his Char of ado- | 
red State, and his condition in his bed of Earth, which hath made him 
but a Caſe of Crawlers: and yet all this change, without the loſs of any | 
viſible ſubſtantial ;Since all the liz1bs remain as they were, without the | 
leaſt ſign, either of diſlocation, or diminution. From hence 'tis,I think, ' 
Scaliger defines Death to be the Ceſſation of the Souls funtions : as it it | 
were rather a @ qr than a m-iſſzve ill, And if any thing ar all be. 
wanting, 'tis only color, motion, heat, and empty air. Though indeed, 
if we conſider this diſſolution, man by death1s abſolutely divided and 
diſ-man'd. That groſs object, which 1s left to the ſpectators eyes, is 
now only a compoſure but.of the two baſer Elements, Water, and. 
Earth :that now it is theſe two only,that ſeem to make the body,while | 
the two purer, Fire and Ar, are wing'd away, as being more fit for | 
the compact of an elemental and aſcentive Soul. When thou ſhalt fee. 
all theſe things happen to one whoſe cozrverſation had indeared him to | 
thee 3 when thou ſhalt ſee the body put on Deaths fad and aſby connte- 
naxce,in the dead age of night,when ſilent darkxeſidoes incompaſs the 
dim light of thy glimmering Taper,and thou heareſt a ſolemn Beltoll'd, 
 !totell the World of itzwhich now.as it were,with this ſound, 1s {truck 
'intoa dxmb attention : Tell me if thou canſt then find a thought of 
thine, devotion thee to pleaſure,and the fugitive toys of life? O what 
a bubble, what a puff, what but a wink, of Life is man! And with 
what a general ſwallow, Death ſtill gapes upon the general World ! 
when Hadri® askt Secundus, What Death was, He anſwered in theſe. 
ſeveral truths: It 3s a ſleep eternal; the Bodies diſſolution 5, the rich 
mans fear ; the poor mans wiſh; an event inevitable; an uncertain 
Journey ;, a Thief that ſteals away man 5; Sleeps father ; Lifes flight 3 
the departure of the living,. and the reſolution of all. Who may not. 
from ſuch ſights and thoughts as theſe, learn, it he will,jboth humility 
and /oftizeſs 5 the one to vilifie the body, which muſt, once periſh in 
a ſtenchful naſtineſs; The other to advance the Sol, which lives here | 
but for a higher, and a more; heavenly. aſcenſion £ As I would not. 
care for too much indulging: of- the fleſh, which I muſt.one day 
yield to the worms: So I wouldever be itudious for ſuch aQions, as | 
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may appear the ifſucs of a noble and divinen Soul. 
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XLVII l. 
Of adleneſs. 


He Idle mar is the barrenneſt piece of Earth in the Orb. There is 

no Creature that hath life, but is buſied in ſome a@7or for the be- | 
nefit of the reſtleſs world. Even the molt vernemons and moſt ravenows 
things that are, have their commodities as well as their annoiances : and 
they are ever ingaged in ſome aFion, which both profiteth the World, 
and continues them in their Natares courſes. Even the Vegetables, 
wherein calm Nature dwells, bavetheir turns and timesin fru&tifying - 
they leaf; they flower, they ſeed. Nay, Creatures quite inanimate are 
(ſome) the molt laborious in their --0ti0z7. With whata cheerly face 
the Golden Sun Chariots thorow the rounding Sky 2 How perpetual is 
the Maidex Moor.,jin her juſt and horn'd mutations? The Fire, how reſt- 
leſs in his quick and catching flames # In the Air,what tranſitzons 2 and 
how flutuous are the yo waves? Nor is the teeming earth weary, 
after ſo many thouſand years produ@ion £ All which may tutor the 
conch-ſtretched man, and raiſe the modeſt red to ſhewing through his 
unwaſht-face. Idleneſs is the moſt corrupting Fly, that can blow in any 
haman mind. That Jenorance is the moſt miſerable, which knows not 
what to do. The Idle man 1s like the dumb Jack ina Vireinal: while all 
the other dance out a winning #wic,this,hkea member ont of joynt,ſul- 
lens the whole Body,with an ill diſturbing lazineſs. I donot wonder to 
ſee ſome of our Gentry grown (well-near) the lewdeſt mer of our 
Land: fince they are moſt of them, ſo muffled in a ron-imploiment. 
"Tis A&5on that does keep the Soul both fweet and ſound: while lying 
3;l does rot it to an ordur'd noiſomneſs. Auguſtin tmputes Eſax's loſs 
of the bleſſing, partly to his ſ/othfulneſs, that had rather receive meat, 
than ſeek 1t. Surely, exerciſe is the fat'ning food of the Soxl, without 
which, ſhe grows lank, and thinly-parted. That the Followers of 
Great men are ſo much debauched,Tbelieve to be wart off imployment : 
For the Soul, impatient of an abſolute receſs, for want of the wholeſom 
food of buſireſs,preysuponthe lewder AGions. 'Tistrue, men learn to 
do z{/, by doing what isnext it, zothing. I believe Solomon meant the 
field of the ſlnegard, as well for the Emblem of his mind, as the certain. 
Index of his outward ſtate. As the one 1s over-grown with Thorns and 
Briers; ſo isthe other with vices and ezormities. If any wonder how 
Egifihas grew adulterate,theex:t ofthe Verſe will tell him —Deſpdioſus 
erat. When one would brag the bleſſings of the Roman ftate,that ſince 
Carthage was raz'd, and Greece ſubjected,'they might now be happy, as| 
having nothing to fear: Saysthe beſt Scipio We now are moſt in danger ; 
for while we want buſineſs,and have no Foe to awe ws,we are ready to drown 
in the mud of Vice and ſlothfulneſs.How bright does the Soul grow with | 
#ſe and zegotiation | With what proportioned ſweetneſs does that Fa- 
mily flouriſh, where but one laboriows Guide (teereth in an order'd | 
Conrſe | 
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Courſe! When Cleanthes had Jaboured,and gotten ſome corr, he ſhews 
it his Companions. and tells them, that he mow, if he will,can nouriſhano- 
ther Cleanthes. Believeit, Induſtry is never wholly unfruitful. If it bring 
not joy with the zncoming profit, it will yet baniſh iſchief from thy 
buſted gates. Thereis a kind of good Angel waiting upon diligence, that 
ever carriesa Laurel in his hand, to crown her. Fortune, they ſaid of 
old, ſhould not be pray'd unto, but with the hands in 2z0ti07.. The bo- 
ſod fiſt beckens the approach of poverty, and leaves beſide, the xoble 
head unguarded : but the lifted arm does frighten want,and is ever a 
ſhield to that noble direFor. How unworthy was that mar of the world, 
that ne'r did ought, but only /zv'd and dy d. Though Epaminondas was 
ſevere,he was yet exemplary, when he found a ſoxldier (leeping in his 
Watch,and ran him through with his Sword ; as if he would bring the 
two Brothers, Deathand Sleep,to a meeting: And when he was blam'd 
for that, as crxelty,he ſays he did but leave him as he found him, dead. 
[t is none of the — happinefs, to have a wind that loves a verty- 
ox5 exerciſe: Tis dayly rifing to —_— and contentation. They are idle 
Divines,that are not heav ned in their Hives, above theunſtudious man. 
Every one {hall ſmell of that he is bufied in: as thoſe that ſtir among 
perfumes and ſpices, ſhall, when they are gone, have ſtill a grateful odour 
with them : ſo they, that turn the /eavesof the worthy Writer, cannot 
but retain a ſzzack of their long-liv'd Author. They converſe with Ver- 
tues Soul, whichhe that writ,did ſpread upon his laſting Paper. Every 
good line adds (inew to the vertuows mind: and withal,heals that vice, 
which would be ſpringing in 1t. That I haveliberty todo any thing, I 
account it from the favouring Heavens. That I havea mind ſomtimes 
inclining to uſe that liberty well ; I think,I may, without oftextatior, be 
thankful for it,as a bouzty of the Deity. Sure, I ſhould bemr;ſerable,it I 
did not love this buſineſs in my vacancy. I am glad of that lerſure,which 
gives me leiſureto imploy my jel If I ſhould not grow better for it; 
yet this benefit, Tam ſure, would accrue me: I ſhould both keep my 
ſelf from worſe, and not havetime to entertain the Devil in. 


OO — — 


XLIX. 
That all things have a like progreſsion and fall. 


Hereis the ſame method through all the World in general. All 
| things come to:theirheight by degreez; there they ſtay thelcaſt 
of time; thenthey' decline as they roſe : only miſchief,being more im- 
portunate; ruinsat once;whiat Nature hath beenlong a rearing. Thus 
the Poet ſung the fa. 8 | 
| Gini ſunt hominum tenui pendentia- filo, © 
Et ſubito caſu; que valutre, ruunt : | 
All that ava holds, hangs but by (lender twine ;. 


x | + Byſuddenchanoetheſtrongeſt things decline: — = 
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| that be ſaid toriſe any where, which reſteth zowhere, butis perpetually 
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May may be kid in an inſtant;he cannot be made to /ive,but by ſpace 
of timein coxceptiov. Weare curdled to the faſhion of a life,by t7mze, 
and ſer ſucceſſions;when all againis your inthe moment of a minute, 
gone. term ne beaſts,birds,nen,all grow up by leiſurely progreſſions : 
ſo Families, Provinces,States, Kingdoms, Empires,havethe ſame way of 
riſe by ſteps. About the height they muſt ſtay a while, becauſe there is 
anearneſs to.the middle on both ſides, as they riſe, and as they fall : 
otherwiſe, their continuance in that top, 1s but the very point of time, 
the preſent zow,which ow again 1s goxe.Then they at beſt deſced;zbut 
for the moſt part ##-ble. And that which is true in the ſmalleſt parti- 

culars,is,by taking a larger view, the ſame inthe diſterded Bulk. There 
were firſt, Mez,then Families,then Tribes,then Common-Wealths, then | 
Kingdoms, Monarchies, Empires; which,we find,have been the height 
of. all worldly dignities: And as we find thoſe Mornarchies did riſeby | 
degrees; ſo we find they have{lid again to decay, There was the Aſ- 
ſrian, the Perſrar,the Grecian,the Roman. And ſure, the height of the 
Worlds glory was in the days of the Roman Empire; and the height of 
that Expire, in the days of Azguſizs. Peace then =_ y breathed 
through the Uriverſe; Learning was then in her fulleſt flouriſh :no Age, 
either before or ſince, could preſent us with ſo many towring ingernui- 
ties. And then, when the whole World was moſt like unto God, in the 
{way of one-Monarch,when they ſaluted him by the Title of Auguſixs 
and they then, like God, began in rule to be called Imperatores:This, I 
take it, was the fulxeſs of time,wherein GOD, the Savior of the. World, 

vouchſafed,by taking humax ature upon him, to deſcend inthe World. 
And ſurely the conſideration of ſuch things as theſe, are not unwor- 
thy our thoughts : Though our Faith be not bred, yet it is much co-- 
firmed, by obſerving ſuch like circumſtances, But then may we think, 

how ſmall a time this Empire continued in this flouriſh. Even the next 
Emperor,Tiberizs,began to degenerate; Caligula more ; Nero yet more 
than he; till it grew to be embroiled and diſmembred, to an abſolute 
diviſien. Since, how has theTirk ſeized oneinthe Eaſt? And the other 
inthe Weſt, how much is it ſubdivided,by the deduQion of France, Bri- 
tain,Spain? Some have alſo obſerved the Site of theſe Empires, how 
the firſt was neareſt the Eaſt 3 thenext, a Degree further off ; and ſo 
on in diſtant removals, following the courſe of the Syx : as if begin- 

ning in the eorning, of the World, they would make: a larger day by 

declining toward the Weſt, where the Sz goes down, after his riſing 

inthe £2ſt, This may ſtand to the Souther and Weſtern Inhabitants of 
the World; but I- know not how to the Northern :  forelſe how can 


intheſpeed of a circular motion? For the tine, it was when the world 
was within a very little aged four thouſand years; which, I believe, 
was muchabout themed, ageof the. world; \thoughſeermg there are 
promiſes that the latter days {hall be ſbortzed, we cannot expett the like 
extent of tizze after it, 'which,we find did! go beforeit. '' Nor can we 
think, but that decay, which haſtensintherwin of allleſſer things, will 


likewiſe 


— 
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likewiſe be more ſpeedy in this. Tf all: things in the arorld declize 
faſter by far,than they do aſcend;why ſhould we not believe theworld 
to do ſo too; I know not what certain growds they have, that dare 
afluine to foretel the particular time of theworlds conflagration. But 
ſurely 1nreaſor, and Natyre, the e:d cannot be mightily diſtant. We 
have ſeen the Infancy, the Youth, the Virthty, all paſt : Nay; we have 
ſeen it wellſtept into years, and decimation, the moſt infaltible pre- 
monitors of a diſſolution. Some could believe it within leſs than theſe 
nine and twenty years, becauſe as the Floud. deſtroy'd the former 
world, one thouſand fix hundred fifty fix years after the firft deftroy- 
ing Adam; \o the latter world ſhall be conſumed by fire, one 
thouſand fix hundred fifty and fix years after the ſecond ſaving 
Adam ; which is Chriſt. But I dare not fix a certainty, where God 
hath left the world in ignorance. The exadt krowledg of all things is 
in God only. But furely, by colle&;ons from Nature and Reaſon, Mar 
may much help himfelf, in /zkelihood and probabilities, Why hath 
Mar an arguing and premeditating Soul, if not to think on the courſe 
and cauſes of things, thereby to magnifie his Creator in them ; I will 
often muſe in ſuchlike Themes : for, beftdesthe pleaſure I ſhall meet, 
in kzowing further ; I ſhall find my Soul,by admiration of theſe wor- 
ders, toloveboth Reaſon, and the Deity better. As our uddmiring of 
things evil, | Ago us to a-{ſecret hate and deceſſion: fo, whatſoever 
we applaud for goodneſs, cannot but cauſe ſome rajſe in ouraffe&7ons. 


— 
——_— 


Ba. tk Tier oof: 
Of Detrafion. 


N fome unlucky diſpoſitions, thereis fuch an envious kind of Pride, 
[ that they cannot endurethatany but themſelves ſhould beſet forth 
for excel/ent:fo that when they hear one juſtly praiſed,they will either 
ſeek to diſmount hisVertuess or,if they belike aclear light, eminent; 
they will tab him witha Byt of detradion: asif there were ſomthing | 
yet ſo fel, as did obrubilate evetthis brighteſt glory. Thits' when their 
| toxgue cannot juſtly conderer him, they will leavehim inſufpedted 22, 
by ſilence. Surely, if we confidered detraFior, to be bred of envy, 
_ only in deficient mrindss we ſhould find, that the apphauding 
virtue would win us far more honor, than the ſeeking ſly to 
diſparage it. That: would ſhew we /ov'd what we commended; while 
this tells the world, we grudge at what we want in our ſelves. Why 
may wenot think the Poet meant them for Detr#@ors, which ſprung 
of the teeth of Cadinus poyſoned Serpert 2 I am fure their exds may 
parallel ; for-they-wſually murther one #notherintheir Fae - and 
where they find-not ſpots, they Yeviſe they! '' Ft is the baſeſ# Office 
Man can fall into, to make his tongue the whipper of the worthy mare. 
If we do know vices in men, I'think we can ſcarce ſhew our ſelves | 
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| him. "Tis uſual with him to ſ-ooth it in the Chamber, that keeps a 
{ his looks and tongues The valiant mans tongue, though it never boaſlt- 


[ſecret repining at anothers #rexſcendency. And this, beſides the1ll, 


| him that ſeeks loſt gold in aſbes, and blowing them about, hides 
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in a zobler virtue, than in ' the charity of concealing them : ſo'it be 
not a flattery, perſuading to continuance.” And if it be in abſence, 
even {omtime that which is trze, is moſtunbeſceming the report of 
a Man. _ Who: will not condemn him-as a Traitor to reputation and 
ſociety, that tells the private” fault of his friend, to the public and 
depraving World 2 When two friends part, they ſhould lock up'one 
anothers ſecrets, and interchange their keys. The' hoxeſt mar' will 
rather be a grave to his neighbours fails, than any way ancurtain 
them. I cire not for his humor, that' loves to clip the wings of a 
lofty fame. The Counſel in the Satyre I do well approve of. 
—Abſentem qui rodit amicum, 

£ui non defendit alio culpante, ſolutos ' 

ni captat riſus hominum, famamg; dicacis, 

Fingere qui non viſa poteſt, commiſſa tacere 

Lui nequit;, hic niger eſt, hunc tu, Romane, caveto. 
Who bites his abſent Friend, 

Or not defends himblam'd, but holds along 

With mens looſe laughter, and each prefers tongue 3 

That feigns what was not; and diſcloaks a ſoa! ; 

Beware Pim. Noble Roman, he is foul. 

And for the moſt part, he is as dazgeroxs, in another vice as this. 

He that: can- detra@ wmworthily, when thou canſtnot anſwer him ; 
can flatter thee as w:worthily, when thou canſt not chuſe but hear 


railing tongue for the Hall. And beſides all this, it implies a kind of 
cowardiſe : for who will judg him otherwiſe, that but then unbut- 
tons his tumor'd breft, when he finds none to oppole the bigneſs of 


cth vainly, yet is ever the greateſt Coward mn abſence : but the Coward 
is never valzazt but then :, and then too, 'tis without his:hear?, or 
feirit. There is nothing argues Natzre more degenerate, than: her 


plunges her into this foly, that by this a@, ſhe is able leſs to _ 
He that: pretending virtue is bulie in the ſtairs of men, 1s like to 
that more, which he better might have found with ſtzlxeſs. To over- 
commend a man,l know is not good: but the Detra@or wounds. three 
with the oze Arrow of his viperozs tongue. Indeed it 1s hard to ſpeak 


; of the abſert: 'Tisthena time for praiſes, rather than 
| Let praiſe be voiced to the ſpreading air; but chidings __— din 
; the kiſſed ear: Which a&ion teaches us, even; while 'we chide,'to 
| love. If there be Virtues, and Tam call'd to ſpeak of him that owns 
j them, I willtell them forth wnpartialy. Tf there be vices mixt with 


s 


| thoſe, -I will: be. content, the world ſhall know them by ſome other 


a max true,' as he's : but howſoever, I would Is the fame 
or reprehenſ{07. 


LI. Againſt 


| bot 


| 
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a 
Againſt (ompulſion. 


way to loſe. Too much z-portunity does but teach men how to 
deny. The more wedeſire to gair,the more do others deſire that they 
may not loſe. ' Nature is ever jealous of her own ſupremacy: and when 
ſhe ſees that others would #der-tread it, ſhe calls in- all her powers 
for & cms _ Certainly they work by a wrong Ergir, that feck to 
gain their eds by conſtraint. Croſs two Lovers,and you knit but their 


(hall ſooner hew him to pieces,than beat him into a chair. The Fox may 
praiſe the Crows meat from her Bzl/: but cannot with his ſwiftneſs 
overtake her wing. Eaſfje Nature, and free liberty, will ſteal a man into 
a winy _— when wrged healths do but ſhew him the way to refuſe. 
The zobleſt weapon, wherewith Mar can conquer, is love, and gertleſt 
courteſſe. How many have loſt their hopes, while they haveſought to 
raviſh them with too rude a hand ? Natxre 1s more apt to be led by 
the ſoft motions of the xxſical torrgue, than the ruſtic threſhings of a 
ſtriking arm. Love of liſe, and Jol/ities, will draw a man to more, than 
the fear of death, and torments. No doubt, Nature meant Ceſar for a 


| —_— when ſhe gavehim both ſuch courage, and ſuch conrteſie 3 
which put Mariws intoa »mze. They which durſt ſpeak to him, | 


(heſaid) were ignorant of his greatneſs; and they which durſt not, 
wereſo of his goodneſs. They are men the beſt compoſed,thancan bere- 
ſolute, and remiſs. For, as fearful Natures are wrought upon by the 
{ternneſsof a rowgh comportment : ſo the valiant are notgain'd on, but 
by geztle affability, and a ſhew of pleaſing liberty. Little Fiſhesare 
twitched up with the violence of a ſudden pul; when the like ation 
cracks the line, whereon a great one hangs. 1 have known denials,that 
had never been given, but for the earneſizeſcof the requeſter. They teach 
the petitioned to be ſuſpiciows;and ſuſpicion teaches him to hold and for- 
tifie. He that comes with you maſt have me,is like to proveſbut a fruit- 
leſs Wooer. Urge a grant to ſome men, and they are inexorable ; ſeem 
careleſs,and they will force the thing upon you. Arguſt#s got a friend 
of Cinna, by giving him a ſecond life, whereas his death cauld at beſt 
but have remov'd an Exemy. Hear but his exiled Poet. wy 


FleTitur obſequio curvatus ab arbore rammns : 
Franges, ſi vires experiere tas. 

Obſequio tranantur aque, nec vincere poſſis 
Fhumins, i contra, quam rapit unda, nates. 


Obſequinm Tigreſq; domat, tumidoſq; Leones : 


_— paulatim taurws aratra ſubit. 
The Trees crookt-branches, gently bent, grow right ; 


When asthe hands full vigor breaks them quite. 
M 


A® nothing prevails more than Courteſſe : ſo Comtpulſion often is the | 


affeFion ſtronger. You may ſftroak the Lion into a bondage: but you| 
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He ſafely ſwims, that waves along the flood ; 
While crofling ſtreams is neither ſafe nor good. 
Tigers and Lions, mildneſs keeps in awe: 

- And gently us'd,, Bau/s yoakt in\Plonghs will draw. 
Certainly, the fair way is the beſt, thoughttbe ſomthing the further 
about. 'T's leſsill for a Journey to be Jong,than dangerows.,To vex other 
"men, I will think, isbut to titor them, how they ſhould again ex | 
me. I will never wiſh to purchaſe ought unequally : What is got a-| 

inſt reaſon, is for the moſtpart won, by the meeting of a:Fool and 
Kaos If ought be ſought with reaſozr,that may come with kindneſs 3 
for then Reaſor in their own boſows,willbecome a pleader tor me: bur 
I will be content to loſe a little, rather than be drawn to obtain by vi- 
| olence. Thetronble and the hazard weavoid, may very well ſweeten, 
.or out-weigha ſlender loſs. pl: 7 on 15 for extremities, when all ways 
elſe baht, But in the gezeral, Fairneſs has preferment. If you grant, 


the other may ſupply the deſire 3, yet this does the like,and purchaſeth 
love; whenthatonly leavesa lothſoxz hate bekind it. | 


% 
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OM. 
\ Of Dreams. 


NJ Reamsarenotable weansof diſcovering our own inchnations.The 
. wiſe mar lcarnsto know himſelfas well by the nights black man- 
tle,as the ſearebing beams of day. In ſicep we have the naked and natu- 
ral thoughtsof our ſoxlr:outward objeFs interpoſe not, either to ſhuffle 
in occaſional cogitations,or hale out the included fancy.The mind isthen 
ſhut up in the Burroxeh of the body : none of the Cirqueports, of the | 
1ſte of man, are thenopen, to jn-let any ſtrange diſturbers. Surely,how 
wefall towvice; or riſe tovirtze, we may by oblervartion find in our 
dreams. It was the wiſe Zeno, that ſaid, he could collect a man by his 
Dreams. For then the ſoul.ſtated ina deep repoſe, bewrayed her true 
affeFions, which in the buſie day, ſhe would either ot ſbew, or ot 
note. Tt was a cuſtom among the Indians, when their Kings went to 
their ſ/cep,to pray with piping acclamations,that they-might have happy 
dreams;, and withal conſult well for their S»bjeF#s benefit : as if the 
night had beena time, wherein they might grow good, and wiſe. And 
certainly, the wiſe za: 1s the wiſer for his y Ho, if he can order well 
{in the Ab what the eye-leſs night preſenteth him. Eyery dream is not 
to becountKd of:nor yet are, alto becaſt away with contempt. I would 
neither be a Stoic, ſ#perſtitiows in all ;. nor yet an Epicure, conſiderate 
| ofnone. If the Phyſician may by them judg of the diſeaſe of the body, 
I ſee not, but the D7vine may do ſo, concerning the joxl..1 doubt not 
but the Genizs of the Soul is waking and: motive, even in the faſteſt clo- 
ſures, of the impriſoning eye-lids. But to preſage from theſe thoughts of 
ſleep 1s a wiſdom that I would not reach to. The beſt »ſe we can make | 
| of 
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conragement.; For, 'tis not doubtable, but:that the. -rivd is working, 
in the dalleſt depth of ſleep. I am confirmed by Clandian, + | 
Y - Omnia que ſenſu voluuntur vota diurno, Tl 
[TY .. Tempore noGyrno reddit amica quies. | 
40 Venator defeſſatoro cum membrareponit, to 
| ' Mens tamen, ad ſyluas, & fu luftra redit. 
Tudicibas lites, aurige ſommin- onrrus, | 
Vanaque noFurnis meta cauetur equis. 
Furto gaudet amans; permutat navita merces; 
Et vigil elapſas querit avarns opes. 
Blandaque largitur fruſtra ſitientibus egris, 


Irriguws gelido pocula o wag ſopor. 
Me quoque Muſarum ſtudinum, ſub noe ſilent, 


Artibus aſſtduis, ſollicitare ſolet. 
Day-thoughts, tranſwinged from th'induſtrious breſt, 
All ſeem re-acted in the nights dumb reſt. 
When the tyr d Huntſman his repoſe begins, bs 
Then flies his mind to Woods, and wild Beaſts dens. 
Judges dream Caſes : Champions ſeem to run, 
With theirnight Courſers, the vain bounds to ſhun. 
Love hugs his rapes, the Merchant Traffick minds. 
The Miſer thinks he ſome loſt treaſure finds. 
And to the thirity ſick ſome potion cold 
Stiff flattering ſleep inanely ſeems to hold. 
Yea, and in th' age of filentreſt, evenT, 
Troubled with Arts deep muſings, nightly lie. 
' Dreams do ſometimes call us to a recognition of our inclinations, 
which prixt the deeper in {0 undiſturbed times, 1 could wiſh men to 
give them their cox{ideration, but not to a//ow them their truſt, though 
ſomtimes 'tis eafie to pick out a profitable Moral. Antiquity had them 
in much more reverence, and did oft account them Propheſzes, as 1s ea- 
fily found inthe ſacred volume: and among the Heather, nothing was 
more frequent, Aſtyages had two of his daughter Mandane, the Vine, 
and her Drin. Calphurnia of her Ceſar ; Hecuba of Parjs; and almoſt 
every Princeamong them, had his Fate ſhewed in interpreted dreams. 
Galentells of one,that drearr'd his thigh was turn'd to ſtore,when foon 
after it was ſtruck with a dead Palſie. The aptneſs of the humors tothe 
like effeFs, might ſuggeſt ſomthing to the -1izd, then apt to receive. 
So that I. doubt not but either to preſerve. health or amend the life, 
dreams, may, toawiſe obſerver, be of ſpecial benefit. Iwould neither 
depend upon any,to incur a prejudice, nor yet caſt them all away, 1n a 
prodigalnegle&# and ſcorn.l find it of onethat having long been troubled 
with the paznirg ſpleen; that he dreamt, if he opened a certain vezr, 
betweentwo of his firgers,he ſhould be cured : which he, awaked,did, 
and mended. But, indeed I would rather believe this, than be drawn 
to praGiſe after it. Theſe predi&ions are more rare fore-telings, uled 
to 


of dreams, is. obſervation : and by that, our: own corretFioz, or. in"|| 
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to be lapp'd in obſcured folds: and now that Art loſt, Chriſtianity hath 
ſetled us toleſs 7nquiſitzoz 3. 'tis for a Romar ſootbſayer to read thoſe 
darker owe of he mght, and tell that ſtill D:@ator ; His dreams, 


of copulation with his mother, _— his ſubjeFing of the world to 
| Þizſelf. Tis now ſo out of uſe,that I'think it not to be recovered. And: 


| wereit notfor the power of the Go jpet, in Mme ie woe _ _ 
W Aa OC7Erc Picaling to 


men, it would appear a wonder, 
marity, ſhould fall ſo quite to wr. 
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LIIL 
Of Bounty. 


Here is ſuch a Royalty in the ind, as betraysa man to baſeneſs, 
and to poverty. Exceiles,for themoſt part,have but ill concluſions. 
There isa dunghil miſchief, that awaits even the man of the bounteows 
ſoul: and they, that hadſtoreof a native goodneſs, grow at laſt to the 
pradice of the fouleſt villanies. They are free asthe deſcending rain,and 
pour a plenty on the general world. This Mwnificence conſumes them,and 
brings themto the -viſeries of an emptyed Mine.Yer, inthis fall of their | 
melied demeans, they grow aſhamed to be publicly ſeen come ſhort 
of their wonted revel/ing. So,rather than the world ſhall ſee an altera- 
tion,they leave no lewdneſs privately unpraGiſed. "Tis a noted truth of 
Tacitus. Afirarinm,ambitione exhauſtum, per ſcelera ſupplendutmt erit.Trea- 
| jare ſpent ambitiouſly,oill be ſupply d by wickedneſs. Tis pity,that which 
bears the name of Noble, ſhould be parent of fuch hated Vileneſs. 
What 1s it Ambition will not praiſe, rather than let her port decline ? 
Vain-glory ends in lewdneſs, and contempt. The laviſh mind loves any in- 
dire&ion better than to flag in ſtate. A fond popularity bewitches the 
ſoul, to firow about the wealth, and means: and, to feed that diſperſive 
humor, all ways ſhall be trodden, though they never ſomuch #zwor- 
thy the man. Surely,we nick-name the ſame flooding man,when we call 
hin by the name of Brave. Hisſtriving, to be like a God in Bounty, 
throws him to the loweſt eſtate of ar. Tis fornone,but him that has 
all, to giveto all abundartly. Where the carrying ſtream is greater, 
than the bringing oze,the bottox: will be quickly waterleſs ; and then 
what commendation isit, toſay, There 1s a plenty waſted? He has the 
beſt Fame, that keeps his eſtate unniggardly : The other flux, is meerly 
outof weakneſs. He overvalues the drunken and reeling love of the 
wulgar, that buys it with the r#iz of himſelf, and his family. He fears 
he is not lov d, unleſs that he be looſe and ſcattering. They are fools 
that think their 2rzzds ill-woven, uuleſs they have a//owance from the 
|popnlar fiamp. The __ is his own both World and 5zdg; he gives 
what heknows is fit tor his eſtate, and him, without ever caring how 
'the waving Tumulttakes it. To weak minds, the People are the greateſt 
Paraſites : they worſhip and ke them, to the ſpending of a fair inher;- 
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tazice ; and then they cruſh them with the heavy load of Pity. Tis the 
inconſiderate Man,that ravels out a ſpaciows Fortume.He never thinketb | 
how the heap will leſſer, 'becauſe he loſes, -but by grains,” and partel;: 
They are ll Stewards,that ſo'ſhowr away a large State. Says'Democritas, 
when he ſaw. one gr0zzg'toall,and that would want zothing which his 
mind did crave 5. Mayitthou periſh unpitied, for making of the Vireiz 
Graces, Harlots. He made his /tberality; like a Whore, to court the Pub- 
lic ; when indeed ſhe ought to wiz by modeſty. For.as the :Harlots ofs | 
fers but procure the pon. mans hate : So when bounty proves a Curte- 
zan,and offers too undecently,it fails of gaining love,and gets but the 
diſlike of the wiſe. He does bonrty.injury,that ſhewsher ſo much, as he 
makes her but be /ayght at. Who gives or ſpends too much, muſt fall, 
or elſe defi(t with ſhame, To live well of alittle; 18a.great deal more 
honor,than to ſpend a great deal vainly.To know both when,and what 
to part withal,is a 4zowledg that befitsa Prixce.The beſt obje& of boun- 
ty,1s either xeceſſrty,or deſert. The beſt zrotive, thy own goodneſs : And 
the limit, is the ſafety of thy ſtate. For, this I will conſtantly think ; 
The beſt bounty of man, is, notto be: too bountiful. It is not good to 
make our kzzaneſs to others, to be crue/tytoour ſelves and ours. 


— 


LIV. 
Of Mans Inconſtancy. 


O Weathercock under Heaven is ſo variable, as inconſtant Man. 
Every. breath of wind, fans him toa varioxs ſhape. As 1f his mind 

were ſonear a kinto Arr,asit muſt, with every motion,be in a perpetual 
change. Like an Inſtrument cunningly plaid on,it does riſe, and fall,and 
| alter, andall ona ſudden. We are Feathers blown in the blyſter of our 
own looſe paſſzors, and are meerly the da/Viance of the flying winds. 
How many in an inſtant have »mrthered the men they have lov de as 
if Accident were the Fate of things, and the Epicxre had balked truth. 
How ardently can we affe& ſome,even beyond the deſire of dying for 
them, when immediately oneſudden Ebx/ition of Choler {hall render 
them extremely offenſtve £ nay, reep them 1n our hate,and carſes  Be- 
hold the hold that Mar doth take of Maz ! 'tis loſt in a moment, with 
but the clacking of the torgue,a nod,or frowr, or any ſuch like nothing. 
We cancel leagues with friends, make new ones with our Exemes,and 
break them ere concluded. Our Favorites with the places alter : And 
our hate hath wingstoelight, and depart. In our det, how infinitely 
; does the variation of humors diſrelliſh the i taſting palate £ what to 
' day we raven 0n,is the riſe of the next days ſtomach. In our recreations 
how 1nconſtantly /oving? ſomtimes affeFing the noiſeful Hound z ſom- 
tires the ſtiller ſport of the wing z though ever ingaged to a giddy 
variety. In our Apparel how amtable 2 as if faſhion were a God, that 
needs would beador'd in changes. Our whole life tsbut a greater, and 
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> child>baod. What man living would not die with anenzſh,were 
he-bbund to-follow another,in all his »xſtedfaſt zrotions;which though 
they believer turning, yetare never pleaſing, but when they proceed 
from the native:freedom of the Soul?which argues her change not more 
out.of obje&, than her ſelf, and the humors wherewithſhe is compoſed. 
They firſt flowing to incite Deſire, then poxred out upon an objeF, die 
intheir birth, while more ſucceed rhem. Like Souldzers in a running 
Shirmiſh,come np,dijcharge fall off. fly,and re-inforce themſelves. Only or- 
der is in their proceedings,while confuſion dothdiſtratt the man. Surely, 
there is nothing argues his izxperfe@#7o» more. ''For though the Nobler 
Elements be moſt motive, and the Earthleaſt of all, whichis yet baſeſt : 
yet are they never mutable,: but as thesbje& that they fix on makes 
them ; nordothey ever wahder from that quality, wherewith Nature 
did at firſt izveſt them. But ar, had he no objeF, he would change 
alone; and even to' fuch things, as Nature did not once intend him. 
Minds thus temper'd, weuſe to call too light, as if they were unequally 
mixt, and the twonimbler Elements had gotten the predominance.Cer- 
tainly,the beſt is a noble conſtancy. For, perfe&ion is immutable. But 
for things imperfe@,change1s the way to perfe@ them. It gets the name 
of wilfulneſs, when it willnot admit of a lawful charge, to the better. 
Therefore Conſtancy, without Kxowvledg, cannot bealways good. In 
things 11], *tisnot »irtxe, but an abſolute YVzce. In all charges, I will 
have regard totheſe three things:Gods approbation,my own benefit and 
the Laine of my Neighbor, where the change isnot a fault, T will 
never think ita diſerace; though the great Exchange,the World ſhould 
judg it ſo. Whereit is a fault, I would be conſtant, though outward 
things ſhould wiſh my trig. He hath buta weak warrant for what 
he does, that hath only the fortureto find his bad a&iozs plauſible. 


— 


LV. 
of Logic. 


1] Othing hath ſ{poil'd Tr#th more thanthe Invention of Logic. Tt 
N hath found out ſo many diſiin@3ons, thatit inwraps Reaſon ina 
miſt of doubts. "Tis Reaſon drawn anto too fine a thred; tying up Truth 
in a twiſt of words, which, being hard to »xlooſe, carry her away as a 
priſoner. *Tis a net to intangle her,or an art inſtru@Fing you,how to tel! 
a reaſonable ze. When Diogenes heard Zero, with ſubtle Arguments, 
proving that there wasno Motion - he ſuddenly ſtarts #p, and walks. 
Zeno asks the cauſe £ Says heagain, [ but confute your aſt Like an 
over-curious worke#ar,,it hath ſought to make Truth ſo excel/ent;that it 
hath marr'd it. V/7ves faith, He doubts not but the Devildid invent it. 
It teaches to oppoſe the Truth, and to befallly obſtzxate,lo cunningly de- 
lighting, to put her to the worſe,by deceit. As a Conceiteſt, it hath laid 
on ſo many celoxrs,that the connterfeit 18 more varioxs than the pattery. | - 

| It 
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It gives us ſa. many likes, that we know not which is the ſame. Trath; | 


in logical arguments, 18 like'ia Prince in a Maſque 5: wherearefo many 

other preſente4 inthe ſameattire, that we;know.not which is he. And 

as we know there is but one Prinice,fo weknow there isbut one Truth; 

yet by reaſon of the Maſque, Judgment is diſtraFed,and deceived. There 
might be a double reaſor,,why the Areopagite baniſht Stzlpo, for pro-: 
ving by his Sophiſiry, Minerwa; was no. Goddeſs :| One; to fhew their 

diſlike tothe Art : another; that'it wasnor. fit, to ſuffer one to wanton 

with the Gods. Sure, howfoever men might firſt zaverrt-it,for the help 

of truth, it hath,prov'd but. a help to wrangle: anda thing to ſet the 

mind at. jar 1. (elf : and-deing nothing-but confound coxceit, it 

growsa toy toleugh at, Let me give youbut onegf our.own. 

Naſcitur in tenebris animal, . puer,, inſcius, .infans, 

- Conferat Oxonium ſe, cito fiet. homo. © ©. 

A thing born blind, a child, and fooliſh too, : 

Shall be made man, if it toOxford go. . | 
Ariſtarchus his 2xip, may fall upon our Times: Heretofore (lays he) 
there were but ſeven wiſe men; and now it is hard to find that num-' 
ber of fools. . For every max will bea Soptejrer, and thenhe thinks he's 
wiſe ; though I doubt, ſome will never be ſo;but by helpof Logic. Nz- 
ture herſelt makesevery mana Logician: they that brought inthe Art, 
bave preſented us with one,that hath overaFed her :'.and ſomthing 
ſtrain'd her beyond her genvine plainneſs. But I ſpeak this of Logic at 
large, for the pure Art isan Excelency. Since all rs ine, 'tis good to 
retain it, that we may make it defend xs, againſt at ſelf.c:There isno 
way to ſecurea Mize, but to conntermine. Otherwiſe, like the Art of 


Memory, I think it ſpoils the Natwral. How can it be otherwiſe, when | 
the Invention of Man, ſhall ſtrive with the ores. Suprear | 
Nature? Jn matters of Religion, I will make Faith my means to aſcer-| 
tain,though not comprehend them ; For other matters, will think fim+| 


ple Nature the beſt Reaſor,and naked reaſon the beſt Logic.lt may help 
.meto ſtrip off doubts, but T would not have it help to zzake-them. 


—u 
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LVI. 
of Thoughtfulneſs in Miſery. 


'T He unfortunate mans wiſdom, is one of his greatcſt miſerzes. Un-| 


 Þ lefsit be as wellableto conguer,as difeern,it only ſhews him but 


the blacker ou of mourning.” Tis no commendation, to bivean in-(ight | 


deep in Calamity. It can ſhew him miſchief whicha Fool ſees not'; ſo 
help him tovexatior, which hecannottell how toicare. » In temporal 
things, tis one great happineſs to be free from ariſeries i: Ainext to that, 


1snot to be ſez{ble of theme, There isa comfort. in ſeeing but the ſtell of | 


ſorrow. Andin my opinion,he does wiſely,tthat, when grief preſents ber 


Jelf, lets her wear a vizor, fairer than her 2aked 5kim.' Certainly, 'tis a 
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felicity : 
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' | ſince their framing, how many are, and how many wil be. Then,if he 
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felicity tobe.an hoxeſt fool, when the piercing eye of his ſþ7r:t, ſhall not 
ſee hs bowels ET attendant ;roublh. | Ibelieve bes would be | 
ever winterly, if we gave them the flow but for every: juſt 'occaſcorr. T| 
like of Solox's courſe, in comforting his conſtant friend * when taking 
himupto the top of a Twrret, -over-looking all the piled buildings,he 
bids him think, how many Diſcontents there had been in thoſe houſes 


can,to leave the world's calamities,and mourn but for his ewn.To monr: 
fornone elſe, were hardneſs, and ir _ To mourn for all,were end- | 
leſs. The belt way is, to wrcomratG the brow, and let the worlds mad 
leen fret for that we ſmile in woes. Sorrows are like patrid graves, the 
deeper you dig,thefuler both of ftexch,and'borror. Though conſideration 
and a fool be comtraries,yetnothing increaſeth miſery like it.Who ever 
knewa Fooldieof a —— melancholy 2 So poor a condition 1s 
man fal: to, that even his glory is become his puniſhment: and the rays 
of his wiſdom light him but to ſee thoſe arguiſhes, which the darkneſs | 
of his wind would cover. Sorrows arenot tobe entertain'd with hugs, 
and lengthned complements ; but the caſt of the eye, and the put-by of 
the turning herd. Search not a wound too deep,leſt you make a new 
one. It was notſpoken without ſome Reaſox, That fortwnate is better 
than wiſe;fince whoſoever is that, ſhall bethought to be this. For v#l- | 
gar ezes judg rather,by the evert,than the #*tention. And he thatis #1- 
fortunate,though he be wiſe,ſhall find many,that willdew him with that 
atleaſt Juppeſe folly. Thisonly is the wiſe wans benefit: As he ſees more 
zciſchiefs 3 10 he can curb more paſſions : and by this means hath wit 
cnough,to-cndurehis pazzrs in ſecrecy. I would look fo far into croſſes,as 
to cure thepreſert, and prevent the fiatzre : But will never care for 
ſearching further,or indearing cares by thoughtfulneſs. They are like 
Charons CaveinTtaly,where you may enter alittleway, without danger, 
and further perhaps with berefit, but going to the exd, it ſtifles you. 
NoShip but may be caſt away,by putting too far into frempeſizoxs Seas. 
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LVII. 
Of Il Company. 


E have no Enemy like baſe Compary :it kills both our fare, and 
our ſoxls.Itgives us wounds,which never will admit of healing : 
andis not only diſgracefal,but wiſchievows.Wer't thoua King,it would 
rob thee of thy Royal Majeſty: who would reverence thy ſway, when, | 
like Nero, thou ſhould'ſt Taver» out thy time with waxtons, triumph 
with ; w airvry thy Chariot,and preſent thy ſelf upon a common Stage 


with the buskin'd Tragediar, and the Partomime? Tis like a Ship new 
trinemed,whereſoever you but toxch,it ſoils you © and though you be] 


clean, whenyou enter, evena little -0tioz will fill you with defited| 
badges. And then the whiter the Swaz is,the more is the black apparent: | 
| How | 
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How many have died 7gxominzionſly, and have uſed their laſt breath, 
only to complain of this 5 as the Witch that had inchanted them, to the 
evils that they now mult ſmart for? Tis an Bygiz wherewith the Devil 
is ever pra@iſng,to lift Mar out of Virtues ſeat. Tis the ſpiritual Whore, 
which t0zs-the good zar to his ſouls wdoing. Certainly, if there be 
any Dal:lah under Heaven,it 1s in bad Society. This will bind »5,betray | 
#5,blind ws, undo #5. Many a man had been good that is not, if he had 
but kept good company. When the Achates of thy life ſhall be i#, who 
wil not i-2agine thy life tobe ſo too ? even waters change their virtues, 
by running through a charged veir. No mar but hath both good and 
bad in his ature, either of which fortrfie, as they meet with their like ; 
or decline,as they find a contrary. When Vice runs in a ſingle ſtream, 'tis 
then a paſſable ſha//ow 3 but when many of theſeſhall fall into one,they 
ſwella deeper chaneltobe drown'd in. Goodand wiſe Aſociates,are like 
Princes in defenſive Leagxcs;one defends the other againſt the devices 
of the common Foe. Lewd onesare likethe miſtaken Lanthorn in 88. 
whichunder pretence of guiding, will draw us unto hazard, and loſs 
among our Exemies. Nor was the fiTioz of the Syrens any other in the 
| Mol ihen pleaſant wits, vitiated in accuſtomed lewdneſs;who for that 
were feigned to be Monſters of a parted nature, and with ſivect tunes, 
intic'd men to deſiru@ion. Could my name be ſafe,yet my ſoul werein 
danger;could my ſoul be free, yet my fame would ſuffer 3 were my body 
and eſtate ſecure, yet thoſe other two(which are the pureſt excelſencies 
of Maz)areeverlaidat the ftake.l know, Phyſicians may converſe with 
ſick ones, nninfeFed: but then, they muſt have ſtronger Antidotes,than 
their zatxre gives them : elſe they themſelves ſhall ſoon ſtand ir need, 
of what themſelves ozce were, Phyſicians. Onerotted Apple, will infe&# 
the floor. The putrid —_ the whole ſound Cluſter. Though 
I be no Hermit, to ſit away my _ in adul Cel}; yet will I chuſe ra- 
ther to haveno Companion, than a bad one. If T have found any good, 
I will cheriſh them, as the choiſe of men : oras Angels, that are ſent for 
Guardians. If T have any bad ones, I will ftudyto loſe them: leſt by 
keeping them, TIloſe my ſelf inthe exd. 


LVIII. 
That no Man always fins unpuniſht. 


LM Hen David ſaw the delights of the wicked,he was forced to fly 

tothe ſtop, with a Fret zot thy ſelf,O my ſoul! The Jollities of the 
villanows man ſtagger the religions mind. They live,as if they were paſ- 
ſirg through the world in ftate: and theſtream of proſperity turning it 
ſelf, to row with-their applauded ways : When, if we do but look to 
deſpiſed virtue, how xiſerable,and how ſtormy1s her Sea? | Certainly, 
forthe ns ung man ſeems to bein the diſgrace of Heaven; He 


ſmarts.2 
the 


pines,and ſadneth.his incumbred ſoul and lives as it were in 
N 
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the frown,and the od of the traducing world. When the Epicure confi- 
dered this, it made him toexclude the Providerce. And ſurely to-view 
the virtzows with but Nares eyes, a man would think, they were 
things that Natrre exvi'd; or that the whole world were deluded with 
a poyſonows lie,in making only the ——— 'Tis only the daring 
oul that digeſting vice ingrols,climbs to the feat of Honor. Innocence is 
becomea ſtarr to let others riſe to our ern, andnot to raiſe oxr ſelves 
to greatneſs. How rare isit to find one raiſed for his ſober worth and vir- 
tuesW hat was it but Joſeph's goodneſs,that brought him to the ſtocks, 
and ITrons 2 Whereasif he had cop'd with his [zticer, 'tislike he might 
have ſwamin Gold,and liv'd alapling to the ſilk,and dainties.The world 
is ſo much Kave,that 'tis grown a viceto be hoxeſt. Men have remo- 
ved the Temple of Honor, and have now ſet it, like angrbor, in a Wil- 
derneſs, where unleſs we trace thoſe devious ways, there 1s no hope of 
finding it. Into what a ſad Complaint, did theſe thoughts drive the 
weighty Tragedian ? | | 
Res humanas ordine nullo 
Fortuna regit, ſpargitque manu 
Muxera ceci, pejora fovens. 
Vincit ſan#os dira libido 3 
Frans ſublimi regnat in auld. 
Tradere turpi faſces populus 
Gandet : - od ole. atque odit. 
Triſtis virtus perverſa tulit 
Premia red: : Caſtos ſequitur 
Mala peupertas, vitioque potens 
Regnat Adulter. | 
:Bent to worſe, all human ways 
Quite at random, Fortune ways, 
Her looſe favours blindly throwing. 
Cruel ff the good man kills : 
Fraud the Court triumphant fills ; 
People, hoxors 11] beſtowing, 
Them they hate, even thoſe they kiſs. 
Sad worth 1] rewarded is; 
And the chaſte are poor, whileVice 
Lords it by Adulteries. 
Were theſe Ages chain'd tooxrs 2 Or why complain we that the world 
15 worſe, when fifteen hundred years ſpace cannot (for ought I ſee)al- 
ter the cord7tione?But,what is paſt, we forget;zwhat 1s to chme,we krow 
ot: ſo we only take a ſpleen at the preſert.: 'Tis true; Vice braves it 
| witha boldzed face, and would make one think, .it were only ſhe that 
the doting world had choſe,to make a Favorite on:But,if we have time 
for obſervation, we ſhall ſee her halting with aCrutch,and ſhame. Have 
we not ſeen the vices of the aged Father,.puniſht in the Sox, when he' 
hath been aged too? Iam perſuaded there be few notoriowe vices,but 
evenin this world have a certain pariſpxrent although we cannot know | 
It. 


— 
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it. God (for the moſt part)dothneither pxniſh,nor bleſs at once;but by 
degrees,and warnings. The world 1s ſo full of changings,that 'tis rare for 


| onemar,toifcethe completed race of another. We live not long enough 


to obſerve, how the Judgments of the juſteſt God do walk their rounds 
in ſtriking. Neither always are we able. Some of Gods correFions are 
in the -ight, and cloſetted. Every offence meets not with a Market laſp. 
Private puriiſhments ſortimes gripe a wax within, while men, looking 
on the outer face of things, ſee not how they ſmart im ſecret. And 
ſomtimes thoſe are deep wounds to one mar, that would be Balm 
and Phyſic toanother. There are no Temporal bleſſmgs, but are ſom- 


| times had inthe zatrre of perverted curſes. And ſurely all thoſe crea- 


tures that God hath put ſubordinate to Man, as they (like inferior ſer- 
vants)obey him while he is a tre Steward, : ſo when he grows to in- 
jure hisgreat Maſter, they ſend up complaints againſt him, and forſake 
him: chuſing rather to be truetotheir Maker, God; thanaſliſting to 
the vr{ereſs of his falſeſt Steward, Man. So that though men,by lewd 
ways,may (tart intoa ſhort preferxrent ; yet ſure there is a-ſecret chain 
in Nature, which draws the ##iverſal to revenge a vice. Examples, 
might be infinite; every Story 1s a Chronicle of this Truth, and the 
whole World but the prafice. How many Families do we daily ſee, 
wherein a whipping hand (courgeth the ſtream of all their lineal blood ? 
As if there were curſes, heriditary with the Lands their Fathers left 
them. I confeſs, they have a valour beyond- mine, that dare forage in 
the wildsof vice. HowſoeverlI might for a while,in my ſelf, feep with 
a dumb conſcience;yet] cannot think,the AZ of Creatures would ſo much 
croſs the current of their zatures, as to let me go unpuniſhed. And, 
which 1s more than this, I find a ſoz] within my ſol, which tells me, 
that T do #nnobly; while I love Sz more for the pleaſure of it, than 
do Virtue for the amiable ſweetneſs that ſhe yieldsin her ſelf. 


LIX. 
Of Opinion. > 


\ 7 Qt any Ezrthly pleaſure 1s fo eſſentially ful/in it ſelf, but that even 
bare conceit may return it much diſtaſtful. The World is wholly 

ſet upon the God and waving : meer Opinion is the Genizs, and, as it 
were, the foundation of all temporal happineſs. How often do we (ce men 
pleaſed with Coptraries 2 As if they parted the fights and frays of Na- 
ture:every one maintaining the FaFior which he liketh. One delight- 


; eth in Mzrth,and the ff75kings of an airy ſoul: another findeth ſomthing 
amiable inthe ſaddeſt look of Melancholy. This man loves the free and 


open-handed;that the graſped fiſt,and frugal ſparing.I go to the zrarket, 
and ſee one bxyirg,another ſe/ing,bothareexerciſedin things different, 
yeteither pleas'd with his owz;when I,ſtanding by think it my happi- 
zeſs,thatÞdo neither of theſe. And in all theſe, nothing frames Content 


— 
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ſomuchas Imagination. Opinionis the ſbop of pleaſures,where all human 
felicities are forged, and receive their birth. Nor is their exd unlike 
their begizring : for, as they are begot out of an airy phantaſm;ſo they 
die ina fume, and diſperſe into zothing. Even thoſe things whichin| 
them carry a ſhew of _ and wherein (if Trz#th be Judg) we may 
diſcern fo idity, are made placid or diſeuftful, as fond Opinion catches! 
them. Opinion guides all our paſſrors and affe#075, or at leaſt, begets 
them. It makes us love,and hate,and hope,and fear,and vary: for,every 
thing, we light upon, is as we apprehend it. And though we know it: 
be nothing,but ar uncertain prejudgment of the mind, miſ-informed by 
the outward ſenſes; yet we (ce it can work wonders. It hath wrtongued 
ſome on the ſudden ; and from ſome hath ſnatcht their natural abl:- 
ties. Like Lightning, it can ſtrike the Child in the womb.,and kill it ere 
*tis worlded; when the Mother ſhall remain unhurt. It can caſt a man 
into ſpeedy diſeaſes, and can as ſoon recurehim. I have known ſome, but 
conceiting they have taken a Potion, have found the operation,as ifthey 
had takenit deed. Tf we believe Pliny, it can change the Sex 5 who 
reports himſelf to have ſeenitz and the running Montaigne ſpeaks of 
ſuch another. Nor is it only thus powerful, when the obje& of the 
mind is at home in our ſelves; but alſo when it lights on things abroad, 
and apart. Opinion makes Women fair,and Mex lovely : Opinion makes 
men wiſe,valiant,rich,nay any thing. And whatſoever it can do on one 
ſideto pleaſe and flatter us; it can do the ſame on the other ſide, to 
moleſt and grieve us. Asif every man had a ſeveral ſeeming truth in his 
ſoul, which if he follows, can for a time render him, either happy, or 
miſerable. Here lies all the difference; If we light on things but ſeeming, 
our felicity fades; if on things certainand eternal, it continues. *Tis 
ſure, we ſhould bring all opi-i0ns to Reaſon, and true Judgment, there 
to receive their doom of admittance or ejeion : buteven that,by the 
former is often ſeduced,and the grounds that we follow,are erroneogs, 
and falſe,I will never therefore wonder much at any man,that 1s ſway- 
ed with particular affetions, to things ſublunary. There are not more 
objes of the mind, than diſpoſtions. Many thingsI may love,that I can 
yield no Reaſon for : or, if Ido, perhaps Opinioz makes me coin that 
for a Reaſor, which another will not aſſent unto. How vain then are 
thoſe, that aſſuming a liberty to themſelves, would yet tieall gen to 
their Texents? Conjuring all men to the trace of their ſteps ; when, 
itmaybe, what is Truth to them, is Error to another as wiſe. I like 
not men that will be Gods, and have their Judgments abſolute. If I 
have liberty to hold things asmy -zizd informs me, let me never de- 
fire totake away the like from another. If fair arguments may per- 
 ſuade, I ſhall with quiet ſhew what grounds do lead me. If thoſe can- 
; not ſatisfie,I think T may wiſh any man to fatisfie his own: Conſcience. For 
that, [ ſuppoſe, will bear him out in the things that it juſtly approves. 
Why ſhould any man be violext for that, which is more diverſe, than 
the wandering judements of the hurrying Vulgar, more changing than 
| the love of inconflant women ; more amltifarious than the ſports and 
plays 
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plays of Natzre, which areevery mimute fuiuozr, and returning in 
their zew varieties f'.The beſt guide that I would chuſe, isthe reaſor; 
| of az honeft 21x : which Ttake tobe a right-informed Conſcience: and 
| asfor Books, which many rely on, they ſhall be to me, as d;ſconrſes but | 
of private men, that muſt be judged by Religioz,and Rewſox 3 ſonot to | 
| tieme, unleſs theſe and my coxſczence join, m the conſert with them. | 


LF, 


That we are govern'd by a Power above us. 


Hat which we either defre or fear, obſerve,doth ſeldom happen; 

but ſomthing,that we think not on, doth for the moſt part izter-| 
vene,and conclude:or if it do fall out as we expe it is nottill we have | 
givenover the ſearch,and are almoſt out of thought of finding it. For-' 
tunes befal us #awares,and miſchiefs when we think them ſcaped. Thus 
Cambyſes, when Cyrus had been K ing of the Boys, he thought the pre- 
difions of his rule fulfilled, and that henow might fit and ſeep in his! 
Throne;when ſuddenly he was awaked to rain. So,Sarah,was fruitful >, 
when ſhe could not believe it : and Zachary had a ſor, when he was, 
ſtooped into zears, and had left hoping it. When Djocleſiaz: thought | 
him(ſelfdeludedby the Propheſte, having kill'd many wild Boars,at laſt he | 
lightson the right Aper,aftter whoſe death he obtained the Empire. Asit” 
God,in the general would teach, that we are not wiſe enough to chule | 
for our ſelves, and therefore would lead us toa dependency on Him. 
Wherein he does like wiſe Princes, who feed not the expe@ations of 
Favonrites that are apt to preſume; but often croſs them in their hopes | 
| and fears: thereby totie them faſter in their duty,and reverexce to the | 
band that giveth. And certainly, we ſhall find this ;nfa/ible: Though 
God gives not our deſfres, yet he always imparts to our profits. How | 
infimtely ſhould we intangle our ſelves,if we could fit down,and obtain | 
our wiſhes £ Do we.not often wiſh that, we after ſee would be our | 
an__ ? and 1s not this, becauſe we 1gnorantly follow the fleſh, the 
body,and the blinded appetite, which look to nothing, bur the ſhe/ and 
oxtide £ Whereas God reſpefeth the ſoul, and diſtributeth his favoxr, 
for the good of that,and his glory. God ſees and knows our hearts,and 
things to come in certainty:We,but only by our weak colleFions,which 
dooften fazl of finding truth, in the Croud of the Worlds occaſtons. No 
man would be more miſerable, than he that ſhould cull out his owz: 
ways. What a ſpecioxe ſhew carried Midas his wiſh with it, and how it 
paid him with r4iz at laſt! Surely,God will work alone,and Mar muſt | 
not be of his council. Nothing pulls deſtruttion on him ſooner, than 
when he preſumes to part the Empire with God. If we can be patient, | 
God willbe profitable : but the time and means we mult leave to him, 
not challenge to ourſelves. Neither muſt our own ideavorrs wholly 
be laid in the conchto laze. The Moral of the Tale is a kind of anin- 
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ftrudive Satyre, when theCarter prayed in vain to Jupiter,becauſe.he 


WY [did not put his boulder to the wheel.. Do thy part with thy znduftry, 


and let God-point the evert. I have ſeen xrtters fall out ſo anexpet#- 
edly,that they have tutorid me inall affazrs,neither to ot pre-, 
ſure: Not to deſpair 3 for God can help ze: Not to preſume ; for God 
cancroſs me. It is ſaid of Marixs, that oze day made him Emperor, the 
next ſaw him r#le; and the third he was ſlaz of the Souldiers. I will 
never deſpair, cauſe I have a God: Iwill never preſuzze, cauſe I am but 
a Mar. Seneca has counſel, which I hold is worth the folowine : 

Nemo confidat niminim ſecundis, | 

Nemo deſperet meliora, lapſas 3 

 Miſcet hec illis, probibetq;Clotho 

Stare fortunam. 

Let none faln, deſpair torife, 

Nor truſt too much proſperities. 

Clotho mingling both, commands 

That neither ſtands. 


L XI. 
Of Miſery after Joy. 


S it is in Sprritual proceedings,better never to have been righteoxs, 
A than,after righteonſmeſ, to become Apoſiate : So in temporal it is 
better never to have been happy,than after happixeſs,to be drown'd in 
calamities.Of all obje&s of ſorrow,a diſtreſſed King isthe moſtpitiful;be- 
| cauſe it preſents us moſt the frailty of Hamanity z and cannot but moſt 
midnight the ſol of him that is faln. The ſorrows of a depoſed King,are 
like the diſtorquments of a darted Conſcience;which none can know,but 
he that hath loſt a Crown. Who would not have wept, with our Secoxd 
Edward, when his Princely tears were all the warm water his Butchers 
would allow to ſhave him with?when the hedge was his cloth of State ;, 
and his Throne,the humble,though the honor'd ground. Miſery after Foy, 
is killing as a ſudden damp 3 terrible, as fire in the zight, that ſtartles us 
froma pleaſing repoſe. Sudden changes, though to good, are troubleſome, 
eſpecially if they be extreme : but when they plunge us into worſe, they 
are then the Strapados of a human ſoul. A palpable darkneſs in a Summers 
day would be a diſmal thing. Diſeaſes, when they do happen, are moſt 
violent in the ſtrongeſt conſtitutions. He that meets with plagues after 
a long proſperity,has been but fatted,like a beaſt, for ſ/aughter:heis more 
mwllified,only to make the pains and pangs of death more ſexſible : asif 
we ſhould firſt ſupple a limb with Oyls and Ongnents ; and thendab it 
with Aqua forts, toothed waters,and corroding Minerals. It is better ne- 
ner to have been fair, than after a rare beauty, to grow into wglineſs. 
The memory of thy blindzeſs makes thy miſery more deplorable;which 
like dead Beer, is never more diſtaſtfal, than after a Banquet of Sweet- 


meats. 
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meats. Nor is this zriſery meerly opinionate, but truly argued from the 
meaſure of pity that it meets with from others, For you may period upor: 
. | this; That where there is the oſs pity from others; that is the greateſt 
miſeryin the party pitied. Toward thoſe that have been alway poor, pity 
is not ſo paſ/10xate:for they have had no elevation tomake their depreſ- 
ſion ſeem the greater wonder. The tann'd ſlave, that hath ever tugg'd at 
the Oar, by a longuſe, hath mingled M;ſery with Nature 3. that he can 
now endure it GM But when a Wh Wanton comes to the 
Galtey,every ſtroak 1s a wounding Spear inthe {:de.l wondernot to hear 
Dionyſins ſay, They are happy, that have been unbleſt from their youth. Tt 
was the opinion of Dijogezes, that the moſt lamentable ſpeFacle that 
the world had, was an old man inmiſery: whereunto,not only a preſert 
impotency, but allo a remembrance of a paſſed youth, gave addition. 
Eventhe abſencealone of fore-gone joy, is troubleſome : how much 
more, when they wind downward, into ſwrartful extremities * Death 
and Darkzeſs both are but privations; yet we ſee how deep they ter- 
rife. Wax,when it takes a ſecond 7mpreſſton,receives it not without new 
paſſion,and more violence : (o the mind,retaining the prints of Joy,ſuf- 
fereth anew Creation, 1n admitting a contrary ſtamp. For Bajazet to 
change his Seraglio for a Cageztor Falerianto become a Footſtool to his 
proud foe are calamities that challenge the tributes of a bleeding eye, I 
ſhall pity any man that meets with wiſery but they that find 1t after 
continual Zleſſedzeſs,arefo much the more to be wailed, by how much 
they are unacquainted with the gloomineſs of downfals. That which ) 
Sopbonisbareturn'd,when her Hu«band (enther poyſon,theday after her 
wedding,asit ſhew d reſolution 1n her, ſoit incites compaſſion 1n others : 
Hoc nuntia, melius me morituram fuiſſe, ſi non in funere mea nupſiſſent. | 
Tell bim,] had died more willingly,if I had not met myGrave in Marriage. | 
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: . » Of the temper of Affefions. 


| Very Mar is a vaſt and ſpacious Sea: his paſſions are therwinds,that| 
E (well himinto diſfurbant waves ; How. he tumbles, and roars, and! 


fomes, when they in their fury trouble him! Somtimes the Weſt of | 

pleaſure,tanning 1n luxurious gales:lomtimes the madid South,ſorrowful, |. 

and full of tears; ſomtimes the;ſbarp Eexſt,piercing with a teſty ſpleen : |. 

ſomtimes the violent and bluſtring North, ſwelling the cheek, with the | 

Angers boyling blood, Any of theſe, in We, makes it become xn- | 
t 


zavigable,and full of dazger to the veſſel that ſhall coaſt upon it. When |: 
theſe are too loud, 'tis peril/oxs: . but when, again they are all laid in | 
the ſtilneſs of an immotive cal, *tis ſeleſg.z, and though it benot ſo 
ready to hurt,yet is far from avazlirg,to the profit of a Voyage;and the | 
paſſengers may.ſoqner famifh, by-being becalmed; than coaſt. it over for.| 
pon advantage of their Mart, Surely, themanthatis always ſti andre-| 


poſed 
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poſed in his own thoughts, though he be good, is but a piece of deadned 
charity.l care not for theplanedStoic,thereisaSeF between him andthe 
Epicure. An unmoved man,is but a motive Statue;harmleſs and unprofi- 
table.Indeed furyis far the worſer extreme ; for,beſides the trouble it puts 
on the company, it always delivers the Author into ſwcceſſrue miſchiefs. 
He that is 7agizg in one thing, ſeeds his buſineſs with many inconveni- | 
encies. Furyishke falſe poſition in a Verſe,atleaſt nine fax/ts together. 

Says Clandian, Nets 

—— Caret eventu nimins furor : 
Rage knows not when,nor how to end. 

T likeneither a devonring Stork, nor a Japiters Log. Man isnot fit 
for converſation,neither when his paſſions hurry him ina hideows diſtem- | 
per;nor when they are all laid ina filent and nſtirring calm. The Sea is 
beſtin a pleaſent Gale : and ſo is Mar,when his paſſions are alive, with- 
out raging. God implanted paſſions in the Sovl,as he gave his Talents in 
the Goſpel, neither to be /aviſtt out impetuouſly, nor to be buried in 
Napkins. We may warm us at theſe fires : though we burn not. Mar 
without any,is no better than a ſpeaking ſtoxe.Cato's beſt Emperor was, 
Dui potuit imperare affeFibws; he does not ſay, deponere. Moderate paſ- 

ſors are the moſt affable expreſſions of humanity ; without which, the 
Soul finds nothinglike it ſelf to love. A Horſe, too hot and fiery, is the 
danger of his Rider ; one too du,,is his trouble - And as the firſt will 
not exdure any man;(o the laſt will be ;zdur'd by no wan.One will ſuf- 
fer none to back him;the other admits each child to abuſe him. A good 
temper is a ſure expreſſion of a well compos'd Soul. Our wild paſſions are 
like ſo many Lawyers,wrangling and brawling atthe Bar; Diſcretion is 
the Lord-keeper of marr,that ſits as Judg, and moderates their conteſtati- 
ons. Too greata ſpirit ina man born to poor means, is like a high-heeld 
ſkooto one of mean ſtature : It advanceth his proportior,but is ready to 
fit him with fas. The flat ſole walks moreſure, though itabates his 
gracefulneſs : yet,being too low.itis ſubjeft to bemire the foot. A little 
elevation, is the beſt xediocrity; 'tis both raiſed from the Earth, and 
ſure : and for histalreſs, it diſpolerth it to. an equal competency. Twill 
neither walk ſo lifted, as to occaſion falling; nor fo dejeed, as at 
every ſtep to take ſoil. AsT carenot for being powder, or the cap of 
the Company; ſol would not be Earth, or the Fools Foot-ball Var 


LXIIL 
That Religion © the beſt Guide. 


7O man lives comvexiently, unleſs he-propounds ſonithing, that 
N may bound the whole way of his a&5ors. There muſt be ſors- 
thing for him to flie to, beyond the reach'of his cavil/ieg ſenſes, and 
corrupted reaſon: otherwiſe, he ſhall waverin his ways, and ever bein 
a doubtful nyſetledneſs, If he takes policy,that is both exdleſs and wncer- 

O90 | tain » 
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| tain: and many times depends more upon the circumſtance, than the |; 
| 2x4in AF. What to day is good, 1s! to morrow xnſaving what benefits | 
one, may be the undoing of another;.though to an eye that is not curioxe, 
the matter may appear —_— How like the Aſs it ſhow'd, when he| 
thoughtby leaping'in his Mefter:.[4p;tolbe made muchion; becaſe he | 
had feen'the.;Dyg:do the likey before -him'# *Beſides, Polity''is not a! 
Flower: E9Dg in.every mans Garder,'i All the world is tiot' wit and'\ 
ftratagem: Tf x, were, Policy ia but a fiebt of wit;abrain-war': and in alt! 
wars,how doubtful, how inconſtantis Vi#ory?2:Oedipar his cunning.in | 
the reſolving Sphinx's Riddle,did but betray\him to the fatal zrairiace 
of his Mother. Palawedes found out Viyſſerfained madneſs;and Uber 
after, by bidderigold, and: forged Letters, found meanttohave him | 
ſtonedzeven while hemade ſhew-of defending him, No'mati has a Mo- 
nopoly of craft #lone. Again; private menitisinfinitelyſhorter'dzboth- 
in reſpet of means and lawfidneſs. Eventhote that haveallowed Heceif| 
lawfolin Prixces, have yet condemn'd it as vicious in'private perſors. 
And believe. tt, iPolicy ruris ſmootheſt, when it turns upon a-goldex 
hinge:: without the ſupply. of -reans, * tis but-like aClock without a 
weight'to ſet it going : Curious workmanſhip, but it wantsa'mover. IF a'| 
man takes Natyre, ſhe is both obſcure and ene :and'wilf, with a'| 
pleaſing breath, waft us into Mere mortuune.: Nay, ſhe that, before Mar 
fell. was his (ufficient Gerzws,is fince becomehis Paraſte, that ſmooth- 
ing his /erſes,(etves them,as thetyrannous Emperor did' his ſervants, let 
them fall intoa chamber fill'd with Roſes;that,being: ſmother'd in them, 
they might- meet the ay of death, in, ſweetneſs, Noris Nature, |, 
for the moſt part, without the over-bearing'bf predominant bumors.| 
Cicero\s in one place doubtful, whether ſhe be a #zother;ora ſtep-damte ;, 
ſheis. ſomtimes ſo. weighing a'man to extremities. Nor, if the were 
able, could we haveher prurealone. Cuſtom hath-ſo mingled her with 
Art,that wecan hardly ſever her : if we do,we'fhall fo differ from the 
world, as we-({hall-but, by it, make our ſelves a prey tothe zatxre that 
is arted with the: fubtilties of tire and pradice. © Either of theſe are 
but fnking floors, that will failus, when our weight'is on them. Rea- 
ſor is contradicting,and ſo is Nature; and fois Religion, if'we meaſure 
it by either of theſe. But Faith being the Ryle of thatplaceth it above 
the cavils of Iviagination,and-fo fubjefteth both'the other: to zt. This 
beingabove a, is thatonly,which, giving lizritsto all our'ia@ions,can 
confine us to a ſetled reſt. Policy governs the world;Nature, Policy;but 
Religion, All. And as we ſeldom fee thoſe-Kingdoms govertt'd by Vice- 
Rozs, flouriſhlike thoſe where the Prixceis-preſent in Perſon : So,we 
never-find Policy ar Natare ; to keep a: man'in that quiet; which Rel:- 
gion can,.. Thetwo firſt I may uſe as Counſelors; hear what they ſay, 
and weighit: but the /aſt muſt be my Soveraign. They ate'to Religion, 
as Apocrypha to the Bible 5 They are good thingrgnay be'bownd_np,and 
read with it ;;but muſt be rejefted, when. they croſs the Text Caroni- | 
cal. GodistheSummit of Mans happineſs :. Religion is the way. Till we 
arriveat Him, weare but vapors, tranſported by anconſtdrt winds. 
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LXIV.. 
Of the Sout.”_._ . 


' J Ow infinitely is Mer diftrated about binrſelff Nay,even about 
T'} thatwhich makes him capable of: that! diſtra&o#; his Soxl'? 
Some have thoughtit of the nature of fire;a hot1abtil bv diſperſing 
itſelf to rays, and fiery Atoms; as Democritzs andifome of the $tozcs. 
Others have thought it Arr;as Dzogenes,and 0 net an rh 
makes it a Spirit,mixt of fire and a:r*Some would have every Element 
a Parent of the Soxl, ſeparately :' ſo every Mar ſhould have matry di - 
ſtin& Souls, according tothe Prixciplerof his compoſition. Some have 
call'd it ax undetermined virtue ; ſome, a ſelf-mouing number ; (ome, « 
Duint-eſſence. Others have defin'd it to be nothing but a Flermony,con- 
flated by the moſt even'compoſure of the four Elements in war, And 
for this one might thus argue:The body is before the ſoxl; and till the 
body be perfeCt,the ſoxlappears not:as if the perfeCtion of the boay, in 
his even contemperation, were the generation of the ſoul within it. The 
ſoul alſo changeth withthe body: Is itnot childiſh in Irfarty, luxuri- 
ousand unbounded inTouth,vigorous and diſcerning in the ſtrength of 
Manhood,froward and doting inthe declining age of his life # For,that 
which in old mer we call — wiſdom,is more colleFion by long | 
obſervation, and experience of things without them, than the genuine 
vigour of judgmertinthemſelves. Hence ſome wiſe Princes have been 
| carefulneither tochuſe a greer head,nor onethatis worn with age,for 
Counſel. Next, weſeethe ſoul — temperature of the body ; 
nay, evenithe deſires of it, generated by the preſent conſtitution of 
the body: as in-longrng after things that pleaſe our humers, and are a- 
greeableto their defeF or exceſs : Doth not the diſtemper of the body 
inſaniate the ſoul? Whatis #«dneſs,but Mania,and theexuberancy and 
| prideof the bloud? And when again they mean to cure the ſox/,do they 
not begin with Doſes, and Potions, and Preſcriptions to the bodly ? Fo- 
hannes de Combis cites Auguſtin,laying, Anima eſt omnium (imilitudo;be- 
cauſe it can fanſie to it ſelt, the ſhape of whatſoever appears. Bur for 
all theſe; I couldnever meet with any, that could give it ſo in an abſo- 
Inte Definition; that another or himſelf could conceive it : Which ar- 
oves,that to all theſe, thereis ſomthing ſure z-z»-07tal and tranſcending, 
infusd from a ſupernal Power Cicero is there divine,where he ſays, Cre- 
do Deum immortalem ſparſifſe artmos in humana corpora : and where he 
jayo again, Miþi quidem nunquam perfuaderi potuit, Animos,dum in corpo- 
ribus eſſent mortalibus,uivere:cuamexiſſent ex iis, emori:] conld never think 
ſouls to live in: mortal bodies, to dy when they depart them. Seneca does 
raiſe it higher,and asks, @xid alind voces hunc,quam Denar,in corpore hu- 
mano hoſpitantemsWhat ather canſt thou term it, but a God,Inning in the 
fleſb of man ?. The Conſtience, the CharaFer of a Godſtampt in it, and 
the apprehenſion of Eterwity, do all prove it a ſhoot of everlaſtingneſs. 
For though.I doubt whether may how their opinion, who utterly 
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|that /ittle god within me, my Soul! let me do that, arid I know, thou 
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take away all reaſon from Beaſts : yet I verily believe, theſe are things 
that werenever inſtin&ed in them. Maz hath theſe things in grazt only: 
whereby the ſou! doth ſcem imortal; and by this ſeeming,is proved to 


be ſoindeed: Elſe ſeeming ſhould be better than certainty ; and falfhood 
better thanirath;which cannot be. Therefore they which ſay,the ſon! 


isnot immortal ; yet, that 'tis good men ſhould think it fo, thereby to | 


be awed from wice,and incited towirtzes'evenby that Argamert,argue 
againſt themſelves. They that believeitnot,letthemdo as Philoſophers 
wiſh themztodo, that deny fire to be hot, becauſe they ſee not the 
means that make it ſo:let them be caſt izto it,and then hear if they will 
deny:So let them that deny the immortality of the ſoul, beimmerged in 
the horrorsof a aulned Conſcience, then let them tell me what they be- 
lieve. 'Tiscertain, Mar bath a Sonl ; and as certain, thatit is 122x#ortal. 
But what,and how it is, inthe perfe@ nature and ſubſtance of itsI confels, 
my hnxan reaſon could neverſo inform me, as I could fully explain it 
to my OWN apprehenſion. O my od! what a clodof moving ignorance is 
Maz| when all his 7nduſtry cannot inſtruct him, what himſelfis; when 
he knows not that, whereby he knows that he does not know it. Let 
him ſtudy, and think, and invent, and ſearch the very izwards of ob- 
{cured Natzrezhe is yet to ſeck, how to define this izexplicable, immor- 
tal,incorporeal wonder: this Ray of Thee; this emranation of thy Deity. 
Let it thenbe ſufficient, that God hath given me a Soxl, and that my 
eternal welfare depends upon it : though he be not accountable either 
how Thad it, or what it 1s. I think both Serece and Cicero ſay trueſt, 
when they areof opinion, that Maz cannot know what the Soul is. 
Nor indeed need any man wonder at it : Since he may know, what- 
ſoever 15created by a Syperior Power, ſuffers a Compoſure, but cannot 
know it : becauſe it was done, before itſelf was. Man though he hath 
Materials, cannot make any thing, that can either know how it was 
made,or what it1s,being made: yet it iswithout defe@,in reſpet of the 
end 'tis intended for. How then can Mazthink toknow himſelf, when 
both his materials and compoſure,are both created and formed by a S- 

eme Power, that did it without co-operation ? Why4hould I ſtrive to 
know that, which I know I cannot kzzow? Can a man diſſe& an A4tome? 
can he graſp a flame? orhold and ſeiz on Lightnings? 1 am ſure I have 
a ſoul ; and am commanded to keep it from ſz. © thou, the God of 


art notſuch an Ezemy to ignorance in Mar, but that thou art better 
pleaſed with his admiration of thy ſecrets, than his ſearch of them: © 
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Of (ourteſies, . 
N Othing inſlaveth a gratef#l Natyre,like a free berefit. Hethat con- 
fers ton me, ſteals me from my ſelf: andin one and the fame 
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A&,makesme his Vaſal,and himſelf my Kzrg.To a diſpoſition that hath 
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-| worth init, 'tis the moſt tyrannical War in the world: tor, it takes the 
| 22inda priſoncr :and,till the Ra»ſom be paid by a like return, tis kept in 


| will not have all they may : So think there are few, can requite all 


| none cpſeete The rich depends on the poor,as well as the poor on him. 
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fetters, and conſtrained to love,to ſerve,and to be ready,as the Conguerer 
defires it, He that hath requited a Berefit ,hath redeemed himſelf out 

of i qzans : and, like a man out of debt, is free. For,Conrteſies,to Noble 
minds. are the moſt extreme extortions that can be. . Favours,thus im- 
parted, are not Gifts, but Purchaſes, that w men out of their owe 
liberty Violence and compulſion,are not half ſo dangerous. Theſe beſicge 
us openly, give usleave to look to our ſelves,to collet our forces, and 

refortifie, where we are ſenfible of our own weakneſſes : nay, they 
ſomtimes befriend us, and raiſe our fortitude higher,than their higheſt 
braves. But the other, undermine us, by a fawning Stratager : and if 
we be Enemies,they make us lay downour Weapons,and take up Love. 

Thus the Macedonian proved himſelf a better Phyſician for calumny, 

by his bounties ; than his Philoſophers, by-their gray adviſements, They 

make of an Exemy,a Subje@ ; of a Subjef, a Son. A Crownisfafer kept 

by Berefits,than Arms, Melins beneficiis Imperinns —_— quam S 

mis. The golden Sword can conquer more than ſteel ones : and when 

theſe ſhall cauſe a louder cry,that ſhall ſilence the barking toygue. There 

isnothing adds ſo much to the greatzeſs of a King, asthat he hath 

wherewith to make friezds at his pleature. Yet even 1n this, he plays 

but the Royal Merchant, that putting no condition in his bargarn, is | 
dealt with in the ſame way : ſo for a pety benefit,he often gets an inefti- | 
mable friend. For, Benefits, binding up our bodies, take away our ſouls 
for the giver. I know not that I am ever ſadder,than whenlI am forced 
to accept coxrteſies, that I cannot requite. If ever I ſhould afte&t 7-- 
juſdice, 1t ſhould be in this, thatI might do coxrteſtes, and receivenone. 
What a brave height do they flic 10, that like gods, can bind a/ to 
them,and they be tied to z0xe ! But indeed, it isfor a God alone. How 
heroical was it in Alexander Severus, who uſed to chide thoſe he had 
done nothing for,for not asking; demanding of them,if they thought 
it fit, heſhould be ſtill in their debt; or that they ſhould have cauſe 
to complain of him'when he was gone? Certainly,as it 1s a tranſcending 
happineſs to be able to ſhine toall ; ſo, I muſt reckon it one of the 
greateſt miſeries upon Earth, wholly to depend upon others favonrs : 
and a next to this, is, to receive them. They are grains caſt into rich 
ground, which makes it ſelf ſterile, by yielding ſuch a large increaſe. 
Gifts are the greateſt Uſury; becauſe a two-fold retribution is an wrged 
effe&, that a Noble ature prompts us to. And ſurely, if the generowe 
an conſiders ; he ſhall find he pays not ſo much for any thing, as he | 
does for what is given him. I would not,if Icould, receive favours of 
my friexds, unleſsI could re-render them. If I muſt, I will ever have 
a ready mind, though my handbe ſhortned. As Ithink there be many, 


they have: and none, but ſomtimes mult receive ſome,God hath made 


The 
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orld isbut a more magnificent building : all the ſtonesare gradually 
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coxcemented, and there is none that ſubſiſts alone. LXVI. 
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Of a Mans Seff. 


E ever carry our greateſt Enemy within us. There was never a 
WW ſounder tr#th, than, Nemo leditur niſi 2 ſeipſo. Had we the true 
reinsof our own paſſions and affeFions,outward occaſions might exerciſe 
our virtzes,but not injure them. There is a way to be wiſe and good, in 
ſpight of occaſcons. We go abroad,and fondly complain;that we meet 
with wrongs; asif we could croſs the Proverb, and-prove, that they 
may be oftered toa willing preparedneſs. Others cannot draw us into 
inconveniencies,if we help not our ſelves forward. 'Tis our i»ſide that 
undoes us. Thereforefays Machiavel, A Prince ought to know the tempers 
of men,that he may fit them with baits,and wind them to his own ends. A 
artezan cannot hurt thee, unleſs there liesa Letcher inthy heart. When 
men plot upon us, to intrap and ſrare us, they do but ſecond our owz 
inclinations : and, if they did not ſee a kind of izvitemert from our 
ſelves,they would never dare to begin. When Cyr«s beſought the La- 
cedemonians to enter League with him,rather than Artaxerxes;he only 
tells them, he had a greater heart than his Brother, and could bear his 
drink better : For he knew they loved men generows and hardy : ſo by 
making himſelf1ike them, he thought to win their liking. When men. 
happenuponthings that go againſt the Gerizs of the mind;then they | 
work in vain:but when others flatteries ſhall joyn with the great Flat- 
terer,a mans ſelf; he 1s then in the way to be wrought upon. 'Tisſure, | 
there is ſomtimes a ſe/f-conſtancy,that isnot temptable. In Athens there | 
| may be one Phocion, to refuſe the gold of Harpalue and Alexander. | 
But this indeed is rare, and worthy his magnifying. Nil magnum 71 | 
rebus bumanis, niſt animus magna deſpiciens. Otherwile, it is we only, 
that ruin our ſelves: if not totally, yet primarily. If we do ill compul- | 
ſrvely, weare cleared by the violence. In the judgment of an »pright 
| ſol, a man 1s not guilty of that which he cannot avoid,(I mean in Civil | 
matters.) There is no miſchief that we fall mto, but that we our ſelves 
are at leaſta coadjutive cauſe,and do help to further the #hing. A mans 
ow beart is as arch a Traitor, as any he ſhall meet withal: we truſt it 
tqo much,and kzow it. too little: and while we think it-ſure-footed, it 
ſlides,and does deceive us. That weare the Authors of our own il, the 
ſucceſs will tell us: For, Conſcience is always juſt,and will not chide us | 
| wrongfully : and when we haye'done ai ;4, though by others procare- 
ment,yet ſhe rates useven to a loathing of our ſelves. Says the Comic, 
Jam. aderit tempus, enm: ſe etiam 
Ipſe oderit. | 
't 'Fhe day will come, when he ſhall hate himſelf. 
The wiſe man ſhould ever therefore keep a doubie watch; one, to 
keep his heart from extravagancies z the other,tokeep the:Eremy from | 
approaches.' Occaſion, and orr Nature; are like two inordinate RO | 
| | eNey ; 
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they ſeldom zeet,but they ſz together. If we keep them aſunder, the 
harm is prevented : or if they do meet,and the heart conſent not, I am 
in ſome doubt, whether the offexce be puniſhable, though the a& be 
committed. It 1sno fault'in, the #rze man, to let the Thief have his 
purſe, when he can do no other. In the old Law, the raviſhed woman 
was to be free'd : for, ſaystheText, There 3s in her no cauſe of death. 
D2i volens injuſtt agit,nralws eſt : qui verd ex neceſſitate, non dico prorſus 
malun. 'T3s not the neceſſrtated,but the willing ill that fteins.Even AGual 
ſins have ſo fardependency on the hearts approbation,as that alone can 
vitiate or excuſe the AF. While we keep that ſteddy,our Enemies can 
much leſs hurt us. The reaſon is, it 1snot in Mar to compelit. The 
ind of Man,from Mar,is not capable of a violation : and whom then 
can I tax formy own yielding,but my ſelf? No man hath power over 
my #1ixd, unleſs I my ſelf do give it him. So that this I ſhall think cer- 
tain 3 No man falls by free aTion, but is faulty in ſorting, at leaſt by 
ſome circumſtance ; though excuſablein the moſt, and oſt important. 
I know,calummny and conjeFare may injure Irnocence it ſelf. In matters 
of cenſure, nothing but a certair kz1owledg, ſhould make us give a cer- 
| tain judgment. Fame and Air are both too weak foundations for un- 
ſpotted Truthto build on : only deeds arelyableto the down-right Tax : 
Becauſe they carry the heart along : which in every aQtionis a witzeſs, 
either for or againſt us. Surely, Maz: 1s his own Devil,and does often- 
times tempt himſelf. All the Precepts of mederation, we meet with, 
are but given us to beware our ſelves: and undoubtedly, he that 
can doit, is rifing toward Deity. Hark but to the Harp of Horace. 
BY '  Latizs reenes, avidumdomando 

Spiritum, quam fi Libyam remotis 

| Gadibus jungas, & nterq; Prunus 

'-—  , Serviatuni, 

By curbing thy inſatiate mind, 

Thou ſhaltſway more, than couldſt thou bind 

Far Spain to Lybia : or to thee 
kg), | Cauſe either Carthage ſubje& be. _ 3 
One eye Iwill furc have for without ; the other I will hold withiz me : 
and left Iſee-not enough with that, it ſhall ever be my: Prayer, that 


I may be delivered from xy ſelf. A ze me ſalva, Dominel ſhall be one 
Petition I will add to the Letaxy of my beſeechings. .) | 


van — 


Of thei worſt kind of 'Perfidy. 


He. Dead, the Abſext, the I:mocent, and hin that truſts me, | will 
2K never deceive willingly. To all theſe we owe a Nobler Juſtice ; 
mthattheyare the maſt certain trialsof human equity, Asthat grief is 
thetrueſt, which 1s without a witzeſs ;-{o is that beſt, whichis 
Y ol for 
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of ſome znternal defe@, that we look out for others approbations. Cer+, 
tainly, the world cannot tempt the man that is #r#/y hozeft. ' Andihe'is| 
certainly atrue mar, that will not ſtcel,'when he-may, without being 
| 7z-peached. The twofir(tare hindered, that they cannot'taxmy injury; 
and deceit to them1s not without cowardice,throwing Natxre into the 
loweſt degree of baſereſs. i To wrong the third, is Fowl, and comes, 
from the Beaft,not Manik was an AG& like Nature in Xenocrates, when 
|the purſued Sparrow flew into tis boſorh, to cheriſp,and diſariſs it. How 
black a beart is that, which can give a ſtab;tor the irnocent fmiles of af 
Infant £ Surely, ocenceis of that purity,that it hath more of the God 
in it, than any other. quality; 1t intimates a freedom from gexeral vice. 
And this is it, which makes the 7jury to it ſo deteſtable;and ſomtimes 
gives the owners a divine and miraculous-force: as we may read in 
the Turkiſh ſtory, of a Child: that ſtruck an 7*tending Murtherer into'a | 
ſwound,with offering to imbrace him. The aft I cannot defraud with- 
out agratitude 5 which 1s the very lees of Vice: and makes my offence 
ſo-much the greater, by how much he was 4izrder,in making-me Maſter 
of himſelf: Afluredly,as Nature hath endued »:a witha more earneſt” 

clire todo rightto theſe 3 becauſe a true-performancedoth in theſe! 
things moſt magnifie him: ſo ſhe hath: made the'contrary -appearthe 
moſt edious.5 becauſe they are breaches that moſt deſtroy humanity. 
It came from him that had but Natwre,Cicero; Perditiſſanneft hominis, 
fallere enum, qui leſus non efſet, niſi credidiſſet, None but the' moſt villa- 
n0us man, will deceive him that had been. ſafe, but for ruſting. 
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Azainſt Inſultation. 


T cannot befafe to inſult over any. 'Asthere isno creature ſo little, | 
| but may dousa zziſchief : ſoisno Mar ſo low, but may occafion 
our ſmart. [The Spider can! 7-xpoyſon 3, the Ant can ſtine 5 even the Fly 
can trouble our patience, Into al ſenſitive Creatures, Nature hath-put'a 
kind of avind:#ive juſtice ; that in ſome meaſure they are able tore- 
turn an Jyjury.” If they do notalways, 'tis only becauſe they are not 
able. Man hath both a more able,and more impatient ſoul: and though | 
Reaſon teaches him not to be furiows, yet withal, it teaches him not to 
be da. Extremities of Tnjury.oftenawake extremities of Revenge - | 
eſpecially, if we meet with coxtempt from others. or find deſpair in our 
ſelves : for —- makesa Cami bold and.daring. Nor ſtands it but 
with reaſorr,that a ſtrong patience,urged beyond it ſelf,ſhould turn into | 
the ſtrongeſt rage. The Bow,thatis hardeſt to bend,ſends out an Arrow 
with molt- force. Negle& an Exemy,but contewn him not. Diſdain will | 


for it ſelf without hope of reward,or fear of puniſhment... Thoſe virtzes. 
thatare ſincere,do value'applauſe the leaſt. 'Tis when-we are conſcious! 


baniſh Patiexce,and bringin Fary;which is many timesa'greater —_— 
| | than | 


hh 
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thanhe that rulesa Kingdow...Contempt unbtidles Fegr, and makes us 
|bath to wil;to'dare,and to execute.So Lipſine has it;Contemptur excutit 
| tigapris frenmm, &- efficit, ut 201 velis ſolu, ſed. audeas,) & tentes. It is 
not good too farto purſue a Vi&ory. Sigiſenind faid true, He hath con- 
quer'd well that bath made his Enemies fij:\wemay beat them toa deſpe- 
rete reſiſtance,that may ruin us.Heis the wrong! way high,that ſcorns a 
man below. him, for his lowneſs. They arebut puft minds, that bubble 
thus above I»feriors. Weſee,'tis the froth only,that gets to the top of 
the water. Ma# cannot be ſo'much above Maz,'as that his difference 
ſhould legitimate his fcorvz; : Thou knowelt not whatmay 'ſhew it ſelf, 
whenthy contempt awakes the Lzor of a ſleeping mind. All Diſdain,but 
| that of Vice,detracteth fromthe worth of Mar. Greatneſs in any man, 
makes not hisi»jxury more [awfil, but more great. And as he that ſuf- 
fers, thinks his |\diſerace more noted for the others . exrizency : ſo he 
thinks hisown hozor will be the more, when he hath accompliſht his 
revenge 3 whereby,in ſomekind, he hath raiſed himſelf to be his Supe- 
riors equal, Man is, Animal generoſiſſmunz:and though he be content to 
ſubje& himſelf to anothers commands, yet he will not endure his 
braves.A laſhgivento the ſoul,will provoke more, than the bodies crnel 
|Forture. Derifor makes the Peaſant brave the Prince. When Auguſtus 
Jaw one like'bunſelfand-ask'd himin a ſcof},if his Mother were never 
atiRome : The Boyanſwers, No; but his Father was.. When Juli in a 
wock,ask'd the reverend,and aged,blind Tenatins, Why he went not in- 
to Galilee,to recover his ſight -' Says he, 1am contentedly blind, that 1 
may not ſee ſuch a Tyrant as thou art. Weareall here ſellow-ſervants : 
and we know notbow our. grand Maſter will brook I»ſolencies in his 
Family. How dareſt thou, that art but a piece of Earth,that Heaven has 
blown into, preſume thy ſelfinto the 7z-pudent uſurpation of a Majeſty 
unſhaken £ Thou cant not fit uponſo high a Ceg,but maiſt with turning 
prove the loweſt in the wheel; and therefore thou mailt think of the 
meaſurethat thou would'(t then have given we.If we have Enemies,'tis 
better. we deſerve to have their friend/! ip,than either to deſpiſe,or zr- 
ritate them... No mans weakyeſs ſhall occaſion my greater weakrefs, in 
prondly contewning him. Our' Bodies, our Souls have both thelike ori- 

inal compeſure;It I have any thing beyond him, 'tisnotmy goodxef,but 
Gods: and he,by time and wears, may have asmuch,or more. Take us 
alone,and we are but Twins of Nature. Why ſhould any deſpiſe ano- 
ther,becauſe he is better furniſht with that which is none of his own ? 
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Of AſSimilation. 


=Hrough the whole world this holds in general, and is the end of 
'} ;Thatevery, thing labors-to make the thing it. meets with, like 
r ſelf. Fire convertsall to fire. Air exiccates and draws toit ſelf. Water 


moiſiens,| 
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moiſtens,and reſolveth whar it meets withal. Earth changeth all;thad}Ce 
we commit to her,to her ow nature. The world is all vitifſitude and com | 
verſjon.Noris it only true in Materials and Subſtarces;but even in Sp7- 
rits,in Incorporeals; nay,in theſe there 1s more aptreſs 3 they mix more 
ſubtilly, and paſs into one another with a zimbler glide. So we ſee infe- 
| #;0 ſooner takenby breath than contaFion:and thus it is in diſpoſitions ' 
too : The Soxldier labors te make his Companion valiant. The Scholar 
endeavours to have his Friend learned. The bad man would bave his, 
company like himſelf. And: the good ar {trives to frame others virty-! 
ow. Every Man will be buſie indiſpending that quality, which is pre-! 
dominantin him: Whence this Caveat may well become us,to beware | 
both whom and what we chuſe to live withal. We can converſe with | 
nothing, but will work upon us; and by the unperceived ſtealth'of | 
Time,a\limilate us to it ſelf. The choice therefore of a mans Company,is | 
one of the moſt weighty A&ions of our lives : For,ourfuture well or | 
ill being depends on that Ele&ior. If we chulſe ill,every day declines | 
us to worſe: we have a perpetual wezeht hanging on us, thatis ever 
ſinking us down to Vice. By living under Pharaoh, how quickly Foſeph 
learned the Corrtſhip of an Oath! Italy builds a Villain: Sparn ſuperbiates , 
Gormany makes a Drunkard,and Venice a Letcher.But if we chuſe well, 
we have a hand of Virtue,gently lifting us to a continual riſ{g Noble- 
neſs. Antiſthenes uſed to wonder at thoſe,that were curious but in buy- 
ing an earthen Diſh,to ſee that 1t had no cracks,nor incorveniences,and 
yet would be careleſs in the choice of Frzerds; to take them with the 
flaws of Vice, Surely,a mans Companion 1s a ſecond Genizs,toſway him 
to the white,or bad. A good man 1slike the Day,enlightning and warm- 
ing all he ſh;zes on,and is always raifing upward, to a Regioz of more | 
conltant purity,thanthat wherein it finds the Obje@. The bad man is like | 
the n7ght,dark, obtruding fears,and dimitting unwholſom vapors up-. 
on all that reſt beneath. Natzre 1s fo far from making any thing abſo- 
lutely idle, that even to ſtones and dulleſt mettals, the hath given an 
operation : they grow, and ſpread, 1n our general Mothers veins : and 
by a cunning way of incroachmert, couzen the Earth of it ſelf: and 
when they meet a Brother'd Conſtitution, they then »»ite and forti-| 
fie. Hence grows the height of friendſhip,when two — Soxls ſhall! 
blend in their commixions. This cauſes, that we ſeldom ſee different 
diſpoſitions to be entirely loving. -4 
Oderunt hilarem triſtes, triſlemque jocoſt : | 
| 
| 
| 


Sedatum celeres, agilem gnauumque remiſſi. 
Potores Biouli media de noe Falerni 
Oderunt porre&a negantem pocula 
Sad men hate mirth; the pleaſant, ſadneſs ſhun : 
Swift men, the ſlow ; the ſlothful, thoſe that rux. 
Who drinks at midnight, old Falerniarn Wine, 
.Scorns him that will not take his Cups 
It 1s /ikeneſsthat, makes the true-love-knot of friendſbip. When we find 
ras of our own diſpoſitiin,what is it;butthe ſax ſoul ina — | 
| P ody £ 
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CENT. 1.| body? What find we,bur our ſelves intermutually tra»ſpoſed,cachinto 

WW other? And Natvre, that makesus /ove our ſelves,makes us, with the 
fame reaſon,/ove thoſe rhat are like us. For this, a Friend isa more ſa- 
cred name than a Brother. What avails it to have the Bodzes from the 
ſame Original, when the Souls within them differ? ITbelieve, that the 
applauſe which the Ancients gaveto equal friendſhip, was to be under- 
ſtood of the likeneſs of -wirds,rather than of eſtate, or years : For, we 
find no ſeaſo#,nor no degree of mar,, but hath been happy with this Sun 
of the World, Friendſhip: Whereas in jarring diſpoſitzons, we never as 
yet found ittrue. Nay, I think, if the 2zinds be conſonant, the beſt 
friendſbip is between different fortunes. Hethat is low, looks upward 
with a greater loving reverence: and he that is high, looks downward 
more affeFionately ; when he takesit to be for his hozor,to favour his 
Inferior, whom he cannot chuſe but love the more for magnifying him. 
Somthing I would look to oxtward:s ; but in a _-_ I would eſpe- 
cially chuſe him full of worth, that if Ibe not ſo my ſelf, he yet may 
work me like him. So for Company, Books,or whatſoever ; I would, if 
[ have freedom, chuſe the beſt : though at firſt I ſhould not fanſie 
them,continual uſe will alter me, and then I ſhall gainby their graces. 
If judgment dire& me right in my choice,cuſtoze, winning upon my will, 
will never fail in time to draw that after it. 


—_— 


LXX 1. 
Of Poets and Poetry. 


Urely he was alittle wanton with his leiſure,thatfirſtinvented Poe-| 
& try. Tis but a Play, which makes Words dance,in the evenneſs of a 
Cadency : yet,without doubt,being a Harmony,it IS Nearer to the ind 
than _ for that it ſeltis a Haro» in heighth. But the Words bein 
rather thedroſſie part,CoxceitItaketo be the principal. And here thoug 
it digrefſeth from Truth, it flies above her, making her more rare, by 
giving cariows rayment to her nakedneſs. The Name, the Grecians 
avethe men that wrote thus,ſhew'd how much they hoxor'd it : They 
call'd them Makers. And had ſome of them had power to put their Cor:- 
ceits in AF,how near would =P have cometo Deity*And for thewir- 
tues of menzthey reſt not onthe bare Demearor,but {lide into imagina- 
tion:{o propoſing things above us, they kindle the Reader towonderand 
imitation. And certainly, Poets, that write thus, Platonever meant to 
baniſh.His own pra@ice ſhews,he excluded not af. He was content to 
hear Antimachws recite his Poem,when all the Herd had left him : and 
he himſelf wrote both Tragedzes, and other pieces. Perhaps he found 
thema little too buſie with his gods : and he, being the fir{t that made 
Philoſophy Divine,and Rational,was modeſt inhis own beginnings. Ano- 
ther Name they had of boxer too,and that was Vates.Nor know I how 
todiſtinguiſh between the Prophets and Poets of Iſrael. What is Fere- 
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mie's Liynientationbut akmd of — Blories Die2iH's Pſalms arenot 
only Poems; Songs, Shutches,and Raptarer of i Pabring ſpirit. And 
this indeed I obfetve,tothe honor of Poor] ever fond them covetows, 
or {crapingly-baſe. The Jews had nottwo'fuch-Kings in all their Cata- 
| logue,as Solonion,and his Father; Poets bottt.There $4 largeneſs in their 
Souls beyond the narrownels of othe&rmien:ard why may we not then 
think, this may imbrace more, both of Heaver,and God?l cannot bat 
conjeture this to be the reaſon, thattheymoſt of them,are poor:They 
find their mmdsſo ſolaced with theirown flights,that they negle& the! 
ſtudy of growag rich - and this, I confeſs again, Ithink, turns theth to 
vice, and #/2anly courſes. Beſides,they are for the moſt part, mighity 
lovers of therr palates;, and this is knownan 1mporeriſher. Anticonys, 
in the Texted Field, found Antagoras cooking of a Conger himſelf. And 
they af are friends to the Grape and L7qnor:though I think, any, thore 
out of a cdudite Nature, and their love to pleaſant company, than their 
afte&tion to the juyce alone. They are all of free Natyyes; and are the 
trueſt Defiritiox of that Philoſopher's man, which gives him, Animal 
riftbile. Their groſſeſt fxnlt is, that yournay concludethern ſenſual : yet 
this doesnot touch them af/. Tngenious for the moſt part they ate. I 
know there beſome Riming fools;but what have they to do with Poc- 
try? When Szluſt would tell us,that Semproria's wit was not ill;ſays he, 
—Potnit verſus facere, &- jocnm movert:She could make a Verſe,and break 
a Jeſt. Somthing there 1s in it, moxe than ordinary : in that it is all in 
ſuch meaſured Langnage, as may bWarr'd by reading. Tlaugh heartily 
at Philoxexnas his Feſt, who paſſing by, and hearing ſome Maſons, mil- 
ſenſing his [;zes,(with their ignorant ſawing of them) falls to breaking 
amain : They ask the caxſe,and he replies, They ſpoil his work, and he 
theirs. Certainly,a worthy Poet 1s ſo far from being a Fool, that there is | 
ſome wit required in him that ſhall be abletoread him well : and with- 
out the trye accent,numbred Poetrydoes loſe of the gloſs. It was a ſpeech 
becoming an able Port of our own, when a Lord read his Verſes crook: 
edly, and hebeſeecht his Lordſhip not to murder himin his own lines. 
He that ſpeaks falſe Latir, breaks Priſcians head : but he that repeats 
a Verſe 1], purs Ho-rer out of joyrt. One thing commends it beyond 
Oratory 4 it ever complyeth to the ſharpeſt Judgments. He is the beſt 
Orator that pleaſeth a/,cventhe Crowd and Clowns. But Poetry would 
be poor,that they ſhould all approve of If the Learned and Judicious 
like it, let the Throzg bray. Theſe, when *tis beſ?, will like it the 
_— So, they contemn what they nrderſtand rot ; and the neg- 
leed Poet falls by want. Calphitrnigs makes one complain the mis for- 
tune, | 


Frange puer calamos, & inanes deſere Muſa : ' 
Et potias glandes, rubicundaque collige corna. 
Duc ad muldra greees, O lac venale per ntben 
Nom tacitas porta : Suid enim tibi Fiſtala reddet, 
Lnotutere famem ? certe, mea carmina nenmos+ 
Prater ab his ſcopulis ventoſa remmrmurat Eccho. 
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Boy, break thy Pipes, leave, leave thy fruitleſs Muſe : 

Maoken the Meſ, - blood-red Cornil hs 

Go lead thy Flocks to milking 3 ſell and cry 

Mk through the City: what can Learning buy, 

To keep back hunger £ None my Verſes mind, 
« But Eccho, babbling from theſe Rocks and Wind. 
Two things are commonly blamed in Poetry: nay, you take away 
That if Them:and theſe are Lyes,and Flattery. But I have told them in 
the worſt words : For, Tis only to the ſhallow inſight that they appear 
thus. Truth may dwell more clearly in an A/egory, or a worgF'd Fable, 
| than in a bare Narration. And for Flattery, no man will take Poetry 
literal : ſince in commendations, it rather ſhews what men ſhould be, 
than what they are. If this were not,it would appear #ncomely. But we 
all know, Hyperbole's in Poetry do bear a decency,nay,a gracealong with 
them. Thegreateſt darger that TI find in it, is, thatit wartors the Blond, 
and Imagination; as carrying a man in too high a Deliehs. To pre- 
vent theſe, let the wiſe Poet ſtrive to be wodeſt in his lines. Firſt,that he 
dafh not the Gods:next,that he injure not Chaſtity,nor corrupt the Ear 
with Laſciviouſneſs. When thele are declined, I think a grave Poem 
the deepeſt kind of Writing. It wings the Soul up higher,than the ſlacked 
pace of Sh aj aſhes that do follow the Cxp, I fear me,are too ſpritely 
to be ſolid: they run ſmartly upon the looſe, for a Diſtance or two 3 
but then being foxl, they give 1n, and tyre. I confeſs, I love the ſober 
Muſe,and faſting - From the oth waiter cannot come ſo clear, but 
that it will be miſted with the fumes of Wine. Long Poetryſome cannot 
be friends withal:and indeed, it palles upon the reading. The wittieſt 
Poet; have been all ſhort, and changing ſoon their Subje@ ; as Horace, 
Martial, Juvenal,Seneca,and the two Comedians. Poetry ſhould be ra- 
ther like a Coranto, ſhort,and 2imbly-lofty 3 than a dull Leſſon,of a day 
long. Nor can it but bedeadiſh, if diſtended: For, when tis right, it 
centers Conceit,and takes but the ſpirit of things: and therefore fooliſh 
Poeſie is of all writing the moſt Ridiculous. When a Gooſe dances,and a 
fool Verſifies,there is ſport alike. He is twice an Aſs,that 1s a riming one. 
Heis ſomthing the leſs uzwiſe,that 1s unwiſe but 1n Proſe. If the Subje# 
be Hiſtory, or contexted Fable, then Thold it better put in Proſe, or 
Blanks : tor ordinary diſcourſenever ſhews ſo well iz Metre, as 1n the 
ſtrain that it may ſeem to be ſpoken in : the commerdetion 1s, to do it 
to the /ife. Nor 1s this any other, than Poetry in Proſe. Surely,though 
the World think not fo, he is happy to himſelf, that can play the Poet. 
He ſhall vent his paſſzons by his Pex,and eaſe his heart of their weight : 
;and he ſhall often raiſe himſelf Joy in his Raptures,which noman can 


| perceive, but he. Sure, Ovid found a pleaſure in't, even when he writ 
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his Triſt;a. It gently delivers the rind of diftempers ;z and works the 
thoughts to a ſweetneſs,1n their ſearching conceit. T would not love it 
for a Profeſſion : and I would not want1it for a Recreation. I can make 
my ſelf harm{eſs, nay, amending mirth with it 5 while I ſhould perhaps 

be trying ofa worſer paſtime. And thisT believe in it further, Unleſs 


Con- | 


Y 
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Converſation corrupts his eaſieſs, it lifts a man to Nobleneſs; and is ne- 
ver in any rightly, but it makes him of a Royal and capaciows Soul. 


_ 


LXXI1. 
Of Fear and Cowardice: 


Hey,thatare made of faſes diſpoſitions,of all others,may ſzem 
the leaſt beholden toNatrre. I know not any thing; wherein 
they can be more «xforturate. They enjoy nothing without a frighted 
mind ;no,not ſomuch as their jeeps. They doubt what they have done, 
leſt it may hurt them: : they trembleat the preſert;and M;ſeries that but 
may come,they anticipate and ſend for,and infer ina more horrid habit, | 
than any Ezemy can deviſe to put them in.: Nay, it were well, if they | 
did but fear more miſeries,than the bolder people:But it plainly appears, 
that the Coward really meets more dangers.than the valiant mar. Every 
baſe Nature, will be ready to: offer 7zjuries, where they think. they 
will not be repazed. He will many times beat a Coward, that would not 
dare toſtrike him, if hethought him valiant. When the Paſſenger gal- 
lopsby, asf his fear made him ſpeedy 3 the Cur follows him with an 
open mouth,and ſwifireſs:let bim walk by,in a confident negle@:;and the | 
Doe will never. [tir at him. Surely,'tis a weakneſs that every creature 
(by anative inſtinct). takes advantage of: and Cowards have ſouls of 
a coarſer mixture, than the common ſpirits of wer. Evils that mult be, 
they meet with before their tz-2e:as if they ſtrived to make themſelves | 
miſerable,looner,than God appointed them. Evils that are — | 
they aſcertain. They that by an even poize might ſit ſafe,in a Boat on a 
rough Sea,by riſing up to avoid drownirg,are drowned.For this is ſure; 
It cozens the weak mind infinitely, both in making of her falſely be-' 
lieve ſhe may avoid dangers by flying, and in counterfeiting wharſo- 
everis:4. All diſeaſes are belyed by fear, and conceit: and we know 
ſome, out of fear of Death, have dy 'd. In a Battel we ſee the valiant | 
man eſcape oft (ate,by a conſtant keeping his rank; when the Coward, |' 
ſhifting dangers,runs,by avoiding oxe,into the ſeveral walks of many. 
Myltos in ſumma: pericula miſt Venturitimor ipſe mali. Certainly I have 
ſtudied in vaizan thinking what a Coward may be good for : I never 
heard of any. 4, becoming virtze, that ever came from him. All the 
Noble deeds that/have beat their Marches through ſucceeding Ages, 
have all proceeded from mer of courage. And L believe many times, 
their confidence, kept them ſafe. An nnappalied look does daunt a baſe 
attempter. And oftentimes, if a Mar has nothing but a conragiows eye. | 
it protects him. The brave ſoul knows no trembling. Ceſar ſpake hike 
Ceſar,when he bade the Mariners fear nothing ; for they carried him 
and his Fortuzes. And indeed valor caſts a kind of hoxor upon God; 
in that we ſhew that we believe his goodzeſs,while we truſt our ſelves, 
in danger, upon hiscare only : Whereas the Coward eclipſes his ſut- | 
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RESOLVES. | 
ficiency, by anworthily doubting, that God will not bring him off; $6 
1njaſtly accuſing either his power, or his wl/, he would make himſelf 
his own Sav7orr, and becomes his own confounder. For when man 
miſtruſts God,'tis juſt with God toleave Man. Marcus Antonius would 
not believe,that Avidixs Craſſus could ever have depoſed him: and his 
reaſon was 3 The Gods had greater care of him thanto let Craſſus | 
wrong him undeſervedly. And thiswi-xiny him love,cſtabliſh't him : 
whereas, Fear on the other ſide fruſtrates a ſufficient defence. Themi- 
ftocles compared a Coward to the Sword-fiſh, which hath a weepor, but 
wants a heart, And then what uſe canthe quakizg hand put it to? Nay, 
when he may fly, cowardize hinders him from-playing the Coward ; 
He would run away, and fear arreſts himwithaſenſeleſs awazerent, 
that betrays him to the purſuit of his Foes. No armor can defirrd a 
fearful heart. It will kill it felf, within. Cleomenes was fo far out of 
| charity with this pale paſſioz, as the Spoils he wan from Cowards, he 
would neither jacrifice to the Gods, nor let the Lacedemoniar Youth | 
behold them, Thereare two miſerzes,for which it isfamous beyond all 
other paſſions. Love, Anger,Sorrow,and thelike, are but for a time, and 
then over:but this is perpetual, A diſeaſe of a life long, whichevery day 
flaves a man to whatſoever 11] he meets with. It -afſals him to the 
world, to beaſts, and men. And like aſurly Tyrant, mforceth what- 
ſo'ere it propoſeth : For this,does Mart:al Epigram upon it. 

nid fi me Tonſor, cum ftriffa novacula fupra eſt, 

Twnc Libertatem, Drvitiaſque roget £ 
Promittam - nec enim rocat ih, tempore Tonſor, 
Latro rogat.' Res eſt imperioſa Timor. 

Suppoſe my Barber, when his Razor's nigh 

My throat, ſhould then ask wealth, and liberty ; 

Id, promiſe ſure. The Barber asks not this, 

No, 'Tis a Thief, and Fear impenous is. 
Next, whereas other paſſzons are grounded upon things that are, as 
Envy upon Happineſs, Rage upon Ixjury,Love upon Beauty,and ſo the 
reſt. This is as well upon things that are not ; It coins miſchiefs that 
neither be, nor can be. Thus having no obje@ to bourd it, it runs i 
infinituzs, and cannot be ſecured by any condition of life. Let the Cow- 
ard have a guard, and he fears that - Let him havenone, and he will 
fear for want of it. I have known ſome, as bappy-as the world 
could make them 3 and their own needleſs fears have made their lives 
more ſowr, than his that hath been ſtrezghtned in all; I have pitied 
them ; to think that a weak, vexatiows,and wwprofitable paſſion ſhould 
quite 737 the bleflings of a fair eſtate. Some things Imay doubt, and 
endevour to ſix: but would never fear themto a ſervility. If Fean 
keep but Reaſon Lord, fear will ſerve and benefit me: but when that | 
'gets the Throze, it will domineer i»ſxltingly. Let me rather have a 
mind coxfident, and wndaunted with ſome troubles ; than a Pulſe ſtill 
beating fear, in the fluſhof Proſperity. Fi Ll, T7 
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EXXDRL 7; 2: ©. $90 
That Man #s neither happy, nor miſerable, but by tompariſon. 


*Here isnot in this world, either perfet miſery, or perfect happi- 
| neſs. Compariſon, more than Reality, makes men happy, and can 
make them wretched. What ſhould we account wiſerable,if we did not 


not ſome men vaxltirg, in the gay trim of Honor, and Greatneſs, we 
ſhould neverthink a r_ ſo lamentable. Were all the World ugly, 
Deformity would be no Monſter.In thoſe Conntries where all go naked 
they neither ſhame at their being n7covered,nor complain thar they are 
expos'd to the violence of the Sun and Winds. 'Tis without doubt,our 
eyes.g42ingat others above,caſtusinto a ſhade,which before that time, 
we met not with. Whatſocver 1s not paiz,or ſufferance, might well be 
born without grumbling:did not other objeFs,tuller of contentedneſs, 
draw away our ſoxls from that we have,to thoſe things which we ſce, 
we have nor. 'Tis Exoy,and Ambition, that makes us far more miſera- 
ble,than theconſtitution which our liberal Nature hath aloted us. Many 
never find themſclves in wazt,till they have diſcovered the abundance 
of ſome others. And many again,do bear their wants with eaſe; when 
they find others below themlelves in happineſs. It wasan anſwer be- 
wraying a Philoſopher, which Thales gave to one,that asked him how 
Adverſity might beſt be born # By ſeeing our Enemies in worſe eſtate 
than our ſelves. We pick our own ſorrows, out of the Joys of other 
men : and out of their ſorrows, likewiſe, we aſſume our joys. When 
I ſee the #opling labourer {weat through both his skins, yet can ſcarce 
' get ſo much, as his importuxate belly conſumes him; I then look upon 
| my ſelf with gladrneſs. But when &e the Diſtributors of the Earth,in 
-1n their Royalty: when I think of Neroin his journey, with his thouſand 
.cariots, and his Myles all ſhod with {ver 3 then, what a poor Atome 
dol account my ſelf, compar'd with theſe huge piles of State? 

Tolle felices, removeto wulto 

Diwvites auro, removeto centun 

Rura qui ſcindunt opulenta bubus ; 

Panperi ſurgent animi jacentes. 

| Ef miſer nemo, miſt comparatus. 
oid the bleſt, and him that flows 

With weighty Gold, and fifty Plonghs 

| Furrowing wealthy paſtares goes; 
Poor #indsthen will ſprize. For none 

| Is poor but by compariſer. 
It was compariſon,that firſt kindled the fire to burn Troy withal. Give it 
0 the faireſt, wasit,which jarr'd the —_— Paris might have given 
the Baf with leſs offence, had it not been ſo izſcribed. Snrely Juno was 


content with her beaxty, till the Trojan Youth caſt her, by ay” 
ens. 


lay it in the balaxce with ſome thing, that hath more felicity?If we ſaw | 
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| ſhe knew no kzſs buthis. While we ſpy no joys above our own, we in 
| quiet count them bleſſmmgs. We ſee,even a tew companions can lighten 
| our zviſeries:by which we may gueſs the efict ofa generality.Blackzeſs, 


| are bexeath me.; that if I muſt build my ſelf out of others,I may rather 
| raiſe cortert than murmur. But for accompliſhments of the mind, 1 will 
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Venus. The Roman Dame complained not ofher husbands breath, while 


a flat noſe, thick lips, and gogele eyes, are beauties, where no fhapes nor 
colours differ. He is much 7wpatzert,that tetuſeth the general Lot. For 
my ſelf; I will reckon that w-iſery,which I find hurts me in myſelf; not 
that which coming from another, I may avoid, if I'will- Let me ex- 
amine whether that I exjoy, be not enough to felcitate me, if I ſtay at 
home. If it be, I would not have anothers better fortune put me ont 
of conceit. with my own. In outward things, I will look to thoſe that |. 


ever fix on. thoſe above me; that I may, out of an honeſt exmlation, 
mend my ſelf, by continual ſtriving to imitate their Nobleneſ.. 


LAATL 
Of Pride and Choler. 


| He Proud man and the Choleric ſeldom arrive at any height of | 
virtue. Pride is the choler of the mind;and choler 1s the pride of the | 
body. They are ſomtimes born to good parts of Nature, but they rarely 
are known to add by induſtry. 'Tis the mild and ſuffering diſpoſition, 
that oftneſt doth attainto Emrinency. Temper,and Humilityare advanta- 
gious Virtues for buſineſs,and to riſe by.Pride and Choler make ſuch a 
noiſe,that they awake dangers ; which the other with a ſoft tread ſteal 
by undiſcovered. They ſxe/ a man ſo much, that he1s too big to paſs 
the narrow way. Temper and Humility are like the Fox, when he went 
into the Garrzer;he could creep inat alittle hole, and arrive at plenty. 
Pride and Choler are like the E, ox offering to go out, when his belly was 
full ; which inlarging him bigger than the paſſage made him ſtay, and 
be taken with ſhaxzze. They, that would come to preferment by Pride, 
are like them that aſcend a pair of Stairs on Horſeback; tis ten to one, 
but both their Beaſts will caſt them,ere they come to tread their Cham- 
ber. Theminds of proud men have not that clearneſs of diſcerning, 
which ſhould make them judg aright of themſelves, and others. 'Tis 
an uncharitable vice, which teaches men how to zeeleF and conterm. 
So deprefling others, it ſeeketh to raiſe it ſelf : and by this depreſſion 


angers them,that they bandy againſt it, til] it meets with the loſs. One 
thing it hath morethan any vzce that I know': Itis an Exemry to it ſelf. 
| The proud man cannotendure tolſce pride 1n another. Diogenes tramp- 
led Plato: thoughindeed 'tis rare to find it in men ſo qualified. The 
mainthing that ſhould mend theſe two,they want; and that is,the Re- 
prebenſion of a friend.Pride ſcorns a CorreFor,and thinks it a diſparage- 
ment to learn; and Choler admits no connſel that croſſes him 3 boiling 
angers him, and anger blinds him. Soit ever they hear any fault, it 

muſt 
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muſt either be from an Enemy in diſdain, or from a F riend, that muſt 
reſolve to loſe them by 't. M. Druſ#s,the Tribine of the People, caſt the 


——  - 


Conſul, L. Philippms, into Priſon, becauſe he did but interrupt him in 
ipeech. Other Diſpoſitions may have the benefits of a friendly Monitor ; 
but theſe by their vices do ſeem to give a defiance to Connſel. Since, 
when men once know them, they will rather be ſ#/ext,and let them reſt | 
it their folly,than,by ad-roniſhing them, run into a certuin Brawl.There | 
is another thing ſhews them to be both baſe. They are both moſt awed | 
by the molt abje@ paſſzon of the mind, Fear. We dare neither be proud ' 
to one that can pxriſh us; nor choleric to one much above us. ' But 
when we have to deal with ſuch,weclad our ſelves in their contraries : | 
as knowing they are habits of more ſafety.and better likzrg.Every man | 
flies from the burning houſe: and one of theſe hath a fire in his heart,and 
the other diſcovers1t in his face. In my opinion, there be no'wices 


and turn him intoa ſtorm; and then Virte her ſelf cannot board him, 
without danger of defamation. I would not livelike a Beaſt, puſht at 
by all the world for loftineſs ; not yetlike a Waſp, ſtinging upon every 
touch. And this moreover \hall add to my miſliking them, that I 
hold them things accurſed, for ſowing of ſtrife among Broaden, 


LXXIV. 
| 
S the deepeſt hate 1s that which (| prings from the moſt vzolent love ; \ 
A So, the greateſt diſcourteſtes oft ariſe from the largeſt favours, Be- 
efits to good Natures,can never be ſo great,as to make thanks bluſh in 
their tendering : but when they be wezghty, and light on ill ones, they 
then make their return if Ingratitude. Extraordinary favours make the | 
giver hated by the receiver, that ſhould lovehim. Experiencehath pro-| 
ved,that Tacitzs wrote truth, Beneficia uſque adeo lata ſunt,dum wvidentur | 
poſſe exſolvi : ubi multim antevenere, pro gratit,odium redditur. Benefits 
are ſo long grateful, as we think we can repay them : but when they 
challenge more, our tharks convert to hate. It is not good to make}; 
men owe us more than they areable to pay : except it be for virtvoxs 
deſerts, which may in ſome ſort challenge it. They that have found | 
tranſcending courteſics, for Offices that have not been ſound ; as intheir | 
firſt aF7ons they have been ſtained,ſoin their progreſs they will prove. 
ungrateful: For, when they have ſerved their turn of his benefits, they | 
ſcldom ſee their Patroz without thraldom ; which (now by his gifts 
being lifted into happineſs) they grieve to ſee,and ſtriveto be quit of. 
Andif they be defenſive favours,for matter C———_ then, with their 
thraldom,ſhew them their ſhame:and this pricks them forward to wind 
out themſelves,though it: be withincurring a greater. The Malefa&or, 
which thou ſaveſt, will, if he can, condemn thee. Some have — 
tnat 


That great Benefits cauſe Ingratitude. 


that incroach ſo much on May as theſe :' They take away his Reaſor, | 
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that Cicero was ſlain by one,whom his Oratory had defended, when he 
wasaccuſed of his Fathers mwrther. T knew a French Gentleman in- 
vited by a Dutchto his Houſe 3 and, according tothe vice of that Na- 
tion,he was welcom'd fo long with ful! cups,that in the end the drink 
diſtemper'd him: and going away, in ſtead of giving him thanks, he 

uarrels with his 4 1 ſirikes him. His friend blaming him,hean- 
Grered, It was his Hoſts fault, for giving him /zquor ſo ſtrong. It paſs'd 
for a jeſt : but certain, there was ſomthing in it more. Men that have 
beenthus beholden to us, think we know too much of their vileneſs - 
and therefore they will rather free themſelves by their Benefa&ors 
ruin,than ſuffer themſelves to be had in ſo low an eſteewwy. When kind- 
zeſſes are ſuch as hinder Juſtzce, they ſeldom yield a fruit that is com- 
mendable : asif vengeancetollowed the Beſtower, for an injury to equity, 
or for not ſuffering the Divine Edi&s to havetheir due tulfillings. Be- 
ware how thou robb'({t the Law of a Life, to give it to an z4-deſerving 
»1a1. The wrong thou dot to that,is greaterthan the benefit thatthou 
doſtconfer upon him.Such pzty wounds the Pxblic, which is often re- 
yenged by him thou didſt beſtow it upon. Berefits, that are good in 
themſelves,are made1ll by their being ri/-placed.Whatſoever favours 
thou imparteſt, let them be tothole of deſert. It will be much for thy 
Honor, when, by thy kzndzeſs,men ſhall ſee that thou affeGteſt Virtue : 
and when thou Jayeſt it on one of worth, grudge not that thou haſt 
placed it there: For,believeit, he 1s much more Noble that deſerves a 
benefit than he that beſtows one. Riches,though they may reward Virtues, 
yet they cannot caxſe them. If I ſhall at any time do a conrteſie, and 
meet witha zeele@,I ſhall yet think Idid wel, becauſe I did well iterd 
it. Ingratitudemakes the Author worſe,but the Benefa@or rather the bet- 
ter. If ſhall receive any K7:dzeſſes from others, I will think. that I am 
tyed to acknowledg.and allo to return them;imall ones,out of Courteſſe ; 
and great ones out of 4ty.To neglet them,is inhnmanity : to requite 
them withz/, Satanical. Tis only in rank grounds, that much rain 
makes weeds ſpring : where the ſol is clean, and well planted, there 
is the more frat return'd, for the ſhowers that did fallupon it. 


LXXV, 
Of Virtue and Wiſdom. 


Hereareno ſuch Guardsof Safety,as Virtue and Wiſdom. The one| 
FT ſecures the ſox]; the other,the Eſtate and Body. The one defends 
us againſt the ſtroke of the Law; the other againſtthe mmtability of For- 
tune, The Law has not power toſtrike the virtvoxs:nor can Fortune ſub- 
vert the W:ſe.Surely,thereis more Divimty inthem,than we are aware 
of:for,if we conſider rightly, we may obſerve,Virtne or Goodneſs to be 
habitual and Wiſdomthe diſtributive or aFual part ofthe Deity. Thus, | 
all the Creatures flowing from theſe two,they appeared tobe walde bona, 

as 
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as intheText. And the Sox of Sirach couples them more plainly toge- 
ther:tor he ſays, AU the works of the Lord are exceeding good:and all Js 
Commandments are donein due ſeaſon. Theſeonly perfe@ and defend a 
man. When unjuſt K7zgs deſire tocut of thoſe they diſtaſte, they firſt 
lay trains to make them fall into Vice : oratlea(t,give out, that their 
AdFions arealready criminal; ſo rob them of their Virtze,and then let 
the Law ſeiz them. Otherwiſe, V:rtue's garment is a SanGuary (0 ſacred, 
that even Princes dare not {trike the man that is thus robed. Tis the 
Livery of the King of Heaven:and who dares arreſt one that wears his 
ClothesThis protects us when we areunarmed:and is an Armor that we 
cannot,unleſs we be falſe to our ſelves,loſe. Demetrizs,could comfort 
himſelfwith this,that though the Athenians demoliſhed his Statres,yet 
they could not extinguiſh his more ppramidicalvirtzes,which were the 
cauſe of railing them. Phociox did callit the Divine Law,which ſhould 
be the ſquare of all our AFions: Virtue is the Texxre, by which we 
hold of Heaven, without this we are but Out-laws,which cannot claim 
proteFion. Sure, Virtue is a Defendreſs, and valiants the heart of war. 
Horace reports a wonder, which he imputes to his integrity. 
Integer vite ſceleriſq; purus 
Non eget Manri jaculis, nec arcu, 
Nec venenatis gravida ſagittis, 
| Fuſce, pharetr4. 
Sive per Syrtes iter eſtuoſac, 
Sive faFurws per inboſpitalen 
Cancaſum, vel que loca fabuloſus 
Lambit Hydaſpes. 
Namg; me ſylvi lupus in Sabina, 
um mean canto Lalagen, & ultra 
Terminum curis vagor expeditas, 
 Fueit inermen. 
Innocent and ſpotlefs hearts 
Need nor Mauriaz Bow nor Darts : 
Quiverscram'd with poyſor d ſhot, 
O Fuſc#s! they need not. 
Boyling Sands, unnavigable, 
Scythia's Mount inhoſpitable, 
Media, Inde, and Parthia, they 
Dare'paſs, without diſmay. 
For whenl praisd my Lalage, 
And careleſs walk'd beyond my way, 
A fierce Wolf from a Sabine Wood, 
Fled me; when nak'd I ſtood. 

If ſomtimes V3rtze gives not freedozr, ſhe yet gives ſuch Cordials,as 
frolick the heart,in the preſs of adverſity. She beams forth her ſelf to 
the gladding of a bruiſed ſoul: and by her light the dungeon'd priſoner 
dances. Eſpecially ſhe is brave, when her Siſter Wiſdom's with her. I 
ſee not but it may be true, that The wiſe man cannot fall. Fortune,that 
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the Ancients made torule all,the wiſeſt of the Azcients have ſubjected 
to Wiſdom. 'Tis ſhe that gives usa ſafe condu# through all the various 
caſualties of Mortality. And therefore when Fortune means to ruin us, 
ſhe flatters us firſt from this Altar : ſhe cannot hurt us,till webeſtript 
of theſe Habiliments : then ſhe doth both woxrd and lavgh. 'Tisrare 
to ſee a mandecline in Forture, thathath not declin'd in W:ſdow be- 
fore. It is for the moſt part true, that, 

Stultum facit Fortuna, quem vnlt perdere. 

Fortune firſt fools the Man ſhe means to foil. 
She daresnot, ſhe cannot hurt us while we continue wiſe. Diſcretion 
{ways the Stars, and Fate: For Wealth, the Cys fools of 
the ſcarcity of Oy, ſhews it can helpin that defeF. For Horer, how 
many did 1t advance in Athers, to a renown'd Authority £ When all 
is done, The wiſe az only is the cunning ſt Fexcer. Nomancan ei- 
ther give a blow ſo ſoox, or ward himſelt fo ſafely. In two lines has 
the witty Horace ſumm'd him. | 

Ad ſummum ; Sapiens uno minor eſt Jove. Dives, 

Liber, Honorarins, Pulcher, Rex deniq, Regum. 

Take all; There's but one Jove above him. He 

Is Rich, Fair, Noble, King of Kings, and free. 
Surely, God intended we ſhould value theſe two above our lives ; To 
lzve,is common, to be wiſe and good, particular 3 and grazted but to a 

. I ſee many that wiſh for hozor,for wealth,tor friends,for fame, for 

pleaſure : Tdeſire but theſe two, Virtue, Wiſdom. T tind not a Max that 
the world ever had, ſo plentiful i all things, as was Solomor. Yet we 
know, his requeſt was but one of theſe ; though indeed it includeth 
the other, For without Virtue, Wiſdoxz is not ; or if it be,it is then no- 
thing elſe, but a cunning way of undoing our iclves at the laſt, 
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Of Moderation. 


7Othing makes Greatneſs laſt, like the Moderate uſe of Authority. 
N Haughty and violent minds never bleſs their owners with a ſetled | 
peace. Men come down by doxrineering. He that is lifted to ſudder pre- 
ferment, had need be much more careful of his a@ions, than he that 
bath i»joy'd it long. If it be nota wonder, 1t is yet ſtrange; and all 
ſtrangers we obſerve more ſtri#ly, than we do thole that have dwelt 
among us. Men obſerve freſh Authority, to inform themſelves, how to 
truſt. It is good that the advanced Mar remember to retain the ſame 
Humility, that he had before his Rzſe-: and let him look back, to the 
good iztentions that ſojourn'd with him in his low eftate.Commonly we 
think then of worthy deeds; which we promulſe our ſelyesto do,if we 
had but mreare.But when that weazs comes, we forget what wethought, 
and pra#iſethe contrary.Whoſoever comesto place from a mean being, 
£ | , had| 
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had need have ſo much more Y;rtve, as will make good his want of 
Blond. Nobility will check at the leap of a Jow-war. Saluſt has obſerved 
of Tully,when he was ſpoken of for Conſul:That, Pleraq; Nobilitas in- 
vidia eſtuabat,& quaſt pollui Conſulatum credebat;ſi enm,quanvis egregins, 
homo novas,adeptas foret. To avoid this,it 1s good to be juſt and planſe- 
ble.A round heart will faſten friends;and link men to thee, in the chains 
of Love. And, believe it, thou wilt find thoſe fr:erds firmeſt, (though 
not moſt) that thy virtzes purchaſe thee. Theſe will /ove thee, when 
thou art but 7a» again: Whereas thoſe that are won without deſert, 
will alſo be loſt without a caxyſe.Smoothnels declineth Exvy.It is better | ' 
to deſcend a little from State, than aſſume any thing, that may ſeem 
above it.It isnot ſafe to tenter Authority. Pride increaſeth Exemies:but 
it puts our friczds to flight. Tt was a juſt Pip, that a proud Cardinal 
had froma friend,that upon his El:&@:oz went to Roxee,on purpoſe to 
ſee him: where finding his behavior ſtretched all to pride and ſtate, de- 
parts,and makes him a mourning Sute;zwhereinnext - hecomes again 
to viſit him:who asking the canſe of his blacks, was anſwered,[t was for 
the death of Humility, which dy 'd inhim,when he was EleFed Cardi- 
zal. Authority diſplays the Max. Whatſocver opinion in the world, thy 
former virtzeshave gained thee, is now under a Jury, that will con- 
demn it, ifthey ſack here. The way to make Hovor laſt,is todo by it, 
as men do by rich Jewels; not incommon them to the every-day eye : 
but caſe them up,and wear them but on Feſtivals. And,benot too glo- 
riows at firſtzit will ſend men to too much expeFatior,which when the 
; fail of, will turnto meglet?. Thou had(t better ſhew thy ſelf by a /:ttle 
at once; than, in a windy oſtentation, pour out thy ſelf together. So, 
that reſþe@,thougaineſt, will be more permanent,though it benot got 
in ſuch haſte. Some profit thou mayeſt make of thinking from whence 
thou cameſt. He that bears that (till in his ind, will be more wary, 
how he trench upon thoſe, that were once above him. 
Famaeſt, fidilibus cenaſſe Agathoclea Regen ; 
Atque abacum Samio ſepe oneriſſe Iuto : 
Fercula geramatis cim poneret horrida waſis, 
Et miſceret opes, pauperiemque ſinul. 
Luerentt cauſan, reſpondit : Rex ego qui ſum 
Sicanie, figulo ſum genitore ſatus. 
Fortunam reverenter habe, quicunque repente 
Dives ab exili proerediere loco. 
With Earthen Plate, Agathocles (they fay) 
Did uſe to meal : ſo ferv'd with Samo's Clay. 
When Jewel'd Plate, and rugged Earth was by, 
 Heſeem'd to mingle wealth, and poverty. 
One ask'd the cauſe ; he anſwers : T, that am 
Sicilia's King, from a poor Potter came. 
Hence learn, thou that art rais'd from mean eſtate 
To ſudden riches, to be temperate. 
It was the Admonition of the dying Otho,to Cocceins : Neither too much 
to 
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{ pleaſing by telling the faxlt. Tis the Foo/only,that puts Virtze out of 
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to remember,nor altogether to forget, that Ceſar was his Uncle. When 
we look on our ſelves in the ſhine of proſperity,we are apt for the puff 
and ſcorn. When;we think not on'tat all, we are likely to be much 7-e- 
baſed. An eſtate evened with theſe thoughts indureth:Our advancement is 
many timesfrom Fortuze ; our moderation init isthat, which ſhe can 
neither give nor deprive us of. In what condition ſoeverT live, I would 
neither bite,nor fawn. He does well that ſubſcribes to him that wrzr, 
Nolo minor me timeat, deſpiciatve major. 


— 


LXXVITLI. 


Of Modeſty. 


Here is Modeſty, both a Virtueand a Vice 3 though indeed, when 

i + is blameable,l would rather call it a fooliſh baſhfulneſs. For then 
it betrays us toall;xconveniencies. It brings a Fool 1nto Bonds,to his ut- 

ter undoing:when,out of a weak flexibility of Nature,he hasnot courage 

enough to deny the requeſt of a ſeeming friend. One would think it 

ſtrange atfirſt, yet is it provedly true : That, Modeſty unndoes « Maid. In 
the face, it is a lure to make even lewd men: love: which they oft ex- | 
preſs with /arge gifts, that ſo work upon her yielding nature, as ſhe | 
ows not how to deny : ſo rather than be »ngrateful.ſhe oft becomes | 

unchaſte:Even bluſbing brings then to their Devirgination. In  friendffoip 
'tis an odious vice,and lets a 22ar: run on in abſardities ; for fear of dif- 


countenance, Wiſe men ever take a freedom of reproving,when Vice is 
bold, and daring. How plain was Zero with Nearchus How blunt 
Diogenes with Alexander £ How ſerious Sereca with the ſavage Nero # 
A Spirit modeſtly bold,is like the wird, to purge the worlds bad air. It 
diſperſes Exhalations from the mueddy Earth, which would, inſtirr'd, 
infeF it, We oftenlet Vice ſpring,for wanting the audacity and courage 
of a Debel/ation. Nay, we many times forbear good a&7ons, for fear 
the world ſhould largh at us. How many men, when others have their 
| fore, will want themſelves, for ſhaming to demand their own £ And 
ſomtimes inextremes,we unwiſely ſtand upon points of i:{pid Modeſty. |. 
But, Rebas ſemper pudor abſit in arFis. In all extremes fly Baſlfulneſs. 


| they had not been bridled by a baſhſul nature. Thereare divers that have 
; hearts for vice, which have not face accordingly. It chides us from baſe 


In any good Aion that muſt needs be bad, that hinders 1t : of which 
| ſtrain, many times,is the fordneſs of a bluſhing ſhamefaſineſs.But to bluſh 
; atV7ce,is to let the world know, that the heart within hath an 7nclina- 
| tzon toVirtue. Modeſty a virtue,is an excellent curb to keep us from the 
' firay,and offence. T am perſuaded, many had been bad, that are not; if 


company,reſtrain us from baſe enteprizes;trom beginning ill,or continuing 
where we ſee 7t. It teaches to love virtze only-and direts a man rather 
to mix with a chaſte ſoul, thanto care for prefling of the ripened boſom: 


It | 
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| [t aws the wncivil tongue 3 chains up the licentioze hand; and' with a (i- 
lentkind of Majeſty, (like a watchat the doorof a Thief 's Dem) makes 


Vice notdare peep out of the heert, wherein it is lodged. It:withholds 
a man from vain-boaſting : and makes a wiſexmzar not toſcorn: a fool: 
Surely, the Graces ſojourn with the bluſhing man. And'the 'Cymic 
would needs have Virtue to be of a bluſb-colour. Thus. Ariftotle's | 
Daughter ſhew'd her ſelf a better Moraliſt, than Natnralift : when, | 
being asked which was the beſt colour, ſhe anſwered : That which 
Modeſty produced in Mer ingennous. Certainly, the heart of the 
bluſling man, 1s nearer Heaven than the brazed forehead. For it is a 
branch of Humility, and when thatdies, Virtze is upon the vaniſh. | 
Modeſty in Women, 1s like the Angels flaming Sword, to keep vile man | 
out of the Paradiſe of their Chaſtity. It was Livia's modeſty, that took 
Auguſtzs : and ſhe that wan Cyr» trom a Multitude, was a modeſt one. 
For though it be but exterior, and face-deep only, yet itinvites affe&zor 
ſtrongly. Plautzs had skill in ſuch commoditres ; 

Meretricem pudorem gerere magzs decet, quane purpura : 

Mags quidem meretricem pudorem,quam aurum gerere condecet. 

Even m1 a Whore, a modeſt look, and faſhion, 

Prevails beyond all gold, and pxrple dyes, 
If that be good which is but conmterfeit, how excellent is that which is 
real 2 Thoſe things thatcarry a juſt z»famy with them, I will juſtly be 
aſham'd to be (cenin. But in aF7ers either good,ornot i/, it may as well 
be a crime. Tis fear and cowardize,that pulls us back from Goodneſs,That 
1s baje bloud,that bluſhes at a virtnows aFion.Boththe aFion,and the _ 


of Ageftlaus was good : when n his Oblations to Pallas,a Louſe bit, an 
he pulls it out, and kz/s51t before the P-ople,laying;Treſpaſſers were even 
at the Altar tobe {et upon. ] know.things #»ſeemly,thoughnot diſ/ oneſt, 
carry a kind of ſhame along, but ſure, in reſting villany,where Conrage 
is asked, Baſhſulneſs 1s,at beſt,but a weak, and treacherows virtue. 


— — — 


LXXVIIIL. 


Of Suſpicion. 

| UOſpicions are ſomtimes out of Judgment. He that knows the world 
| g bad,cannot but ſ#ſþe& it will be fo ſtill - but where men Juſped by 
| judement,they will likewiſe, by judgment,keep that ſ#ſpeF from hurting 
| them. Sſpicion for the molt part, proceeds from a ſelf-defe#: and then 
It gnaws the -zizd.They that inprevate liſten to others,are commonly 
ſuch asare z{ themſelves.The wiſe and hoxeſt,are never fooled with this 


| quality. He that knows he deſerves not i/,why ſhould he 3»ragine that 
others ſhould ſpeak him ſo?We may obſerve how a war: isdifpoled, by 
gathering what he doubts 1n others. St. Chryſoſtomr hasgiventhe rule ; 
Sicut diffl e aliquem ſuſpicatnur malnm,qui bonws eſt:Fic difficilt aliquern 
ſuſpicatur bouunet,qui ipſe malus eft. Nero would not believe,but all men 
were molt foul Libidiniſts, And we all how, there was never ſuch a 
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Romian Beaſt as he.SuſpeFing that we {te not, weintimate to the world, 
either what our a#s have been, or what our diſpoſitions are. T will be 
wary in fuſpefing another of ;{,leſt,by ſo doing,l proclaim my elf to 
be guilty: ::!But whether I be, or not, why ſhould T firive to hear my 
ſelf iilſpoken of? Fealonſie isthe worlt of azadreſs. We ſeck for that, 
which we-would not fizd : or, if wedo, what 1s 1it-we have got, but 
matter of vexation? which we came ſo baſely by, as we are afſham'd to 
take notice of it. So we are forced to keep it boyling in our breſts : 
like zewVine,to the hazard of the Hog ſhead,tor want of venting. Jea-. 
louſie is a gin that we ſet to catch Serperts; which, as ſoon as we have 
caught them,ſting #5. Like the Fool,that findimg a box of poyſor,taſts, 
and 1s poyſor'd indeed. Are wenot mad,that being quiet,as we are,mutt | 
needs go ſearch for diſcontentments £ So far ſhould we be from ſeeking 
them, as to be often careleſs of thoſe we find. Negle& will kill an in- 
jrry, ſooner than revenge. Said Socrates, when he was told that one 
rail'd on him 5 Let hine beat me too, ſo I be abſent, care not. He that will 

ueſtion every diſeraciveword, which he hears 1s ſpoken of him, ſhall 
© few friends,little wit,and much trouble. One told Chry/ippis that : 
his friend reproached him privately. Says he, Aze,but ckide hin not, for 
then he will do as much in public. Weſhall all meet with vexation enough, 
which we cannot avoid. I cannot think any man loves ſorrow ſo well, | 
as out of his diſcretiorr,to invite it to Jodgenn his heart. Poxpey did well, | 
to commit thoſe Letters to the fire, before he read them, wherein he | 
expeCted to find the cauſe of his grief. I will never undertake an xz-' 

orthy Watch for that which will but trouble. Why ſhould we not | 


[Be aſhamed to do that which we ſhall be aſhamed to be taken in? 


Certainly,they that ſet ſpics, upon others; or by /;ſtezing,put the baſe | 
office of | ne” Lam upon themſelves;would bluſh to be diſcovered | 
in their projeFs : and thebeſt way to avoid the diſcovery, is at firſt to! 
avoid the a&. If Thear any thing by acciderrt,that may benefit me ; I. 
will, if I can,take only the good - but I will never lie 1n wait for mine. 
own abuſe; or for others that concern me not. Nor will I flame at 
every vain tongnes puff, He has a poor ſpirit that is not planted above. 
petty wrongs. Small injuries I would eithernot hear,or not mind : Nay, 
though I were told them, I would not know the Author : for by this 
I may mend my ſelf, and never malice the perſon. 


LX XIX. 
Of Fate. 


Ertainly, there is a:Fate that hurries -2az to his exd beyond his 

own intention. There 1s uncertainty 11 wiſdom.as well as in folly. 
When 2:47 plotteth to fave himſelf, that plotting delivers him into his 
ruin. Decreesare paſt upon us : and our own wit often hunts us into 
| the ſnares,that aboveall things we would ſhun. What we ſ#ſpe&# and 


would fly,we. cannot : what we ſ#ſpe# not,we fall into. That which 
| ſav'd | 
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fav'd usnow, by and by kilr.us. We uſe means of preſervation, and 
they provedeſtroying ones. We take courſesto ruin us,and'they prove 
means of ſafety. When' Agrippina's death'was-plotted; her) woman | 
thought to ſave ber ſelf, by atluming of her Mjſtris rame; and that |, 
| only wasthe cauſe of her kiling. Floras tells of one, to whom, ViFo- | 
riam pretio error dedit : anerrorin the fight, gave vifory. How many | 
have, flying from darger, met with death? and; on the other fide, 

found prote@ion even in the _ jaws of miſchief ? | 

Et cum Fata volunt, bina venena juvant. 

And when Fate liſts, a doubled poyſor: faves, wy: 

Some men in their ſleep are calt into Fortwnes lap:while others, with | 
all their i#duſtry,cannot purchaſe one ſxile from her. How (ſtrange a 
Reſcue from the fackage of an Exemy had that City,that by the Leaders | 
crying, Back,back,when he wanted room for the fetching of his blow, 
to. break a chair that hinder'd him, was by iſ-apprehending the Word, | 
put back ina violent flight £ There isno doubt, but Wiſdom 1s better: 
than Folly, as light 1s better than darkeſs. Yet,I ſee, ſaith Solomon ; I[t| 
happens to the wiſe and fool alike. It fell out to be part of Mithridates 
miſery, that he had made himſelr xzpoyſonable. All himar wiſdom is 
defettive: otherwiſe it might help us, againſt the flaſhand ſtorm. As | 
it is, it is but leſſer foy; which preſerving ſomtimes, fails as often. 
Grave diredions do not always proſper : nor does the Fools bolt ever 
miſs. Domitian's refleiFive Gaderies could not guard him from the 
charfed arm. Nor did Tit»s his freeneſs to the two Patritiar aſpirers,, 
hurthim: For, his confidence was, That Fate gave Princes Soveraignty. 
Mar is meerly the Bal of Time : and is ſomtime taken from the Plow | 
to the Throxez and ſometimes again from the Throxe to a Halter : as 
if we could neither avoid being wretched, or happy, or both. 

Noz ſellicite poſſunt cure 

Mmtare rati ſtamina fuſs. 

Puicquid patimnr mortale genxs, 

Duicquid facimws, wenit ex alto, 

Servatq; ſue decreta colis _ 

Lacheſis, durd revoluta mann. 

Omnia certo tramite vadunt ; 

Prinuſq; dies dedit extremum. 

Our moſtthoughtful cares cannot 

Change eſtabliſht Fates firm plot, 

Allwe ſuffer, all we prove, 

All we act comes from above. 

Fates Decrees ſtill keep their courſe : 

All things ſtrictly by their force 

Wheel 1n undiſturbed ways; 

Ends areſetin our firſt days. | 
Whatſoever Mar thinks to doin contrariety, is by God turned tobea 
help of haſtening the ed he hath appointed him :_ It was not in the 
Emperors power, to keep Aſcletarizs trom the Dogs, no, though ,” was 

- Ore- 
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freedoms of will from Man; or by what means we are thus wrought | 


foretold him : and he benthimſelf to croſs it,, We are govern'd by a 

Power, that'we cannot but obey: our zrizds are wrought againſt our 
minds,to alter us. Mar ishis ownTraitor,and maddeth to undo himſelf. | 
Whether this be Natxre order'd and relinquiſht;or whether it be accz- | 
dental;or the operating power of the Stars; or the eternal connexion of 
canſes ; or the execution of the will of God; whether it takes away all 


upon,[ diſpute not.I would not think any thing, that ſhould derogate 
from the Majeſty of God. I know, there is a Providence ordering all 
things as it pleaſeth; of which, Maz isnot able to render areaſoz. We 
may believeSt.Ferome, Providentia Dei ommia gubernantur;& que puta-| 
tur pee, Medicina eſt. But the ſecret progreſſtons,] contels, I know not. 
[ ſee,there are both Argumentsand ObjeGions on every lide.l hold it a 
kind of Myndare predeſtination, writin ſuch Chara@ers, asit is not in 
the wit of az to'read them. In vain we murmur at the things that awuſt 
be:in vain we mourn for what we cannot remedy. Why ſhould we rave, 
when we meet with what welook not for? *Fis our jigxorance that 
makes us wonder our ſelves to a dull ſiupefaFion. When we conſider 
but how little we know, - we need not be diſturbed at a new evert. 

Regitur Fatis mortale genus, | 

Nec ſbi quiſpiam ſpondere pote 

F < nog ſtabile : pergz 5 

Volvitur varios ſemper nobis 

Metuenda dies. 

All Mankind 1s rul'd by Fate, 

No man can propoſe a ſiate 

Firm and (table: various chance, 

Always rowling, doth advance 

That Somthing which we fear. 

Surely out of this, we may raiſe a Contentment Royal, as knowing we 
arealways in the hands of a Noble Prote@or 3 who never gives il], but 
to him that has deſerved z/. Whatſoever befals me,l would ſubſcribe 
to,with a ſquared ſoul. It were a ſuper-inſaniated folly,to ſtruggle with 
a power, which I know isall in vazr: contended with. If a fair exdea- 
vour may free me,[ will praGtiſe it. If that cannot,let me wait it with a 
calmed mind. Whatſoever happens as a wonder, I will admire and 
magnifie, asthe AF of a Power above my apprehenſion. But as itis an 
alteration to Man,[ will never think it marvel/ogs. I every day ſee him 
ſuffer more charges, than is of himſelf to imagine. 


'LXXX. 
Of Oftentation, 


T Ain-glory,at beſt, is but like a window-Cuſhion, ſpecious withour, 
Y/ and garniſhed with the #azled pexdaxt;but within, nothing but 


foun 


hey, or tow, or ſome ſuch traſh, not worth looking on. Where I Dan 
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found a flood in the toxexe,T have often found the heart empty. Tis the 
hollow Inſtrument that ſounds loud:and where the heart is full,the tongue 
is ſeldom l/iberal. Certainly,he that boaſteth,if he be not ignorant;is in- 
con{iderate; and knows not the ſlides and caſualties that hang on Mar. ' 
[f he had not an #-worthy heart, he would rather (tay till the world had | 
found it,than ſo undecently be his own Prolocutor. If thou beelſt good, | 
thou may(t be ſure the world will know thee ſo. If thou beeſt bad, | 
thy bragging tongue will make thee worſe ; while the a&jons of thy fe | 
confute thee. If thou wilt yet boaſt the good thou truly haſt,thou ob- 
ſcureſt much of thine own worth,in drawing of it up by ſo unſeemly a 
Bucket, as thine own tongue. The honeſt man takes more pleaſure in 
knowing himſelf hoxeſt, than in knowing that all the world approves 
him ſo.Virtzeis built upon her ſelf. Floxriſhes are for N. tworks ; better 
Contextures need notany other additions. Phocion call'd bragging Laoſt- 
henes,The Cypreſs Tree 5 which makes a tair ſhow, but ſeldom bears any | 
fruit. Why may he not be emblem'd by the cozering Fig-tree,that our | 
Saviour curs'd 3 Tis hethat is conſcious to himſelf of an i*ward defe@F, 
which,by the brazez Bel of his tongre, would make the world believe, 
that he had aChurch within. Yet, fool that he 1s! this is the way to make 
men think the co-trary,it it were ſo. Oftentation after,overthrows the | 
Adion,which was good,and went before; or atleaſt,it argues that good | 
not done well. He,that does good for praiſeonly,fails of the right end, 
a good work ought to propound. He is virtuous; that is ſo for virtue's| 
| [ſake. Todo wells as much applauſe asa good man labors for. Whatſo-! 
ever good work thy hand builds, 18 again pull'd down by the fol of a 
boaſting tongue. The blazings of the proud will go out in a ſtench and 
ſmoke: Their braggings will convert to ſhame. St.Gregory has 1t wittily : | 
_ | Sub hoſte quem proſternit, moritur, qui de culpi quane ſuperat elevatur. He | 
- | both loſerh the good he hath done,and won. 4 for ſhame with men : 
For clouds of diſdain are commonly raiſed by the wind of Oftentation. 
He that remembers too much his own Virtues, teacheth others to ob- | 
je& his Vices. All are Enemies to aſſuming man. When he would have. 
more than his due,he ſeldom findeth ſo zach. Whether it be out of jea-| 
louſie, that by promulgating his Vertues we vainly think he ſhould rob | 
us of the worlds love; or whether we take his exalting himſelf, to be 
our depreſſion; or whether it be our exv;; or that weare angry,that he| 
ſhould ſo undervalue goodreſs,as, deſpiling her approbation,he ſhould | 
ſeek the nncertain warrant of men:or whether it be an I=ſtin® inſtampt | 
in -zad,to diſlike them; *Tis certain, no man canendure the puffs of a | 
ſwelling mind. Nay, though the vaunts be true, they do but awaken | 
| bay arr in ſtead ofa clapping hand,they find a check with ſcorn.When | 
a Jouldzer brag'd too much of a great skar inhisforehead, he was asked | 
by Augnſtes,if hedid not get it, when he looked back,as he fled 2 Cer-| 
tainly,whenT hear a vannting mar, I ſhall think himlike a Precethat is | 
charged but with powder 5 which near hand gives agreater report,than 
that which hath a Bu/etin't. Tf I have done any thing wel, I will ne- | 
verthink the world is worth the tellingofit.Thereisnothing added to | 
| mo eſſential | 
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eſſential virtue,Þy the hoarſe clamor of the blundering Rabble. If T have 
done zU; to boaſt the contrary,I will think,is like pazztizg an old face, 
tomakeit ſomuch more xgly. If it be of any thing paſt, the world will 
talk of it,though I be ſilent. If not,'tis more Nobleto _—_ Fame,than 
ſeem to begit.It it be of ought to come,l am fooliſh, for ſpeaking of that 
whichT am not ſureto perform. Wediſgrace the work of Virtue,when 
we'go about any way to ſeduce woyces for her approbation. 


LXXXLI. 
Of Hope. 


| Uman life hathnot a ſurer friend,nor many times a greaterenemy, 
H than Hope. Tis the wriſerable mans God,which inthe hardeſt gripe 
of calamity,never fails to yield him beams of comfort.” Tis the preſumptu- 
aus mans Devil,wbich leads him a while in ſ-rosth way,and then makes 
him break his zeck on the ſudden. Hope 15 to mar, as a bladder to a 
learning ſwimmer ; it keeps him from ſmking, in the boſom of the 
waves; and by that helpit may attain theexerciſe : but yet many times 
itmakes him venter beyond his hezehth, and then, if that breaks, or a 
ſtorm riſes, he drowns without recovery. How many would dye, did 
not Hope ſuſtain them ? How many have dy'd, by hoping toomuch? 
This wozder we may find in Hope ; that ſhe is both a flatterer, and a 
true friend. Like a valiant Captain, 1n a loſing Battel, 1tis ever incou- 
raging 22a; and never leaves him, till they both exſpire together. 
While breath pants in the dying body, there 1s Hope fleeting in the wa- 
vingSoul. *Tisalmolt as the arr, by whichthe zvird does hive. There 
is one thing which may add to our walxe of it ; that it is appropriate 
unto man alone: For ſurely, Beaſts have not hope at all ; they are only 
| capable of' the preſezt ; whereas mar, apprehending future things, 
hath this given him, for the. ſuſtertation of his drooping Soul. Who 
would live rounded with calamities, did not ſmiling Hope cheer him, 
with expetation of deliverance £ The common one 1s in Tibull/us : 
| Jam mala finiſſem letho 3 ſed credula vitam 
. Spes fouet, & melins cras fore ſemper ait. 
Spes alit agricolas ;, ſpes ſulcis credit aratis 
ina, que magno fenore reddat ager. 
Hec laqueo volucres, hac captat arnndine piſces, 
Cnr tenues hamos abdidit ante cibus. 
Spes etiam validd ſolatur compede vinFum ; 
' Crara ſonant ferro, ſed canit inter ops, 
Hope flatters Life, and ſays ſhe'l ſtill bequeath 
Better:; elſe I had curd all z/s by Death. 
| She blythes the Farmer, does his grair commit 
+ To-Earth, which with largeuſe replentieth it. 
- . ,\Sheſnares the Birds; and Fiſhes, asthey glide, |. 
Strikes with ſmall hooks, that coz'ning baits do hide: 


_ 


" _ 


| 
| 


| Treaſoz ſhe might beguile me with. 
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She cacers the ſhackled Priſzer, and while's thigh 
Rings with his Chaiz, he works and ſings on high. 
There isno eſtate ſo miſerable, as to exclude her comfort. Imprifon, 
vex-fright torture,thew death with h's horrideft brow;yet Hope will dart 
inherreowing rays,that ſhall :/uxzine and exhilarate,in the tmmor.,in the | 


ſwell of theſe. Nor does ſhe more friend us with her gextle ſhine, than | 


ſhe often fools us with her ſleek delaſions. Shedandles us into killing 
flames,ſings us into Lethargies; and,likean over-haſty Chirnreeor,skin-! 
neth dargers,thatare ful,and foul within. She cozens the Thief of the 
Coin he ſteals : and cheats the Gameſter more than even the falſeſt De. 
It abuſeth mniver/al Man, from him that ſtoops to the lome wal, upon 
theraked Common,to the Monarch in his purpled Throne. Tt undoes the 
melting Prodigal:it delivers the Ambitious to the edged Ax,and the raſh 
Sonldier to the ſhatterings of the fred Vomit. Whatloever good we ſee, 
it tells us we may obtainitzandin a little time,tumble our ſelves in the 
Down of our wiſhes : but it often performs like Domitian, promiſing 
all, with zothing. Tis (indeed)the Rattle, which Naturedid provide,to 
ſtill the froward crying of the ford child man, Our Life is but a Run 
after the drag of ſomthing that doth itch our ſenſes: which when we 
have hunted home, we find a veer deluſion. We think we ſerve for 
Rachel, but aredecerv d with blear-ezed Le.th. Facob is as man, Laban is 
the charliſh,enviows,ungrateful World: Leah 1s the pleaſure tt pays us with, 
blemiſht in that which is the fe of beanty, periſht even in the Eye ; 
emblem'd too by the ſex of frailty, Women. Weſee a Box, wherein we 
believe a Pardon;ſfo we arc merry in the brink of Death. While weare 
dancing,the Trapdoor falls under us, and Hope makes us jocord, till the 
ladder tarns,and then it 1s too late to care.Certainly,it requires a great 
deal of judgment to balance our hopes even.He that hopes for nothing, 
will neverattain to azy thing. This good comes of over-hoping;thatit 
{weetens our paſſage through the World,and ſomtimeso ſets us to work, 
as 1t. produces great a#ions, though not always pat to our ends. But 
then again, he that hopes #00 ch,thall cozen himſelfat laſt;eſpecially, 
if his 3zduftry goes not along to fertile it. For, hope without a&ior is a 

barren undoer. The beſt is to hope for things poſſible,and probable. If we 

can take her comforts, without transferring her our confidence, we ſhall 

ſurely find her a ſweet comparrion. I will be content my Hope ſhould 

travail beyond Reaſon ; but I would not have her bxild there. So by 

this, I ſhall reap the benefit of her preſent ſervice, yet prevent the 
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That $ ufferance cauſeth Love. 


IN Noble Natwres, Inever found it fail, but that thoſe who ſuffered 
for them, they ever lov d intirely. 'Tisa Juſtice living in the Soul, 


to1ndear thoſe that have ſzarted far our ſakes. Nothing ſuter tyes a | 
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friend, than freely to ſubhumerate the burthen which was his. He is 
unworthy to be freed a ſecond time, that does not Pay both affe@:0n, 
and tharks,to him that hath under-gonea xriſchief,due to himlelt. He 
hath in a ſort made a purchaſe of thy life,by ſaving it: and though he 
doth forbear to call forit,yet I believe, upon thelike,thou owelt him. 
Sure, Natxre, being an Enemy toall 7»jxſtice, fince ſhe cannot recal a 
thing done, labors ſome other way, to recompenſe the paſſed injury. 


| It was Darixs his confeſſion,that he had rather have one whole Zopyras, 
than ten ſuch Bubylons as his mangling wan. Volumnizs would needs | 


have dy'd upon Lucul/as corps,becaule he was the caule of his under- 
taking the War. And Achi/es did alter his purpoſe of retraining the 
Grecian Camp, to revenge Patroclus his death, when he heard that he 
was flain in his borrowed Armor. Sure, there is a ſympathy of ſouls ; and 
they are ſubtilly mixed by the Sprrits of the Air 5 which makes them 
ſenfible of one anothers ſu fferances.Il know not by what hidden way ; 
butT find that love increaſeth by adverſity. Ovid confelles it : 
——Adverſo tempore crevit Amor : 
Love hightens by depreſſion. 

We often findin Prizces, that they love their Favourites, for being 
skreens,that take away the envy of the People;zwhich elſe would light 
on them : and we ſhall ſee this /ove appear moſt, when the People be- 

in to lift at them: as if they were then ty'd to that out of Juſtice and 
atitude, which before was but matter of favoxr, and in the way of 
courteſie. To make two friends intire, we need but plot, to make one 
ſuffer tor the others ſake. For this 1s always in a worthy mind;itgrieves 
more at the trouble of a friend, thanitcan do for it ſelf. Men often 
know inthemſelves how to manage it,how to entertain it : inanother 
they are uncertain how it may work. This fear troubles /ove,and ſends 
It to a neerer ſearch,and pity. All creatures ſhew a thankfulneſsto thoſe 
that have befriended them. The Lzo,the Dog, the Stork in kindneſſes 
arcall returners : Whole Nature leansto mutual requitals ; and to pay 
with numerous xſe, the favours of a free affeFion. And if we owe a 
Retribution for unpainful Conrteſtes, how much ſhould we reflow, 
when they come arrayed in ſufferings * Though it be not to our 
ſelves a benefit of the largeſt profit; yet it is to them a ſervice of the 
greateſt pains : and it is a great deal more Hoxor to recompenſe after 
their A, than our Recerpt. In Coxrteſies, tis the moſt Noble, when we 
receive them from others, to prize them after the Authors intention, if 
they be meax;but after their efe@,if they be great:and when we offer 
them to others,to valze them leſs good, but as the ſequel proves them 
to the Receiver. Certainly, though the world hath nothing worth 
loding,butan honeſt mran:yet this would make one love the mar that 


| is z/e.In this caſe I cannot exempt the 7#.one out of my affe@ion;but I 
| will rather wiſh he may ſtill be free, than T in boxds to lewdneſs. Nor 


willI, if my induſtriozs care may avoid it, ever let any indure'a #or- 
ment for me; becauſe it is a courteſie, which I know not how to re- 
quite. So till I meet withthe like opportunity, I miſt reſt in his debt, 


for 


| 


for his paſſior. Tt is not good to receive faygurs, .in ſuch Ne as|CE 
rick make 


we cannot render them. Thoſe bonds are #rael tyes, 


man Ever ſubje& to debt, without a power.to cancel them. ck. 
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"LAX AWE 
That Policy and Friendſhip are ſcarce compatible. 


S Policy 1s taken in the gexeral,we hold it but a kind of crafty wiſ- 
\ dom;which bowethevery thing to a ſelf-profit. And Fane ns a 
Politician 1s one of the worſt ſorts of mex,to make a friend on.Give mc 
one, that is virtuouſly wiſe, not cunningly hid, and twined to himſelf. 
Policy in friendſhip,js like Logic in aA : ſomthing too ſubtil for the 
plainneſs of dicloſing hearts. And whereas this works ever for appro- 
priate ends; Love ever takes a partyer intothe Bezefit.Doubtleſs,though 
therebe that are ſure,and ſtraight to FR FO: yet 1n gezeral, he is 
reckon'd,buta kind of poſipoſiturs : or an Hejr that muſt not claim till 
after. We have found out an Adzege, which doubles our loye to our / 
ſclves:but withal,it robs our Neighbor. Proximns ipſe mihi, is urged to 
the ruin of fr;erdſhjp.They that love themſelves over-much, have ſel-' 
dom any expreſſive goodreſs. And indeed, it is a quality that fightsa- 
gainſt the twiſt of friendſhip. For what love joyns,this divides,and di- 
ſtanceth. Scipio would not believe it wasever the ſpeech of a wiſe man, 
which wills us,ſo to love,as if we were to hate immediately. The truth 
of affeFiou projeteth perpetuity. And that /ove which can preſently 
leave, was never well begun. He that will not in a tizze of need, halve 
it with a ſtreightned friend,does but xſurp the zame,and injureit. Nor 
is he more to be regarded, that will kick at every fail of his friend - 
A friend invited Alcibiades to ſupper : He refuſed 3 but in the middle 
of their zxcal, he ruſhes in with his ſervants, and commands chem to 
catch up the wine, and carry it home to his houſe: they did it, yet 
half they left behind. The Gueſts complained of this unczuzl violence : 
but his friezd with this mild ſpeech, excuſed him, ſaying': He did 
courteonſly to take but half, when af/ was at his ſervice, Yetin theſe 
lenities I confels Politicians are moſt plauſible. There are that will do 
as Fabixs (aid of Syphax, keep correſpondency in ſal matters, that 
they may be truſted,and decezve in greater,and of graver conſequence. 
But theſe are to be bariſh'd the League. The politic heart is too full 
of cranks and argles, for the diſcovery of a plain familiar. It is uncer- 
tain finding of him,that uſeth often to ſhift his habitation: and fo it.is 
a beart, that hath devices, and inyerſions for it ſe/f alone. Things that 
differ intheirend, will ſurely part in their way. And ſuch are theſe | 
two: The ed of Policy,is to make a mans ſelf great. The end of love, 
1s toadvanceanother. For a friend to converſe withal, let me rather | 
meet with a ſound affe#ior, thana crafty brair.. One may failme by 
accident, but the other will do it out of fore-intent. And then thereis 


| nothing | 


— ——— 


nd 


RESOLVES. 


'T. | nothing more dangerows, than ſtudied adulation 3 eſpecially, where it 
knows'tis truſted. The ſoundeſt affe®ior, is like to be between thole, 
where there catinot be expetation of ſiſter ends. ' Therefore have 
your Poets feigned, the entireſt love,among humble Shepheards: where 
wealth and hozor have had no ſway in their »nions. 


LXXXIV. © 
Of. Drunkenneſs. 


OC Aid Muſeus, The reward þ Virtue,zs perpetual DyYunkenneſs. But he 
i. ) meant it,of celeſtial exhilaration : and ſurely ſo,the good mar is full 
of eladdine vivification,which the world does never reach unto. The 
| other drarkermeſs,ariling from the Grape,is the floating of the ſternleſs 
| ſenſes ir a” ſea,and is as great a Hyara, as ever was the mnltitude. That 
diſpoſitions differ, as much. as faces, Drink,is the ele ol Th The 


— he ..——_ _ r——————————_— h— 


Cup 1s thebetrayer of the 22ird, and does di ”-_ the ſoul. There 1s 
but one thing which diſtinexuiſketh Beaſt and 3 Reaſor. And this it 
robs him ofNa jt gocs further,even to the ſubverting of Natures in- 
ftitution. The thoughts of the heart, which God hath ſecluded from the 
very Devil.,and Spirits,by this do ſuffer a ſearch,and derndation.xod | 
712 eu ut lingut ebrii. He that would Azatomize the Soul, may 
do it beſt, when Wine has numm'd the ſexſes. Certainly, for confeſſron, 
thereisno ſuch rack as Wie;nor could the Devil ever fd a cunninger 


bait to _— both for a@Fs,and meaning: Eventhe moſt benighted cogi- 


tations of the ſoxl.in this flood, do tumble from the ſwelled tongue ; yet 
madly we pxrſue this Vice,as the kindler both of wit and wirth. Alas! 
4t is the blemiſh of our times,that men are of ſuch ſow conceit, as they 
arenot company one for another, without exceſlive dranghts to quicken | 
them. And ſurely 'tis from this barrerneſ7, that the ipertinencies of | 
arink,and ſmoak, were firſt ta'n inat meetings. It werean excelent way, | 
| for menof quality, to convert this madneſs, to the diſcuſſion and pra- 
| Fice of Arts,cither Mzlitary or Civil.Their places of reſort might be fo 
fitted with 7ſiruments,as they might be like Academies of inſtraion, | 
and proficiency. And theſe they might ſweeten, with the adding of 
iDefroe games. What ſeveral Plays and Exerciſes had their continual 
[uſe with the flouriſhing Rowars? was there not their Compitales, Cir- 
| cenſes Scenic, Ludicri, and the like ? all which, were as Schools to their 
Youth,of Virtue, Ativeneſs,or Magnanimity:and how quickly,and how 
| eagerly,were their Bacchanalia baniſhed,as theteachers only of _—_ 
vice 2 Indeed Drunkenneſs beſots a Nation, and beſtiates even the bra- 
| veſt fpzrits. There is nothing which a man that is ſoked in drink is fit 
{ for,no not for ſeep. When the ſword and fire rages, tis but max warrm 
again #9ar:when ; crew pefwigrs Dewilisat war with man and 
e Epotations of dumb liquor damn him. Macedorian Philip would 
[not war againſt the Perſiazs,when he heard they were ſuch Drirkers : 
| | | For | 


RESOLVES. 


For he ſaid, they would ruin alone. Doubtleſs, though the Soxl of a 
Drunkard (ſhould be ſo drowned, as to be 7nſenſate ; yethis Body, me 
thinks,ſhould irk him to a perzitence and diſceſſzor. When like an impoy- 
ſoned bulk, all his powers matiny in his diſtended s4z, no queſtion but 
he muſt be pained,till they come again to ſetl;zy»g. What a Monfter Mar 
is; in his [rebriations! a ſwimming ege,a Face both roaſt and ſod,a temu- 
[entive Tongue,clammed tothe roof and gums;a drumming Ear,a fever- 
ed body; a boyling Stomach; a Month naſty with offenſive fumes, till it 
ficken the Brain with giddy verminations ; a palſied hand, and legs tot- 
tering up and down their #oiftened burthen. And whereas we eat our 
difies ſeveral, becauſe their ixture would loath the taſte, the eye, and | 
ſmel/3this,when they are half made excrement,revertsthem, maſhed in 
anodious vomit. And very probable 'tis,that this was the poyſorr,which 
kill'd the valiant Alexander. Protegs gave him a quaff of two gallons, 
which ſet him into a diſeaſe he dyed of. 'Tis an ancient Vice; and Tem- 
perance 1s rare. Catousd to ſay of Ceſar, that He alone came ſober, to | 
the overthrow of the ſtate. But you ſhall ſcarce find a man much addicted 
to drink, thatit ruin'd not. Either it dotes him into the ſrares of hzs 
| Enemies,or over-bears his Nature,to a final fking.Yet there be,whoſe 
delights are only to tur in: and perhaps,as Boroſus, they never ſtrain 
their -b/adder for't.But ſurely,ſome1ll fate attends them,for conſuming 
of the Connries fat. That 'tis pratis'd by moſt of the meaneſt people, 
proves it for the baſer vice. I knew a Gentleman that followed a Noble 
Lady, in this Kingdom, who would often complain, that the greateſt 
inconvenience he found in Service was, his being urged to drink, And 
the better he 1s, the more he ſhall find it. The eyes of many areupon | 
the Eminent: and Servants,eſpecially thoſe of the ordinary Rank, are | 
often of 16 mean breeding, as they are ignorant of any other enter- | 
tainment. We may obſerve, it ever takes footing firlt in the moſt Bar- | 
barows Nations. The Scythians were ſuch lovers of it, as it grew into 
their 2ame : and unleſs it were one Azacharſis,how barren were they | 
both of wit and manners ? The Grecians, | confels, had it; but when | 
they fell to this, they mightily decayed in brain. The [talians and 
Speniards,whichT take tobe the moſt civil:zed,l find not tainted with 
this ſpot. And though the Heathen (in many places) Templed and 
adored this draxken God ; yet one would take their aſcriptions to him, 
to be matter of diſhonor, and wocks : As his troup of furied Women : 
his Chariot drawn with the Lzzx and Tyger : And the Beaſts ſacred to 
him,were only the Goat and Swize. And ſuch they all prove, that fre- 
quently honor him with exceſſive drazghts.. IT like a Cp, tobrick the 
ſpirits ; but continuance dulls them. It is leſs labor to plow,thanto pot 
;t:and urged Healths do infinitely add to the trouble.I will never drink 
but Liberties, nor ever thoſe ſo long, as that T loſe mine own. 

Horace reads it thus : ——Noz ego te, candide Baſſarek! 
Invitum quatiam : nec variis obſita frondibus 
Sub divum rapiam. Stva tene Berecynthio 
Cornu tympana 3, que ſubſequitur. cacus amor ſui, 
S 


Et 


— 
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current of Nature. And inthemſelves,it is a harder matter to root out 


RESOLVES. 


Et tollens vacuum, - nimio, gloria verticem, 
Arcaniq; fides prodiga,perlucidior vitro. 
-Dear Bacchws, Ile not heave 

The ſhak'd Cup 'gainſt my ſtomach: nor yet reave 

Ope harbord ſecrets. Let thy Tymbrels fierce, 

And Phrygian Horn be mute: 'blind ſelf-lowes curſe, 

Braves withoutbrainz Faith's cloſetings, alas! + 

Do follow thee, as if but cloath'd with Glaſs. - 
Let me rather be diſhiked tor not __g a Beaſt, than be good-ſellowed 
witha hug, for being one. Some /avgh at me for being ſober: and I 
laugh at them for being drunk, Let their pleaſures crown them, and 
their #zirth abound : the next day they will ſtick in wwd. Bibite, &5- 
pergrecamini, 6 Cimmerii! Ebrietatem, ſtupor, dolor, imbecillitas, mor- 
bus, & mors ipſa comitantur, | 


LAXAY, 
Of Marriage and ſingle life. | 


Oth Sexes made but Mar. So that Marriage perfeds Creation. 
When the Hwbaxd and the Wifeare together, the World is con- 
tracted in a Bed; and without this, likethe Head and Body parted,ei- 
ther would conſume, without a poſſibility of reviving. And though 
we find many Exemies to thename of Marriage; yet 'tis rare to find an 
Enemy tothe uſe on't. Surely he was made 7wperfe@, that is not tend- 
ing to propagation. Nature,in her true work, never made an thing in 
vain. He that is perfe@,and marriesnot, may in ſome ſort be ſaid to be 
ilty of a contempt againſt Natwre;asdiſdaining to make uſe of her ex- 

| x Nor is that which the Twrks hold without ſome color of 
Reaſon: They ſay, He that marriesnot at a fitting time (which they 
hold is about the age of five and twenty years) isnotuſt,nor pleaſeth 
God.l believeit is from hence, that the Vow of Chaſtity is many times 
accompanycd with ſuch izconveriences as we ſee entue. I cannot think 
God is pleaſed with thar, which croſleth his firſt Ordination, and the 


an inſeparable ſway of Nature,than they are aware of.The beſt chaſtity 
of all,I hold to be Matrimonial chaſtity : when Pairs keep themſelves 
in a moderate zxtermutnalneſs, each conſtant to the other : for ſtill it 
tendeth to #:3077,and continuance of the Worldin os orE is fit 
even in natureand Policy,that this proprzety ſhould be inviolable:Firſt, 
in reſpe& of the impurenels of xt poſterity. Next,in reſpett of peace | 
and coxcord among Mev. It many Mex ſhouldbe intereſſed in one Wo- 
man, it could not be, but there would infinite Fars ariſe. Some have || 
complained of Chriſtian Religior, 1nthatit tyes men ſo ſtriQly in this|] 
point, as when zzatches happen ll, there is no means of Remedy. But |i 
ſurely,if liberty of change weregranted,all would grow tocontuſion : | 


 - and} 


RESOLVES. 
and it would open a gap to may miſchiefs,ariſing out of humor only, 
which now by thisneceſfity are d7 


geſted,and made ſtraight again. Thoſe 
[ obſerveto agree belt,which are of free xatwres,not ſubjet to the fits 
of choler. Their freedom: ſhuts out Fealouſte, which is the canker of wed- 
lock; and withal, it divideth both joy and ſorrow. And when hearts 
alike diſcloſe, they ever link 1n love. Nay, whereas ſmall and domeſtic 
Jars more fret marriages, than great ones and public ; theſe two will 
take them away. Freedowreveals them, that they ranklenot the Heart 
to a ſecret loathing ; and wildneſs hears them, without Arcer, or bitter | 
words:\othey cloſe again after diſcuſſion,many times in a ſtraighter The. 
Poverty in Wedlock, 1s a great decayer of love and contentation ; and 
Riches can find many ways,to divert an 7#comrvenience:but the mind of 
a Mar 1s all. Some can be ſervile, and fall to thoſe [abors which ano- 
' ther cannot ſtoop to. Above all, let the gererozs mind beware of mar- 
rying poor : for though he cares the leaſt for wealth yet he will be moſt 


galled with the wart of it. Self-conceited peoplenever agree well toge- 
ther : they are wiltul1n their brawls,and Reaſor cannot reconcile them. 
Whereeither are only opiriorately wiſe, Hel/1s there,unle(s the other be 
a Patient meerly.But the wor(tis,whenitlightson the Womar:ſhe will 
think to r#le, becauſe ſhe hath the ſubtiller brain:and the Mar will look 
for't,as the privilcdg of hzs ſex. Then certainly,there will be rad work, 
when Wit isat war with Prerogative.Yet again, where Marriages prove 
unfortunate,a Womrar with a bad Haband,is much worſe, than a Mar 
with a bad Wife. Mer have much more freedom, to court their Co) 
tent abroad. There are, that account womer only as ſeed-plots for po- 
ſterity : others worſe,as only quexch for their fires. But ſurely there is 
much more in them, if they be diſcreet and good. They are womer: but 
in body alone. Queltionleſs,a woman with a wiſe ſoxl,is the fitteſt Com- 
panion for war : otherwiſe God would have given hima Friend ra- 
ther than a wife. A wiſe wife comprehends both ſexes:ſhe is woxzar for 
her body,and the 18 ar within:for her ſoul is like her Havbands. It is 
the Crown of bleſſengs,when in one woman a man findeth both a wife and 
a Friend. Single life eannot have this happineſs; though in ſome minds | 
it hath many it prefers before it. This hath fewer Cares, and more 
Lonegings: but marriage hath fewer Longimgs,and more Cares. And as I 
think Care in marriage may be commendable; 1oT think Deſire in ſingle 
life,is not an evil of ſo high abound, as ſome menwould make it. It is a 
thing that accompanies Nature, and #razz cannot avoid it. Some things 
there are, that Coſcrence ingeneral »7az condemns, without a Literal 
Law : as Injuſtice, Bla ſphemy, Lying,and the like : Butto curband quite 
beat down the deſeres of the fleſh, is a work of Relig7on, rather than of 
Nature. And therefore ſays St. Panl, I had not known hoy to have been 
4 (1,if the Law had not ſaid, Thou ſhalt not Laſt. Votive abſtzmence, ſome 
cold conſtitutions ray endure with a great deal of vexations penitence. 
To live chaſte without vewing, I like a great deal better : nor ſhallwe 
find the Devil ſabufie to tempt us to a ſingle ſin of z»chaſtity ; as he 


will, when it is a finof wnchaſtity and perjury too. I find it — | 
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but not z#peſed. nd when Jeptha's Daughter dyed; they mourned, 
forthat ſhe dy'da Maid: The Grecians, the Romans did,and the Spa- 
ziards at this day do(inhonor of zarriage)priviledge the wedded, 
And though the Rozrarrs had their Veftals, yer atter their thirty years 
continuance, the cruelty of zforced chaſtity was not in force againſt 
them. Sirele life I will like m ſome, whoſe minds can ſuffer continency: 
but ſhould a/ live thus,a hundred years would make the World a De- 
fart. And this alone may excuſe me, though I like of wwarriage better. 
Onetends to rxir, the other'to incr-aling of the glory of the world; 
in multitudes. tit | 


— 
. 


LAAAVL 
Of Charity. 


Harity is communicated goodneſs: and without this, May is no 
other than a Beaſt, preying for himſelf alone.Certainly,thereare 


| more men live upon Charity, than there are, that do ſubſſt of them- 


ſelves. The world, which is chain'd together by intermingled love, 
would all ſhatter, and fall topieces, 1t Charity ſhould chance to dye. 
There are ſome ſecrets1nit, which ſeem to pive 1t the chair from all 
thereſt of virtues. With Knowledg, with Valor, with Modeſty, and ſo 
with other particular Y7rtues, a man may be 74 with ſome contrarying 
vice: But with Charity we cannot bez/ at all. Hence, I take it, is that 
Aying in Timotky 3 The end, or conſummation of the Luwis love out of a 
pure heart. Habere omnia Sacramerta, &- mals eſſe poteſt : habere autem 
Charitatem, & malus eſſe non poteſt, ſaid St. Auguſtin of old. Next; 
whereas other virtzes are reſtri@zve, and looking to 4 mans ſelf; 'This 


] takes all the world for it's obje& : and nothing that hath ſexſe, but is 


better for this Diſplayer. There beamong the Mahowetans,thatare fo 


to reſtore them to the liberty: of their plumed wing. And they will 
oftentimes,with coſt feed f:ſhesin the ſtrearring water. But their opini- 
on,of deſerving by it, makes it a Superſtitiows Joly: and in materzalc, 
they are nothing ſo zealoxs. Indeed, nothing makes us moreliketo God, 
than Charity. Asall thingsare filled with his goodveſs,ſo the Uriverſalis 
partaker of the good mans ſpreading love. Nay, it is that which gives 
life toiall the. Race of other F7rtwes. It is that which makesthem to ap- 
pear in A@. Wiſdom and Science are worth nothing, unleſs they be di- 


frributive and declare themſclves to the world. Wealth in a Miſers hand 


1s #ſeleſs, asalockt-up Treaſure. 'TisCharity only, that maketh-Riches 
worth the awning.. We may.obſerve, when charitable mex have ruled, 


the World hath floxriſked, and enjoyed the blefiings of Peace and Pro- 
ſperityz the times have been more pleaſant and ſmooth: nor have any 
Princes (ate. moreſecure or firm in their Thrones, than thoſe that have 
been clement and benign :: as Titms, Trajan, Antonine, and others. And 

we 


taken with this beaxty,that they will with aprice redeem zxcaged Birds, 
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we may obſerve again, how:rzeged, and how full of bracks thoſe times 
have been wherein cruel oes have had a power. Cicerofays of Sylla's 
time, — Nemo illo invito,. nec bona, nec patriam, nec 'vifane retinere 
potuerat.. Anf-when the Serate in Council was: frighted' at- the cry 
of; ſeven thouſand Romavs,: which he had ſent to execntion' at 
once, he bids them-mind their buſineſs, /for it was only a' few Sediti- 


aries, that he had commanded to be ſlam; 'No queſtion but there are; | 


which delightto ſee a Rome in flames, andlikea Reviſpt Troy, mocks 
ing the abſent day with earthly fires, that can linger mer to Martyr- 
dom, and make them dyeby, piecemeal. Tiberizs told one that petiti- 
oned: tobe quickly kill d 5 thathe was not yet his friend; And Vitel- 
lizs would needs.fee the Sctivener dyein his wen” 90 'for heſaid he 
would feed: his eyes.. But I,wonder, whence theſe men have their 
minds. God, nor Mar, nor Nature ever madethem thus. ' Siire, they 
borrow it from the Wilderneſs, from the imboaſted Savage;and fron 
tormenting ſpirits. When the Leg will neither bear the Body, nor the 


ſtomach diſperſe his receit, nor the hand beſerviceableto thedirefting 


Head, the Whole muſt certaimly languiſh, and dye : So in the body of 
the world, when Members areſullen'd, and ſnarl one at another,down 
falls the frame of all. Serfy 
Dndd minds, ſtabili fide, 
Concordes variat vices: - 
Dndd pugnantia ſertina 
Fedm perpetnum tenent * 1 | 
Lndd Phebus roſeurm diem, . '' x + | 
Curru provehit aureo;:' . + BT 14 gage UN'S 
Ot duxerit Heſperas, + | | 
| Phobe noZibus —_ : 
Dt finG us avidum mare 
Certo fine coerceat, | 71A 
| Neterris liceat,vagis L110 9c crngt 2's 
Letos tendere tergrings : 3 wi a count ay fl LO! 
Han Rerum' ſericn ligat | ET 
( Terres ac Pelagws regens, | ADE 
Et Celo imperitans,) Amor. an 0 6 + 
That the world it conſtant force, : : - fd gt4 | 
| Varies his. concardant courſe: -- - 
That ſceds jarring hot andeold,,. | - 
Do thebreed perpetual. hold :'': ;; W 
-T batthe Suns in's golden Car, - + | 41 ft 22gtts Dial 
Does the Roſie Dag ſtill rere. .-. 21 65 * + VP 0S WA 
That the Moon ſwayrall thoſe lrgbts, -. hn vil 
Heſper uſhers to dark, nights. HEELS | 
Thar alterzate Tides be found, - Tine 
Seas high-prided waves to bound 3 wok, | 
Leſt his flxid waters Mace, .. _ 507 | 
Creek broad Earths inyallied face. | Py 
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 Allthe Frame of things that be, ; 90" 9 
| Love(which rules Heaver, Land, and Sea), S 
MN Chains, keeps, orders, as you ſee. ; 
Thus Beetiaze, The World.contains nothing, but there is ſome quality 
in it, which bexefits ſome other creatures. The Air yields Fowls; the 
Water Fiſbthe Earth Fruit. And all theſe yield ſomthing from them- 
ſelves, for the uſe and behalf,notonly of rar, but of cach other.Surely, 
he that is right,muſt not think his charity to oneinneed, a conrteſſe;but a 
debt,wwhich Natwre at his firſt being,boznd him to pay. I would not wa- 
ter a ſtrange grownd,to leave my own in drought; yetI think to every 
thing that hath. ſerſe,thereisa kind of pity owing.Solomoms good mar, 
is merciful to his Beaſt : nor take I this to be only imentional ; bur Ex= 
preflive. God may reſpeCt the wind,and wif; but man isnothing bet- 
ter for my meaning alone. Let my rind be charitable, that God may 
acceptme. Let my a#ions exprels it, that mar may be benefited. 
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LXXXVII. 
| Of Travel. 
| ATT which often came from Alexander was ; that he had diſco- | 


| vered more with his eye, than other Krrgs did comprehend in 
their thoughts. And this he ſpake of his Travel: For indeed; me can but 
ueſsat places by relation only. There is no Mep like the view of the 
' Conntry. Experience is beſt Informer. Andone Journey will ſhew a man 
more, than any deſcription can. Some would not allowa man to move 
from the ſve/of his own Conntry. And Clandiar mentions it as a hap- 
pineſs,for birth, _—_ bxrial,to be all-in a Pariſh. But ſurely, Travel 
fxbeth the Man : he hath /iv'd but lock'd upin a larger Cheſt, which 
hath neverſcen but one La»d. A Kingdom to the World, is like a Cor- 
poration toa Kingdom:a man may live mtlike an unbred'mar. He that 
ſearcheth forein Nations, is becoming a Gentleman of the World. One 
that is learned, honeſt,and travel dis the belt comporrtd of war; and fo 
corre: the Vice of one Conntry, with theV:rixes of another, that like 
Mitbridate,he grows a perfett wixture,and an Antidote. Italy, Eneland, 
'Frence and Spain are as the Court of the World ; Germany, Denmark, 
and Chinas,areastheCity.Thereſt are moſt of them Conntry,and Barba- 
riſes : who hath not ſeen the beſt of theſe, is a little lame in knowlede. 
'Yetl think it not fit, that every man ſhould Travel. It makes a wiſe 
man better, and a Fool worle. This gains nothing bur the gay ſiehrs, 
'vices, exoticgeſtures, and the Aperyof a Comtry. A Traveling ſoolis the 


ſoame of all Nations. He ſhamet his own, by his _— abroad : He 
ſhamesothers, by bringing home their foes alone: They only blab 
abroad domeſtic vices, andimport them that are trafmarive. That a 
man may better himſelf by Trauthhe _— obſerve,and'comment - 
notingas well the bad, toavoid it ; as taking the good, into uſe. And 


without l 


_ 


| 
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without Regiſtring theſe things by the Pex, they will flide away u#- 
profitably. A-man would not think, how much the CharaGerizing of a 
thought m Paper,taltens 1t. Litere ſcripta manet,has a large ſenſe. He,that 
does this, may, when he pleaſeth rejourney all his Voyage, 1n his Cloſet. 
Grave Natures arethe belt proficients by Travel: they are not ſo apt to 
take a Soil 3 and they obſerve more:but thenthey muſt put on an on#-| 
ward freedam,with an Inquiſition ſeemingly careleſs.It were an excelent 
thing in a State, to have always a ſele@ wrmber oft Youth,of the Nobility 
and Gentry ; and,at years of ſome maturity,ſend them abroad for Edu- 
cation, Their Parents could not better diſpoſe of them, than in dedi- 
cating them to the Republic. They themlelves could nor bein a fairer 
way of preferment : and no queſtion but they might prove mightily 
ſerviceable to the State, at home 3 when they ſhallreturn well verſed in 
the World, languaged and well read in men;which for Policy,and Negs- 
tiationis much better than any Book-learning, though never ſo deep, 
and — Being abroad, the beſt is to converſe with the beſt, and 
not to chuſe by the eze,but by Fame. For the State,inſtructionisto be 
had at the Court ; For Traffic, among Merchants. For Religious Rites, 
the Clerey; for Government, the Lawyers; and for the Country, and 
rural knowledge, the Boors, and Peaſantry can beſt help you. Al] Reri- 
ties are to be ſeen, eſpecially Antiquities; for theſe ſhew us the inge- 
xxity of elder times in AF: and are in one both exawplc,and precept. By 
thele, comparing them with wwodern Invention, we may ſec how the 
World thrives in ability, and braiz. But above all, ſee rare men. There 
is NO #04ment, ike a worthy man alive, We ſhall be ſure to find 
ſomthing in him, to kindle our ſpirits, and inlarge our avinds with a 
worthy exmlation of his virtzes. Parts of extraordinary xzote cannot{ſo 
lie hid, but that they will ſe forth through the torgue,and behavior, 
to the inlightning of the ravi//# beholder. And becauſe there is leſs in | 
this, to take the ſenſe of the ye, and things are more readily from a 
living patterz ; the Sol ſhall more caſily draw in his excelcacies, and 
improveit ſelf with greater profit. But unleſs a man has judement to 
order theſe aright, in himfelf, at his return, all is in vaiz,and loſt labor. 
Some men, by Travel will be changedin nothing : and ſome again, will 
change too much. Indecd the woral outfide, wherefoever we be, may 
ſeem beſt, when ſomthing fitted tothe Nation we are in : but where- 
ſoever I ſhould go, or ſtay,l would ever keep my God,and Friends un- 
changeably. Howſoere he returns, he wakes an it Voyage, that chan- 
geth his Faith with his Toxgue and Garments. 


SALE LEVYIES 
Of Mufic. 


YI: ſpake right of Muſic, when he told one that brag'd of his | 
 F «kill;that,Wiſdowgovern'd Cities; but with mrarygtery ns 
a houſe would not be order'd well. Certainly, it is more for pleaſure, 

| than 
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than any profit of ar. Being'but a ſound, it only works on the mind 
forthe preſe-t;and leaves it not Feclaimed,but rept for a while:and then 
it returns, forgetting only ear-deep warbles. Tt is but wantor'd Air, and 
the Titil/ation of that ſpirited Element. We may ſee this, in that 'tis 
only in hollowed Inſtruments, which gather 1n the ſtirred Air, and fo 
cauſe a ſornd in the Motion. The advantage it gains upon the mind, is 
in reſpect of the nearneſs 1t hath tothe ſpirits compoſure, which being 
FHithereal,and harmonious muſt needs delight inthat which is like them. 
Beſides, when the air is thus moved, it comes by degreesto the ear by | 
whoſe winding entrance; it is made more pleaſant,and by that in-eſſext 
Air,carried tothe Auditory nerve,which preſents it to the common ſenſe ; 
and (oto the inteleFual. Of all Muſic, that 1s beſt which comes from an 
articulate voice, Whether it be that zzar cannot make an Irſtrument lo 
melodions, as that which God made, living mar : or, becauſe there is 
fomthing in this, for the rational part,as well as for the caralone.In this 
atſo,that is beſt, which comes with a careleſs freezeſs, and a kind of a 
neglediveeaſneſs. Nature being always moſt lovely, in an wnaffeTed 
w ſpontaneous flowing. A dexterous Art ſhews cunning,and induſtry ; 
rather than judement and ingerity. It is a kind of diſparagement,to be 
acunning Fidler.It argues hiszegle@ of better imployments,and that he 
hath ſpent much tie upon a thing »rneceſſary. Henceit hath been 
counted ill, for great Ores,to ſing,or playlike an Arted Muſician. Philip | 
ask'd Alexander,if he were not aſhamed, that he ſang ſo arefuly: And 
indeed,it ſoftens the rind ; the curioſity of it, 1s fitter for Women than 
Mer, and for Curtezans than Women. Among other deſcriptions of a 
Roman Dame, Saluſt puts it down for one, that ſhe did —Pſaliere, &5- 
ſaltare, elegantins, quam neceſſe eſt probe. But yet again 'tis pity, -that 
theſe ſhould be ſo excelent, in that which hath ſuch power to faſcinate. 
It were well, Vice were barr'd of all her helps of wooirg. Many a 
mind hath been axgled unto i,by the Ear. It was Stratonice,that took | 
Mithridates with a Song. For as the Notes are framed, it can draw,and 
znclinethe mind. Lively Tunes do lighten the rind : Grave ones give 
it Melancholy. Lofty ones raiſe it,and advance 1t to above. Whoſe dxl/ 
bloxd will not caper in his veizs, when the very air,he breaths in, frisk- 
eth in a tickled motion? Who can but fix his eze, and thoxehts,when he 
hears the ſighs, and dying groans, geltur'd from the wonrnful Inſiru- 
ment £ And I chink he hath not a rind well temper'd, whoſe zeal is 
not inflamed by a heavenly Anthem.So that indeed mrmſic is good,or bad, 
as the end to which it tendeth. Surely,they did mean it exce/ert, that 
made Apol/o,who was god of wiſdom,to be god of muſic alſo. But it may 
be the Abe yptians, attriburing the i-vention of the Harp to him, the ra- 
rity and pleaſingreſs made them ſo to hoxor him. Asthe Spartans uſed it, 
it ſerved ſtill for an excitation to Valor,and Honorable a#ions: butthen 
they were ſo careful of the manner of it, as they fined Terparder, and 
nailed his Harpto the poſt, for _—_ inventive, in adding a ſtring 
morethan uſual : Yet had he done the State good ſervice : for he a P 
E- 


ful; 


| peaſcd a Sedition by his play,and Poetry. Somtimes,light Notes areu 
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ful ; as in times of general Joy, and when the xzizd 15 prefled with ſad- 
neſs. But certainly thoſe are beſt, which inflame zeal, incite to courage, | 
or induce to gravity. One is for Religion ; ſo the Fews. The other for | 
IVar,ſo the Grecians,and Romans. And thelaſt for Peace,and Morality - 
Thus Orphexs civilized the Satyrs, and the bad rude mer. It argues it 
of ſome excel/ency, that 'tis uſed only of the moſt aerial creatures ; 
loved, andunderſtood by mar alone; the Birds next, have variety of 
notes. The _ Fifhes, and the reptilia, which are of grofſer com- 
| [poſition haveonly ſilence,or untuned ſounds.They that deſpiſe it wholly, 
may well be ſuſpeed, to be ſomthing of a Savage nature. The Italians 
have ſomwhat a ſmart cenſure, of thoſe that affe® it not :; They ſay, 
God lovesnot him, whom he hath not-madeto love zwnſie. Ariſtotle's 
conceit,that Jove doth neither harp nor ſine, Ido not hold a diſpraiſe. 
We find in Heaver: there be Halelujahs ſung. T believe it, asa helper 
both to good and z/; and will therefore honor it, when it moves to 
Virtue, and beware it when it would flatter into Vice, ' 
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LXXXIRX. 
Of Repentance. 


E that will notrepert,ſhall 7uiz ; nor is he tobe pitied in his ſuf* 
ferings,that may eſcape a torment,by the compun@ionof a heart, | 

and tears. Surely, that God: is merciful, that will admit offences to be 
expiated by the ſigh, and fluxed eyes. But it isto be wonderedat, how 
Repentance can again infavor us with an offexded God; ſince when a 
(in1s paſt, grief may leſſen it, but not aſi it. That which is dofie, is 
unrecallable; becauſe a ſin does intend in infinitum. Adultery once 
committed, maugre all the fears in z2az, for the AF remains Adultery 
(till, yea though the guilt, and puniſhment be remitted : nor can a 
man un-ad it again. When a Maidisrobbed of her Virgin honor, there 
may be ſome ſat i5fa@or, but no reſtitution. Certainly, there are ſecret 
walks of Goodneſs and Purity, whereby all things are revolved in a 
conſtant way, which by the Supreme Power of God, they wereat firft i#7- 
veſtcd in. And when man ſtraysfrom this Inſtin@,the whole courſeof 
ature is againſt him, tillhe be reduced into his firſt rank, and order. | 
And this, I think, may excuſe God of changeableneſs, when he turnsto | 
man, upon his Penitence : for indeed 'tis man that changes, God is ſtill | 
the ux-altered ſame. And the firſt Immutability of things,never leaves 
a man, till he be either ſettled againin bis place, or quite cut off from | 
troubling of the Motior. And as he isnotrightly re-izſerted, till he | 
does co-operate with the Noble revolution of all : ſohe is riot truly per;- 
tent, that is not progreſitve inthe Motion of aſpiring goodneſs. When 
he is once thus again, though he were a ſiraggler from the Ronnd,and | 
like a wry Cog in the any yet now, he is ſtreighted, and ſet again i | 
his way, as if he had never been out. Says the Tragedian es 1 
| To Remeems 
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I anon ents 


.* -- , Remeemns illuc, unde non decuit pris 
Abire. ite; od bf 
Return we whence it was a ſhameto ſtray : 


. And preſently after, 
Duem penitet-preciſſe, pene eft innacens. 
8 He that reperts, is well near 7720cert. 
Nay, ſomtimes a fa:ling, and retwry,- isa prompter to a ſurer hold. 
St. Ambroſe ob(erves,that Peters Farth was ſtronger after his fall, than 
before: ſoas he doubts not EY bis fell, he found more grace, 


[than he oſs, A man ſhallbeware the feps he once hath flumbled on. 


The Dexwil ſomtimes coozens himſelf by plunging man into a deep of- 
fence. Aſuddenil A& grows abhorred in the rind that did it. He is 


- | mightily careleſs, that does not grow more vigilant, onan Exemy that 


hath once ſurprized him. A blowthat ſmarts willputus to a ſufer ward. 
But the danger is, when we glide in a ſmoothed way : for then we ſhall 
never return of our ſelves.2lone.Queltianleſs, Repertance is ſo powerful, 
that it cannot be butthe gift of Dezty.Said the Roman Theodoſixs:That 
living men dye,is uſual, and zatural ; but that dead men Hive again by 
Repentance,is a work of Godhead only.How far,how ſecure ſhould we 
run in Vice, did not the power of goodneſs, check us in our full-blowr: 


ſail? Without doubt that is the beſt life, which is little ſprinkled with 


the ſalt of Croſſes.The other would be quickly rank,and tainted.There 
are whole paths arewaſht with Butter,and the Roſebud crowns them:but 
doubtleſs, tis a miſery to live inoyled vice, when her ways aremade ſ/ip- 

ery with her own /{ime:and the bared track mnviteth to a rainows race. 
_— is not.had without repertance, and repentance ſeldom meets a 
manin_jol/ity.in the career of Lyft, and the bloods looſe riot. A Father 
Gidbf David;He ſinned,as Kings ule todo ; buthe repented,ſfehed,and 
wept.as Kings have uſed not to do.I would not be ſo happy, as towant. 
the wears whereby I might be perztent. Tam ſureno. man can live with- 
out ſ#::and Jam ſureno:ſazer can be ſaved without 3t. Nor is this in 
a mans 0w7: cboice,to take it up when he pleaſe. Surcly,ar,that would 
never leaveto has never of himſelf begin to repext. It were beſt, 
if poſſible, to live ſo, as we might not zeed it: but ſince I can neither 
not zeed it, nor giveit my [os Iwill pray him to giveit me, whoafter 
he hath givenme this, will give me both releaſe and glory. 


v 
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X C. 
Of War, and Souldiers. 


AS a long Scexeof Peace, War,ever entersthe Stage; and indeed, 
- is ſo muchof the Worlds Phyſec, as it is both a Prurge,and blood- 
letting. Peace, Fulneſs, Pride, and War, are the four Felhzes, that being 
let into one another,make the wheel, that the Tizzes turn on. As we ſee 
in Bees, when the Hive awultiplies and fills, Nature hath always taughe 
It 
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'Tis but the-diſtexeper -of the body Politic;-which (like the natural) 
Reſt,anda full dzet bath burthen'd with.7epletiozr : and: that heightens 


ſides again'to a quiet Feſt and temper, SoWar is begotten out of Peace 
graduately; and ends in Peace immediately. Between: Peace and War 
are two-Stager, Luxury, Ambition: between War and Peace,none at all. 


rice, Revenge; Providence,and-Defenſe.Thetwo firlt, were the moſt uſual 
' cauſes of War.among the: Heather. . Yet what all the conquer'd-ca]l'd 
Pride and Covetonſneſs;both the Romans. and Grecians were taughtby 
their high hlogds, to call Hoxor and increaſe of Empire. : The. original 
of all Tibul/xs will needs have. gold. 1 um on f 
| f-t7; Dnis fuit, horrendos prinus qui protulit enſes 2 

2uam ferns, & vere ferrews ille fuit 8 "+ * 
Tunc cedes hominum generi, -tunc prelia'nata; 

Timnc brevior dire mortis aperta via eſt. 
At nihil ille miſer mernit ; nos ad mala noftra- 

Vertimus, int ſevas quod dedit ille feras. © 
Divitis hoc vitinmeſt auri : necbella fuernnt, 

Faginws adſjtabat dum ſcyphus ante dapes. 


The cauſes of all Wars,niaybe reduced to five: heads, 4mbitior, Ava-| 


[039 


ita way-of eaſe by ſwarms: So the Warld and Nations, when they 


grow -over-populoxr, they a themſelves by Troops, arid Bands, | 
e 


? 


humors,ether to ſickreſror' evacuation. When'its eaſed of theſe;t ſub- | + 


Of killing Swords who mightfirſt Author be? 


Mankinds deſtruion, Wars were then made known, » : 
And ſhorter ways to death with terror ſhown. 747 
Yet (curs'd) he's noti'th faxlt 5 we madly bend 


Full g-ld's 1th fault : no-Wars, no jars were then, 
, When Beech-bowls only were in uſe with men: 


Sure, a ſtecl mind, and bloody thought had: he. een 56s] 


That on our ſelves, he did for beaſts intend.. m 


That which hathgrown fromthe propagation of Religion,was never | 
of ſuch force, as ſince the Mahnmetan Law, and Catholic cauſe, have 


that Lawfnl,” which. is begun in #zlawfulneſs : Yet without doubt in 


merly fired theTvrk,and isyeta ſtrong motivetothe Spaniſh attempts - 


his crxelty. For that of Revenge; I ſee not, but it may be lawful for a | 
Prince,even by War,to vindicate the honor of himſelf;and People. And | 
the reaſor is, becaule in ſuch caſes of injury,the whole Natioz isintereſ- 
ſed:and many times the recomperſe,is moredueto the SubjeFs,than the 
Soveraign. That of Providencemay well bave a paſs:: as when Princes 
make War to avoid War: or,when they. ſee __ inevitably falling, 
'tis good to xreet it,and break the force : Should they ever ſit{till while 
the blow were given them, they might very well zxdo themſelves by 

TY patience;| 


. 


ruffled among the Nations... Yet queſtionleſs to lay the foundation of | 
Religion1n blood, 1s to condemn it, before we teach it. The Sword may | 
force Nature,and deſtroy the Body,but cannot make the rind believe | 
the exterprizers, the opinion has arzmated much : we.ſee how it for-! 


Unleſs he throws this abroad to the World, to:blanch his Rapine and | 


CEgmn:.,. 1. 
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fckweſ. For that.of Defence,both Relzgior andall the Ryles of Natwre 
lead fo 


field was the trial,and men were ſo —_— that they could not come 
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patience. We fee in the body, men often bleed to prevent at! imminent 


rt. The CommandersinWarought to be built upon theſethree 

atnarthey ſhould be Wiſe Valiant, Experienc'd. Wiſdom in a'General, 
many times.ends the War without War. Of all V:&ortes,ithe Romans 
thoughtthat beſt, which leaſt was ftain'd with blood. And they were 
content to:let Ceamill/zs triumph, when he had not fought. In theſe 
times1t1s eſpecially requiſite, Cnce Stratagems and Advartages are more 
in uſe than the .open and and the daring Valor. Yet Valiant he muſt 
be; elſe he grows contemtible,loſes his Command, and, by-his own fear, 
infe&s his Traops with Cowardice. Tothe eternal honor of Ceſar, Cicero 
reports that in all. his Commands of the Field, there was not found an 
Fo, but aVer:: asif he ſcorn'd inall his Oxſets, to be any thing, but 
ſtill a Leader. Always teaching by the: firozgeſs Authority, his own for-| 
wardneſs,hisown example. And th theſe be Excellencies, they be 
all, without Experience, lame. Let him be never ſo leyrned, his Books 
cannot limit his _ in ſeveral:and though he be perfe&ina Paper- 
plot, where hiseze has all in Vzew; he will failina Leagzer, where he 
ſees but a lib at once: Beſides, Experience put a credzt on-his AGiors, 
and makes him far more promptin tt And indeed,there is 
a great deal of reeſor,why we ſhould reſpe@ him,that, with an unteint- 
ed Valor, has grown old in Arms, and hearing the Drum beat, When 
every minute, Death ſeems to paſsby, and ſhunhim; he is as one that 
the Supreme God has car'd for, and, by a particular Gzard, defended 
in the Hail of Death. Tis true, 'tis a lite tempting to exorbitancy ; 
yet this ismore in the coz» ſort, that are preſſed as the refuſe, and 
burthen of the Lend, than in thoſe that, by a Noble breeding, are able 
to Command. Want, Idleneſs, and the deſperate face of blood, hath 
hardened them to Oxt-rages. Nor may we wonder, ſince even their 
life is but anorder'd £warrel, raiſed to the fend of kiling. Certainly, 
it was with ſuch that Lxcaz was ſo out of charity. 

Nulla fides, pietaſque viris, qui caſtra ſequuntur, 

Venaleſque manws : ibi fas, ubi maxima merces. 

Nor Faith, nor Conſcience,common Souldiers carry : 

Beſt pay 1s7ight: their hands are mercenary. 

For the weapors of War, they differ much from thoſe of ancient 
times: and I believe, the 7vention of Ordxance hath mightily ſaved 
the lzves of men. They command at ſuch diſtance, and are fo nnre bſt- 
able, that men come not to the ſhock of a Battel, as in former Ages. 
We may obſerve, that the greateſt zu-bers have faln by thoſe wea- 
pons,that have brought the Exemies neareſt together. Then the pitch? 


off, till bloud had decided vi&ory, The fame advantages are (till, and 
rather greater now,thanof old; The winrd,the Sur,the better ground. 
In former Wars.for all their arzzs,the air wasever clear: but now their 
Pieces do miſt,and thicken it ; which, beaten upon them by diſadvar- 
tages,may ſoon indanger an Ar-vy. Surely, Wars are in the ſamenature 

| with 


| 


\inghim up to 
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with 0 , Neceſſe eft ut vexiant, They muſt be 5 yet, \V#inducenti, 
Theyare ily.in fault that caxſe them. Even Teaſdmiteachies usto 
caſt the-bi 


a mind (ecurity, isa. juſt cauſe, anda'j 


| Juſt deputation. Let me 
ave theſe, and of all other, 1 think this, _ of the zobleſt, and 
molt marly ways of dying. | 


» 


_ 


X CI. 
Of Scandal. 
"FT" IS u1bappineſs enough to himſelf, for a man to be rottex within. 


But whenby being falſe,he ſhall pull a ſtaiz on a whole Society, 


his evilt will gxaw him with a ſharper tooth.Even the effe& is contrar 
to the ſway of Natere, and thewiſhes of the whole extended Earth. 
All men defire,that,vexing their foes, they may eratifie and glad their 
ſriends : only he that ſcandals a Church, or Nation makes his Friends 
mourn, and his Exemies rejoyce. They ſigh, for kis juſt ſhame unjuſtly 
flung on them : theſeſmile,to ſee an adverſary faln, and the blow given 
to thoſe that would zphold him. And — the Author lives where 
he did, yet his ſoul has been a Traytor,and upheld the contrary fide. One 
ill man may diſconntenance eventhe warranted and maintained cauſe of 
a Natioz ;, eſpecially if he has been good. Blots appear fouler in a 


| oy life,than a looſe one ; no man wonders at the Swines wallowing : 
b 


ut to ſee an Erminemyr'd,is a Prodigy. Where doVices ſhew ſo foul, 
asin a Minifter,when he ſhall be heavenly in his Pulpit alone?Certain- 
ly,they would the Goſpel,that preach it tothe world,and live.as if they 
thought to go to Heaver ſome other way than that they 
people. How unſeemly 1s 1t, when a grave Caſſeck, ſhall be lin'd with a 
wanton Revellcr,and with crimes, that make a looſeone odious 2 Surely, 
God will beſeverelſt againſt thoſe, that will wear his badge, and ſeem 


his ſervants,yet inwardly fide with the Devil,and /uſts. They ſpot his | 


Honor, and cauſe prophane ones jeſt at his Holineſs. Welſee, the Prince 


ſuffers in the fails of his Ambaſſador : and a ſervants ill afion 1s ſome | 
touch to his Maſters reputation : nor can he free himſelf, but by deliver-| 
| diſcarding him: otherwiſe, he would be judg'd | 


to patromize 1t.Other offences God may punilh;this he »w»ſt, leſt the Eze- 


mies of the Truth triumph againſt him. David had his whip for this : | 
Becauſe by this he had cau ed the Eremies of God to blaſphenre, the } 
Child muſt dye. When he that had Amther'd the pureneſs of the God of 


Iſrael and proclaimed the Noble AFs hedid of old ; and ſeem'd as one 
indear'dtothe Almighties love:how would the Philiſtims rejoyce,when 
he ſhould thus become Apoſtate, and with a wild licentio aheſ, mix his 
lnſt with amrther and izgratitude 2 Surely, the Vices of Alexander the 
lixth did migttily diſcolor Papacy: till then, Princes were afraid of 
Bulls and Excommunications:but it was ſo uſual with him,to curſe up- 
on 
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of the ſlain, upon the unjuſt Authors of it. That- which 


teach the | 


—_ 
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by Nature. And as ſome hold of Fate, that there is nothing happens 
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on hisown diſpleaſure, and for advancing of his ſpurious race :' that it 
bath made them ſlighted, ever ſince: his paſſions ſoimpublic'd: them. 
What a ſtair it was to Chriſtendom, thatthe Turk ſhould pull a Chriſti- 
an-Kinegs violated Covenant from his boſomz, in the War, and preſent'it 
the Alznighty,as an att of thoſe, that profeſs'd themſelves his Servarts? 
Beware how thy A@Giors fight againft thy Tongue or Pex; One7l life 
willpull down more,than many good toxgnes can build. And doubtleſs, 
God,that is jealows of his Horor,will vindicate theſe ſozls,with his moſt 
deſftruftive arm. Take heed,not of firiGneſs,but of falling foul after it. 
As he that frames the ſtrongeſt Arguments a ow himſelf,and then does 
fully a:ſwer them, does the beſt defend his Canſe : So he that lives 


ſtrifeſt,and then forgoes his hold,does worſt diſgrace his Patron.Sirs 


of this nature,are not falts to our ſelves alone, but by a kind of args- 
mentative way,diſhonor God in the conſequent. And even all the Church 
of ſincereſt good mer,lufferin a ſeeming good mans fall. This 1s tobe re- 
ligiouſly lewd. If thou beeſt unſound within, ſoil not the glorious Robe 
of Truth,by putting it upon thy beaſtlizeſs. When Diogenes ſaw a wan- 
ton vaunting ina ; skin, he calls unto him, that he ſhould forbear 
to make Virtues garment bluſh. And indeed Yirtxe is aſhamed, when ſhe 
hath a ſervart vile. When thoſe that ſhould be Surs, ſhall be eclipſed, 
the leſſer Stars will loſe their light and ſplendor. Even inthe Spaniards 
Congqueſts of the Indians, I dare think, their crae/tyand bloudineſs have 
kept more from their Fazth,than all their force hath won them.Some 
would not believe, Heaver: had any bleſſedneſs,becauſe there were ſome 
Spamards there. So hateful can deteGed Vice makethat, which is even 
goodneſs it ſelf : and (o excellent is a ſoul of 7n:tegrity, that it frights the 
lewd from luxury to reverence. The beaſtly Floralians were abaſh'd and 
ceasdat the upright Cato's preſence. A ſecond to et.rmal goodneſs, is, a 
wiſe #raz,,uncorrupt in life : his ſoxl ſhines; and the beams of that /{ ine, 
attraCt others that admire his worth, to imitate it. The belt 1s, to let the 
ſame ſp7rit guide both the bard and rozgxe. I will never profeſs, what 


I willnotſtriveto pra@iſe; and will think it better to be but crooked | 


timber, than a ſtrait block, andafter lye toſtumble wer. 


— —” 


X CIL 
That Divinity does not croſs Nature, ſo much at exceed it. 


Hey that are Divines without Philoſophy, can hardly maintain 
the Truthin diſputations. 'Tis poſſible they may have an infuſed 
faith, ſufficient for themſelves : bur if they have not Reaſer too, they 
will ſcarce make others capable of their I»ſtru@ior. Certainly, Divi- 
zityand Morality are not ſo averſe, but that they well may live toge- 
ther:For,if Nature be re&ified by Religion; Religion again is ſtrengthened 


below, but is writabove in the Stars, only we have not kill to findit z 


Ee rm mo 


ſo, 
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{o,[ believe, there isnothing in Religion,contrary to Reaſox,if we knew 
it rightly.For converſation among men,and the tre happineſs of Mar: 
Philoſophy hath agreed with Scripture, Nay,I think I may alſo add,for 
defining of God, excepting the Trinity, as near as Mar can conceive 
him. How exact hath it made Juſtice * How bufie to find out Truth? 
How rightly direCted Love ? exalting with much earneſtneſs,all thoſe 
Graces,that are any way amiable. He thatſeeks in Plato,ſhall find him 
making God the folnm ſummn Bonum; towhicha pureand virtuous 
life is the way. For defining God 3 my opinion is,that Mar, neither by 
Divinity nor Philoſophy,can,as they ſay, Quidditative, tell, What he is. 
It is fitter for Maz to adore and adzzirehim, thanin vain to ſtudy to 
comprehend him. God is for Man to ſtand amazedand wonder at. The} 
clogg'd and droſſie Soul can never found him, who is the unimaginable | 
Fountain of Spirits ; and from whom, all things, by a graduate Deri- 
vation,have their light, life, and being. In theſe things they agree,but I 
find three other things, wherein Divinity over-ſoareth Nature.In the 
Creation of the World, in the Redemption of Man, and inthe way and 
Rites wherein God will be worſhipped. In the Creatiox of the World D 
No Ptloſophy could ever reach at that which Moſes taughtus. Here 
the Humaniſis wereall at a ſtand and jar: all their conje@Fures being 
rather witty,and coxcert,than tryeand real. Some would have all things 
from Fire; ſome,from Air; ſome,from Water ; ſome, from Earth;ſome, 
from Numbers ; fome,from Atoms ; from Simples,ſome ; and ſome,from | 
Compounds. Ariſtotle came the neareſt,in findingout the trueſt Materia 
Prima: but becauſe he could not believe this made of zothing, he 
1s content to err,and think it was eterral, Surely,this conceit wasas far 
trom reaſoz,as the other:his Reaſor: might have fled unto Ommnipotency, 
as well as to Eternity. And ſo indeed, when Philoſophy hath gone asfar 
as ſhe isable, ſhe arriveth at Almightineſs, and in that Abyſs is loſt : 
where not knowing the way,ſhe goeth by gueſs,and cannot tell when 
ſhe is right or wrong, Yet is ſhe rather ſubordinate,than contrary. Na- 
ture 1s not croſs, but runs into Ommipotency : and, like a petty River, is 
ſwallowed in that boundleſs Main. For the Redemption of Man, even 
the Scripture calls it a Myſtery : and all that Humanity could everreach 
of this, was,only a flying to the general name of Mercy,by the urgings 
of the Conſcience. They all know,they had failed,and faln. Their own 
boſoms would tellthemthus: but the way how they mightbereſtored, 
never fell into their Heathex-thoughts. This was a work that God de- 
clared only to his own Peculiar, by the immediate Revelation of his 
Wordand Will. For the manner how God would be worſhipt,no Naturaliſt 
could ever find it out, till he himſelt gave direftions from his facred 
; Scripture, In the firſt Chapter to the Romans, St. Paul grants,that they 
may know God, through the vi{tbilities in his works: but for thejr 7g- 
norance 1h this, he ſays, Thewrath of Godis revealed againſt them : 
Becauſe that when they knew God, they glorified him not as God, 
but turned the Glory of theincomprehenſible God,to the fimilitude of 
the Image-of a corruptible Mar, and of Birds, and of four-footed 


___ Beaſts, 
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: | Beofts, and of creeping things. And theſe three things the Scripture 
teachethus;whichelſe we could never have learned, from all the Books 
in the wor/d. Thus we ſee for Morality, Natrre (till is ſomthing pert 
and vigorows: but in the things of God it is contined, that ſhe 18 thick- 
ſighted, and cannot ſee them. Can a Fly comprehend Mar upon the 
top of Monarchy ? no more can May comprehend God in the height 
of Omnipotency. There are as well Myſteries for Faith, as Cauſes for 
Reaſon. This may guide me, when haveto deal with Maz ;* but in 
Divine affairs, Reaſon (hall wait on Faith, and ſubmit to her Prero- 
gative. The Conſcience is great 3 but God 1s far greater thanit. 


_— 


_— 


 XC111. 
Of Tediouſneſs in Diſcourſe. 


Prating Barber came to trim King Archelaxs, and asked him, Sr, 

A How will you pleaſe to have ze cut your hair?Says the K ing,Silent- 
ly. And certainly, though a Mez has nothing to do, but to hear and 
anſwer yet a limitleſs tongue, isa ſtrange wnbitted Beaſt, to worry one 
with. And the miſery is,they that ſpeak -wch, ſeldom ſpeak wel/: for 
| they that know how to ſpeak aright, knownot how to dwell in Diſ- 
courſe. It cannot be but ignorance, when they know not, that lorg 
ſpeeches,though they may pleaſe the ſpeaker,yet they are the torture of 
the hearing ear. I have pittied Horace, when he was put into his ſweat, 
and almoſt {lain in the 274 ſacra,by the accidental detention of a Bab- 
lers tongue. There is nothing ties one, like the ſawing of ones ears, 
{ when words ſhall clatter, like a window looſe in wind. A talkative Fel- 
lowis the mnbrac'd Drum, which beatsa wiſe rar out of his wits.Sure- 
ly, Nature did notguard the toxgue with the double fence of teeth and 
lips, but that ſhe meant it ſhould not move too nimbly. Tlike in 1ſo- 
crates,when of a Scholar, full of words,he asked a donble Fee : one, to 
learn him to ſpeak wel/; another, to teach him to hold his peace. They 
which talk too much toothers, I fear me, ſeldom ſpeak with them- 
ſelves enough : and then, for want of acquaintance with their own 
boſoms, they may well be miſtaken, and preſent a Fool to the People, 
while they think themſelves are wiſe. But there are, and that ſeveral- 
ly,that be much troubled with the diſeaſe of ſpeaking. For, afſuredly, 
Loquacityis the Fiſtula of the arind ; ever running, and almoſt incura- 
ble. Some are blabs of ſecrets;and theſe are Traitors to Soszety;they are 
Veſſels unfit for uſe ; for they be boared in their bottows. Some will 
boaſt the favours they have found ; and by this means, they often 
bring goodneſs into ſuſpeR,loſe love and injure Fame. | 

Sed tacitns paſci ſi poſſet Corvums, haberet 

Plus dapis, & rixe multo minus, invidieque. 

| But could the Crow be lilent fed, his dzet 

Might daintier be, leſs envyed, and more quiet. 


Yon 
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You ſhall find too them, that will cloy you with their own Inventi- 
0:5: and thisisa fault of Poets; which, unleſs they meet with thoſe 
that love the Myſes, 1s as a dainty Oration deliver'd to one in a Lar- 
graze that he underſtands not. His judgment found this fault, that 
made his Epigrem 1nviting his Friend to ſupper, promiſe that he 
no Verſes would repeat. 
Some will preamblea tale impertinently, and cannot be delivered of a 
Jef till they have traveled an hour in trivials; as if they had taken 
the whole Tale by Stenography, and now were putting it out at /arge : 
thus they often ſpoil a good diſh, with improper ſawce,and unfavoury 
farcements. Some hate a vein in connſelingzeven till they ſtop the ear, 
they pour it in.Tediows adzronitions dull the adviſed, and make thegiver 
contemtible. 'Tis the ſhort reproof, that ſtays like a ſtab in the Memory : 
and many timesthree words do more good, than an zdle Diſcourſe of three 
hours. Some have varieties of Stories,even to thetyring of an Auditor; 
and theſe are often, even the grave fol/ies of age: whoſe unwatcht 
tongues {tray into the waſte of word's, and give us cauſe to blame their 
memories, for retaining ſo much of their youth. There are too, that 
havea leaping torgre,to jigg into the tumult of diſcourſe;and unleſs you 
have an Ariſti#s to take you off, you are in much danger of a deep 
vexation.A Rook.-yard,in a Spring-morning,isneither ſo illnor noiſcfu], 
as isone of theſe. But this 15 commonly a feminine fault. Doubtleſs, 
the beſt way for ſpeech, is to be ſtort, plain, material. Let me hear one 
wiſe mare ſentence 1t, rather than twenty Fools, garrulous in their: 
an 4 tattle. Eſt tempus quando nihil, eſt tempas quando aliquid : 


nullum autem eſt temps, in quo dicenda ſunt omnia. Hugo ViGorings. 
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X CIV, | 


14-5 


Of Liberty, and Reſtraint. 


Libertatem nati ſums. Thegreateſt Prince,that ever wasproducd | 
by Woman, comes inſungnin'd into the world, and 1s a poor reliſtleſs 
ſlave, to the firſt arm that he falls into. But if he meant it of the Noble 
ſpirit of May, then I think 'tis true : for it ſtill advanceth to that Suz, 
trom whence it hath both /ife and vigor. And thus, we ſeeall things do 
aſpire to l:berty and the affecting of an uncontrolled freedoms. Every 


rived. Look over all the world, and you ſhall find, that every thing,as 
far as the ability will give it ;ze,does ſnailit aftera Deity, and with a 
kind of riſing Emulation.flowly Apes Almightineſs. But this Liberty of 
Human ſprrit, is that which cannot be reſtrained ; and therefore the 
reſtraint of the body,is that which we will ſpeak of. This1s commonly 
by impriſonment,or by ſervice. That of Impriſonment.is nothing ſuch a 


þ was buta flouriſh of Cicero's Oratory, when he ſaid, Ad decus &- | 


Creature is prompted by Nature, to be like that, from whence it is de- |* 


{ miſchief, as the moſt dothink it. The greateſt is, in that,the Eye is de- 
WOT” - Þ barred 
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moſt burthenſom zmpriſorment 15 to be Priſoner to a Diſeaſe; as to the 
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barred the delight of the Worlds Variety. Norindeedis this total, but 
inpart,and "ns. only,In this,a blind manis the moſt zriſerable Priſoner 
of all : Whatſvever place does hold him, heis ſtill in the Worlds Dun- 
geon, wanderingin the Nights uncomfortable ſhade. And indeed, the 


Gont,the Palſey,and the like: becauſe for the moſt part, theſe hold us, 
not without paz,and the mighty trouble of our friexds about us. For 
the other, I ſcenot, bur a local reſtraint, without wart, and inforced im- 
ployment,may very eaſily be converted to a happineſs ; unleſs men will 
let their minds long againſt theTydeof Reaſon. Tt isno other but a place 
of retyring,and ſequeſtration from the world,which many of the wiſeſt 
have voluntarily put upon themſelves. Demoſthenes would ſhave his 
beard by halt,to keep himſelt within,by a willing xeceſſat;. Diocleſiar's 
two and twenty years Empire, could not put him out of love with his 
retyring place: Nor Charl:sthe Fifth, his many Kingdoms. There are 
Examples of extraordinary gain, that men have made of ſuch confine. 
ments.Afſuredly,while a 147 15 tolſed among mer,and buſmeſs; he can- 
not ſo enjoy himſelf, as when he is ſomthing ſecluded from both of 
theſe. And it isa Miſery,when a zzaz muſt ſoapply himſelf to others.as 
he cannot have leiſure to account with himſelf. Beſides,be he never ſO 


at large ; he does but run over the ſame things ; he ſees but the like 
world,n another place. If he has but light,and any proſpeF,he ma y ſee 
by that, what the reſtis, and enjoy it, by his boundleſs »zind. For the 
reſtraint by ſervice; 1f it be with impoſed tozl,then is it far worſe,than 
the being crrcummured only : This Mar diftereth not in the att of his 
life from a Beaſt : He mult ply his tas, and have his food but only to 
make himhit for his _—_— 1s Iike one that 1s Syrety for a Bank- 
rupt. The gods (ell all for la or:and he hasentred Covenant,to work for 
one that plays:{ois become a Principal for another mans debt,and pays 
it. This ſurely is the greateſt Captivity, the greateſt ſlavery. The atten- 
dant ſervices of Nob;lity,are far eaſter to the Mar and Mind : though 
the perpetual ſightof ful/ Eſtates above them, may well indanger thoſe 
minds that havenot B/aſtinthem.To ſee Heaven,and comenonearer, 
than to wait at the door, 15a terrible torment to the ſpirit. A naked 
Beantyſeen, would tempt onechaſte,toerr. Yet withal, 'tis ſomthing 
like Loze,a kind of bitter-ſweet, it both pleaſeth and difpleaſeth the mind 
at once: Tt is pleaſed toſee 1t;but'tis ditpleafed, that it cannot exjoy it. 
Beſides, if there be toyl, a wiſe man may takeleſsofit : and an honeſt may 
by the plea of his duty, makes his mind content in diſpatches. Conrage 
and Ability,make buſineſs much the eaſter. One asked the Cynic, how he 
could live a Servant to Zeniadesbut he returns;That a Liex doesnot 
ſerve his Keeper,but bis Keeper him. Yet forall this, Nature pleads for 


grate,and gall. So thatif we appeal tothe zzind of May,that will fay,[t 
is better being a Ki-g,though but in a T#b; thanto be a ſervazt in the 
roofed Palace. There are helps that may abate [nconveniences.: but I ;- 


berty willover-ſway with Maz.When one was applauding Cal/iſthemes, 
| + that 
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Liberty : and though Commands may be often eafje, yet they ſomtimes |. 
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that he went brave, and dined.with the King; Drogenes replyes, That 
for all that, Caliſthenes dined when Alexander pleaſed 3 and Diogenes, 
when it pleaſed Diogenes. If this be not rather opirzionative than real, 
it is queſtionleſs an unbappinelſs to ſerve. If I have my /iberty,l would 
reſt in the priviledges that accrue it. If I want it, I would joy in the be- 
nefits that accrue the wart: ſo ineither eſtate, I may find Content my 
Play-fellow. 


. XCV;-. a 


Of the Cauſes that make Men different. 


Omo homini quid praſiat ? was the former times juſt worder : and 
H indeed, it would almoſt poſe the thought, to weigh the dific- | 
rence of the ſpirits of wer. It hath been a @reſtzor, whether all Soxls 
are equal at their firſt InfuſronFand if it beof that Soul purely,which at 
the ſame inſtant, 1s both created and infuſed ; then, no queſtion, but 
they are alike. Nothing comes immediately from God, but is pure, per- 
fſeF,and uncorrupt. But becauſe the ſenſitive part in Maz bears a great 
(way, 1t many times fall out, that by the deficiency of the Orgarical 
parts,the Soul 18 echipſca and impriſoned (0,as1t cannot appear in the v3-| 
gor it would ſhew,itthe Bodzes compoſition were pertect;and open. A | 
perfe Soul,in an imperfe@ Body,is like a bright Taper ina dark Lantborn:' 
the fault isnot 1n the light, but in the caſe which cartains it with ſo dull. 
an ontſide,as willnot let the ſhe be tranſparent. And we may ſee this, | 
even in thoſe that we have known both able and ingenious; who after | 
a burt receivedin ſome v7tal part, have grown mopiſh,and almoſt inſer- | 
fble: When the vital paſſages of the ſerſitive and vegetative are imper- 
|feF, though they extinguiſh not the znte/eFual, becaule it is impoſli- 
ble,that a thing #ertal,ſhould deſtroy a thing 7z-mortal: yet their de-; 
tc&ts keepit ſo under, as it appeareth nottothe mowephs apprehenſion. 
Not that Maz hath three diſtin& Souls ; for the irteZeFyal in Mar.) 
containeth the other two: and what are different in . Plants, Beaſts, 
and Max 3 are in Mar one,and.co-un'd together. Otherwiſe, he were 
a plant, and ſeverally, a brute, and rational, But astheſolid cryſtal- 
line Heaven,and firſt Mover, contains the Regroz of the Fire and Air ; 
and the Regiox of the Fire and Air,the Globe of the Earthand Waters ; 
yet all make but one World : So the Intel/eFnal contains the Sexſetive, 
and the Senſitive the Vegetative; yet all in Mar, make but one Soul. 
But the differences of Me may all be referred to two cauſes; either | 
Inward,or Outward : Inward, are defects in\Nature, and Generation : 
either when the aG7ve part,the ſeed,is nat perfe@ ; or when the zutri- 
mental and paſſrve power tail of their ſufficiency, are too abnndant, or 
corrupted. And when Maz 1s of himſelf, from the wob,the maligrnity 
of ſome humor may interpole the true operation of the ary internal, 
Certainly, thoſe men that we ſee mounting tothe Nobleneſs of Mina | 
| WS. 1n 


— 
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in Honorable AZions, are pieces of Natures tru:ſt work ; eſpecially in 
their inward faculties. External deſe&s, may be, and yet not always 
hinder the imterral powers : as, when they happen remoted from the 
nobleſt parts, elſe they are often cauſes of debilitatior. And thele are 
commonly, from the temperature of the Air, from Education, from the 
temperature of the Air, from Education, from Diet.and from Age,and 
Paſſion. From the Air, we ſee the Southern people are lightſome, inge- 
iow, and ſubtile, by reaſon of the heat that rarifies the ſpirits. The 
Northern are ſlower, and more dull, as having them thickred with 
the chill colds condenſation. . 
Temperie Celi Corpuſque, Aninmmſque juvatur. 
Both Soxl, and Body, change, by change of Air. 

Education hath his force ſeenin every place. If you travel but from 
Comrt, to the Country: or but from a Vi/ageto an Academy : or ſee but 
a Horſe well r:«anrag d,and another rely in his own fierceneſs. Diet,no 
queſtion alters much 3 even the giddy Airineſs of the Frexch, I ſhall 
rather impute totheir Diet of Wine.and wild Fowl, than to the diffe- 
rence of their Clime,it being fo near an adjoyner to ours. And in Exe- 
{and, T believe our much uſe of ſtrovg Beer, and groſs Fleſh, is a great 
occaſion of dregeing our ſpirits, and corrupting them, till they ſhorten 
life. Age, is alſo a changer. Mer hath his Zenith, as well in wit, as in 
«bility of body; he _ from ſexſe,to reaſon; and then again declines 
todotage,and to Imbecillity. Youths too young in brain; and Hee again 
does drain away the ſpirits. Paſſion blunts the edge of conceit : and 


ſoul is oppreſſed, andlies languiſhing in an w»ſociable lonelineſs, till it 
proves ſtupid, and human. Nor do theſe more alter the ind, than 
the body. The lamenting Poet puts them both together, 
| Jam mihi deterior canis afpergitur &tas ; 
Jamque meos onltus ruga ſenilis arat. 
Jam vigor, & quaſſo languent in corpore vires ; 
Nec juveni, luſus, qui placuere, juvant. 
Nec me, ſi ſubito videas, cognoſcere poſſis ; 
FEtatis faGa eſt tanta ruina mee. 
Confiteor, facere hoc annos : ſed &- altera cauſa eft ; 
Anxietas animi, continuuſq; labor. 
Now, colder years, with ſzow my hairs enchaſs : 
And now the aged wrinkle plows my face. 
Now through my trembling joynts, my vigor fails, 
Mszrth too, that cheer'd my youth, now nought avails, 
So rnin'd and fo alter d am] grown, 
That at firſt fghr, Tam not to be known. 
Age one cauſe 1s: but that which morel find, 
; Is pain perpetual, and a troubled mind. 
Certainly, the beſt is, to weigh every man, as his wears have been: a 
man may Jook in vain for Conrtſhip, in a Plow-man; or Learning in a 
Mechanic. Who willexpett a lame ##ar ſhould be fwift in running : 


where there is much ſorrow, the zrind is dull,and unperceiving : The | 
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RESOLVES. 
or, that a ſick ex ſhould deliver an Oratier with a grace,and cheerful- 
neſs 2 TFT find any man failing in his Marzers, I will firſt conſider his 
means, before I cenſure the war. And one that is ſhort of what he 
might be, by his /oth and zegligernce, I will think as juſtly blameable, 
as he that out of 3rdvſtry has adorn'd his behavior above his wears, is 
commendable, 


| —_—_—— 


XCVLI. 
Of Divmation. 


Hat isit Maz ſo much covets,as to pry into Natures Cloſet, and 
WW knows not what is to come? yet, if we but conſider it rightly, 
weſhall find ita profitable Providence,which hath ſet our eſtate in future, 
ſomthing 1n dark, and ſhade. If Mar doubted not of what Death would 
deliver him to,he would (I think)either live more lewdly,or more un- 
happily. If we knew death were only an end of gu no morezevery 
man for hisownends, would bea diſterber of the worlds peace. If we 
were certain of torment;thoughtand fear would make our preſent life a 
death continual, 1n the agitations of a troubled ſoul, If wewere ſure of 
Joy,and Glory,we ſhould becareleſs of our living well. Certainly, God 


| hath made Mazto dwell in doubt, that he might be awed to Good, by | 
| Fear and Expedation. Weare ledalong by Hope,to the Ends that are 


appointed us: and by anxncertaiz way,we comeatlaſt toa certain end ; 
which yet we could neither kzow,nor avoid. The great Creator wiſely 
put things to come, inthe Miſt and Twilight, that we might neither be 


theaſlurance of an »navoidable ill. Though ——_ Divination 
be a god-like quality,yet,becauſe it can only fe 

vent 1t,the wiſer ſort have ever had this Art in zegle@,in diſlike. If Fate 
be certain, it can be no good to kxowit, becauſe we cannot prevert it. 
If it be ancertain, weſearch invain to find out that which may be. So, 
either way we hazzard for zurhappineſs. Bis miſereſſe cupit,qui mala,que 
vitari nou poſſunt, amat preſcire. I remember, Cicero reports it of Cats, 


| that he wondred how Soxth-ſazers could forbear laughter, when they 


met one another;they knew they uſed ſo to gal the People. One thing 
theres, that (if it were certaiz) doth mighttily diſparage itz and thisis, 
Thatit ſets a Maz over to ſecond cauſes, and puts him off from Provi- 
dence. But it cannotbe certain and determinate:Mayu isnot wile enough 


| to ſcext out the abſiruſe ſteps of Deity. It is obſerved by one,that Nigi- 
; dizs what uſed for detence of his Art (by turning of a Wheel, and 
| marking it twice with [zk) hath caſt it all into aveſt incertainty. And 
indeed, the minute of Generation, Conception, and ProdaGion, are 10 
hard to know juſtly;the pozzt of place ſo hard to find: the Angles,the 
Aſpe&s, and the Conjun@iens of the Heavens fo impollible to be caſt 
right in their i-fluences, by reaſon of the rapid and Lightzing-like mo- 
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over-joyed withthe certainty of good; nor overmuch terrified with | 


of danger,and not pre-| 
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tion of the Spberes; that the whole Art, throughly fearched and ex- 
amined, will appear a meer fallacy and deluſion of the wits of Mex. If 
their Calculations be from the ſeven Motive Spheres only, how 1s there 
ſuch difference inthe lives of childrex born together, when their ob- 
like »zotionis ſo ſlow, as the Moor, (though far more fpeedy than any 
of the reſt) is yet above ſeven and twenty days 1n her conrſe # Tf their 
talculations be by their diurnal motion, it is impoſlible to colleCt the 
various influences, which every title of a zzirute gives. Beſides, in cloſe 
rooms,Wwhere the nindows are clozed; the Fire, Perfumes,concourſe of 
people, and the parental humors bar their operation from the Child. But 
ſuppoſe there were a Fate transferr'd from the Stars to Man; Who 
canread their ſjerifications? Who hath told their particular predid@i- 
ons 2 Are they not all meerly the uncertain conjetures of men, which 
rarely hit,and often fail?So in Becaſts,in Birds, in Drearrs,and all viary 
Orrens, they are only the gueſlive izterpretations of dim-ey'd Man:full 
of doubt,full of deceit. How did the Taſcane Sout hſayers,and the Philo- 
| ſophers that were with Julian,differ about the wounded Lion,preſented 
him, when he went to invade the Perſiars 2 How about the Lightning 
that ſlew Jovinianws, and his two Horſes £ Yet of the reſt, I believe 
there is more from the Stars, than theſe other obſervations: but this is 
| then for gexeral inclinations, not for particular events: Thoſe are ſure 
in the handsand Cabinet of the Almightz:and none but Prophets,that he 
inſpires, are able to reveal them. - The ſecureſt way is to live well; 
then we may be ſure of a fair exd,and a paſſable way. He that lives vir- 
'tuonſly, needs not doubt of finding a happy Fate. Let my life pleaſe 
God.and I am ſure,the ſucceſs ſhall pleaſe me. Virtze and Vice are both, 
Prophets ; the one of certain good ; the other, or of pair, or penitence. 


5 X CVIL. 
That tis beſt increaſing by a little at once. 
6 Bm; isnoſuch prevalent workman, as ſedulity, and diligence. A 


man would wonder at the mighty things, which have been done 
by degrees,and gentle augmentations. And yet there are,that are over- 
ready in the ways of pleaſing and labor. When d;ligence reaches to hu- 
mor and flattery,it grows poor, and #n-xoble : And when to Pride and 
| Cxrioſity, it then loſes its praiſe. So the Prieſt of Ammon would needs 
ſalute Alexarrder as a God : and Protogenes ſpent ſeven years, in draw- 
ing Jalyſx#and his Dog : and a King of Perſea would needs, for a Pre- 
 'ſent,adulterate Roſes with an artful ſmel[., When theſe two are avoided, 
| Diligence and Moderation arethe beſt ſteps, whereby to climb to any 
excellency. Nay,itis rare if there be any other way. The Heavens ſend 
not down their rai in fleods, but by drops, and dewy diſtillations. A 
| man isneither good, nor wiſe; nor rich, atonce : yet foftly creeping up 
= hills,he ſhall every daybetter his proſpe@ ; till at laſt, he gaizs the 
" top. 
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top. Now he learns a Virtwe,and then hedamns aFice. An hozr in a day 
may much profit a mann his ſiudy; when he makesit ſtir and cuſtoms. 


Every year ſomthing laid up,may in time make a ſtock great. Nay, if 
a man does but ſave,he ſhall zzcreaſe; and though when the grains are 
ſcatter'd, they be next tonothing : yet together, they will ſwell the | 
heap. A poor man once found the tag of a Point, and put into the lap 
of his skirt : one asked him, What he could do with it 2 Heanſwers, | 
What I find all the zear, (though it be never fo little) TI lay it up at 
home, till the years ends; and with all together, I every New-zears 
day add a Diſhto my Cupboard. He that has the patience to attend 
ſmall profits, may quickly grow to thrive and purchaſe: they be eaſier 


ſonwhat,(ha}lin time get a Treaſury of Wiſdom. And when all is done, 
for Mar,this 1s the beſt way. Itis for Goa, and for Ozmipetency, to do 
mighty things m a moment : but, degreeingly to grow to greatneſs, is the 
courſe that he hath left for Mar. Andindeed, togain any thing, is a 
double work. For, firſt, it muſt remove the hinderances ; next, it muſt 
aſlume the advantage. All good things, that concern Marz,are in ſuch 
a declining Eſtate, that without perpetual vigilancy, they will recide, 
and fall away. But then there isa Recoxpence, which ever follows In- 
duſtry : it ever brings an Income, that ſweetens the toil. T have often 


| 


found hurt of Tdleneſs;butnever of a lawful buſineſs. Nay, that which is 
not profitable init ſelf,is yet made ſo,by being imployment;and when a 
Man has once accuſtomed himſelf ro brſineſs, he will think it pleaſure, 
and be aſhamed of eaſe. Polemon,ready to dye, would needs be laid in 
his Grave alive; and ſeeing the Sz ſhine, he calls his friexds in haſt to 
hide him 3 leſt (as he ſaid) it ſhould ſee him /ying. Beſides, when we 
gainthis way, Pradice grows into Habit : and by doing ſoa while, 
we grow to do lo for ever. It alſo conſtitutes a loxger laſtingneſs. We 
may obſerve, thoſe Creatures that are longeſt in attaining their height, 
are longeſt in declining. Mar 1s twenty years increaſing, and his lite is 
fourſcore: but the Sparrow, that 15 fledge in a month, 1s dead in a zear. 
He thart gets an Eſtate,will keep it better,than he that finds it.I willne- 
ver think to be perfect at once. If I find my ſelf a gainer at the years 
end, it ſhall ſomthing comfort me, that Iam proceeding. T will every 
day labor to doſomthing that may mend me ; though it benot much, 
it will be the ſurer done. If [can keep /7ce under, and win uponthat 
which is good, (though it be but a little at once; )I may come to be 
better in time, 


— 
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to accompliſh, and come thicker. So,he that from every thing collects | 


Of God, and the Air. 
| Ve Man to pray aright, is zeedful: but how to pray ſo,is difficult. 


We mult neither miſconceive of God, nor are we able righrly to 
conceive him. Weare told, he is a Spirit: and who can tel|-what a 


Spirit 
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t701:and theſeare the qualities proper to the Air alone. Now,I would 


————— 
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Spirit, is? Canany man tell that, which no manever ſaw? Maz is able | 
only to comprehend viſible ſubſtances what 1s inviſible, and ſpiritaal, 
he can but gueſs and rove at. Spirit isa word, found out for Mar to 
mask his Jenorancein , and what he does not know, he calls it by that 
name. When we ſpeak of God,weare to believe an »biquity : but then, 
how are we able to conceive that this #biquity is ? I ſpeak to Reaſor, 
not Faith; forI know, this believeth what it ſees not - Yet, ſomthing 
to help Nature and Reaſor, I would wiſh a man to conſider the Air. 
It is every where 3 not a vacuum in the whole Natura rerum - nay,you 
cannof evade it: Dig the moſt condenfgyl Earth, and it isat the point 
of your Spade: you can ſee nothing, but before you ſee it, is open to 
the Air 3 and yet this Air, although you know, you cannot ſee. It is 
alſo inviolable, caſt a foxe, and you make no hole in't : nay, an Arrow 
cannot pierceit: it clozethagain,and there isno track left. Nay,there 
be Philoſophers that will tell you, the progreſſzve motion of a ſtone 
caſt, when the hand has left it, is from the Azr it ſelf : that ſhutting 
ſuddenly after, and Natzre impatient of a vacwity, 1t does with a co- 
aFive power, thruſt it ſtill forward, till it paſſes againſt z»ſiztutive Na- 
ture, who made it, toincline to the Cexter. Nor is 1t corruptible. We 
ſpeak fal(ly, when we ſay, the Air infeFeth. They arc unwholeſlome 
Vapors and Exhalations, that putrid things breathe out ; and theſe, 
being carryed by the motive wind and air,flyabout,and i»fe@,through | 
their rarity and thinneſs. The Air it (elf ever clarifies: and is always | 
working out that tairt, which would mix with it. Next, we can do | 
nothing, but the Air is privy to't: even the acts of lightleſs Clozets, 
and the thick. curtain'd beds, are none of them done without it. When 
Diozceres ſaw a Woman bow ſo much to the A/tar, as ſhe left her back- 
parts bare; he asked her, if ſhe were not aſhamed, to beſo immodeſt 
to the Gods behind her. Nay, our very thoughts, which the Devil 
(though he be the ſubtileſt of all malevolent rite) cannot know, 
are not framed without this Air. Every breath we take, it gocs unto 
our heart, tocool it. Our Veins,our Arteries, our Nerves, our inmoſt 
Marrow, areall vivified by their participation of Air: and ſo indeed 
1s every thing that the world holds : as if this were the Soxl that gave 
it livelihood. Fiſhes, though they breathe not perceptibly, yer we ſee, 
the want of Ar kills them : as when a /ong Froſt ſhuts up a Pond in Ice. 
Even Plants, which are but Vegetatives, will not grow in Caves, where 
the motive and ſtirring Air is barred from them. We may often ob- 
ſerve,moreoverzthat Heat and Moiſture is the only cauſe of all Gexera- 


not wiſh a Mar to compare God,the Creator,with this Element, which 
Is but a Creature : but let him conſider of theſe properties,and then by 
way of exrinency, let him in his Soul ſet God above, and ſee if by this 
way, he climbnot nearer Deity, than he ſhall by any other. If this be 
ſouniverſal, why may he not by this, think of a Spirit more difluſive 
and ubiquitary ? That which Ovid writ of Poets, may be applyed to 
all the wiſe, and come ſomthing near to this purpoſe. 
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. Eſt Dews in nobis, ſunt &- commercia Cel: ; 

. . -, Sedibus ethereis Spiritas ille venit. 

Inus God dwells, Heaven our acquaintance is, 

_ - His Spirit flows through airy Influences. 

Certainly by this way, it isnot ſo difficult for Reaſon to conceit an 
Omnipreſence:and if we have this, we may by it peer at his Ommiſcience 
and Om7ipotence too : forthe one is as hard to conceive, as the other. 
St. Auenftine,when he hastold us, that God is not an Objed# perceivable 


——— 


acile eſt, explicare non poſſubile. So the ways of God, 1n Scripture, are 
en ond S the flight = Eagle 1n the 2. which no —_ can et- 
ther trace or know. Surely therefore, when we are to ſpeak to him, 
the beſt is, humbly tointreat his Spirzt to inſpire ours inthe way, and 
apprehenſion that may beſt pleaſe him. He1s beſt able, by his ſecret 
inmiſſion,to diretus the way he does beſt approve of. And this can- 
not chuſe but comfort the CGzood, when they know,the Searcher of the 
heart and reias 1s withthem, and beholds them. From this, I will learn 
to cheer my ſelf-in ſufferings, and torefrain from zl, even in private. 
How can man think toad his z/ unſeen, when God ſhall, like the Air, 
be ora, yr round about him ? Itis not poſſible,that ſuch a Ma- 
jeſty ſhould either not defend the Innocent, or permit an#/unpumiſhed. 
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XCIX. 


| Of Contentment. 


dwell in riſery:unleſs you will grant Content deſfre,and chideher 
but for zzrmuring.lt is nota fault to ſtrive to better our Eſtates:which 
yet we ſhould never do, if we reſted fully content with what we en- 
joyed for the preſent. God hath allotted Man a motivemind, which is 
cver climbing to more perfe&307,or falling into a lower Vice. Certainly, 
that Content which is without deſiring more, 1s a kind of fault inany. 
Perfe&ion 18 et 1n that height, that 'tis impoſſible mortal bodied mar 


with an iduſtrioxs perſecution,perlevere inthe riſing way. We cannot 
be too covetous of Gracez we may well labor for more accompliſh- 
ments: and by lawful ways,. and for good intents, there is no doubt, 
but 'tis law ful to defireto 7rcreaſe, even in temporal wealth. Certainly, 
Man ſhould be but a dull Earth, to fit (till and take the preſent: wi” 
out cither Joy,or Complaint : without either fzar,or appetite. In this,l 
like not "I his doGrin, who 1s hot in perſuading men,neither to 
betroubled at what is paſt;nor to think of what isto come. This were 
quite to vilifie Providence: who is one of the Principal Guards of Man. 
For, though it be true, that nothing is ſo certazz, but that it may ſom- 


) Bs X certain, 


by any of the Outward Serſes, ſays; Tamer _ eſt, quod ſentire 


Hey that Preach Contentment to all, do but teach ſome how to 


ſhould ever reach the Crown:Yet he ought (till to be aiming at it, and | 


times fail: yet, we ſee, it ſeldom does: and even Probability is almolt | 


| 


| 
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certain. Let not Maz ſo lleepin content as that he negle&t the zreans to | 


content with what he does enjoy: butby a calm and fair courſe, has a 
mind (till riſing to a higher happineſs : But T like not him,that is ſo much 
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make himſelf more happyand bleed: nor yet when'the contrary of 
what he lookt for comes, let him murzur or repine at that providence, 
which diſpos'd it to croſs hisexpe@ation. T like the man, that is never 


diſcontent,as to repme at anything, that docsbefall him. Let him take 
the preſent patiently, joyfully, thankfully. But-let him (till be ſoberly in 
eſt tor better:and indeed tt is impoſliblero find a life ſo happy here, 
as that we (hall not find ſomthing, we would add ; ſomthing, we 
would take away. The world it (elf, is not aGarder, wherein all the 
Flowers of Foy are growing - nor can one man enjoy them. If it were, 
that all were here,we = queſtionleſs conclude ; that there is no ab- 
ſolute contentment here below. Nor can we in reaſon think there ſhould 
be : ſince whatſoever is created, was created tending to ſore end; and: 
till it arrives at that,it cannot be fully at reſt. Now we all know, God 
tobe the end, to which the ſoul tends; and till it be diſmanacled of 
the slogging fleſp, it cannot approach the preſence of ſuch purity, ſuch 
glory : when 1t meets with God,and is united to him, who is the ſpring, 
ov f ſource of all true happineſs; then it may be calm, and pleaſed, and 
quiet : till then, as Phyſicians hold of health,that the beſt is but Neutra- 
lity : Soit is of happineſs 3 and content, in the ſoul: Nay, the molt ab- 
ſolute content mar can enjoy, in his corruptible rags of earth,is indeed, 
but leſſer diſcontentment : That which we find here molt perfett, is 
rather meer Utopian, and Imaginative, than real, and ſubſtantial : and 
is ſooner found talling from a Poets pen, than any way truly enjoyed 
by him, that ſwims in the deepeſt ſtream of pleaſure; and of theſe, in 
ſtead of many, you may take that one of Martials : | 
Vitam que faciunt beatiorem, 
ane ime Martialis, hec ſunt : 
Res non parta labore, ſed reliQa; 
Non-ingrat#s Ager, Focus perennis, 
Lis nunquam, Toga rara, Mens quicta, 
Vires ingenue, ſalubre Corps, 
Prudens Simplicitas, pares Amici, 
Convidns facilis, _ arte menſa 5 
Nox non ebria, ſoluta curic : 
Nom triſtis torus, attamen pudicus : 
Somnws, qui faciat breves tencbras. 
Dnod (15, efſe velis, nibilg; malis ; 
Summin nec metus diem, nec optes. _ 
Things that can bleſs a /ife, and pleaſe, 
Sweeteſt Martial, they are theſe : | 
A ſtore well left, not gain'd with 20:1; | 
A houſe thine own, and pleaſant ſoil, 
No. ſtrife, ſmall ſtate, a 2ind at peace, 
Free ſtrength, and limbs free from diſeaſe, 
Wiſe 
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Wile I:nocent, friends like and good, 
QUnarted-meat, kind neighborhood, | 
No drunken reſt, from cares yet free; | 
No ſadning ſpoxſe, yet chaſte to thee : | 
Sleeps, that long nights abbreviate, | 
Becauſe tis liking, thy wiſh't State : 

Nor fear'd, nor joy'd at death or fate. 

But where ſhall you finda man thus ſeaſoned ? if it be fora while,if 
laſts not-but by one,or other accidert,he is tolled inthe waving world. 
And this made Diogenes reſolve; unto Fortune, to oppole his confi- 
dence,and reſolution; to the Law,Nature; and to his Afed@ions, Reaſon. 
This was go0od,but not wel/ : we have Grace, and Scripture for a better 
guide than Nature. I would beſo content with whatT have,as I would 
ever think the preſent beſt : but then I would think it beſt, but for the 
preſent : becauſe, whenſoeverT look forward, I ſtill ſee better ; to ar-| 
riveat which my ſoul will long, and covet. The ſox! that by but half 
an eye ſees God, will never bebut winging, till ſhealights on Hz. 


| I——— 


Co 
How he muſt live, that lives well. 


Hoſoever negledts his duty to himſelf, his neighbor, or his God ; 
haltsin ſomthing,that ſhould make life commendable. For our 
ſelves, we need order ; for our zezghbor,Charity; and for our God, our 
Reverence,and Humility : and theſeare fo certainly linked one toano- 
ther, as hethat hives orderly, cannot but be acceptable, both to God, | 
and the World. Nothing jars the Worlds Harmony, like men that break 
thcir ranks. One turbulent ſpirit will diſſentiate even the Calmeſt | 
Kingdom. We may ſce the beauty of order, in nothing more,than in 
ſome Princely Proceſſion: And though indeed, the circumſtances, and | 
complements belonging to State, be nothing to better government 3) 
yet by a ſecret working in the winds of men, they add a Reverence to 
State : and awe, the (elſ{e-looſe ) rabble. See a Kingin Parliament,and 
his Nobles ſet about him:and ſee how -rad he ſhows that wildy dances 
out of hisroozz. Such is Mar, when he ſpurns at the Law he lives un-| 
der: Nay,when he gives himſclt leave to tranſereſs, he muſt needs put | 
others out of their way : and he that diſorders himſelf firſt, ſhall 
troubleall the Company. Did every mar keep his own life; what a| 
concord in Muſic would a World, a Kingdom; City, a Family be? But 
being ſo infinitely disjoynted, it 1sneceſjary-ſome ſhould-help it, and 
be charitable. If no man ſhould repair the breaches, how ſoon would 
all lye flatted in demoliſbments 2 Love 1s ſo excellent, that; though it 
be but to ones ſelf alone,yet others ſhall partake and find the bereft, 
Poſterity will be the better for the Bags that the Covetows hoarded up 
| for himiclf. But when a man ſhall be ever ſtriving to do the world a 
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conrteſie, his love 1s ſo much the more thankworthy, by how much the 
goodisJarger. Without Charity, a man cannot be ſoczable : and take 
away that, and there 1s little elſe, that a man has to do in the world, 
How pleaſant can good compary make his life beneath ? Certainly, if 
there be any thing ſweet in meer Humanity, it is in the intercourſes of 
beloved ſociety, when every one ſhall be each others Connſe/or, cach 
others Friend, and Mine, and Solace. And ſuch a pleaſant life as this, 
I take. to be the beſt PR both to God and Mar. Nor yet can 
this be truly pleaſant, unleſs a #22 be careful to give God the honor 
that heows him. When a Maz ſhall do theſe, and perfotm his duty 
to his Maker ; he ſhall finda peace within, that ſhall fit him for what- 
ſoever falls. He ſhall not fear himſelf: for he knows his courſe is 
Order. He ſhall not fear the world:for be knows he hath donenothing, 
that has anger'd it. He ſhall not beafraid of Heaver ; for he knows, 
he there ſhall find the favor of a Servant, of a Sox ; and be protected 
againſt the alice and the ſpleen of Hel. Let melivethus, andI care 
not, though the world ſhould flout my Innocence : T wiſh but to obey 
St. Bernard,then I know I cannot but be happy, both below.,and after. 
Ti qui in Congregatione es, bene vive, ordinabiliter, ſociabiliter & humi- 
liter : ordinabiliter tibi, ſociabiliter proximo, humiliter Deo. 


Omma Deo. 
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ſons, lo in the end they enliven only 
ſtench. *Tis true, Wit is naturally readier at this than any other Theme, 
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Of Idle Books. 


 Dle Books are the licentiate folies of the Are ; that, 
like a corrupt air, zzfe# whereſoever they come. 
Some are ſimple ; and theſe, beſides making the 
S Author rid:culoxs, ſeldom hurt the Reader with 
SY morethan loſs of time: For if he hath any ſenſe 
> he will grow wiſer by the folly that is preſented 
WS him: asdrunkards are often cured by ſeeing the 
beaſtlineſs or others that are ſo. He hath extreme 
Hl lack, that takes painsto be laugh'd at, when he might at once both 
have ſpared hislabor, and preſerved his credit. But he that hath not 
Judgment to. cenfure his ows, will hardly come to be merded by ad- 
monition. And beſides; the leaſt caution is to be givenof theſe. For 
a man will no more dwell in oneof theſe than a Traveller of quality, 
will lodg in an Ale-houſe or Booth. It was Czcero's LeTionem ſine Ws 
deleFatione negligo, He hated reading where no pleaſure dwelt. As cob- 
webs theſe, by them that are neat will be ſwept away, and if they 
hang ſtil], they catch but only flyes. 
Another ſortarc wanton and laſcivioxs : and theſe like rank fleſh un- 
ſalted, when they ſhould prove wholeſome So carry a taint that poy- 
ermine, and do beget but 


Yet the beſt is never obſcene. As the dry light is the pureſt, ſo is wit, 
when it is terſe and ſpruce without the fulſomneſs of ungentile lan- 
guage. The old Law forbad the touch of any thing that was ar- 
clean. A man may know that hand to haveneed of waſhing, from 
betwixt whole fingers the Ink that drops is foul. Vicioxs or a Clown 
1s his CharaGer at beſt: but for the moſt part z/-bred' perſons are the 
moſt debauch't. Civility 1s the Corredion of manners: And though 
if ſuch works ſhould be quaint in Laxguage, yet are they but as wr 
ſavory breaths pertumed; there is only a more precious ſtink, which 
certainly ſhews either what the Coxverſatior hath been, or what the 
tnclination 1s + For more than ſpeech, 1s the pex, the minds inter- 
preter. As the breaking out of Itch and Blains ſhew the body is not 


clear: ſo looſe and wnrins d expretiions are the purulent and ſpurce- 
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tiows exhalations of a corrupted mind, ſtain'd with the anſeaſonableneſs 
of the fleſh. | 

> Yetdoubtleſs if we reſpe& human ſociety, writings that are ſcandaloys 
are worſe than theſe. *Tis a kind of barbaronſneſs in death unto the 
dead : for though both be alive at the publiſhing, yet Printing isa kind 
of perpetuity, and carryeth to future ages both the Authors malice and 
the parties infamy that is traduced. A book, that brands a perſon 
with Indienities,is his Lots wife in a pillar of ſalt : It remains a Monu- 
ment of diſerace. The malitious writer is like the Bee, Animam in wnl- 
nere ponit : he puts his ſol into the wound he makes, and drowns him- 
ſelf tor ever after : For the vexome which he vents himſelf, lazics his 
reputation with others. Malti cum aliis malcdicunt,ſibi ipſts convitium 
facinnt, was an obſervation of Sexecas. Tis unnoble to traduce the 
abſent, though provok'd by paſſion : but to diſplay a'mans zzalice in 
writing, is deliberate wickedneſs 5 to which (with his own diſgrace) 
he ſets his hand and ſeal; and does an 7zjzry for which he cannot 
make amends ſufficient, for admit he docs retra@ in public, he is not 
ſare all that ſaw his firſt Book ſhall come to read his /aft. And then 
what caſe is he in that dyes indivulging premeditated wrong £ As witches 
pals by all the wholeſomr ſimples of the earth, and gather only poyſonoms 
and berefl for their Sorceries : So the ſpiteful per picks out only the 
vices and corruptions of men, but leaves their virtues buryed and un- 
touched, which juſtly but remembred might balaxce all their failings. 
Like Toads they gather up only the vexoxre of the garden - and as our 
gold-finders they have the honor in the night and darkneſs to dive in 
ftench and Excrements. But above all to abuſe the dead 1s molt deadly. 
The dead is as the Fatherleſsand Widow,whole canſe,becauſe they want 
defenders, God himſelt will vindicate. How below the gal/antry of man 
is it, to fyrannize upon the undeferſible and ſenſeleſs? The brave ſoul 
ſcorns advantages. Is it reaſonablein Arms to fight againſt the zaked 2 
To meet my enemy without a Weapor 1s his proteGion, It I be provided. 
The dead are tamely paſſive, and ſhould the diſkonor of them be tole- 
rated, what fame could reſt anblaſted in the grave? Certainly that 
per: is 1]] made, that inſtead of cutting a clear Jetter, leaves a blot. 
When Agefilaws was preſented with Lyſarders treaſonableLetters,and 
was about to read them in the headot his Army, he wastold Lyſander 
was dead: and this took him off his purpoſe. He beats the air and 
Combats Ghoſts, that wounds the departed from life. 

Next to theſe arethe Heretical. Theſe ſeed the world with Tares, 
like a/ plantsin a good gronnd, if they be let grow to ſeed, they ſow 
themſelves, . and perpetzate their corruptions to after generations. 
The Heretic muſt needs be obſtinate and arrogant; tor by preſuming 
on his own ſenſe, he grows Incorigible. He 1s the higheſt Papal man 
inthe World. For he ſets up himſelf above the Church and all her 
De@ors. While he cries down others for Lfalible, he lifts himſelf up 
to be ſo: His preſurrption muſt needs be aft, that bxilds more on his | 
own Tezet, than upon the mature judgment of all the ſucceſſrve Fatkers. 
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Asif God had revealed more to him, than toall the pillars and propa- 
gators of his Church. Tt he will have kberty given him to maintain his 
own opinions, Why ſhould not: Reaſon tell hiim that others will expect 
the.like for themſelves? St. Arguſtine tells us that he is an Heretic, 
Sui pro alicujus temporalis commodi,& maxime glorie principatuſq; ſui 
gratia, falſas ac novas opiniones, gignit aut ſequitur, That for ſometem- 
poral profit, and-for the glory of his own preeminence, either authors, or 
perſiſts in ſomenew and falſe opinions. Ulually they are for ends and 
Intereſt; And then how infinitely does he offend, who will bzaſs Gods 
Truths, and deſcend and bow them to his corrupted Benefit 2 He raiſes 
himſelf above God, under the pretence of ſerving him, and ſins more 
in his grave, and dead, than when he was alzve. For he poyſons from 
generation to generation. And, which is worlſt of all, he offends till 
the world's end, 1na Book which cannot repext. 

But above all, the profane are to be avoided ; The very reading 


Heretic mi(underſtands Religion, but the Profane does ſcorn it. Such 
the very Heathenadmitted not to ſacrifice; The Profane, ſays one, 
is he; 2u7 ahil habet ſacri, qui ſacra negligit, wviolat, conculcat : Who 
hath nothing of Rel:zgzon 1n him, but neglecs, deſtroys and ſpurns 
at all that's jacred. He is indeed the tn Atheiſt, that contemn- 
ing Heaven, bath more than the meer Pagan forgot himſelt to be man, 
[t 18a ſtrange kind of ſaucineſs for man to jeſt with God. He that is 
 well-bred cannot but abominate ſuch rudeneſs. He is aClown to Hea- 


| away his ſoul in air that by his per or tozgue would caſt a diſerace 


{itz How will Ged, that mademan with this Jealorſte, be zealoxs of his 


own. honor by puniſhing ſuch as wildly to deſpiſe it? How infinitely | 


| will the ſuperſtition of the Jews cry down the looſe negle# of our 
\.imes? Prophaneneſs 1s buta little leſs daring blaſphemy ; and at hear- 
/::2 this, they us'd to be fo extaſtdand impaſſion'd, as preſently to tear 
| tizc1r garments: ſo St. Paul, and St. Barnabas, in As xiv. Such Reve- 
;-+-14 had they to the Name of God,that they held it anoffence to think 
01 144772 3N any #03ſore place. Every day was the month to be waſh'd, 


\|ti Gods Name ſhould come out of a forl place. Andin a ſtool-Room| 


hey were all left-handed becauſe with the right they wrote the name 
or God and Angels. Shall the Clay grow inſolent again(t the potter, 
; or the worm offer to perk it upat the face of Man? Bewareof the pro- 
| tane and ſcorner. He that zeg/e#s God will make no fcruple of be- 
Praying Man. If he fits looſe to Heaven, he will never hold firmto 
E4-th ; but forhimſelf will forſake his Friends, having done ſo already 
to God, that yetgives him all. Any of theſe are the plague in paper, 
which he isin much danger of catching that comes but between the 
{hcets. Nor can he offend alone. A corrupt Book is an Amphisbene : 
A Serpent headed at either end; one bites him thatreads, the other 


Do ſtings 


1s an #zhappineſs,- but a ſecond peruſal, guilt, and approbation: The! 


ven, that makes himſelf too familiar with the Deity. He vapours| 


upon God. If war compacted of Infirmities be ſo Jealozs of his} 
Honor, that withthe hazard of his life, hedaresdue/ him that ſtains | 
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ſtings him that writes. For if I be corrupted by his per, the guilt 
grows his, as well as mize, although the grave holds him. I will nor 
write, leſt I hurt my ſelf, and poſterity. I will not read left I hurt my ſeif 
and Predeceſſors : They that dye of the peſtilence are not leſs infetions 
laid forth, than when they are alive. The body of that wickedneſs 
ſhews poyſon, which continues working longer than life, and when 
all the ſenſe is gone. A fooliſh Sextexce dropt upon paper ſets foly on 
a Hill, and is a monument to make Infaxy eternal. 


I I. 
Of Hamility. 


E that means to build laſting, muſt lay his foundation low: As 
H in moory grounds they ere& their Houſes upon piles driven 
deep into the ground : So when we have to do with men that are 
boggy and rotten, our Converſation would be unſound and tottering, if 
it were not founded upon the Graces of Humility; which by reaſon of 
their ſlenderneſs pierce deep and remain firm. The proud mar, like the 
early ſhoots of a new-fell'd Coppice thruſts out full of ſap, greer in leaves 
and freſþ in color ; but bruiſes and breaks with every wind, 1s nipt 
with every little cold, and being top-heavy, is wholly unfit for ule. 
Whereas the humble man retains 1t in the root, can abide the Winters 
killing blaſts, the ruffling concuſſions of the wind, and can indure 
far more than that which does appear ſo flouriſhing. Like the Pyra- 
#:is, he hath a large foundation, whereby his height may be more 
eminent, and ſtill the higher he is, the leſſer doth he draw at the 
top; asif the nearer Heaven, the ſmaller he muſt appear. And in- 
deed, the nigher Man approacheth to Celeſtials, and the more he doth 
conſider God, he ſees the more to make himſelf vilein his own eſteem, 
When the Falcor flies higheſt, ſhe leflens her ſelf molt, and by ſo do- 
ing, hath the more command of her game. And then this uſually falls 
out, That he which values himſelf leaſt, ſhall by others be prized 
moſt. Natare ſwells when ſhe meets a check; but ſubmiſſion in us to 
others, begets n— in others to us. Force does but compel our 
bodies ; when Civility and Manſuetude does calns and captivate even 
the rugged temper of the rude and boyſteroxs, and, like a gentle Lenj- 
tive, diilipates and afſuages the Tamors of the moſt elated Mind. Hu- 
mility is the feet-ſtool, without which Man can hardly get up to the 
bed of Honor. The proud man is certainly a fool; I am ſure, let his 
parts be what they will, in being proxd, heis1o. One thing may al- 
ſuredly perſuade us of the Excelency of Humility. Itis ever tound to 
dwell moſt with men that are moſt galant. Tis a flower that profpers 
| not in /eazand barrez ſoils, but in a ground that's rich, it flouriſhes and | 
isbeautiful. Give me a man that's hy--ble out of judgment, and I can | 


find him full of all parts. Charles the fifth, was as brave in holding the, 
Candle | 
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Candle to his departing Viſitants, as when he was troop'd about with his | CE NT.1I. 
Viftorious Officers. The Legiſlative Monarch Moſes, that was the firſt | LW Ww | 
and greateſt Divine, Stateſ-man, Hiſtorian, Philoſopher, and Poet, who | 
as a valiant General, led [jrae! out of Egypt, was renown'd with M5- | 
racles, that could row] up the waves to paſs his men, and tumble 

them down again upon his Enemies, was a Type of Chriſt, ſtyled a 
friend of God, and (as Eccleſiaſticus tells us) beloved both of God and 
men: yet was he meek above all that wereupon the face of the Earth. | 
And, leſt our proud duſt ſhould think it a diſparagement to be hum- 
ble, weare commanded by our Saviour to learn it of him, who tells 
us the benefit will be, reſt to our ſouls, We are ſent to the Piſmrire for 
TIrdyſtry, to the Lion for valor, to the Dove for Innocence, to the Ser- 
pent for Wiſdom; but for Humility unto God himſelf, as an attribute 
more peculiar to his Excel/ence : and certainly, if we ſhall but con- 
template him, we ſhall find him able for all, either that we can,or can- | 
not conceive: yet by his up-holding and ſublevammous Providence, 
according to his meer will he orders, guides,and governs all. No man | 
ever loſt eſteem with wiſe mer, by [tooping to an honeſt lowneſs when 
there was occaſion. I have known a great Dyke to fetch in wood to 
his Inferiors fire; Anda General of Nations, deſcending to a Foot- 
mans office in lifting up the boot of a Coach: yet never thought it an 
eclipſe to either of their dignities. The Text does give it to the Pub- 
licans dejeFedneſs rather than to the Phariſees boaſting. That ſhip wants 
Balaſt that floats upon the top of the waters: and he may well be! 
ſuſpe&ed to be defeFive within, that would pull onreſpe@& to himſelf 
by his undue aſſuming it, What is that man worſe that lets his inferior 
go before him ? The fol 1s1n him that takes it when not due : but | 
the prudence reſts with him, that in the ſerexeneſs of his own worth 

doesnot valxe it. In ſhows of State, the meaneſt marches firſt. I arm| 
not troubled,if my Dog out-runs me. The Su chidesnot the morning | 
Star, though 1t preſume to uſher day before him. My place isonly | 
where I am at preſet; but that wherein I am not, is not mine. 
While the proud man bultles in the ſtorm, and begets himſelf Ene- | 
mics, the hxrrble peaceably paſlesin the ſhade unenvy'd. The full fayl 
over-ſets the Veſſel, which drawn in, may make the. voyage proſpe- 
rous. Who 1s't that pitties Hamar,when only Mordecaies uprightneſs 
in the gate ſhall ſicken him? He ſure is queaſie ſtomacht that mult per, 
and _ at ſucha trivial circumſtance. Humility prevents diſturbance : 
It rocks debate aſleep, and keeps menin continued, peace. Men reſtnot 
while they ride in Pate, or hurry itip a furious charge : but when they 


humble themſelvesto the Earth, or a Conch, refreſhing ſleep does then 
becalm their tozls and cares. When the two Goats on a narrow Bridg 
me: over a deep ſtream, was not he the wiſer thatlay down for the 
other to paſs.qver him, than he that would rather hazard both their 
lives by contending 2 he preſerv'd himſelf from danger, and made the 
other become debtor to him for his ſafety; Iwill.never think my 
| ſelf diſparag d,-either by preſerving peace, or doing good; © He is chari-| 
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table, that out of Chriſtian ends can be content to patt with his due - 
buthe that would take it from me, wrongsnot me ſo much as he does 
himſelf. I haveever thoughtit Izdiſcretion to vie 1t in continued ſtrife : 
Prevailing is but viGory 1n part; his pride may ſtill remain #-cor- 

wer'd. If 1 be ſubdaed ; belide my fame, Tpurchaſe his contempt to 
en When jielding out of prudence, triumphs over all, and brings 
him in to be vine. I had rather be accounted too mnch humble, than 
eſteemed @ /ittle proud: That tends to virtue and wiſdom; this to 
diſhonor and vice. Even in Gold the ſtifteſt isthebaſeſt ; bur the pure, 
by being duGtible, keeps whole. 


I I I. 
Of Religion and Morality. 


O render a man perfſe@F, there is requiſite both Religion and Na- 

ture; that is, Faith and Morality. But ſome will tell me, there 
needs but one; Religion comprehends both : And certainly, the 
Chriſtian Religion purely pradtiſed, will do ſo; for it refifies and con- 
firms the Law of Nature; and purging man from Corrnption by faith, 
preſents him juſtified, and a fulfiler of the Law, which Nature can- 
not do. Religion more properly reſpects the ſervice of God; yet takes 
care of Man too. Morality looks moſt toour converſation with men : 
et leaves us not when we come to God and Religion. I confeſs I un- 
derſtand not, why ſome of our Divines have ſo much cry'd down 
Morality. A Moral man with ſome, is but another word for a Repro. 
bate: Whereas truely, Charity and probability would induce us to 
think, That whoſoever is morally honeſt, 1s ſo out of conſcience in obe- 
dience to the commands of God, and the InſftinFments of Nature, fo 
framed and qualified by God himſelf, rather than out of ſiſter, 
lower, or leſs noble ends: Andtherefore, I hold it tobe moſt true, that 
as true Religion cannor be without Morality; no more can Morality 
| that is right, be without Rel3ei0z. I look uponitas the Primitive and 
Everlaſting Law and Religion of man : which inſtamped in his ſoul 
at his Creation,is a Ray ariſing from the Image of God. Till the Law 
was given, what Religion had he but his own Morality, for almoſt 
two thouſand years? It was the worlds Religion. What was it elſe 
that taught man ta pray, and hymble himſelf toa Deity ; when he had 
done amiſs, to make Offertories to appeaſe an angred God-head; and to 
think of ways of expratioz £ And when the Law was promulgated in 
Tables of ſtone to ſhew the perpetnity of itz Was it not the ſame re- 
duced to lrreral Precepts, which even in the worlds Infancy was writ- 
ten in the hearts of man? The Judicial and Ceremonial Law of the 
ews, we ſee aboliſhtat our Saviovs coming. But the Decaloexe, be- 
cauſe tis Moral, holds. We find italſo barely Preceptive and Imperial. 
Do this, or, Do not do this, without a reaſor given (unleſs in ſome out 
of 
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of the conſequence) becauſe being Moral there needed none. The 
reoſon was in each mans heart before : not only among the Jews, but 
the Gentiles alſo. It was the Univerſal Religioz of the world, which | 
Gad at firſt gave man : So pregnant in the minds of all ; That it was | 
. | ſufficient 11 ſome good meaſure to curb the looſe exorbitancies of de- | 
praved Nature, and lead her up towards her dty. What Barbarows 
| Heathen condemns not in his Conſcience, what the Law prohibits ; or 
applauds not whatit does command e Of this the great Apoſtle ſpake, 
where he tells us 3 That wher the Gentiles,which have not the Law, do 
yet naturally the things contained in the Law, they are 4 law to them-. 
ſelves. Even Reaſon, which is Nature, leads aman up to Religions Pa- 
lace, though it ſhow us not all the privete rooms within it. It brings 
us into the Preſexce, though not into the Privg Chamber. It uſhers us 
to Faith; which rightly (tated, is little more than rarified and pure 
Celeſtial Reaſor. For of Faith,there is reaſon to be given: And though | 
it be ſet in a height, beyond our Huxz4r Perſpicience, I can belicve| 
it rather ſuper-elevated, than contradi@ive to our Reaſon. When Man: 
comes to Faith, he then runs oxt of himſelf; but not at all againſt. 
himſelf. By his virtze, he but lifts up Nature to a higher ſcale. Reli- 
gion and Virtze is but Natnre better bred,more immediately deducing 
its Original from God the Author and Fountain of all that is good - 
ſuitable to this,is that which the Orator tells us, where (de legibas ) he! 
makes Vertuenothing elfſe,but perfe# Nature raiſed to its full ſublimity. | 
And belides the Schook-zzex, T have met with a Divine, declaring. 
That Religio eſt onmiun: Moralium virtutum Nobiliſſima. Religionis the 
Nobleſt of all Moral virtues. And it is Cornelizs a Lapide. Reaſon can 
tell us, That having offended, (without ſatisfaftion) we are lyable to! 
puniſhment. It can ſetus to ſearch for a Saviour, though it cannot find 
him for us in his gracious Coztrivaxces,and ſublime Inmenſities : Even 
the Goſpel in its larger part is Moral; The Lew is the Compendium 
of Morality, and the Goſpel is the Compendium of the Law. Upon 
loving God above all, and our Neighbour as our ſelves, hang all the Law 
and the Goſpel. And this as the concreated Rule with Man, is that 
which the Apoſtle calls the Royal Law; whichit we fulfil, we do 
well. I find in moſt Religions, ſome Tenents that are deſtrudive to! 
Humanity, though not in the firſt ſanG@ion and frame of Religion ; yet 
in time brought in by particular Profeſſors, who have left poſterity 

their diſciples. The very Serics and Foundations of Religion, by 

ſuch as theſe have been dzſpers'd with, under the pretence of public 

| Intereſt to bring in particular Deſigns. But the true Chriſtian Religion 

and the true Morality dares not do a wrone, nor ſo much as plead xc- 

ceiſity, where, by ſffering, it may be avoided. Even in all Religions, 

when they be ct out into SeFs, they run to diviſion, and deſtroy. Like 

little Rz/s from large Rivers, they ſuffer not the ſtones to reſt, but | 
rattle and make a noiſe with their ſhallowneſs, while the main Stream, 
by reaſon of his deepnels, is both ſmooth and ſilent. Men that are of 
depraved and harſh diſpoſitions, are apteſt to become SeFariesz and 
F 9 when! 
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when ſuch come once to be dipt in Religion, (tor to be well waſhed, 
clenſeth) they are uſually more virxlext than any other fort of men. 
| If they had thegrounds of Morality,even the goodneſs of Nature would 
make them i-oppreſſzve, and dictate to them, That it were Nobler to 
nndergo a ſelf-denying or ſome Sufferance, than by Singularity and the |: 
Metoſity of an eager ſpleen give a public Diſturbance, perhaps to the 
unhbinging of the whole frame of Government. Certainly, however 
the pretext be Religior, and that miſleading Meteor, Liberty; yet in 
the Violators of a juſt Authority, 'tis either an i// Nature, or a ſiſter 
end, which drawsthem to perſiſt in't. If there were Charity,C without 
which all Religion 1s vain) no man would prefer a ſelf-immunity, be- 
fore a gereral peace. Therefore let men be never ſo ſpeczoxs in the for- 
mal profeſſion and Verbalities of Religion, when I ſee them a& things 
againſt Morality, and ſuch as are deſirufive to Human Society ; T ſhall 
be content to call it Craft or Policy, but by no means Religion to be 
imitated. To circumvent meninto Szares of either Life or Eſtate or 
Liberty; To inſidiate and intrap the nnſuſpiciouws and well-meaning 
man ; To grow great andriſe by my m_— ors fall, to which I have | 
contributed 3 To «undo a man for acting Honeſty: and Conſcience; To 

delude the world by vows and promiſes; To falſifie Oaths and public 
Manifeſtoes To be prodigal of the blood and lives of others; To 
lift them out of the world forends 3 To impropriate my ſelf into that 
which is not #rizez To pretend one thing, and att the contrary: Theſe 
and the like being againſt the Rxles of Morality, let them carry what 
face they will, Religion may be the Paint, but never the Complexion | 
of ſuch AFions. Hethat is not Morelly Honeſt, whatſoever gloſs his 


Religion bears, he wears it but in Water-colours, which either a warm 
breath or a ns ant w1ll zzelt away or blemiſh. Methinks1 find the 


ſoundneſs of Heathers putting the bluſh upon the practice of Chriſti- 
ans, who ſtain their ſincere profeſſion by the underhand complications 
of fraud and colluſion. How natural was it in the Romans to have | 
their blouds riſe at Lncizs Marces ; for that by ſubtilties, wiles and 
craft he went abont to facilitate his Vi&ories againſt the Macedonian 
Perſeus ? When Meander of Samos flying to the Spartans from the 
Perſian Forces, declared what Wealth he had brought along, and how 
much he would give toCleomenes their Governor 3 Cleomenes preſent- 
ly repairs to the Sexate : And tells them, [t woxld be well if they baniſht 
their Samian gueſt, leſt he might perſuade ſome Spartan to be wicked. 
The name of Great had not been undeſervedly given to Alexander, 
for telling one that perſuaded him to take the Advantage of a dark 
night to ſet upon his Enemy Darixs : No, ſays he, I had rather repent 
my Fortune then bluſh at my ViGory : And ina Chriſtiax it deſerv'd a 
high applanſe, Conrade the firſt Emperor of Germany; who when Mj- 
fcus (who perſiſted in his Fathers Rebellion) not being able to de- 
fend himſelf againſt the Emperors puiſſance, tled to Waldericas Duke 
of Bohemia, and he after promiſing proteQion and aſliſtance (to work 
his own ends) privately treated with the Emperor for delivering him 
| into. 
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into his hands. The Emperors Heroic Heart, diſdaining fo baſe a 
Treachery, or to gain an Enemy by Compliance with ſo great unwor- 
thineſs, ſent word to Miſicws, That he would do well either to ſubmit 
himſelf to him, or provide himſelf of a ſurer San@uary ; for that his 
pretending friend would betray him. Doubtleſs there is a moral Gal- 
lantry in Nature that will leada man to any thing but poorneſs and [-- 
direfion. And certainly, 'tis more ſafe to truſta poor good Natur'd 
Publican, than any ſuperciliousand high pretending Phariſee. I ſhall 
ſurely much ſuſþe#F that Religior, which hath not got the maſtery of 
Pride, Intemperance, and Deceit. There 1s a genuine Clearneſs that 
looks braver than all the nick-nam'd ſtrong abilities of over-reaching. 
To be a Man anſwerable to Davids Queries in his 15** Plalm (which 
do all point at our Converſe with men.) In the beginning it makes him 


ſtle ſeems to couple both together when he tells us ; That fearing God 
and working Righteouſneſs, makes a Man acceptable in what Nation ſo- 
ever he be. The Immolation of Beaſts and the other coſtly Oblatiors 
in the Law were the Higheſt outward duties of Religion that we read 
of; Yet never prized likethe Intireneſs of an honeſt Heart, endeavor- 
ing in all things tobear agood Conſcience towards God and towards Men. 
If we believe Solomon, the Prophets, and the Apoſtles; they will tell 
us, That to do Fuſtice and Judgment is more acceptable than ſacrifice. 
'Tis Charity and wnſpottedneſs that is the pare and wndefiled Religion. 
And indeed God hath no zeed of our Service, were it not for our 
own avail. But man hath. And purſuart to this, there are VI Com- 
mandments relating to Mar, and but IV to God: Yet indeed be- 
cauſe they cannot be divided they all make up ove Law. The World 
conſiſted of two ſorts of people, Jews and Gentiles. The true worſhip 
of the Deity was diſcovered but to oc. But the Moral Law relating 
to man was Naturally impoled onboth: and when both parties con- 
firm it, why ſhould any decry it ? I take that to be good Djvinity, 
though I have it from the Rowan Perſia. 


Duin damus id Superis, de magni quod dare lance 
Nom: poſſit magni Meſſale lippa propage : 
Compoſitum Tus, Faſqz Animi, ſan@Foſq; receſſus 
| Mentis, &- incotum generoſo pettus honeſto. 


Let's give God, what Meſala's blear ey'd Race, 
Cannot in their huge incenſe-Charger place, 
Reſolved Right; Pure thoughts; A mind raisd high ; 
A ſoul ingraind with Noble Honeſty. 


dwell in Gods Tabernacle, 1n the end 3t ſets him immoveable. The Apo-| 
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' | of ſome Reputation : otherwiſe, ſtrange ſtories detect ſome deformity 


| worſe Companiozx, than hethat ſirgrlarly loves himſelf. Think not to 
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Of Truth and Lying. 


betwixt the Truth, and Lyes. For a Lye believed is true; and} 
Truth uncredited, a Lye.But certainly, there reſts much in the Hearers 
Judgment, as wellas in the Telers Falſhood. It muſt be a probable I.ye, 
that makes the Judicious, Credulows 5 And the Relator too, muſt be 


in the ind. And in that, (as in certain natural protervities 1n the 
body) they areſeldom taking, but often beget a diſlike. They may a 
little flouriſh a mans Invention : but they much more doubtleſs will 
cry down his Judgment, and diſcover a mind that floats and is #xba- 
lanced. There is a generation of men, whoſe #zwerghed cuſtom makes 
them clack out any thing their heedleſs fancy ſprings 3 That are fo ha- 
bited in falſhood, that they can ont-lye an Almanack, or, whichis more, 
a Chancery Bill ; and though they ought to have good memories, yet 
they Le lo oſtez, that they doat laſt, not rexxember that they he at al. 
That beſides creating whole ſcenes of their own: 5 they cannot relate 
any thing cleer, and candidly: but either they muſt augment, or dimi- 
ziſh. They falſfieſo long the ſcience of Arithmetic, that by their Ad- 


lowſhip. Like Sampſons Foxes, with their Fire-brands, they leave a 
flame 1n every field they paſs through. Falſhood, like duſt caſt in the 
eyes of Juſtice, keeps her from ſeeing Truth. It often creeps even to 
the Bar at Tribunals; and there perverteth Judgment. A ſevere penalty 
were well zfliFed, where tha Advocate ſhould dare to obtrude an nn- 
truth. How can that Judg walk right, that is bemiſted in his way ? 
We can never come at either peace or juſtice, if we be not lighted 
through the dark by Trath; and Peace never abides long in any Re- 
gion where Truth is made an Exile. Certainly a Lyer, though never ſo 
plauſible, is but a defeFive of the preſent tenſe 5 being once diſcovered, 
heis look't at,not only as inconſiderate, but dangerous. He is a Monſter 
in Nature : for his Heart and Tornene, are Incongruom,and diſſentive ; 
As if upon a Human body the head of a Dog werefet on. The heart 
1s much OY bubbles up ſuch frothy Varzties. And beſides 
he that often les in diſcourſe, when he zceds not, will be ſure to doit 
ever when he zeeds. So his [ntereſt being only inward to him(elF all 
that is without hinz 15 notſet by. And doubtleſs Hrmarity hath not a 


live long in peace if thou coxverſeſt with a hing man. Nor can(t thou 


T Find to him that the tale is told, Belief only makes the difference; 


dition, and SubtraGion, they quite deſtroy the noble Rule of Fel- | 


— 


think to live long in Reputation: You can neither freely relate any 
thing after him, nor paſs a right judgment upon any thing he ſpeaks. 
It you believe him, you are deceived : If you do not believe him, he 
takes itas an affront. The way iseither to paſs himby, asnot minded ;, 


Or 
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or check hima little obliquely in his own way. As when one told 
Galba,he had bought Lamprey in Sicily five-foot-long. He anſwere@ 
him 5 That was no wozder, for there they were ſo long that the Fiſper- 
| er: uſed them for Ropes : A Lyer is the Ball of Contention that can 
ſet even Goddeſſes together by the ears. 

I could ſooner pardon ſome Crimes that are capital, than this Wild- 
firein the tozrgues, that whip's, and ſcorches whereſocver it lights. 
It ſhows ſo much Sulphurin the mind of the Relator, that you will 
ealily conclude, Itis the breath of He/. I wonder not that the Inge- 
ious bloud does boyl fo high at having the Lye giver. For ſurely, a 
Lyer is both a Coward and a Traytor. He fears the face of man, and 
therefore ſveaks behind the hittleneſs of a Lye to hide himſelf. A 
Traitor he 1s, for God having ſet him to defend his Truth,he baſely de- 
ſerts the hold, and runs to his enemics Colours. He dares not keep the 
Poſt he 1s aſſigned to,by owning of his Truth. But like a Copner (pre- 
tending Gold) he ſtamps the great Kings Image, Truth, upon Copper, 
and coarſe A/ay.W hat is that Van good for,that cannot be truſted 1n 
his own voluntary Relations?One would break that Dyal into Atoms, 
whole falſe lines only ſerve but to -i/{ead. Whoſe every (tealing M:- 
zuteattemptsto ſhame the Sz. Speech isthe Commerce of the World, 
and Wordsare the Cement of Society. What have we to reſt upon in 
this world, but the Profeſſuors and Declarations that men ſeriouſly 
and ſolemnly offer? When any of theſe fail,a Ligament of the World 
is broke : and whatever this upheld asa foxxdation, falls. Truth is the 
good mans Miſtreſs, whoſe Beauty hedares juſtifie, againſt all the fu- 
rious Tztings of her wandring enemies; 'tis the Buckler under which 
helies ſecurely covered, from all the ſtrokes of Adverſaries.Itis indeed 
a Deity; for God himſelf is Truth; and never meant to make the 
Heart and Tongue disjundtives. Yet becauſe Mar is vanity, and a lye, 
we ought to weigh what we hear. He hath an eafie faith that without 
Con(ideration believeth all thatistold. That fi will ſoon be catch, 
that will be zibling at every caſt-in-bait to ſwallow it. But for him 
whoſe weakneſs hath abandon'd him intoa Lyer ; I look upon him as 
the dregs of mankind. A Protexsin converſation, vizarded and indi(- 
guiſe: Asa thing that hath baxkrupted himſelfin Humanity, that is tobe 
contemned,and as a counterfeit to be nail'd upona poſt thathe may de- 
ceive no more. If there be truth of Tongue, T may hold a treffick with 
with menofall other vices:but take away that,and I tread upon abog, 
and quick-ſands; And, like the Prophet Waiabs Idolater, Chap.xliv. 22. 
when Iexpett deliverance as from a God, Icarry«hein my hard. 

ThoughlT ſpeak not always a/ thatis truth, yet would I never ſpeak 
any thin Falk. A Man may be over-born and kill'd : but Trxth is 
a thing Cnbecel 3 and going out of the world with him, gives him 


courage even under the Axes ſtroke. I would not value life fo dearly, 
as to purchaſe it with the poorneſs of a lye. And we ought to take 
diſcourſe fromothers, as we uſe to chuſe ſome fruits, not by their 


out-{ide, bur by their weight, and poizing them. 
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Nee citd crediderjs : Duantum citd credere ledat, 

. \ Exemplum vobis, non leve, Procris erit. 
Believenot raſbly : Harm from thence that flows, 
Dear Procrjs Fate in ſad exampleſhows. 


V. 
Of Preparing againſt Death. 


He life of man is the Inceſſable walk of time; wherein every 
_ moment isa ſiep, and pace to Death. Even our growing to per- 
fedion, 18a progreſs to decay. Every thought we have, isa ſand run- 
ning out of the glaſsof life. Every letter that I now write,ts ſomthing 
cut off from the meaſure of my being here. 

But ſince no man can be happy, in the life that is affrighted with the 
fear of dying; It ought to be our principal care, either to put off 
Death; or, overcome the fear of it. Elfe, while we have /ife, we ſhall 
not exjoy it : but daily with the fear of dying, dye. To put off Death, 
is notin Man todo. F7xt Fate (without him) dooms him onceto dye. 
The Decree is paſt, and no Appeal isleft. To avoid Death totally 
therefore, 'tisin vain, to try : We may ſomtime court him into a for- 
bearance: But the whole worlds wealth is'4 bribe tooſmall to win him 
to acquittance, Yet the fear of Death is not Invincible. It 15a Giant 
to the weak, but a Pigmy to the wel-reſolved. We may maſter that, 
and then though we cannot totally overcome Death,we may conter: 


therefore fit, we take heed of ſuch things asare like Myltiplying-glaſ- 
ſes, and ſhew fears either more xumerows, or bigger, far than they are. 
Such are Inexpe@ation, Unacquaintance, want of Preparation. 


warded, or avoided. A ſurpriſe alone is torture. Init,l have not time to 
think,till the time of thinking be too late. 'Tis falling from a precipic? 
in. the dark. A manisat the bottom,beforehe knows heis from the top. 
The ſoul is over-whelm'd with horror, which 1s infinitely blacker by 
it'snot being look'd for, Belſazzars knees had never beat each other, 
if he hadexpeted the hand to appear.. When Accidents like Thieves, 


' unthought on, ſet upon us; the conſternation gives the deeper wound. 
| It is worſe for the time than hargizg ; for it choaks the ſpirits, as to 
| Spirits in-the night.they flaſh He/-fireinto our face, and drive'us from 
! our wits and hopes : And our #errors are the more;becauſe wededi-- 
! cate thattime to reſt, without expe@ing onght that ftiould affright us; 
C 'Onacquaintarice. Familiarity takes away fear 3 when matters not 
uſual prove Indutions to terror. The firſt time the Foxſaw the Lion, 
he feared him as death; [The ſecond, he feared him, but not ſo wnch; 
{ Thethird time, he grew more bold, and patied by:him without quas, 
BY king. 


him; or,ſo brave him, as to make him ſmile, not frown upon us. Ir is | 


| help; but lets them live, to cruciate and vex without remedy. Like | 


 InexpeHation. The ſudain blow aſtoniſies: but foreſeen, is either | 
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king. The praGtis'd Seaman ſmiles at ſtorms,that others dare not look 
on. A Lion 1snot frightfulito his Keeperz and Maſtiffrare not fierce, 
but whenthey, meet with ſtrangers. Every report of a Musket ſtartles | 
the new-come Soxldier : but ranging through the fury of two or three | 
Battels, he then can fearleſs ſtand a breach, and dares nndaunted look 
Death 1n the face. 1 9 bel +, 

Laſtly, Wart of Preparatioz. Muſt not he be over-come, that; un- 
arm'd, meets his weapon'd Enemy? : God, that by his Providence, is a- 
kin to wiſe men, and ſo does uſually. protett the prudert, is not ob-! 
liged to preſerve the fool. He that does firſt 4bardorr himſelf, by his 
own example teaches athers to doſo too. When I am prepared for 
the worſt, the worlt'cannot diſmay me : but prepared, I muſt lye 
downand yield. Even premeditation alone,is a piece of defence. Nee- 
ligence not only invites the Foe; but leaves open all our Ports, and 
Avenues for him:to enter at. The difference is not much between not | 
meeting an evil, and being prepar d for't. | bo | 

Leſt, then, I make my death ſeem more ferrible to me; than indeed 
it is, I will firſt dayly expe&it, It were madneſs, to think, I ſhould 
never arrive at that, to which I am every 'minute goirg.. If an Ene- 
29, that I cannot reſjſe, ſhall threaten that within'ſuch a ſpace, he will 
aſſault and plunder me, but will not tell methe preciſe time 3 ſhall T; 
not every hour look for him; It was Plato's: opinion, ' That the wiſe | 
mans life, wasthe meditation of death. And to expe@ it, is to give 
the blow a meeting, and break the ſtroke : Not to expett it, is a ſt»pi- 
dity; ſince the world hathnothing that is like a Reprieve. The Phzlo- 
ſopher will tell us,as well as the Divine; That,Omne Humanum Genws, 
quodcung: eſt, quodcung erit, morti damnatum eſt. -All Humanity that 
either is, or ſhall be, once ſhall dye. And ſurely then, he is but dead | 
already, that does not look for death. A Glaſs' though itbe brittle, 
be lately xept) may laſt log. But Mar preſerv'd declines. His Child-' 

0d, Youth, Virility, and Age, they are but ſeveral ſtages poſting him: 

to death. He may flouriſh till about fifty, and may dye any day before: 
But after that, he laxguiſhes like an OFober Fly, till at laſt he weakly | 
withers to his grave. 

Secondly, I will grow to be acquainted with zt,by conſidering what 
itis. And certainly, well look't into, he 1s rather lovely, than a Mon- 
ſter : Tis Fancygives himthoſe hideows ſhapes we think him in. It 1s 
a ſoftand cafe Nothing ; the ceſſation of Life's fundGions, Ation's ab- 
ſence, and Nature's ſmooth repoſe, Certainly, it is no more to dye.than 
to be bory. Wefelt no pain coming into the world; nor {ball we in 
the aF of leaving it. Though in the firſt, one would believe there | 
| were more of trouble than in the latter. For we cry coming into the | 
world, but quietly and calmly leaveit. When Socrates was adviſed by : 
| his friends, Thatif not for his own ſake, yet for that of his children | 
and acquaintants;he would. havea care to preſerve himſelf from death: 
He preſently tells them; That as for his children, God that gave them, 
would have a care of them : and for his friends, (if he dyed) he ſhould - 
| Z t 
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the other world find the like, or. better - and thoſe that here he left, would 


| but a very little while ftay from bim. Whatis there that in Death is 


terrible, more than our unwillingnefs to dye © Why ſhouldI be azgry, 
when my Prince repeals my bariſherent, and admits me hore to my 
Conntry, Heaven? When the Soul (like a Swallow,ilipt down a Chinny ) 
beats up and downin reſtleſs wart and daryger; Deathis the opened 
Caſement that gives her reſt and liberty from perury, fears, and ſnares. 
'Tis Natwresplay-day,thatdelivers manfrom the thraldom of the worlds 
School to the. freedom of his Fathers family. The Philoſopher will tell 
us(take it which way you will) whether the Sozl periſhes,or be tran- 
ſhted,there is either noz/,or much good,in Death. But when weknow 
the Soul is Jamorte,and purchaſed to be a Veſſel of Everlaſting Hoxor, 
what ſhould affright «v2 unleſs we fear to be happy. When my deat 

approaches, 1 am growing to [-wortality, commencing Do@or, and 
beginning to underſtand all thoſe crabbed Criticiſms that puzzle here 
Aertalivy. It frees me from the ſcorns of life, the azalice and the 
blows of Fate, and puts me 1na condition to become 7zonlnerable.” Tt 


It lays meinthe rank with K3zgs, and lifts me up to Deity. 

Laſtly, I will endeavour to be prepared. Neither'ſxrpriſe, nor 
ſrrangeneſs can burt me, if Tbe ready for both. He defeats the Tyrant 
of his feaſt, thatis ſo prepar'd as not to ſhrink at forment. The way 
to dye undanntedly, is to do that before, which we ought to do, when 
dying. He that always waits upon God, is ready whenſoever he calls. 
E will labor to ſet my accounts even, and endeavour to fird Godſuch 
tomein my lfe, asT would in death he ſhould appear. If I cannot 
put off Humanity wholly, let me put off as much as [car; and that 
which I muſt wear, let me but looſely carry. When the Afe@ions are 
glewed tothe world, Death makes not a Diſfolution, buta Fra&ion ; 
and not only ſeparates the ſoul, but tears it away. So the pain and the 
hazard is more. He is a happy mar that lives fo, as Death at all times 
may find at leiſure to dye.. And if we conſider, that weare always in 
"Gods hand; that our Leaſe is but during pleaſure,and that we areneceſ- 
fitated once to dye : As we ſhall appear I»fidels, not to truſt a Dejty, 
ſo we mult be fools, to firugele j; now we can neither coxquer, nor 


way which hath been pafs'd through by all that have /zv'd, and nuiſt 
be by all that ſhall /ive? We pray, undreſs, and prepare for ſleep, 
that 1s not one #ight long; and ſhall we do leſs for Death, in whoſe 
arms we mult reft priſoners, till the Angel with his Trumpet ſummons 
him forth to reſign #5 2 This will not make life more troubleſome, but 
more comfortable. He may play that hath done his tack. No Steward 
need fear a juſt Lord, when his accounts are evex and always ready 
drawn up. 1t 1 get the Sorand Heir to be mine,the Father will never 


| hold off. Thus living, I may dye at any time, and be afraid at otime; 


Who dyes Death over every day, if he does not kill death outright : at 


leaſt he makes himtame with watching him. 
VI. Againſt 


—— - 


mounts me up beyond the wiles and reaches of this unworthy world. 


defend. What do wedo living, if we be afraid of traveling that high- | 
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V I. 
Againſt Extreme Longings. 


171 


Xtreme Longings in a Chriſtian (for the things of this world) I 
[+ ſeldom ſee ſucceed wel: Surely, God means fo to temper his, as | 
he would not have them violent inthe ſearch of a temporal bleſſing : or, | 
elſe he knows our frailty ſuch, as we ſhould be more taken with the 
fruition of a benefit, than the Author. Proſperities are ſtrong pleaders 
for (i : but troubles are the ſecret Tutors of goodneſs. How many 
would have been /oft, if they might have but found the enjoyment of 
their owr deſires £ "The too —_— purſuit of zemporals, is a kind of 
mental Idolatry, wherein we priſe our deſires beyond our duty; and 
negleing our ſubmiſſzor to a Providence, we over-value our own 
frail ends, and ſet them up as another kind of Deity. So we ſomtimes 
have our wiſkes, but with ſuch ſucceſs,as Pyrrbus had in his wars : who 
in two Battails againſt the Romrars, gain'd his viFories with ſo great 
loſs, that he told his applauding friends, One viFory more would ab- 
ſolutely zndo him. Agrippina's, Occidat modd Imperet, proved a pro- 
pheſfie of her own deltruction. When it comes to that, We mult have 
children or we dye; weexpoſe our ſelves to be our ſervants drudees, 
andon our krees, andin our boſorrs, nurſe up their i/egitimate Iſſues. 
| We lay our ſelves open to unlawful praices, for obtaining what we 
covet ; and,like teeming worren, we anary if we failof what we long 
for. Death had not flownin among the Pxails, if Iſrael had not been 
too much 7»petuoxs after them. Let him that eats too greedily,beware 
he does not ſurfeit. 1 have known a Falco: upon her down, come 
(miſſing her quarry) ſþit her ſelf upon the Falconers pole. Our ſenſes 
are not clear when they are bornalong in a hurry. Who rides upon 
ſpeed, ſees matter but in paſs; his eye 1s ſo ſodainly ſnatcht from the 
obje&,that he neither knows whither he goes,nor what he leaves. When 
we are t00 eager upon what we deſire, we become like children, frow- 
ard,and crying, till we = therod upon us. "Tis but blind and belſtial 
metal to be rampant after what we affect. Likea ſhip in a ſtorm, when 
our Anchor (Moderation) 1s goxe, we float before the raging winds. 
When we proceed calmly, we have time to look about us, and may 
walk ſecure :. But prickt on fiercely, we bait our own fharp hook; and 
put our ſelves 1nto a poſture of being deceived, | 
Quiſquis trepidns pavet, vel optat, 
Ludd non (it ſtabilis, ſuiq, jurts 3 
 Abjecit clypeum, locoq;, motus, © 
Nedit, qua valeat trahi, catcnam. 
'Who not himſelf, #»ſteady ſteers, 
But paſſrorrately hopes, or fears 5 
Quits his defexce.: He looſely fits, . 
And his own chair, to draw him, knits. my 
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Is the judgment of the grave Boetizs. When God commands ſobriety 
and patience, ſhall Mar: preſume to ſhew himſelt iztemperate? Hethat 
makes haſte tobe rich, ſhallnot be without ſin. So, though the thing 
we aimat, begood in it ſelf; yet who can tell, whether it ſhall be good 
tous? St. Auguſtine will tell us, That he which prays for the things of 
this life, is ſomtimes gratiouſly heard,and often gratiouſly refuſed. The 
Phyſician, better than the fc knows what betits his health. He that is 
not heard tohis ſenſe, is often to his ſafety. UndiſiraGedly to ule the 
means is good; but to give up our ſelves to paſſion, is undoing. If the 
thing I covet, be good, I.cannot truſt it into better hands than Provj- 
dence and Induſtry. But hethatis w3olert in his queſ#, takes himſelf from 
thoſe Prote@ions ; and rowls upon his own vaiz fancy. That which 
the wiſe man ſays of Arger, may hold of all other Paſſ;ors, They reſt 
in the boſome of Fools. What, ſhall the faculties of the Noble Soxl, 
made to contemplate Heaven, and the Sacred Deity, ſtoop ſo low, as 
tobe wholly taken up. with temporal and terreſtrial vanities 8 "Tis like 
an Emperor catching Flies, Saturn, that is the higheſt Planet, is the 
ſloweſt in his motion. Sure he, that in a brave ſerenity can bear up him- 
ſelf trom being a ſave to himſelf; that can be content ſomtimes, to 
take the Cloud for his guide, as well asthe fires that looks upon what 
he would have, with a quietnels in his appetitionz that can calmly wiſh, 
and wart : It is he, that may be written Mar. It I can, I will never 
extremely covet. When I dote upon any thing here below, like a ſoxl- 
dier T break my rank, andift I na 6 be not awed in again, by my 
Commander, Reaſon; Tamin the way of being either kz{/d, or priſoner. 
Beſides, 'tis ſo like either the m——_ of a Woman, or the rudeneſs 
of, a Clown, that indeed, I thereby proclaim to all men, that I want 
bath ſtrength, and breeding. 


tt 
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V IL 
Of Prayer. 


T is not an eafie matter for men of inferior rank, to get acceſs or 
' freedom of conference with one that is an Earthly Prince. Admiſſion 
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toa/,would weighhimdown toa ſave. He cannot be a Center large 
enough to receive all the lives that come from the vaſt Circumference, 
But had hean Ear for al, he could not have wherewith to grant and 


| 


/but he ſhould be ſure to iz#poerifo 


ſatisfie all. Nor were men ſure to ſpeed,although they were admitted. 


He that to all ſhould great what is &ked, would quickly leave him- 
ſelf nothing at all to grant - he _— perhaps zxrich (ome others ; 
im(elf. How great then is the 
freedom and the Prerogative of the devont Chriſtian, who hath a reve- 
renceand an affeFior to the greatneſs and the goodneſs of his God £ 
Though he often lives here 1n a flight eſtcex.among men; yet by his 
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prajers and the ardent effufion of his groans and wiſhes he can _y 


confer 


CC 


by a towring flaw, mounts him to the boſom of the:great Creator'; 


him to coze, and promiſes a plcaſing. or happy return; which he | 
ſhews in fulfilling his deſires, or better : fitter for him. In reſpe&t-of 
whom the greateſt Mozarchis more mean than the baſeſt V2ſal, in:re- 
gardof the moſt mighty and moſt puifſant Emperor. Max doesnot near 
ſo much exceed the worſt of Creatures,as God above doth hize. What 
if I be not kown to the Nizzrods of the world, the Pharaohs and the 
Ptolemies of this Ftgypt : I can ſpeak to Him, to whom they all as well 
as I muſt bow. My admiſſzon isas eafte as theirs,and by my humble Pray- 
ers (unleſs my own offences hinder) I never am debarr'd acceſs. 'Tis 
the Coloquy that continues the friendſhip 'twixt God and Mazz. We 
ſce thoſe thataredaily attendant upon great Perſons, by the benefit of 
their acceſs and conference, have a greater prevalency with them, than | 
thoſe perhaps of greater parts, that live as ſtrangers to them. And we 
cannot think, but he which prays often, by that means comes ac- 
quainted with God : If the Noblenets of Maz be ſuch, that he will 
be more civil, and tenderer to him, that is obſequioxs and reſpetive to 
him,by coxtizued addreſſes,and expreſſang hisſole dependenceto be upon 
him ; than tic willto one that looks not after him: Surely, God will 
much more take notice of him, that by aſſid#uowrand frequent applica-| 
tions makes himiclt familiar with his Dezty. It would incourage one) 
in Prayer, to read what St. Augyſtine hath Metaphorically enough de- 
liverec! us, Oratio Deum ungit, ſed Lacryma compunegit 5 hec lemt, illa 
cogit : Prayer anoints God: butWeeping pierceth Him: that appeaſeth, | 
this compels Him. However, it 15 ſo Eſſential a part of Reliezor, that | 
I think I am not amiſs,if T ſay, There can be 2oze without zt : We read | 
not of any Religion, the Thief had, beſides his Prayer on the Croſs : 


from a bad life to Paradiſe. And ſurely, May of all other creatures, 
would be the molt miſerable without zt. When he is ſhut up in Priſon: ) 
when he is 1nany accidental darger z when he hath faln into diſplea- | 
ſure, by his offence and diſobedience 3 -where is his friend, where his | 
ſupport, where his recoxciler, if this be wanting £ I had rather be.de-+ 
prived of all the ſolaces of this life; yea, and the Ordinances that tend | 
to a better, than bedebar'd of- recourſe to my God by Prayer, \.Next | 
to Chriſt, it is Mans Mediator;to re-inſtate him- in the: favor of : an |: 
offended Deity, *Tis the Moſes that opens the Rack, and brings Iſract 
food in the Wilderneſs. Tis the Sun, thati gives Jeremy tight in the 


| keeps them from ſo!muchas | ſgizg in the. midſt of fierceſt flames. It 


| UPON |! 
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who not only hears his [ztreaties, but delights in hisrequieſts ; 7nvites | 


Yet we ſee, by the wercy of our Saviour, it preſently convey'd him |, 


— — 


Dungeon. It puts a mnzzel on the Lions jaws, thatelſe would tear. a;| 
Darxiel. 'Tis the Angcl, that walking with the Children inthe furnace, | 


attaques the Suns {witt ſteeds.z, and, like 4 Sentinel, commands them | 
;/fard, in the ſpeedof their full career.. With reverence beitſpoken, |: 


| #9 


| confer with the King of Heaven. Prajer penetrates th hall the: CeNnT.ll. 
clouds and ſpheres. It makesa mana kind of Intimate mit jd and EARN 
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'Tisa kindof Char caſt upon the Alwighty,@ ptiwerful;thar it preveils | 
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upon Oneripotency, and makes God that we ſue unto,to becomea ſutor 
unto us; Let me alone (as if he were held) was beg'd of Moſes, when 
Moſes importuned him. Certainly, becauſe God ſaw it fo abſolutely 
xeceſſery tor his children, He would not leaveit inthe power of Maz 
to take it from them. Rowes Empire, in all her tex Perſecutions, could 
not take this from Chriſtians. This they could make uſe of in the dark 
without a Tongve, and in the midlt of all their Eremries, while their 
Tormentors ſtood and watcht them. Load a man with chairs, let him 
lye upon the rack or Grid-zrons,leave him but alive heart, and Prayer 

1] dwell there out of the Tyrarts reach, and comfort him, And 
doubtleſs then it ſpeaks Gods heavieſt Judgment, when men are ſeared 
up by a ſpirit that cannot pray. Who can apprehend any thing more 
miſerable thana Judas or a Spira, both ſhut out from Prajer # It de- 
prives the Soxl of hope ; and then is Deſpair let in, with that Immor- 
tal worm,the terrors of eternal guilt. He gives up himſelf toperdition 
that negle&s to give himſelf to Prazer. Maz: was never ſo great an [- 
dependent.but every minute he muſt need hisGod.And if he makes him- 
ſelf a ſtranger, can he expeCtto be heard as a Friend? Other ſacrifices 
of the Law have ſomtimes met witha check ; but this from a ſincere 
heart is an gffering that isever pleaſing : and importunity does not give 
offence. If it prevail'd uponthe #zj«ſt Jadg, will not the moſt righteous 
God be gain'd upon £ And indeed, what is it can ſend us away empty, 
but our own ſizes £ For if it carry us not ſafely through all the roads of 
danger, the fault is in oxr ſelves not it, Like a faithful Companion when 


friends, wealth, bealth, honor, and life, isJeaving us, this holds us by 


the hand and leads us to overlook, the ſhades of Death. When ſpeech 
is gone, it lifts up hands and eyes ; and inſtead of Langrage groans. 


VIIiL 
The Vertuous Man v a wonder. 


F it were true when David lived, There 3s none that doth good, 110 
[ z0t one ; How canitbe leſs in theſe t:»:es,when the long Series of 
Pratice, hath heightned, and hebituated Mar in vice, beyond that of 
paſſed ages? The Virtuows man therefore doubtleſs muſt be a Worrder. 
That Fire tsof an unuſual compoſure, that is made to bar: in Water : 
And ſo muſt his Temper be,that can hold his Heat and Brightneſ5,com- 
paſſed: with Corruptions' waves, and courted by thoſe temptations 
every where, that (like the ambient azr ) encircle him. That I ſee 
men wicked, it is no marvel atall.' Batea man Edxcation, and 'tis Na- 
tural for himto beſo. . Fol is bound up with the life of a chi/d. And 
fince Vice is a Declination, ſurely Man 1s born to il, as heavy things 
fink downward. And then how much eafier isitfalling down the Hill, 
than cliz:bing #t £ When the handſome curtezan Theodata,vaunted to 


Socrates, how much ſhe was to be efteem'd before him; becauſe ſhe 
| could 
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could gain many proſelytes from him, but-he none atallfrom her : He 
reply'd, it was no worderz for ſhe ledmen\down theeefeand deſcend-|' 
ing road of Vice, while he compell'd. thetbitothethorey and aſcentive | 
path of Virtue. They that are tyded down-theſtream: of looſereſs, 
have much theadvantage otrhoſethat follow goodreſsVretae dwellsat 
the head of the Rzver 3 towhich we cannotget but by rowing m—_ 
the Current. Beſides thoſe zrclinations that ſway the ſoul” to 24, - the 
way Is broader, and more ſtrewed' with \ gilded pleaſures;:' He: that 
walks through a /arge field, hath only a zarrow-path to guide him right 
in the way. Burt on cither-ſfide whata wide room hath he to wender 
in 2 What Latitude can bound a prophaneWit, or a' laſcivious Fancy ? 
the looſe torrgue lets fly at all, while the ſober David ſets a Watch at 
his lips, and examines all his Langnage ere it paſſes. Every Virtue hath 
two vices,that cloſe her up in cxriozs lizrits : and if ſhe ſwerve,though 
never ſo /ittle, ſhe _— ſteps into Error. Life is a paſſage 'twixt 
S$:ylla and Charybdzs, miſling the Chanel; our Bark is preſently ſackt 
into ſhip-wrack: Religion hath Superſtition, and Profaneſs.\ Fortitude 
hath Fear, and Raſhneſs : Liberality, Avarice, and Prodigality : Ju- 
ſtice, Rigor, and Partialityz and fo thelike in others; ' which have 
made ſome to define Virtue to be nothing elſe but a: mear between 
two extremes. The truth 1s, the track of Virtue is a ive way, tis walk- 
ing upon an edge. And were there not. a ſtar within that guides and 
ſhoots its rays of comfort; Nature would hardly takethe pairs tobe 
virtuows. Verine is a war wherein a man be perpetual ſentinel. 'Tisan 
Obelisk that requires many Trophnesto the ere&ing it 3 and, though 
founded inthe Earth (may, ) his ſpire does reachto Heaven. Likethe 
Paln-tree though it hath pleafant fruit, itis hard tocomeby, forthe 
ſtem is not ealte to climb. Vir bongs, citd nec fieri, nec intellgs poteſs : 
nam ille, alter fortaſſe tanquam Phenix, anno quingenteſimo naſcitur. A 
ood man 1s neither quickly made, nor cafily underſtood : for like the 
henix, he by accident 1s born, but oze1n 500 years. And this was 
Seneca's opinion. To which not unfutable, is that of ” "gs 
Judex ipſe ſur, totum ſe explorat ad unguem, Ec. 
Offenſus pravis, dat palmam & premia retis, ec. 
| Vir bonus & ſapiens, qualem vix repperit ullun | 
Millibus e multis hominmm, confultss Apollo. 
Who's his his own Jzde, himſelf doth all ÞIrdite, ec. 
Who hates the bad, rewards good, crownsthe right, &c. 
'Monglſt many thouſends, learn'd Apollo can, 
Thus wiſe and good, ſcarce find oze ſingle man. 
| And indeed Virtue hath thisin it, It is a ſ{7p that rides among 
' the Rocks; 18 exerciſed in Sufferings, and in — It is a 
Sceva's ſhield, throng'd with the arrows of the Exmemy. Who had | 
known of Matizs Scevola, if his hearts Reſolution had not left his 
hand i»ſerſible of flames £ Where had been the memory of our Mar- 
tyrs, if their Pagan perſecutors had not given them the glory of their 
Tormentss | 2 ad 228 b 
Non | 
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'(Non:eſt ad A ra.mollzs & terris via. —— 
' | r1[mperia dura tolle, quid Virtws erit © 
 FromEarthto Heaver,the way's nor ſoft,nor ſmooth — 
: In:eaffe things, brave Virtne hath noplace. - | 

Like mid-' wine, we-canquickly rowl and tumble us in themire 
of Vice : but'to'be a Virtuons man, 1s toil and expugnation, 'tis win- 
ning of a City.by inches ; for we muſt not only make good our own 

ound, but we muſt repel :our Exemries, who will aſſault us; even 
rom every room we' paſs by. If in Vice there be a perpetual Graſ- 
ſation, there muſt be in'virtue a g—_ Vigilence : and'tis not e- 
nough to beinceſlant, but it muſt be univerſal. In a Battail we fight 
not but.in complete Armor. Virtue is a Cataphra@: for in vain we 
arm one\Limb, while the other is without a defence. T have known | 
a man lain.in hiseye, while (all elfe armed) he hath but peered at | 
bis Enemy. 'Tis the good mar is the World s wwiracle; he is not only | 
Natures miſtreſs, but Arts maſter-picce, and Heavens mirror. To be 
ſoaked in Vice is to grow bur after our breed, But the good man 1 
will worthily zzagnifie; Heis beyond the Mauſoleum or Epheſian Tem- 

le. To bean Honeſt man is tobe more than Nature meant him. His 
birth is as rare as the change of Religion, but in certain few periods of 
time. Likethe only true Philoſophers ſtone, he canunalchymy the Allay 
of life, and by a certain celeſtial ſuperfetation, turn all the braſs of 
this world into Gold. He it 1s that can carry on his Bark againſt all 
the ing winds, that can make the thorny way pleaſant, and un- 
intangle the i#cuzmbrances of the Earth. A wiſea virtuous man, though 
he be in miſery, he is but like a black, Lanthorn in the night, He ma 
ſeem dull and dark to thoſe that are about him, but within he is fa}l 
| Light and Brightneſs, and when he liſts to open the door, he can 
ſhew it. 


I X. 
Of Yenial Sins. 


Hat ſ-215 there which we may account or little or verial, un- 
leſs comparatively ? If we look at the Majeſty offended ; that 
is finite. If welook at the corruption offending, that would be i- 
finite. And then as to the very Extity of ſir 5 How can there be a 
| leſs ininfizites £ ſince every infinitemuſt needsrunout beyond the line 
; Of Degrees. What therefore doth aggravateor diminiſh ſ#-,ariſes out 
| of circumſtance; the = firſt original of ſe being equally in all pri- 
n 


vation. In the mian, I findthere are but two opinions of {7 - One | 
concludes, every ſw: Mortal; The other holds, ſome tobe but Verial : | 
The firſt cryes up Gods Juſtice, the other may letin his Mercy. The 
reformed way (as fin) ſays, Every ſi: in it ſelf is Mortal; So that 
every thought wethink, every action we commit, either is no ſi 5 | 
| or ! 
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or clſe is ſuch as without a Sevionr links us into Hell for evet : there 
| to be Tormented to Eternity. | 
The Church of Romweisnot ſohighly ſevere. Some ſis they can al- * 
low to be but Verzal; ſuch as obligenot man to the Puniſhment of Eter- 
nal death: which indecd is a Life endleſs, in endleſs torment. But yet ' 
| they allow them tobe ſuch as deſerve Prniſhment, although ſuch as - 
are ealily pardonable: remiſſible of conrſe, or expiable by an ealic | 
| penitence, And three ways they tell us they become werrial, | 
Firſt, 1s that which 1s Veal in it's kind + As an Idle Word. | 
Secondly, Sin may become Verial by evert : As a mortal fin by true | 
Repentance may become Verial. 

Thirdly, a {iz may be venial either by Infirmity or Tenorance,when 
thoſe (they ſay) that are done out of either of theſe, neither xced a 
Savieurs paſſion to ſatisfie tor them, nor oblige man in himſelf to be ! 
bound to a perpetnity of puniſhment : but by a ſhort penitence or a little, 
fmneing 1n a Purgatory-fire, they ſhall vapor away as things that never. 
were done. I intend not here to diſpute the Truth of either of theſe 
opmions. I believe it we take ſmeither way, we ſhall quickly find! 
enough that (both out of duty and prudence) may fright us from com-! 
mittingit : It all be mortal, we need no more; All arguments are! 
leſs thanthat, to which nothing more can be added: it the puniſh-| 
ment be eternal, whatever is ſaid wore,is leſs. Buttake ſir in the wilder | 
ſenſe, and ſhould we grant it verial 3 Yet certainly thereis caule e-} 
nough to beware: for albeit ſome have made ſo ſlender account of ſins 
that are Verjal, as to rank them but with ſtraws and 7rifles, eaſily com- 
mitted and ascalily wiped off: Blots with the ſame breath made and 
expunged. Yea the Noble St. Avgnſtine (Sermon. de ſan&tjs 41. & in| 
ſentent3s cap. 46.) informs us, Nor juſtitiam impedire nec animam occi- | 
dere venialia Peccata ; That wvenial ſins, neither hinder Juſtice, nor 
deſtroy the Soul. Yet I find divers that upon deliberation have ſigned 
them with ſo black a brand, that every wiſe Chriſtian will think them 
Rocks as dangerous as thoſe that ſplit the ſhip, and periſh all the; 
fraight. A Titfany with leſs than pin-holes will let in water as well | 
as the wide-ſpaced Cive. They ſay, Venial {tz may become Mortal 
four manner of ways : - v7 

x{t. Out of Conſcience. For, be the matter never ſo flight;as but to 
ht a Ryſbfromthegrourd, yet done againlt Conſcience 1t packs the Au- 
thor to Hell. Yea though the Conſcience be Erroneoms. 

21y. Out of Complacency. It 1s the ſame St. Augnſtines 5 Nullum 
Peccatium ade ef veniale, quod non fiat mortale dum placet.. No ſm 
can be ſo vernzal, but that delight in it will make it Mortal. . 

3ly. Out of Diſpoſition, Becauſe by often _—_ into venial fins 
a man is diſpoſed unto mortal; by the proclzvity, and tendency of his 
| own Corruptions : Wherefore St. Gregories caution may be of very 
good uſe unto us, Vitaſtz Saxa grandia 3 Vide ne obruaris Arena. Let 
the Mariner that hath ſcap'd the Rocks, take heed he be not wrack't 
upon the Sands. | | 


| 
' 
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4ly. Outof Progreſſzon. For though Sz: at firſt puts up a pleaſing 
head, and ſhews but a modeſt venial:ty : yet, if it be not check, it 
quickly ſwells to what is ſad and mortal. And beſides theſe, they are 
content to admit of ſever ſeveral dangerows effets of thoſe ſims that 
thus they ſxooth for venials. 

Firſt, they ſay even the petty venial does oblige a man to Puniſh; 
ment: Nay, if a mandies with Mortal and Verial ſins together, he 
ſhall be puriſit eternally for both. 

21y. It ſoils the ſoul, tis the duſt of that Charcoal which with its fl;- 
ing Atoms blacks the beanty of the minds fair countenance. And though 
in the Ele, Grace wipes it off, as to gnzlt; yetit does notdoit, as to 
puniſhment, but he muſtbe cleans'd in Purgatory. 

3ly. Like water caſt on fire 1t deads the heat of Charity. 'Tis the 
Cold that chills the enlivening warmth of Virtue : As piercing winds they 
hinder the frvit of piety from ripening, and by degrees inſen(ible,they 
ſteal us into drowſineſs and Lethargy. | 

4ly. It wearies and loads the ſoul,that ſhe cannot be ſo ative in good 
as ſhe ought. Like Beſs and Vervels they may jingle and perhaps ſeem 
to adern ; but indeed they hinder our flight, are but ſpecious Fetters, 
and proclaim usin anothers property. | Pl a 

5ly. They keep #5 back from glory : and whereas without them, we 
might paſs the zeareſt way to Heaver, they make us go about by Pur- 
gatory; where we mult ſiey and bathe; and file, and burn off all 
our Rift. 


increaſes it, wetrifleupon theſe, and leſſer: it. Every good ation con- 
tributes a Ray to the lyſtreat a Chriſtians Crown, but neele@ alone ex- 
poſes it to famiſhfromits brightneſs. 

7ly. They are often occaſions of mortal fins : They are Natures kiſſes 
that betray ws to Incontinence. They arethe ſparkles and the Redneſs of 
that Wine which oft iztice to Drunkenneſs. Therefore takenow which 
fide you pleaſe, withall theſe conſiderations where is the offence that 
juſtly we can court little 2 That Galethat blows me to a wrack among 
the Rocks,beit never ſo gentle,is tome theſame witha Tempeſt,and cer- 
tainly in ſome reſpets more dangerows. All will /abor to withſtand a 
ſtorm, but danger unſuſpetted is not car'd for. There be far more deaths 
contrafted out of the wrperceiv'd irregularities of diet, than by oper 
and apparent ſurfeits. If they be leſs in quality, they are more in mm- 
ber; and their mwltitude equals them, to the others greatneſs. Nolite 
conternere venialia quia minima ſunt, ſed timetequia plura; Deſpiſe 
not verial ſms,becauſethey are ſw»: but rather regard them becauſe 
they are mary, was St. Auguſtines Counſel of old. The Aggregation 


{of Atoms, made at firſt the Worlds huge Maſs. And the Aggrega- 


tion of drops did drown it when it was-made. Who will think that 
wound ſmal, that gives a {udain Hylet,"1f not to death, to diſeaſe g 
If great Sins be killing, the ſmall ozes take us Priſoners, and then 
weareat the mercy of the Enemy. Like the Aſhes from the Mount 


Veſuvins, 


61y. They diminiſh our glory: for, while we ſhouldbe doing what | 
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Veſuvizs, though ingly ſmal/and nothing z- yet in conjoyned quantities 
hu embarrenall the fields about it; The Graſs though the ſmalleſt of 
plants yet 7umeronſly increaſing,it covers all the face of the Earth : the 
mizling rain makes fouler way,than the violence of a right down ſhower. | 
Great ſins and public | will avoid for their ſcandal and wonder ; Leſſer 
and private for their Danger and Multitude; both, becauſe the diſpleaſe 
my God, and will ruin ze. I cannot if Tlove him, but abhor what he 
loaths. 1 cannot,if I love my ſelf but beware of what will deſtroy me. 


| 


| — 


X, 
Of Memory and Forgetfulneſs in Friendſhip. 


Orgetfulneſs in Friendſhip may ſomtimes be as neceſſary as Memory : 
For tis hard to be ſo exa&ly vigilant, but that even the moſt per- 
fed# ſhall ſomtimes give and ſomtimes take offence. Hethat expetts eve- 
ry thing to be fully compleat, remembers not the frailty of Mar. Who 
remembers to9 zmch, forgets himſelf and his friends. And though per- 
haps a nan may endeavor to be tyte in all bis ways; Yethe makes 
himſelf foo Papal, that thinks he cannot err, -or that he a&Fs not what 
diſpleaſeth an other. It Love can covera multitude of infirmities, Friend- 
ſhip which is the growth of Love ſurely ought to do it zvore. When 
Ageſilaws found ſome that repized at his Government,he would not fee 
their Malignity : But commanding them to the wars with himſelf, he 
ſuffered them to enjoy both offices and places both of om and profit 
in the Army. And when they were complair'd on for the I/ managing | 
thereof,he would taketheir part and excuſethem. And by this means, 
of dangerows and under-hardenemies he form'd and ſmooth'd them into 
open and conſtant friends. He wasa Chriſt anda Savioxr that laid down 
bis life for his fheep, even whilethey were ſtraggling and averſe to his 
fold. Andit look'd as u7hanſorme when Jonas would be ſo pettiſh at the 
withering of his Gourd alone, Nor ought my Forgetfulneſs in friend- 
7p to be exercis'd only abroad, but oftentimes asto my ſelf and at 
home. If I do my friend a Courteſie, I make it none if I put him in ind 
on't; expecting a return | am kind to my ſelf, not hin; and then 
make it Traffick not Beneficence : Who looks for requital ſerves him-| 
ſelf not me, and with the Noble Bark —— like a Merchant, 
he ventures for gain. As Heaven lets his dews fall in the 2ight,ſo thoſe 
Favors are molt celeſtial and refreſh us moſt, thatare ſtoler upon us 
even while weare aſſeeþ:likethe ſragrancies in ſome plants,they exhale 
tooſocainly when expoſed to theopen Sun, What I doin friendſhip 
is gallanter, when I mind it not more. He that #el/s me of the favor 
he hath done me, cancels thedebt I ow him; he files off the Chain that 
kept me his priſoner, and with his tongue #zlooſeth the fetter that his 
hand puton, Intitling himſelf to the Check which Martial beſtoweth | 
upon his talking Poſthurmus. | 
Aa 2 Que 
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ENT-.IL, ue mihi Jn, my memint, ſemperquetencbo; 
VENEL | We igitnr. Laceo ( Poſthumee ,) tu Loqueris.... 
| .* Jrcipio quoties alicui tua donareferre, i 
FE Protinus exclamat 5 Dixerat ipſe mihz. 
No# belle quaedam facinnt thuo:: ſufficit unus 
Hic operi:, $i vis ut loquar. ipſe tace. 
-  Crede mihi, quamois ingentia,  Poſthume, dones ; 
| . AufGoris perennt garrulitate ſui. | | 
"What ( Poſthame ) thou haſt done, Ile ne're forget : 
Why ſhould 7 ſmoother't, when thouTrumpetſt it ? 
WhenlT tq any do thy gifts relate, 
He preſently replyes, I heard him ſay't. 
Same things, become not two - Here one may ſerve; 
TF1 muſt tell, dothou thy ſelf reſerve. 
i} FRY Believe me, Peſthure, though thy gifts be valt ; 
_______ They periſh when the Authorstonguerunswaſt. 
Cettainly if Lzberty beto be prefer'd before Bondage; though he in- 
jures himſelf that wpbraids his friend with ought that he did beſtow ; 
yet he does indeed (though he intend it not) befriexd him in it.- As 
the Romers did their ſlaves, he manumits me with a Cuff; afid I am 
not much. cf beholder to him for this wnkindneſsthan I was before 
forthe Benefit 3. which as 1t. is the givers Hoyor, 1o it is the takers 
Bondage. .It I be able to do a Conrteſie, Trebateit by remembring'it ; 
I blot it out, when T goabout to Text it., If I receive one; I render my 
ſelf unwoxthy of it, whenſoever Ido forget it. That is buta barren 
carth where the ſeed dyes before it comesto Ripereſs. Sutable to 
theſe, It was.thns, long ſince, enacted by the richly-ſpeaking Sexeca. 
Beneficii inter duos lex eſt. Alter ſtatins obliviſci debet dati : Alter ac. 
cepti nunquam,. £uz dedit Beneficinm, taceat : Narret, qui accepit. Be- 
tween two friexds it is the law of kindneſy, That he. that does it; forget 
it preſently : but he that does receive it,never. Lethim that beſtowsit, 
bold his tongue ; but let himthat takes it, tel... Surely that man means 
|it nobly, and it comes from his own genuine goodnsſ7, when he cares 
notto have az know it but his friend «love. But he that blows his 
Trumpet at his Als, is a Phariſee. In friendſhip, T would ever rexem- 
ber my friends kindneſs; but T would forget the favors thatl do him. 
I wouldalſo forget his zeg/e@s: but I would remember my own fail- 
ings. Friendſhip thus preſerv'd exds not but with life.  Continuance 
will extend itto the ſame effe&s, with the tes of Nature; which uſes 
to overlook the defe@s, of her own, and not to be leſo kind, though 
in ſomthing there be diſproportior, that might take her of: UE 
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X I, 


Wherein a Chriſtian excels other men, 


Here are ſeveral things whereina Chriſtian hath much the Ad- 
8 vantage of all the profeſſors of other Religions. He excels them 


Fortitude ; That is, when his cauſeis Juſt. It was well defin'd of the 
Orator, Fortitude eſt virtus pugnans pro equitate; Fortitude isa virtue 
combating 'for Jaſes: otherwiſe he ſhrinks under -the load and 
couches like 1ſachars aſs, between the twoburthens of his Cauſe and 
Conſcience. He may ſhow like Abrahaze with his brazdiſpt Sword 
above, as if he would preſently ſacrifice Iſaac himſelf: But the Angel 
(his within car > lays hold on his Arm,and ties up his hand from 
ſtriking, And-indeed courage in a bad matter may be humar policy, 
but cannot be Chriſizaz valor. At boeſt.it is but Beanty with a skar. 
And the end of intention, when it comes to diſcover it ſelf in the end 
of the AGior,will have a greater infiuenceupon the mind of waz than 
the ſucceſs,be it never ſo proſperoxs. I may be applauded by the lookers 
On; as brave and full of Fortitude. When the Bates and Flutterings of 
a Conſcience within ſhall blow up coals, and kindle nothing but flames 
that (hall coure me. If I fightin a bad Cauſe, I fight againſt my ſelf 
as well as againſt my Exemy; For beſides him, Teombat/my Soul ar 
gain(t my Body: and inſtead of one Erexy, T make my JOS at 
the leaſt. But.in a juſt cauſe, how bountiful: of all thingsis a Chriſtian e 
Nothingin the 7»veztion of man can appal his Noble Charge 'Tistrae; 
there is no Religzor, but ſome have ſealed the defencethereof with 
their lives, But certainly the World hath never draxk, a quarter ſo 
much bloud of any other Religzoz, as it hath done of. the Chriſtian. 
| The z4#ber of all other Religions put together cannot come meer the 
untold multitudes of Martyrs tor Chriſtianity 3 nor hath ever any o- 
ther increaſed, ſo with ſuffering : as if the - Martyrdow' of one were 
the watering to make another grow; ſo farfrom avoiding the fury of 
their Exemes, as they have often itched after Torments with an in- 
ward pleaſure, ſung while the Element of fire was whipping them : If 
there by ahy Ne@ar in this life, 'tis m-the ſorrows that we dure for 
goodneſs. The Cauſe gives courage, which being juſt, we are backt by a 
Melior Natura, that will not letus fear. It is ; mn Pſal. 27. 
| When God was his light, whons ſhould he-feaye He diſhonors God that 
in his cauſe gives ground, 'Who willtear a temporal King, when he 
isin pay under one that is egerzal 2 When the Perſian Varanes checkt 
Hormiſda tor his Chriſtianity, and would have perſuaded him to re- 
 |[nounce his profefiion. | His anſwer was, that he commanded that 
which was both 7-»piows and zzepoſſible, tothink that he ſhould forſake 
the God of the Univerſe to make him his friend that 'was King but 


all, in his Fortitude, in his Hope, in hisCharity, in his Fidelity. Tn his | 


of a petty part. 'When the Aged Polcarpus was urged to _ — 
de | iſt, | 
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Chriſt, he tells the Procoſ#! Herod, That fourſcore and ſix years he 
had ſerved him, and never was harmed by him ; with what Con- 
ſcience then could he tens his King that was his Saviour? And 
being threatned on with fire, -if he would not ſwear by Ceſars for- 
tune; hetells him, 'Twas his zg#orance that made him to expett it. 
For, ſays he, if you know not who I am; hear me telling you, that I 
am a Chriſtian. And whenat the fire, they would have faſtned him to 
the ſtake, the brave Biſhop cries out to let him alone as he was, For, 
that God who had erabled him to endure the fire, would exable him 
alſo without any Chains of theirs to ſtand wwmoved in the midſt of} 


flames. $o with his hands behind him, a=ſtir'd, he took his Crows. 


So may you ſee ſome Reverend Temple fix'd,not valuing all the winds, 
till fatal Violence force it down; or piece-meal elſe the eager flame di- 
geſt it intoCirders. Here was diſcovered the Noble and Heroic Na- 


tureof Chriſtianity, the ſtrongeſt courage in the weakeſt age 53 A Mag- 


| 2animity as far exceeding old Romes boaſted Scevola's: as the whole 


body, does the hand in Magnitude. When Lucius was led to Execu- 
tion he gave thanks that being diſmifed from wicked Maſters, he 
ſhould be remitted to the King of Heaven, Vidor Oticenſis tells us, 
That when Dionyſiaa Noble Matron was immodeſtly denudated and 
barbarouſly ſcourged, with a Conrage beyond her Sex and inthe widſt 
of bloud ſhe told her Tormentors, Thac what they intend for her ſhame | 
ſhould hereafter be her Glory. It is moſt true thatin matters unjuſt, 
Chriſtian Religion wheys the bloud and makes a Coward of man: But 
in matters that arc right, it advances Human Conrage beyond the ſtan- 
dard of humanity. Phayen and the commands of a Deity are in the 


eye, whereby all the Temptations of this World become #xedged and 
unprevailing, And certainly one main cauſe hereof is his Hope, where- 
in aswellas Fortitude he excels all other, as _ further by the 


Goſpels light thanany inthe world beſide. The Heathen as they lived 
in darkneſs, ſo they going to the Bed of Death without a Candle, faw 
not where they were to lye. And in the general, they ſaw nothing 
beyond Death, but either du/ Oblivion or Annihilation. Or if not 
theſe, they dyedin doubt ; which more than any thing diſtracts the 
mind in uncertainty. 

= mortem nibil eſt: ipſaque mors xihil ; 

Velocis ſpatii meta noviſſima. 

Speme ponant avidz, ſolliciti metum. 

Lueris, quo jaceas poſt obitum loco ? 

Luo non nate jacent. 

Death nothing is; and nothing in it's place : 

"Tis but the laſt point of a Poſting Race. 

The greedy, Hope : the troubled Fear lay by, 

Would'ſt know where'tis, thatafter Death men lye ? 

"Tis where thoſe are, that never yet were bory. 
Having thisfrom ſo grave an Author as Seneca we may for the moſt 


z Creed. Mahumetiſm indeed/propoſeth ſom- | 
| thing 
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thing after the bodies diflolution. But it is a ſenſual happineſs; fuch as 
the frailty of the Body is capable of ; ſuch as here they covet,they pro- 
[poſe in Paradiſe; So the change being little, the expe@ation cannot be : 
ereat, ſince life that they enjoy here 1n ſome certainty of k»owlede, will 
be rather preferr'd, than alittle bettering with the hazard that is run 
in dying. The Jew 1n part allows an i-rmortality : though the Saddy- 
ces deny it. So,their hope 1s buryed in the fame grave with them. And | 
for the major part they hold Pythagoras his Metewpſuchoſis, only limit- | 
ing it to the ſame ſyecies. And their Fear is as well of worſe, as their 
Hopeis of any better being. Butthe Chriſtian hath a Hope that is bet- 
ter far. The Joysattending him are ſpzritual and eternal, The beati- 
fical Viſton of the face of God, to ſee and know the 7»2menſe Creator 
of all things. The #0» to the God-head, the injoyment of a Deity 
beyond our here Conceptions, bleſſed 3 Such things as for the great 
Apoſtle were not lawtul here to x#ter,the being freed from evil and the 
fear ofit, the being ſet in aſtate of purity and perfeFior, far beyond 
the thoughts that here in the weakneſs of the fleſh we carry, as far ex- 
ceeding our preſent Apprehenſions as Spirits do exceed the droſs of 
black corruption. The Hope and Faith of theſe muſt needs beget a 
Fortitude, which others wanting theſe can never reach. Death as a 
Pirate ſteals away others from their Conntry here, and with ten 
thouſand fears they are diſiraed, becauſe they know not what they 
ſhall be pt to. But the Chriſtian goes as ſent for by an Ambaſſador to 
| the Court of Heaver, there to partake felicities unutterable. And in> 
deed is happier here, becauſe he knows he ſhall be happier after: He 
can be content to part with a life here full of thorns and acerbities,that 
he may take up onethat's g/oriozs and 7corruptible: and having this 
Anchor above others,with far more eaſe herides out all the ſtorms of 
| Life.Next,In Charity he ſurmounteth all the profeſſors of all the other 
Religions. He can part with all for that God that hath provided more 
than all for him. He can, not only bear, but pardoz, all the injuries that 
can befal him : notonly pardon them, but requite them with good. 
| WhatReligion, but it, will teach man to pray for him that perſecutes 
{ him, to bleſs him that cxrſeth him, to heap Coals of fire upon his Head, 
that ſhall gently warm his Charity, and 7»flame his Love, not remxder 
| him worſe by making him more znexcuſable £ We look not upon him 
;asa Chriſtian,if when he dyes he forgive not, and pray for,his Enemies. 
| Herein out-ſoaring the Di&ates of depraved Nature, which would 
| prompt us to retaliate wrongs ; This Charity begets his Fidelity. For in- 
| deed it 15 the glue of Sorls, that by the influence of Divinity cements 
| them together in Love. Nul/a vis major pietate verieft. There is no 
Friendſhip like the ſriendſhip of Faith : bs Education, Benefits, 
cannot all together tye fo ſtrong asthis. Chriſtianity knitsmore ſure, 
more 7zd:ſſolable. This makes a knot that. Alexander cannot cut, a 
league Hell cannot break. For as Grace in her ſelf is far above Nature, 
ſo is ſhein her Efe&s.The ſouls of Believers like winesqnce mixt, they 
Tema become zxſeparablc, as pureſt wools once mineled, never _ 
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CEnT.Il | The fire cannot divide them. They flouriſh, fade,they liveand dye to- 
| WY | gether. A Chriſtian though he would, he cannot reſolve to be falſe. 
Whatſoever is joyned together upon temporal Conſiderations, may be 
by the ſame again diſſolved : but that Leagze which deduces its Ori- 
ginal from Heaver,by Earth can ne're be ſevered. Tyrants ſhall ſooner 
want Izvention for Torments, than Chriſtians with tortures be made 
Treacherows. Who can ſeparatethe conjunctions of a Deity? Nor is it 
in kindneſs only,but in Reproof,that his fidelity ſhews it ſelf: However 
he conceals his oo faults trom the fleering eye of the world ; yet, 
if he offends, his being a David and a Kirg ſhall not free him from 
this Nathans "ears An To which he is drawn, that he may ſave not 
ſpoil. He ſcorns to be fo baſe as to flatter,and hates to be ſo cxrriſh as to 
bite. So his Reproof is kindneſs, and the wounds he makes are not with- 
out Balſomto heal;Theſe qualifications of all other men make a Chri- 
ſtian the beſt Companion. An Enemy he never 1s; if at any time heſeem 
ſo, 'tis but that he may bea friend. For he 1s averſe to only ill. He 
would kill the diſeaſe, but does tt, to preſervethe Patient ; So that it 
will be my Fault, not his, if he benota friend to me. And when he 
is ſo, he is ſure without private Intereſt, Fear, or Malice: and affords 
mea Security,which I cannot well expect from anyother Raxk of mer. 
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XII. 


Of Loſſes 


[* we ſcan thingsrightly, we have no Reaſos to be ſadned for thoſe 
worldly goods that weloſe : For what is'it we canloſe which pro- | 
perly we can call ours? Fob goes further ; he bleſſeth him that taketh | 
away, as wellas himthat gives. And by a queſtion concludes his Con- 
tentment with both.Shall we receive good at the hands of the Lord,and 
not evil? and hitherto, the Text clearshim from being paſſrorate for 
any, or all, his Croſſes : If afterhe did fly out, It was the redarguing 
of his »iſexided friends, not his being ſtript ofall; that zoved him. 
Nay tis certain,in the ReFitnde of Reaſor we cannot loſe at all. If one 
lend mea Jewel to wear, ſhall ], becauſe I xſe it, ſay, 'tis my own. Or 
when my friend requires it again, ſhall Iſay, I have loſt it ; No, I will 
reſtore it rather. Though we arepleafed that we are truſted with the 
borrowed things of this Life ; we ought not to be diſpleaſed when the 
great Creator calls for what he had but let us. He does us no injury 
that takes but his ew# : And he pleads an xrjuſt Title againſt Heaven, 
that repines at what the God of Heaven reſumes. It was doubtleſs ſuch 
a Conſideration asthis, thatmade Zero when he had been Shipwrackt, 
only to applaud Fortune and to ſay, She had done honeſtly in reducing 
him but to his Coat. Shall God afford us all our life long not only | 
Food but Feaſting, not for Uſe but Ornament, not Neceſſity alone, 
but Pleaſares and when atlalt he withdraws, ſhall we be paſſtonate.) 

and 
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and. Melancholy ? If in the blackneſs of the »ight,one by accident al- 
lows me the berefit of his light to walk, by ; ſhall I quarrel him be- 
cauſe he brings me not home? I am to thank him for a little, which 
he did not owe me; but never to be Azgry that he =_ not more. | 
He that hath abundance rides through the world on Horſe-back : Per- 
haps he is carryed with ſome more eaſe; but he runs the hazard of his 
Beaſt: And belidesthe Coy of his own Frailty, he is ſubje& to 
the danger of thoſe ſiambles that his Bearer makes. H= that wants a 
plenty, does but walk on foot : Heis not bornſo high upon the Crea- | 
ture, bun more ſecurely paſſes through the variozs Adventures of life. 
And not being ſpurr d by pricking want,may take his eaſe in traveling 
as he pleaſes. Be 
In al Ven would have a double proſpe# : I would conſider what 
I have loft, and I would have regard to whatT have left, it may bein 
my loſs | may find a Benefit. I may be rid withit of atrouble, a ſnare, 
or danger. If it be Wealth,perhaps there was a time wben [I had 1t not. ! 
Let me think if then I /1;v'4 not well withoutit. And what then ſhould 
hinder that Iſhould not do ſonow 2 What newsis it that a Bird with 
wings ſhould fly ? Riches have ſuch, and 'tis a thouſand to one but 
ſome other did loſe them before. I found them when another loſt them, | 
and now tis likely ſome other will find them from me : and though | 
perhapsI may have loſt a Berefit. yet thereby likewiſe I may be eas d| 
of a Cumber. In molt things of this zature 'tis the opixz0x of the loſs 
more than the loſs that vexes. IF yet the only prop of my life were 
gone, I _— rather wonder thatin ſo many ftorms I rid ſo long with 
that one ſingle Archor that now at laſt that ſhould break and fail me. 
When War had raviſhed all from Stilpo, and Demetriws ask'd him, | 
How he could brook ſo vaſt a deſolation 2 He returned, that he had | 
loſt nothing. The goods he had, he ſtill exjoy'd; his Virtue, Prudence, 
Fauſtice, ſtil] were with him, theſe were matters permanent and immor- | 
tal: for the other it was no wonder, That what was periſhable ſhould | 
eriſh. | 
F In the next place, let me look to what I have left. He that miſcar- 
ries once will þ#-bard what is left the better. If the Dye of Fortune 
hath thrown me an ill chance, let me ſtrive to mend it by my good 
play. What I have is made more pretiovs by my want of what I once 
wasowner of. It I have loſt but little, let me be thank ful that I loſt no 
more, ſeeing the remainder was as flitting as the reſt that's gove. He 
that in a Battail is but ſlightly wounded rather rejoyces that he is got 
off ſo well, than grieves that he was hurt at all. . But, admit it were 
all thatis gonez A man hath Hope (till /eft. And he may as well hope 
to recover the things he hath loft, as he did acquire them, when he 
had them not. This will lead him to a »ew Magazine, where he cannot | 
| deny but he may be ſupply'd with Advantage; God will be left (till. 
And who can be poor whohath himfor his fried that hath all? In | 
Penury a Chriſtian can be rich; and 'tis a kind of Paradox to think 


he can be poor, that is deſtined to be a I; Ws Heir. 
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X III. 
Of long and ſhort Life. 


Here is no yr but Life in it ſelf is a Bleſſmg : And it is 
/ not worſened by being long. Thebeing of every thing, as a be- 
ing, is good. But,as ſome AFionsthatare yu inthemſelves, by their 
Circumſtances become condemnable ; \o that life which abſtraftively is 
good,by Accidents and Adherencies may become anfortunate ; He that 
liveslong,does many timesoutlive his Happineſs. As evening Tempeſts 
are more frequent,ſo they carry a blacker terroralong : Touth like the 
$#1, oft riſes tlear and dancing ; when the afternoon is cloudy, thick, 
and turbulent. Had Priams not liv d ſo long, he had neither ſeen his 
+ Children ſlain, nor Troy (enlarged )loſt, nor himſelf after two and 
fry years Reign made captive,and by Pyrrhas (lain:Sy/a got the name 
of Happy, Pompey of Great,yet by living long they both loſt boththoſe 
Titles : Anguſixs his high Fortune was not ſweetned by his long ex- 
tended life. It could be no great pleaſure to want an iſſue male of his 
own ; to ſee his Adopted Sors untimely loſt; his Daughters looſeneſs 
ſtaining the Honor of his Houſe : and atlaſt rather by Neceſſity than 
choice to fix upon a Scceſſor neither worthy of himſelf nor Rome. 
How much more bleſt had Nero been, if he had not out-liv'd his firſt 
five years of Empire £ What is paſt with us, we know : but whocan 
pry into the Bowels of Fate £ And though (at thattime) Sereca had 
only taſted the diſpoſition, not felt the anger of Nero; Yet he found 
enough to enforce him tocry out : Her quanm multa penitenda occur- 
runt, din vivendo? Alaſs, how many irkſome bulineſies befal us by 
our living long ? If a man be bad or #»fortinate, he does but increaſe 
his miſery here or hereafter. If he be $000, he1sſubject to the more 
abuſes: For, the greater pa*tof the World is ;L,and ill natur'd (elf-love 
bendsalmoſt all men to themſelves, preferring their own Benefit be- 
fore the i#convenienceof another. And being to, hethat is good is ex- 
ſed to _ ;fferings than another. A good man grows inthis world 
fike ſome Garder-plant in a hedg, over-top'd and juſtled to a Decli- 
ration : beſides his being ſhaded and droptupon,the Thorns and Buſhes 
are too r#de and Clowniſh for the finexeſs of a fruitful Tree. And it the 
World were =_ yet the Buſireſsof the world 1s Youths. Agelike 
along travel: _ rides dull toward his Journeys end; while every 
new ſetter out, ga/ops away, and leaves him to his Melancholic Trot. 
In Youth, untamed bloud does goad us into folly ; and, till experience 
reins ws, we ride unbitted, wild; and, in a wanior: fling, diſturb our 
ſelves and allthat come but zear #59. In Age, our ſelves are with our 
ſelves diſpleaſed. We are look't upon by others as things to be ex- 
dur'd, not courted or apply'd to. Who is 1t will be fond of gathering 
feding flowers ? Fruits paſt Maturity grow les to be eſteem'd. Beauty 
it ſelf once Artumr'd, doesnot tempt. 
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On the other ſide, what is it that we loſe by dying? If, (as Job| CENT. 
ſays) our life be a Warfare, who is it will be Argry that it ends be- | LYN 
times 2 Along ſupper, though a feaſt, does grow toa tedious thing 3 | 
becauſe it tyresus to a Laſſatude, and keeps us from our reſt thar'is | 
ſweeter. Life is but a play upon this worlds ſtage. And if a man were 
to chuſe his part, in diſcretion he would not take it for the /eneth,but 
for the caſe and goodneſs. The ſhort life has the ſhorter Audit to 
make. Andifit be one of the greateſt Felicities that can befal mar, to 
bein ſuch a Condition as he may not diſpleaſe God; ſurely then, ſoon 
to enter upon Death is beſt. *Tis true, I may by living be I:ſtrumen- 
tal to Gods Glory, the good of others, and my own Benefit But if T 
weigh my own Corruptions, the World's Temptations, and my Enemries | 
Malice, the odds is on the other fide. Who can ſay, he cantravel in 
ſafety when his way is ina Foreſt of Wild Beaſts, Thieves,and Outlaws ; 
when man 18 his own Syrer, and when inall the ſtreams he ſwims in, 
Baits are ſirewed £ Death to a Righteous man, whether it cometh | 
ſoon or late, isthe beginning of a certain happineſs 3 the end but of a 
doubtful and allayed pleaſure. T will not rhauch care whether my Life be 
long or ſhort. If ſhort, the fewer my days be, the leſ7 I ſhall have of 
Trouble, the ſooner (hall I arrive at Happineſs. It I eſcape from no- 
thing elſe, yet ſhall T eſcape from the hazard, life will keep me in. If 
long, let me be ſure to lay it ont in doing the wore good. ' And then 
though I ſtay for it a while, yet as abſtinence ſharpens appetite, ſo 
want and expeFation will make my Joy more welcome. | 


XIV. 
Of Eſtabliſhing a troubled Government. 


E that would eſtabliſh a troubled Government muſt firſt van-! 
quiſh all his Foes. Who can be quiet while his Ezemy is 1n 

Arms againſt him: Fa&7oxs heads ſhould be higher by a pole than their | 
bodies. He that would rule over many, muſt firſt fieht with many and 
conquer; and be ſure to cut off thoſe that raiſe up Tymnlts, or by a Ma- 
Jeſtic awe keep them in a ſri SubjeFion. In every able Prince, Lipſius 
would have two things eminent, Vis & Virtues, Power and Virtue. 
He ought to have power to break inſurreion at home, and repel a 
force that would 7zvade him from abroad. He ought to have Virtue to 
preſerve his ſtate and Dignity, and by the neceſflary art of Policy ſo 
to order all the fireams of Government as they may run clear and obe- 
dient 1n their proper Chanels. Power is, certainly, the moſt effential 
part of Sovereignty. "Tis an inſeparable attribute of the Deity. God! 
| 15 O-#ipotent as well as Ommiſcient. And without it, he were not | 
God :. tis that which diſtinguiſheth and ſ#per-poſits him above all. 
When we would ſpeak of the frue God indeed we always name him 
God-Almighty. As therefore he that would be a Prince, the firſtthing 
Bb 2 in 
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in his azz: ſhould be Power ; ſowhen he isa Prince and diveſts him- 
ſelf of it, he depoſes and nnthrones himfelt, and proclaims himſelf a 
Prey to any that will attempt the boldneſs but to take him. He ſeems 
to tell his Ges thas he is now weak, and «narmed,;and invites them 
to ſet upon him. Without Power, he 1s but Fortwmes [dol, which every 
Sejanws may revile and ſpurs at his Pleaſure. "Tis Power that begets 
as and Fear that firſt made Gods: But ſuppoſe he hath power, if 


| he have not Reſolution, like a Child he wears a Sword, but knows not 


how to uſe it. Irreſolution isa worſer Vice than Raſhneſs : he that ſhoots 
beſt may ſomtimes miſs the wark, but he that ſhoots #0t at all ſhall be 
ſure neverto hit it. A Raſh a& may be mended by the aFivereſs of 
the penitent, when he ſees and fizds his error. But Irreſolution looſens 
all the joynts of State: like an Age it ſhakes not thisor that Limb, 
but all the body isat once ina fit. 'Tisthe dead palſie, that, without 
almoſt a Miracle, leaves a Mar unrecoverable. The zrreſolute mar is 
lifted from one place to another, till tyr'd, atlaſt he hath no placeleft 
to reſt oz. He flecks from one Ege to another, ſo hatcheth nothing at 
laſt, but addles all his Aiony. An eafie Prince at beſt is butan »ſeleſs 
thing. A facile natur d Man may be a good Companion for a private 
perſon : but for a Prince to be ſo, is miſchief to himſelf and others. Re- 
niſſneſrand Connivenceare the rainsot unſetled Kirgdoms. The Game 
of —_—_— not admit of too open a play. Simplicity is as Libera- 
lity, of which Tacitus obſerves, Nift modus adſit, in exitinm vertitur, 
It it ſtands too ſtill, it putrifies. 

My paſlionsand affections are the chief diſturbers of my Civil State. 
What peace can I expect within me, while theſe Rebels are not under 
SubjeFion ? Separations are the wounds of a Crown, whereby neg- 
lefedit will bleed to death. If I have not the virtue of Judgment to 
diſcern their trains, and fly Swegeſtions 3 IF I have not the virtue of 
Conrage to withſtand their Force and Batteries:If Thave not thepower 
of Axthority to command them to Obedience ; If I have not the pawer 
of ſtrength to maſter all their Complications : I leave my ſelf a prizeto 
vice, and at laſt ihall not lzve to be man. Plato was of Opinion that 
thoſe Common-wealths could not be ſafe, whoſe Governors were not 
Philoſophers,Or whoſe Prince wasnota ſtudent of Wiſdom. And ſurely, 
if a Man underſtands not _— of Reaſor,, or be not able to jude 
of prudence, he ſhall very hardly find a Life without Brozls,or be able 
to govern his own anruly —_— Therefore as the Prince that 
will be ſafe among turbulent Subjes, muſt ever beupon his Guard ; 
ſo he that knows the Irregular:tzes of his owndeprav'd affeFion5,muſt 
keep perpetual Sextizelupon them. A ſleeping Sampſon needs but a 


feeble Woman to cut his locks off, and deliver him up to deſtru#jo. 


'Tis Security and confidence that as oft undoes a Prince, as Force. But 
vigilance 1s ſeldom ander-min'd. A ſtate awake and upon its Grard, 
'tis difficult to ſurprize. Cato was of opinion that Governor deſerved 
moſt praiſe that could govern himſelf and his paſſions. And as the 
(trength of himthat commands conſiſts moſt in the conſent of thoſe 
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that obey : ſo if I can bring my paſſzens and affeFions to ſubmit to 
Religion, and Reaſon, | may ſettle my Dominion 1n my ſelf fo,as Inced 
not fear the aſſaultof them without me. If I cannot prune off all my 
ſuperfluities, let me yet ſo reſtrain them as I may not a& my own 


once gone and I become blind, I then am fitted ro make ſport 

Philiſtims.He that 1s a ſlave to himſelf;and his ow fond ry xp never 

long preſerve his [berty from others. As man is commonly his own 
rime flatterer, ſo is he, for the moſt part, the firſt engine of his own 
ow ſervitude. | 1 


X V. 
Of doing Good with Labor, and Evil with Pleaſure. 


T was anciently ſaid. That whatſoever good work a man doth with 
| Labor, the labor vaniſheth, but the good remains with him that 
wrought it : And whatſoever evil thizg he doth with pleaſure, the 
pleaſure flies, but the evil (till reſteth with the AFor of 1t. Goodneſs 
making labor ſweet, while evil turneth pleaſure to a' burthey. The 
Creation, which was Gods work, for ſix days, hath both publiſht and 
perpetuated his glory ever ſince. Where the end is but profit alone, 
how uncomplainingly we toyl and tug the trembling Oar ; we ſtrain 
our zerves, and anoint our ſelves with ſweat, and think it pleaſure 
while we compaſs what may ſolace us hereafter. The firſt Inventors 
of Arts, though with pains they ſpent much tzze and treaſure too 3; 
yet being done once, all their watchirgs are preſently vaniſht. But 
the fruit of their labor, paid them with context, while living 3 and 
after that,gives the Tribute of a Noble Fame to their memory. While 
we are working what 1s good, we are but ſcattering ſeed which after 
all our harrowing, will ripen up to happineſs for our ſelves : like well 
plac'd benefits, they redound to the Col/ators honor. Beneficinm dando 
accepit, qui digno acdit : By giving he receives a benefit, that lays it on 
the well-deferving man. Alexander Severus was of ſo Noblea Nature 
that he thought not them his friends, that a5k'd not ſomthing of him : 


And when it wasin diſpute,who was the beſt Princeehis opinion was, 


that he ought tobe held for beſt, that retain'd his friends by favors, 
and recoacil'd his Enemies with conrteſies. Tullus Hoſrilivs was to Rome 
a foreiner, a Tradeſmans ſon, and an Exile; yet his induſtrious virtues 
lifted him ſo deſervedly tothe top of - Honor, that Valerius Maximus 
ſcruples not totell us; That Rome never reperted, that ſhe borrowed 
a King from her #eighbors, rather than ſet up one of her own. His 
Succeilor Servixs Tullys, was not leſs a worder : The ſame City 
that bred him a ſlave, for his virtzes choſe him a K3rg ; and to his 
eternal Honor, left his Statue paradox'd with Servitude and Roy- 


alty. 
Nay, 


ſhame, nor give matter of 7zſxl/tation to others. If my _— be 
or the 
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Nay, its certain, though the ſucceſs of noble a@ions, be ſomtimes 
moſt zzeretefil 5 yet, when they are done out of wprightneſs and in- 
tegrity, they reward the Author with ſuch an inward ſhine of conſcious 
ſatisfa@ion, that heremains »prickt with the darts of even the worſt 
returns. And the greater his labor and hazard was, the pleaſanter 1s 
the remembrance when 'tis paſt. In dangers eſcaped, a mar: may find 
himſelf beloved of the Deity, guarded by his better Angel,and cared for 
by a Genizs that he knew not of; which cannot but adminiſter com- 
fort and content to himſelf: whereas unworthy and inglorious ations, 
though they give a preſent blaze to the ſinful corruptioz of man ; yet 
it is ſuch a fire, as that is of bxrning-houſes ; where the flawe, while 
ſhining, isnot without affrighting ſmoak; but, that once paſt, the end 
is rubbiſh, french, and ruin. Tarquin's rape was dogg d with the over- 
1s houſe, and expulſion of Monarchy. Sforza A near 
as.many yearsa priſoner in the Tower of Loches, as he had »ſurped 
Empire in his Nephews turmoyled Dukedom.When Lyſimachw,through 
thirſt, was forced to yield himſelf to the Scythiansz hecould then be- 
wazl himſelf, that for ſo (hort a pleaſure, he ſhould part with ſo great a 
happineſs as his liberty. Like a — of pleaſant poyſon, the guſt 
18 goze, While the torture ſtays, and burns us to our grave. How lon 
an agedoth many a man. repent one youthful riot. Surely, asa wiſe 
man never repented of a good aFion; fo henever did, but repent of a 
bad one. I will not therefore care how laboriows, but how hoxeft my 
aFjons be; not how pleaſurable, but how good. If it could be, let me 
be wirtzows and noble, without pleaſure; rather than wicked, with much 
joy. It was indeed, a reſolution well beleeming a Royal Chriſtiay, 
That he had much rather be in the Catalogue of Unfortunate Princes, 
than of Wicked; for his judgment clearly was, That a Crown was not 
worth taking up, or enjoying, upon ſordid, diſhenorable, and irrcligiows 
terms. 
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That Virtue and Vice generate after their kind. 


S in the firſt I-ſtitution of Nature, and the Propagation of Cor- 

'"N poreal Eſſences, it was enacted, and yet continues, That every 
thing ſhould bring forth fruit after his kind : So I find it in the propa- 
gation of Virtue and Vice, they bring forth fruit after their kind. Vir- 
 tue begets Virtue. Vice begetsVice. And 'tis as natural for a man to 
' expect a return of Virtzeout of Virtue, and a returnof Vice out of 


; Or a Serpent beget a Serpent. Nay, not only the gerxs, but the very | 
| ſpecies holds; and oftentimes, the proportion of that ſpecies too. 
| High a@iors beget a return of A#ions that are ſo: And poor low 
' flagging deportments, beget a return of the like. The Echo is _— | 
| ug 7 
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ding to the voice that ſpeaks : The report of the Pzeceis proportionable 
to the magnitude it bears : It it be but by refle@ion only, the beams are 
reverberated bright,as 1s the Sur that ſhines them. And clouds import a 
ſhade,as 1s their proper blackneſs.For his friendſlip and riches,the Romans 
beſtowed on Attalus the Kingdom of Pergamw: and he to cxprels| 
gratitude (not having children of his own)left the City of Rome his 
Heir ; returning their gift advantag'd with his infinite wealth. Camil- 
Ius his Noble a& of whipping back that treacherous Schoolmaſter by the | 
Youths that he would have betray'd, obtained him the yielding up 
that City to him, which his valor with all the Arms of Rome could not 
enforce. Terentixs his virtues and his being one of the Roman Senate, 
made fo deep an izpreſſzoz in Scipio's manly heart, that when the Car- 
thaginians came toluec for peace and a league, he would not hear them, 
till they brought him forth diſcharg'd of his Impriſonument, whom he 
placed on the Throxe with himſelf, and then dimiſs'd his arms. And 
thisagain ſo prevailed with 'Terentizs, that when Scipio had his Tri- 
umph, Terentizs, though a Senator, put himſelf into Scipio's Livery, 
and as his freed-man waited on his pompous Chariot. In the ſecond 
Punic War, when Capna was beſfieged by Fulvizs, two Country 
wenches would needs be kind to Rome; one daily made her offering 
for the ſafety of the Army, the other ſupply'd the captiv'd Souldiers 
with food and other xeceſſaries : whichat the ſaccage of the place, the 
Senate of Rome requited with reſtoring them their goods and liberty, 
and grazting them what elſe they deſired. Heteaches me to be good, 
that does me good ; he prompts me to exlarge my heart to him, that 
firſt exlarges his own to me. If virtze inthe heart be not totally dry'd 
up and withered : Crrteſtes receiv d, are waterings that make it ſhoot 
vp and grow, till it Gower and returns a ſeed. That Vireiz which the 
looſe Conrtiers of Charles the fifth, had purvezed for his wanton appe- 
titez when with fears for our blefled Ladies ſake (whoſe pidnre then 
adorn'd the room ſhe was in) ſhe begg'd the preſervation of her 
Chaſtity;it wrought fo high in the Emperors Herozc breſt, that it made 
him chaſt, that was reſolv'd tobe otherwiſe; and to reward her for 
that v7rtue which he fully did intend to violate : being indeed a rare 
| example, that luſt, fired by youth, power, and opportunity,and enflamed 
| by Beanty, ſhould be abated into Contizence, by only meeting with a 
'native Modeſty. And the ſame genuine effe& hath vice. It not only 
corrupts by example, but it ſows it ſelf, and gives a crop of the ſame 
grain that by ourſelves 1s ſcatter'd. With the froward thou ſhalllearn 
| ſrowardneſs. Paſſion enkindles paſſzor 3 and pride begets pride. How 
| many are calm and quiet, tillthey meet with one that is Choleric £ He 
' that ſows Triquity, muſt look to reap it. Did not Davids Murther and 
Adultery, bring the Sword and Ixceſt into his Family £ How fatally 
and evidently wasthe Maſſacre at Paris, ſcourged in thoſethat were 
hcld tor the chiefeſt ators and contriversof it ? Charles the King,be- 
fore the 25. year of his Age dy'd, bath'd,and dyed in bloud. Arjov, 
the ſucceeding King was aſſaſſinated, and {lain in the ſame room the 
Maſſacre 
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Maſſacre was plotted in. Guiſe, mardered by the Kings appointment. 
The Dxeer, conſurm'd with grief. And with ſucceeding Civil War, 
both Paris and the Nation tors. It is a ſtrange retaliation in the ſtory 
of Valentinian and Maximms. Valentinian by fraud and force vitiated 
the wife of Maximes : for which Maximws by fraud and force mmr- 
der'd him, and ##arryed his wife : whoſe diſdain to be compeld, and 
deſire to revenge her Ha-bands death, made her plot the deſiru@ion of 


ries, that no Proverb is become more true than the ſaying of the 


Satyriſt. 


| Ad generum Cereris, ſine cede & ſanguine, pauci 


Deſcendunt Reges, & ſicca morte Tyranni. 
Few Tyrants find Death natural, calm, or good ; 
Bur, broacht with ſlaughter, rowl to Hel in blood. 

There is in Vices not only a. natural produ&#ion of evil 1n general, 
but there is a proportion of parts and dimenſions ; as if the ſeed 
brought forth the plant,or the paret did beget the ſor. Bagoas,a Per- 
ſian Noble man, having poyſon'd Artaxerxes and Arſammes, was dete- 
ed by Darixs, and enforced to drink poyſor himſelf. Diomedes, that 
with human fleſh fed beaſts, at laſtby Hercules was made their food 
himſelf. Pope Alexander the VI. having deſign'd the poyſoring of 
his friend Cardinal Adrian, by his Cup-bearers miſtake of the Bottle, 


that he himſelf had appointed to kz4 another. Treaſor and falſhood 
how often is it paid in its own peculiar kizd £ Tarpeza that betray d 
her father, for what Tatizs his Souldiers wore on their ar#2s, inſtead 
of the Bracelets ſhe expected, was paid with their Shields thrown on 
her till they preſſed her todeath. And torequite the falſhood of three 
Captains, whom he hired to diſſuade Phzlip of Auſtria from giving 
him battel, Charles the fourth of Germany paid them 1n counterfeit mo- 
23,afſuring them that counterfeit mony was good enough for their conrr- 
terfeit ſervice. Certainly, in vain they expected good, that would have 
it ariſe out of evzl. T may as well when I plant a Thiſtle,expet a Fig: 
or upon ſowing Cockle look for Wheat, as to think by izdz:re@ courſes, 
to beget my own berefit. But, as the beſt Husband looks to have his 


ſeed the _— 5 ſodoubtleſs, the beſt policy for a mans ſelf, is to 
ſow good and honeſt AJions, and then he may expect a harveſt that is 
. anſwerable. E” 
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XVII, 
Of Memory. 
Gat the Memory of the World but fall «ſ{cep, what a Fair of mad | 


Maximwus and Rome. And indeed, 'tisſo plentifully proved in all ſto- | 


he coſened the Cardinal of his draught ; ſo dyed by the ſame Emgire | 


Beaſts would the Earth be? and ſurely much the madder for the | 
Tonge. Since he that forgets himſelf 1n his tongue givesan other cauſe 
to 
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toremember him either with zegle&, or _ In all that does be- 
long to man, you cannot find a greater wonder. What a treaſury of all 
things in the life of Mar £ What a Record, what Journal of all ? As 
if Provident Nature, becauſe ſhe would have Man circumſpeF,; had 
provided him an Account-book to carry always. with him. And 


—— 


though it be be the worlds vaſt Inveztory, yet it neither bxrthexr+nor 
takes up room : Tomy (elf it is inſenfible, Ifeel no weight it preſles 
with ; to others 'tis inviſible, when I carry all within me they can ſee | 
nothing that I have. Is itnota miracle, that a man from the graze of 
Sard to the full and gloriows Sun,ſhould lay upthe world in his Brain; 
and may at his pleaſure bring out what parthe liſts, yet never empty 
the place that did cotair: it,nor rrowd it, though he ſhould add more? 
What kind of thing is it, in which the ſpacious Sea is ſhoared and 
bounded £ where Cities, Nations, the Earths great Globe and all the 
Elements refide without a Cxmber 2 How is it thar in this little Þ-v4- ' 
ſeble place, the height of the Star, the bigneſs of that, the diſtance of 
theſe, the —_—_ of the Earth, and the Nature of all ſhould lie and | 
always be ready for producing as a man ſhall thi»k fit £ If aConjurer 
call up but his Fanatic irits how we ſtare and ſtartle at theirſtrange 
approach? Yet here by [maginations help we call what ere we have a 
mind to, to appear before #5, and in thoſe proper ſhapes, we have. 
heard them related in, or elſe in thoſe which we our ſelves have feen 
them in. Certainly, it cannot be buta work of infiniteneſs that ſo lit- | 
tle a Globe of (hull as man hath, ſhould hold ſuch an almoſt infinity of 
buſineſs and of krowledg, What Oceans of things exa@ly and order- 
ly ſtreaming forth ſhall we find from the toxgxe of an Orator, that one 
who did not ſee him ſpeaking would believe he read them in fome 
printed Catalogue 3 and he that does ſee him, wonders from what in- | 
exhauſtible Foxntain ſuch eafie ſtreamscan flow 2 Like a Jugler play- 
Ing hisprize, he pulls words like Rzbbords out of his mouth, as faſt 
as twO hands can draw. Ask him of the Sea, he can tell you what is 
theres of the Lard, of the Sky, of Heaver, of Hel, of paſt things 
and to come. A learned man by his Memory alone 1s the Treaſury of all | 
the Arts, he walks not without a Library about him. Asthe Pſalmiſt | 
ſays of the Sun, It goes from one end of the Heaver to the other,and 
nothing is hid from the heat thereof : So the Memory with imagina- 
tion travels toand frobetween the moſt remoted parts, and there 1s 
nothing that isnot comprehended by it. And the Miracle js ; Neither 
afterall this, nor before, can any print hereof be diſcern'd. What is 
outwardly ſeen more than there isin a lively Image, which is no other 
than a Block? And who can tell me where this vaſine/s lyes 2 What 
hand, what per: did write it? Anatomize Man, and you ſhall find 
there is nothing in him like it. Bones, Sinews, Nerves, Mxſcles, Fleſh, 
Bloxd, Veins, and Marrow, and corrupting ſubſtances 3 but no relique, 
no likeneſs, of that which in his life came from him. No track, no 
notion of any thing remote or forein. Diſſe& the Brain, the Serſes 
ſeat, and the ſhop of buſie thoughts, and Court of Record in Man. | 
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What do the curiovs inſpeforoof Nature find there? but a white and 
ſpongeous ſubſtance divided into three ſmall Cells, to the ſmalleſt of 
whichthe Memory isaſcribed, but not a /ize nor any one {dea of any 
thing that's þ/er# can be read there. Certainly, if womentary and pu- 
trefative man can undiſcerned and unburthen'd bear ſo much about 
him ; If ſo little a point as the leaſt Tertia of the brairr,the Cerebellnne, 
can hold in it ſelf thenotions of ſuch imeaſarable extents of things: 
we may rationally allow Oz»iſcience to the great Creator of this and 
| all #þzegs elſe. For doubtleſs we know what wedo remember, and 
indeed what we remember not we do not know. Cicero tells us, 'tis 
the Trance of things printed in the mind. Queſtionleſs 'tis an under- 
ſtanding faculty conſerving thoſe Idees arifing from common ſenſe 
through imagination, which with the help of theſe again whenever 
there 1s cauſe ſhe's ready to produce them. *Tis the Sonls repoſitory 
where ſhe ſtoresup all that ſhe is pleas'd to keep, the frrnitnre of the 
World lyesthere packt up : and as he that goes into a Ward-robe, mi(- 
ſing ſomtimes at firſt of what he ſeeks for, removes, and turns over 
| ſeveral parcels,before he finds thething he comes to look for : So man 
oth' ſodain remembers not all he would, but is ſomtimes put to hxnt 
and tumble over many things till he comesat laſt to that hethere would 
find : as if wrapt up in folds, by degrees we wnlap and light upon 
them. Nor is the difference hereof in men lefs wonder. In ſome men 
how prodigiow | In others how dead and dull? Appine Clandins had 
ſo ſtrong a Memory, that he _ he could ſalute all the Citizens of 
Rome by their Names. And Mithridates of Poxtws could ſpeak Twenty 
two Lengnages, and _— his Souldiers by his memory, calling them 
all by their names. And upon this gronzd, when the Sezate had con- 
demn'd his Books to be burnt, Caſſivs Severus told them, if they would 
not have themremain,they ſhould br» him too, for thathe had them 
all in his vemory. On the other ſide ſome of the Threcians were uſual- 
ly ſo blockiſh, that could not count beyond for or. frve. And Meſ- 
Corvinws liv'd to forget his own Name : as I have known fome, 
that haveinhealth forgot their own childrexr, whom they have dayly 
ſcen and liv'd with. If weconſult Philoſophy, how this huge diffe- 
rence comes, that will preſume to tell us, tis from the temper of the 
brain ; the moderately dry being happier in their memories, than the 
over-moiſt, which being liquid and ſlippery, are leſs receptive and te- 
nacious of any ſight Impreſſions that occaſionally thereon are darted. 
Likeglimpſes of the Sz: on water, they ſhine at preſent, but leave no 
lign Tat they wereever there; and this may be the reaſon(becauſe of 
their great humidity,) why wemory in children is ſo brittle.But how it 
| comes to paſs, that many old men can remember things of their youth 
done threeſcore years ago, and yet not thoſe they acted but the day be- 
fore,is certainly to be admired:fince nonecan tell me,where they lodg 
charaeriz'd the while, without being ſb»ſfled ont, or quite defac'd by 
new ſucceeding attions. One thing in the Memory beyond all, is ob- 
ſervable. We may eaſily remember what we are intent upon ; but 
| with 
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would. What would ſome give, to wipe theit 


we had need be carefu 
Afions. Though we have none to witneſs what we do; we ſhall be 
gall'd ſufficiently with our own peculiar zremory ; which haunting'us 
perpetually-with all our beſt endeavors, we cannot either caſt away, 
or blot out. The Worm would dye, if Memory did not feed it to Fter- 
nity. 'Tis that which makcs the pera/ part of Hel : for whether itbe 
the puniſhment of Joſs, or the puniſhment of ſenſe: 'ris yremory that 
does exflame them both. - Nor is there any Ara 1n the ſoul of war, 
but what the wemory makes. In order unto this, I will not care to 


lice them. Remembring the wrong, I may be apt to malign the Author, 
which not k&row7rg, I (hall free my ſelf of vexation, without the bear- 
ing any grudge to the mar. As good AdGions, and ignorance of 74, 
keep a perpetual calm in the #rizd: ſo queſtionleſs, a ſecret horror is 
begotten by a ſecret vice. From whence \we may undoubtedly con- 
clude, That though the gale of ſucceſs blow never ſo full and proſpe- 
rouſly, yet no man can be truly happy, that is not truly innocent. 


X V ITT. 


thought, which, maugre all their induſtry, that cannot but remembey.; 
With good reaſon therefore would the wiſe Therriſtocles have learti'd 
the Art of forgetfulneſs, as deeming it far more beneficial to man, than 
that (ſo:much cry'd up) of »wemory. And for this cauſe, (doubtleſs) 

, that even in ſecret, we plunge not into ev! 


know, who'tis that does me izjury, that T may not by my a1emory ma- | 


with all theart we can uſe, we cannot knowingly: forget what'we. 
fi their 


muſt, and ought to have upon God; There is no mer what- 
ſoever, but is even in this world particularly related to ſome par- 
ticular perſon above the gererality of other men. He can neither 
come into the world nor cortinue init, and be an Independent man : 
And by his demeanor, in his ſtricteſt Relations, he may be guefled 
at in the other progrefs and courſe of his life. In all the Relations 
that are contingent to men, thoſe are moſt binding, which Nature 
hath framed zeareſt in the ſeveral conditions of men. In which, if a 
man be not —_ in vain he is expected to be found ſo in others; 
that are more diſtantly extended from him. The higheſt te of af, 
(as moſt concerning the public good,) I take to be between a 
| born Subje@, and legitimate Prince purſuing the good of the Coun- 
try. He is Pater Patrie, and every ſubje& is but a little more te- 


No man Honeſt, that is not ſo in his Relation. | 
Pak the general and neceſſary —_— that every wa 
J 


| 


moted ſox, He that 1s prodigal of his ſubjeFs lives, will eafily 
be drawn to be carelefs of any but his owr. And indeed, (as Cyrus 
uſed to ſay) No man onght to govern others, but he that js better 
than thoſe that he governs; there being a greater obligation upon a 


Cc 2 Prince\ 
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Prince tobe good, than there 46 upon other wen: for,thoughhe be bu- 
2ax.in his.Perſon, as others arez yet, for. che Public ſake, his Perſon 


LD —— 


caution ought to be adprinjſtred, and,in imitation Of the Gods,requires 
a. greater hel ht of virtxe, {o to irradiate bis Throxe, that men might 

with Adnriration, and obey with Regerence. Near this was the | 
Noble Spartansanſwer, who whenone defired tolearn howa Prince 

might be ſafe without a guard, he replyed, Jf he ruled his ſubjets as 

a Father doth his children. _ . q: ir) | 

The ſame reciprocal #zeis in ſ#bje&s towards their Prince. And if a 

man be not boxeſt 1n this his Relation, that- 1s, in his Loyalty; let no 

man expettthat manto be honeſt in any thing further, than conduceth 

to his own. particular Intereſt : The breach of this, not only out of 
Political, but Natural Reaſon, the Laws have made more capital than 
other crimes 3 not only puriſſing the perſon offending, but attainting 

all his Poſterity with the confiſcation of all that they were-capableof 
owning in this life. Rebe/l/ion: being as Parricide and Witchcraft. Nor 
is the | is leſs than the Crime. To bea Traztor, delivers one to 
the loweſt ſcorn of wen, as well as to the heavielt coxrſe of law. And 
no State I ever yet read of, but held ſuch »orthy of life, and ſonot 
fit for any converſatioz of men, as having forfeited inthat all which 
makes one man companionable to another. Inlike manner, he that 
is a Parext, and moroſe, and froward to his. chilaren, hardly will be 
affable to any. Who neglects Natzre, undoubtedly is an wrcivil man. 
He that loves not his owz, will not probably be drawn to love 
thoſe who are zothing to him: So isit with a chzld; Tf he once con- 
temn his Parents, he expoſes himſelf to be contemn'd by others. And 

to ſhew how horrid fins of this nature are, the Levitical Law made 
diſobedience unto Parents, ſtoning;the worſt of the tour capital puniſh- 
ments among them: Nor was he to live, that had curſed either Father, 
or Mother. Neither can I bclieve this law was abrogated in the days 
of Solomon.who tells us,The eye that mocketh his father,or diſdains obe- 
dience to his mother, the Crows of the valley ſball pick it ont, or elſe the 
young Eagles cat it : which, in efte&, 1sto ſay, That he ſhall come to 
ſome nntirely end, either hang'd on ſome tree, or caſt out without bu- 
rial, for the fowls of the air to feed on. To this inclines theopinion of 
St. Feronr, where he ſays, Nec wultz ledenda eſt pietas Parentum : We 
ought not to caſt ſo much asa diſcontented look at the piety of a pa- 

rent. He that hath forgotto be a ſor, 1s.an Agrippa to the world, and 

is born averſe to Nature. As corrupted humors are the continued di- 
ſtemper of the body that did breed them; ſoa vitiows and diſobedient 

ſon 1sthe torment of the Parent that begot him. It wasa good reaſon 

the Philoſopher gave to one, why he ſhould not go to law with his 


father: Says he; If you charge him unjuſtly, all will condemn you : 
And if your charge be juſt,. y0u will yet be condemned for blazing 
it. Tis an unhappy queſtion Caiſzars asked an undutiful ſon : Quem 
alienum tibi  fidum invenies, (6 tuis boſiis fueris £ Qui fallere audebit 


Parentes 
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Parentes, qualis erit in ceteros © What ſtranger ſhall he ere find faith- 
fil to him,that to his Parezts is become,an Eremy? What will he be 
to others, that 1s to Parents falſe ? It is the.lame in other Relations,be- 


tween Husband and Wife, between Maſter and Servants, Cato didnot | 


world an Ezidence, that he can be falſe 1a the leſſer, that hath al- | 
ready failed in the greater. To be falſe nqur Relations.is tobreak our | 
truſt, in which both Religioz and Nature hath (et us. He that is perfi+ 
diows and antrueznthat, cancels all the bords he after can be tyed 37. 
When Judas had betray'd his. Maſter, nor Friends, nor Enemies, nor 
his own Conſcience would exdure him after. Whereas, he that be- 
baues himſelf well-in his Relations, gives-us hope of his. being ſound 
in al things that we have ta.do with him beſides. If we can believe 
the Excellent Silizs; we ſhall find by being falſe in theſe, we not only 
loſe our ſelves.with others; but we become implungedeven inall the 
calamities of life m the ſeveral Relations that we have, and live in. 

—2ui frangere rerum 

Gaudebit pada, ac tenues ſþes linquet amici, 

Noz illi domus, aut conjux, aut vita, manebit \ + 

QOnquam expers Indus, lacrymegque : ; Aget equore. ſemper, 

Ac tellure premens ; aget egrum, note diegz 

DiſpeFa, ac violata fides. — | 
Who loves to break al? 46 

Wile Natures bonds, and cheat his friends poor hope, 

Contracts turmoil, and tears; that never ſtop. 

Nor houſe, nor wife, nor life is ſafe : but he 

Ore-whelm'd' with Earth, ploughs the unquiet Sea : 

A broken Faith diſcern'd, 1s nicknef: ever.—— 
__ Certainly, there 1s no man þut ſome way hath relation to others, 
either by Religien, Policy, Nature, Alliance,or Humanity ; therefore as 
a Chriſtian, a Friend, a Kindred, a Superior, or a Man, to all a man 
may take occaſion to be honeſt. —_ I comply not with all their 
ways,yet Chriſtian Piety,and natural Probity is never to be parted with. 
He that loſes, or throwsaway theſe, deſcendsinto a Beaſt, that hath 
not Reaſon: for his guide, and is human but in ſhape alone. 


> —_ 


XIX. 
” Of the Salvation of the Heathen. 


| Have met with ſome, that will not by any means allow that a 
Heatken may be ſaved. I donot know, that they ever read the 


doubt but ſhe would provea goyſorer, that had firſt been guilty of' 
Seger And indeed, whoſoever is not honeſt in his Relations, gives 
t 


Book, of Life and Death, or were admitted to the connſel of the moſt | 
High ; no more, but by colleftionarifing from ſound Principles, and 
the tender ſenſe of Human Nature. Indeed, I know not how - = 

| plaud | 
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inſtanc'd Melchiſedeck, Jethrothe Prieſt of Midiar, Rahab the Har- 


RESOLVES. | 


plaud their Charity, that will deſperately damn ſuch a world of men, 
and the ſucceeding Generations, of ſo many Ages Pops "and to come. 
Is it not'enough, that we may be admitted to be Heirs our ſelves, 
bur all our other Brethrez: mult be diſ-inherited?Nor can I think, God 
approves their judemert,who 0 ſtrictly undertake to limit his percres, 
which yet to usappear not only above, but' over all his. works. None 
of his Attributes being magnified near ſo much ar: a all, che 
Scriptures, as his Mercy. and in ſome meaſure to al/ay the ſeverity of 
the Lew; The firſt two Tables that were delivered with Thunder, 
Lightning, and Terror, being broke at the giving of the Second, God 
then was pleaſed to proclaim The Lord, the Lord, ſtrong, merciful, and 
graciows, ſlow to anger, lone-ſuffering, &c. Where, to ballance the ten 
precepts inthe Decalogne,there are ten Attributes relating all to Favor 
and to Mercy towards Man. The Mercy-ſeat was over all the Ark, 
and that all-ſhaded with the Cherubs wings, And why thoſe Chern- 
bims may not type unto usnot only the to Tables of the Law inthe 
Ark; but the two Teſtaments of the Law and the Goſpel, and the two 
Generations of the'world the Jews and Gentiles,cither of them mutu- 
ally reſpeCting each other, and the Oracles of God ariſing from be- 
tween them : I know no prohibition. Some indeed have given laps'd 
Nature too too high a priviledg : Enabling her of her ſelf alone to 
work out her own Salvation, as Pelagixs, and before him (inclining 
that way) Origen. And if I find him rightly cited, Zzrrelizs, where he | 
tells us that Numa, Cato, Scipio, and ſuch like juſt Heather, without 
Faith in Chriſt were Naturally ſaved, that is, by the virtue of the Law 
of Nature which they did'obſerve. The laſt (the Obſervation of the | 
Law) being intimated by the Apoſtle. Who tells us though they have 
no written Law, yet naturally doing the things of the Law, they are 
a Law unto themſelves. Others have more modeſtly interpreted this 
Text, as Aquinas, and ſeveral more beſide, allowing them yet Salva- 
tion: though not ſo much from thenatural knowJedg they dai both 
of God and good and evil, as from the help they have in their Souls 
from the affiſtance of Sypernatural Grace, whereby they are enabled 
througb Faith to tulfil the Law. St. Peter tells us, that in every Na- 
tion, He that feareth God and workgth Righteouſneſs is accepted with 
him. *Tisnot Mans Merit,but 'tis Gods Acceptance that is his ſecurity. 
And ſurely, if we will not be too critical we may find examples of 
this truth. It is doubtful wherher Job werenot of the line of Eja : 
certain, ſaith St. Aguſtir, he was neither natural [fraclite, nor Proſe- 
Lzte, but born and buried in Idu-mea. And Bel/armineatluresus he was 
not of the Children of Iſracl : but either an Idzmear, or an Arabi- 
ar. Both of which were counted Enemiesto Iſrael. Next may be 


lot, Naamar the Syrian, and others. 
Butit will be alledged from the Fourth of the As, That Salvati- 
on cannot be had by any other but by Chriſt. For among {men there js | 


given noother Name under Heaven, whereby we mult be ſaved. And i 


| without 


| without Faithin him Salvation carmot be had, and Faith in him the) 
|cannothave, becauſe they neverheard of him. Tgrunt all butthe1a 


| hath ſhewed them this Name, in'vain they ſeek for another. Notninal 
| Chriſt is neceſſary to thoſe that have nominally heard of him. Yet 


' 


| Humanitas Chriſtz elorioſa. The a Mercy-ſeat is Chriſts gloriows 


{ who cantyeupthe Spirit of God, from i/nminating this to their ſouls; 


| things are required of Man for the attaining of his Salvation, Faith 
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and literally that roo. I doubt not but all, to whom the found of the 
Goſpel hath any way come, arefſtrialy obliged to this: When God 


cither in their {fe, or in the very Farewel of 7t? But this is rather 
poſſible than proving. Though I hope it will not provea Paradox,it I 
ſhould beg leave to believe thatſome whonever heard of Chriſt may 
et dje and be ſaved by having a Faith in him. How many of them 

ve dyed Penitent for their fins, for which they have found their 
Conſcience checking them,and wirhal wholly reſting themſelveson the 
Mercy of the Sypream God 2 What was the Philoſophers, O exs entinn 
miſerere mei,but this? He would never have fled to mercy, if his foul 
had not been corſciows of ſome i/. And if he had not had Faith he 
would never haveprayedfor it, (inceno man prays for that whereof 
hedoes deſpair the Gratit. What were the laſt words almoſt of every 
common MalefaGor among them at his end, but a deſiting God and 
Nature to forgive him ? Beſides that Grace and Favor of God, two 


and Repertance. For to both theſe hath God engaged himſelf. He that 
repents ſhall find Mercy, and hethat believes ſhall be ſaved. Repen- 
pentance cloſeth the breaches of that Law which fin before did 9v30- 
late. When the heat of L#ſt hath ſhriveled up the Conſcience into 
woxnds and clefts, (as Rain on Earth that's chapp'd) repentant Tears 
will fill up all thoſe Chaſms: Penitentii choleri peccata indubitanter 
credimmws, lays St. Anenſline. Repent and believe, 1s the precept of the 
Goſpel. Now I would ask the queſtion, whether Ch:3ſt Crucified and 
Gods Mercy be not things co-rmcident £ Nay, if it be not the very 
effe& and height of Gods mercy : which they fly to though not in the 
literal name of Chriſt yet in ſuch a name asis the ſame, and compre- 
hends the offered Chriſt in it, Mercy, The Mercy-ſeat was the Propi- 
tiatory,and Chriſtis call'd our Propit:ation.Our venerable Bede giving 
us the Aragogical ſenſe, tells us plainly; Propitiatorium aureun eſt 


Humanity. In the firſt of St. Luke, In the Sorg of the bleſſed Virgin, 
it is faid,God hath helped his Servant Iſrael in remembrance of his Mercy. 
In the Song of Zacharizs, It is ſaid, He hath gone on to perform the 
Mercy promiſed to our Fore-Fathers. Which Mercy in both places,by 
all Interpreters, is underſtood of Chriſt, the Meſſiah. 

In two ſeveral places in Gerefis it is promiſed, by God himſelf, 
That in Abrahams feed (which is meant of Chrift) all the Nations of 
the World ſhould be blefſed. In a third place, there it is, all the F4- 
arilies of the Earth. And in the A&s ith 
Earth ſhall be bleſſed. Bur if they muſt give an account for liceral 


could 


id, all the Kirdreds of the | 


Chriſt, and yet through inſuperable Neceſlity and Ignorance they 


_—__ 


RESOLVES. 

could never come toknaw or hearof him z I conceive Chriſts coming 
would be ſo far from beinga Bleſſing to them, asit would prove unto 
them a Rock and Bitterneſs. Before the coming of Chriſt, we ſhall 
find few of the Jews, reſting expreſſedly uponthe promiſed Meſſizs ; 
but their a»chor was Gods mercy, and ſo the very thing which was the 
piows Heathens refuge. The holy Prophet David clearly did rely on 
it, Pſal. 52. Iwill truſt in thy mercy for ever and ever. But we may 
come nearer, even to the very Name, which we may 1Iluſtrate by this 
inſuing Inſtance. 

A King hath a Province in Rebellion, whereby his SubjeZs become 
all guilty of Treaſoz,, and ſo inthe AJ of his Laws are dead. This 
Kings Sonintercedes,and ſatisfies his Father. Whereupon he publiſh- 
eth a gexeral Pardon, that for his Sons ſake, all ſhall be reſtored that 
will come i, confeſs their offence and claim a Reception 1n right of his 
Son. Now ſome of theſe [rajtors hear not of this : But out of their 
confidence of their Princes known goodneſs, and the hope they have of 
pardon, they come repentantly, proſtrating themſelves to his mercy. 
Now whether this Kize, being ofa Noble Natwre, and inclinable to 
mercy, may not, without impeachment to his Jaſſice, receive them to 
Grace, by virtue of his General Pardon for his Sons ſake,though they 
never heard of it ; I ſubmit to charitable judgments. 

If this may not be, I yet demand, How it can ſtand with Gods 
Juſtice, in requiring their Faith inthat which they never had means 
to know, Nominal Chriſt * Whatthey could reach to,they faſter up- 
on. But muſt we think them fit to be puriſtt, becauſe they lay not 
| bold on that which they cannot come at £ Though they cannot plead 
merit, or a perſonal filial Mediator ; yet, I ſee not what hinders, that 
they may not plead zzercy. 1 am ſure, St. Paxltells us, That they who 
do not know the Law, ſhall not be judged by the Law: But by that Law 
|of Nature in themſelyes, which is ſo far inſeminated in the hearts of 
all, as 1s ſufficient to leave al/ without excuſe and convince them a// as 
' authors of their own deſtruzon, it they periſh. And why then, ſhall 
| wethink, they who never heard of the Goſpel ſhould be condemned, 
for not having faith in the Goſpel? Lex non cogit ad impoſſubile. But 
if they muſt dye for 7gzorance of that which they could not 4zow, it 
[ may be asked, whether they do not dye for a faxlt that is none of their 
own? | | : 
| When the Apoſtle in the 1. of Corinths and the 6. came to Forni- 
 cators that were out of the pale of the Church, he refuſed to jude 
'thems, as out of his bounds and juriſdifFien: And I conceive it may 
; become a charitable Chriſtian, either not to paſs a final ſentence up- 
on all the Heather ; or elſe te incline to Charity, which is the Law of 
the my may we not argue of Faith,as St.Paxl does of Works : 
If the Geztiles have a faith in Gods mercy, may not they be ſaved by 
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that, as Chriſtians by their faith in Chriſt, which is but Gods mercy 
manifeſted? And certainly, without this faith, it will be true, what 
the Father ſays of their beſt works, They are but ſhining ſins. But 


what 4 


R ESOLVES. 


what isit ſhould hinder ow, that this faith may not juftifie? As 1 
believe the CharaGer and [mpreſs of Gods Imagein them, is their law 
forbidding their ſr, and 1njoyning their duty; ſol allo believe, as a 
Needle once touch'd, their Corſciences will dire&t them to.a Refuge 
in their Makers merty. Therefore I hope, I ſhall not much err, if I 
ſhould believe, A Heathez which never heard of Chriſt, laboring to 
keepa clear conſcience,truly repentant for his offences, and caſting him- 
ſelf with faith upon Gods mercy, may come to live in heaver among 
the bleſſed. | 
It _— object then, that 'tisno przviledge to bea Chriſtian, I ſuppoſe 
him much miſtaken : For as St. Paulan{wers for the Jews, It is a Chief, 
thatunto ther are committed the Oracles of God. "They are pre-emi- 
nenc'd before thereſt of the world. Though a Pagas poflibly may in 
the dark night of Natzre, by Gods mercy grope out a way to Heaven ; 
yet without doubt, heis more happy that hath a light and a guide to di- 
reF him thither. The [/aminations of the Goſpel,are enlivening and in- | 
ſtructing beyond the ſul/ied Notions of Philoſophy. Any man will like 
his Title better, that isdeclaredan Heir,that his that is but in a capabi- 
lity of adoption. Methinks,ours Sons, and favor that we find from Hea- 
ver,ſhould make us look upon them with pitty and love, rather than 
with wncharitable and deſtroying cenſures. I ſee, they live better by the 
faint gleams of Nature, than many Chriſtians 1n the coruſcations of the 
Goſpel. And why ſhould I think, that they who live better by the dim | 
glimpſes of their conſcience,and die,reſigning themſelves to God and his 
mercy,wbom they have ſpeed out.and found in the Book of the Crea- 
txres,and the Book of their Conſczence;(hould yet be caſt away in Eter- 
nal perdition?Certainly, looking on their a#7ons, without hearing ei- 
ther party ſpeak,one would takethe poor Indiars to be better Chriſti-| 
«ns than the Spariards,that deſtroyed them. However,none candeny, 
but God by his ſecret grace may both attra@.and accept them. AndI can- 
not, but have a more honorable apprehenſion of my Ommipotent and 
ever Gracioss God, than to believe, that ſo pure,ſo muniticent, and ſo 
abſolutely perfe& an Eſence,ſhould delight it ſelf to ſee ſo many mil- 
lions of millions of men lie frying in Eternal Torments, that yet were 
his own moſt noble and admired workmanſhip, and whole frailties he | 
both kxew and pitied. Andthis to befal them through a priſtine (and ! 
in them unavoidable) corryption; out of which they did not eſcape, ; 
(for ought we know,) only becauſe they did not kzow the way. What | 
pleaſure can-any good man take, to ſee but poor fimple Beaſts con-' 
| tinye {weating.in perpetual pair #-What good can reap, by lecing the 
langutſhing #ortxre of another 7 Thoſe that are pleas'd with ſpeCtacles 
of cruelty, we naturaly abbor as ſavage intheir atures. If Caligula and 
Nero, were'both:juſtly condemn'd of crxetty ; the onefor bidding the 
| Executioner ſo. firike, .as Delinquents night die leiſurely; and the! 
ather for\but/coking oz, while his Mother was difſeFed, though dead ; | 
| What diſpoſition can thoſe .men have,- who can ſo-jollily give up | 
| worlds to keener..and more laſting pwniſbmerts than all their dire 
er D d imagina- 
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RESOLVES. 


imagination can deviſe? Is it ſuitable to a Father of mercies,and of his 
creature 2 or, Who will longer lavgh at theſe poor Heathen 5 who made 
their Satyre full of children, and then to devour them aſſoon as they 
were born 2 If I doerr, in this inclination to a charity, T had rather it 
ſhould be on this hand, than trenching but the leaſt on craelty;, and 
whatſoever it i, I ſhall ever ſubmit to the woderate, and the wiſe. 
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Whence a Mans Fame ariſes. 


Omtimes there is not a greater cheat, than Fame and Reputation: 
i. The Hypocrite, till he be diſcovered, appears garmſhed with all 
the plumes that brave Report does uſually fly withal : but once dc- 
teded, 1s as black and ſpotted, as the Panthers skir, or the Gutſide of 
the Dragons belly. Indeed, tis hard for any toeſcapethe laſhof cenſure : 
But the Emarations of a trueand perfect report, for the moſt part riſe 
from a mans private converſation. Few converſe ſo much with perſons 
abroad, as to ſhew their humors and inclinations in P»blic. To their 
Superiors, they put on Objequionſneſs and Pageart-ont their Virtzes, 
but ſtrongly =_ conceal their Vices, Totheir Equals, they ſtrive to } 
ſhew thegratefalneſs of a condition. To their Inferiors, rourteſie and 
beneficence. Toall theres a diſgxiſe. Men in this, like Ladies that are 
careful of their beauty, admit not to be viſtted,till they be dreſs'd and 
trim'd tothe advantage of their faces. Only in a mans retirement,and 
among hisdomeſtics, he opens himſelf with morefreedom,and with leſs 
care; hewalks there as Nature fram'd him : He there may be ſeen not 
as he ſeems, but as he#s 3 without eitherthe deceiving Properties of 
{rt, or the varniſh of belyed Virtue: So, asindeed, no man is able to 
paſs a true judgment upon another, but he that familiarly and in- 
wardly knows him, and has viewed him by the light of time. When 
Tiberizs had a Noble Fameamong ſtrangers,he that read him Rhetoric, 
ſtuck not to pronounce him Lyto & Sanguine maceratum. 

Neither can a conſtant good report follow any man, but by a con- 
ſtant adberence to virtue, and virtuous aFions, *Tis much harder to 
read the aFjons, and to know rightly Great perſors, than 'tis men of 
Inferior condition: For, though they be extravagant,yet their greatneſs 
is ſome kind of aweto the looſe and ſcattered reports that fly about from 
mean mens tongues. And their attendants not only palliate their vices as 
improper for them to divulge : but withal, they magrifie their good 
parts, and repreſent them fuller to the world than they are 3 That 
often-times thoſe paſs 1n the common, for perſons rarelyqualified; who, 
being ſtrictly viewed, are but flouriſh and deceiving out-ſide. And be- 
ſides this, many a man while he hath a cxrb upon him, keeps himſelf 
in zzodeſt bounds, from which once freed, he laviſhes, into exceſs and 
groſs enormities ; like hot metall'd Horſes, that may ride well with a wary 
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RESOLVES. | 
hand upon them 5 but whenthereins are looſexed, they fling and erow 
unruly. 'Tis liberty and experience that truly ſhews a man what he is. 
Suctonixs obſerves it of Tiberius, that when he had gotten to Caprea, | 
where helurked, remov'd from the eyes of the people, he at once | 
poured forth himſelf in all thoſe horrid vices, whictr before for a long 
time with much ado he had diflembled. And though Politicians ſeek | 
to ſhadow themſelves, by appearing the leaſt of what they are; yet, 
they come at laſt to be a-m45ked,and declare themſelves tothe world : | 
like Hedge-hogs, they rowl up themſelves before ſtrangers; bur in' 
private are ſo dilated, as they may eaſily be known to be but vermine; 
ſo that, in the end, private ſins are rewarded with a public ſhame: and 
then the ſuppoſed m_ man 1s hated as a grown monſter, diſcovered 
by the blab of time. Vice is a concealed fire, that even in darkneſs will 
ſo work, asto bewray it ſelf. Anddoubtleſs, ſomthing itis; according 
to thoſe among whom a man lives. Even a good man among i4neigh- | 
bors, ſhall be i{ reported of; and a bad man,by ſome, may be belored. | 
SomeV/ices are falſely lookt upon as Ornament, and Education :- and a 
modeſt Innocence, 1s as much miſtaken for ſil/;eſs and ignorance. To 
be good, is thought tooneara way to contempt. That which the An- 
tients. admired, we both (light and laughat. A good honeſt man, is but 
a better word for a fool: ſo that no man, canpromile himſelf free from 
the whip of a licentious tongue. Slanders and calummies like contagious 
airs are Bpidemical in their InfeFion: only the ſoundeſt conſtitutions | 
are leſs thereby tainted than the other, but all ſhall be ſure to find a 
touch. Tlike not thoſe that diſdain what the world ſaysof them. I ſhall 
ſuſpet that womans modeſty, that values not to be accounted modeſt. 
While I am 7zmocert, injurious rumors ſhall the leſs torment me. But as| 
he that is careful of his health will not only avoid ixfe#ed places, but 
antidote himſelf by preventing Phyſics and will not be abſtemiowsonly 
at a Feeſt, but in his private diet; So he that would be well eſtcemed | 
muſt not only eſchew z/ company, but muſt fortifie himſelf with Pre-' 
cepts and Reſolutio to preſerve himſelf, and not only in the throxe, ' 
and abroad, but in hisretired dreſſing-room;, for ſince a mans good or | 
bad fame, does firlt take riſe from ſuch as be about him, and ſervants 
being neither always ors,nor ever diſcreet ; It behoves him that loves 
his own reputation, to give them no cauſe of reporting what (hall cxoſs 
it. He thatis careleſs of his fame, I doubt.zs not fond of his [ztegrity. 
The firſt ground to belayd 15a mans HoneP, endeavors,and that as well 
intheChamber asin the Coxrt:and then'tis likely a Good Fame follows. 
If I do zy part, I ſhall be theleſs troubled,if the world ſhall not do bzs 
in aVowing me what I bor for. 
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yet providence hath made that a pleaſure tothem, fo far, that they | 
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X X1. 
That *tis ſome difficulty to be Rich and Good. 


FN Race and Riches like the —_— of Coſen-Germans, though 
F they be not forbidden, yet they ſeldome marry together. *Tis 
rare to ſeea Rich man Religiows. For Religion preaches Reſtraint and 
Riches prompt to Liberty. If our Saviour himſelt had not given an 
expoſition of his ownhard Text of theCameland the eyeof a Needle, 
by caſting it upon ſuch as place their truſt upon riches; Certainly no 
Rich mancould be thought to beſaved, but God muſt be put to work 
amiraclefor it. WhenWealth abounds, men ſeldom comeby ſuffering 
to be ſober. They buy out their pennance, and skip over thoſe Conr- 
ſfiderations that ſhould make them ſeriows. The Education of Rich men 
teaches to command, ſo they never come to be acquainted with that 
which is better than a ſacrifice, Obedience. Buoy'd up by the Corks of 
Wealth and Greatneſs,they areſeldom let down into the depths where 
the greateſt fiſhes,like grown Reſolutions, areto be found. They are 
ſo humor'd by Atterdants, and ſo elated by the Bowings of all Some 
them, and withal ſoſwallowed up with pleaſure, that they often miſs 
of knowing rightly either themſelves or others. And by the Pravity 
of mansweak Netwre, it ſoſets themon the ſolaces of this Life, that 
they ſeldom have time tothink of another or better. The Worm of 
this fair fruit is Pride, and it ſooner takes the goodly than the leaz. 
Old Jacob begg'd but only Food and Rayment : and Agar prays di- 
rectly againſt a Plexty : and though Solowor was ſo wiſe asnot toask 
itz yet weſec, when he had it, wellnigh it had eater out all his Wiſ- 
dom. Certainly, Riches be not evil in themſelves : yet for the moſt 
part there is a Caſual ilxeſs that attends them. And if our bleſſed 
Saviour had not ſeen __ them more than we apprehend, he 
would never have declar'd it 1o much difficulty for a man at once to 
be both good and opulext: neither would he have advis'd the youn 
man to ſell what he had, or commanded his Diſciples to leave all an 
follow him; nor would he have fo exampled poverty to us in his own 
meanzueſs, if he had not known our human frailty too apt to bedrawn 
away by «bundance.Beſidegthe danger of their flattering us to a Relj- 
anceuponthem,they hinder us from the ſenſe of Charity,not feeling the 
wants that others /zve in, we cannot be ſenſible of their endxrances : 
ſo we are not begotten into commiſeration. How ftri& and vigilant 
have I known ſome upona poor mans Labor, whohath toyl'd all the 
day from fix to fix, for ſfixpence? who, if it werenot for the pleaſure 
of night and darkneſs, which gives him ſomeſlender Refreſhment, he 
might certainly be concluded ina worſe condition than the Savage 
Beaſts of the Deſert. Nature hath priviledg'd them againſt the want | 
of Apparel5 and though they be put ſomtimesto hart tor their Food, 


are 


— — 
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arerather to be envied than pittied. But the: daily Laborine Mar 
| ſellsboth bis ſtrength, his t5we, and his eaſe, for that alone which will 
not ſatiably content his craving Belly. Not apprehending the hardfoip 
of others, by reaſon of the Beckowingsand Ihieations of pleaſure, and 
the divertive crowd of other accafions, Rzch aver: have not leiſure to 
ſtay upon theſe, to conſider and weigh their Condition : fo, that Cha- | 
| | r:ty which they have, 18 rather- ſe/f-love than Charity : which doubt- 
leſs isnot rightly call d ſo, whenGod is not the ſcope, and others more | 
their obje&, than themſelves. Andit isas-undoubtedly true;that with- 
out the wines of Charity, it will be very hard to monnt to the Region 
of Happineſs. Riches beſides, are often asthorns to chock the fruits of 
Piety. They area kind of rank Earth, whicho faſt putsout weeds, 
| that any fine ſeed of virtue becomes ſtifled and robbed ere it can get | 
Root. Yet Induſtry and perpetual Attention might perhaps prevent 
ſome of theſe [ncorveriences.. But there is one thing in Wealth which 
| faſcinates beyond all theſe : "Tis apt to ſeduce a man into a falſe opi- 
nion of wiſdoze in himſelf. Andit may beit was fromhence, That 
when S:monides was asked, which was beſt for a man, Wealth or Wiſ 
dom 2 He made ſome doubt how he ſhould reſolve the Buſweſs. The 
Reaſon was, he ſaid, He had-often obſerved wiſemen to wait and-at- 
tend at rich mens Houjes. And how -eafte is it for a Mantothink 
himſelf iſe when he ſhall fand he hath a wiſe max as his Servant. 
| bumoring hin # Nor 1s he only charmed to theſe erroneous ways of 
Pleaſure, and ſtroaked Sag by the Gues of thoſe that ſtoop low 
tocreepunder his ſhede,andgather of his falirgs:But if he be in a way 
of miſcarriage, his wealth keeps him not only from being recleimid,but 
from knowing wherein he fails, Men are often' wary how they 
hazard their intereſt by Reprehtuſion. A' poor man hike clay (being 
ſoftned by his low ſituation, and the ſeammineſs of wart that lights 
upon him) is apt to be ealily woxlded into any Form : But the Rich, 
(bined upon by the ſux of proſperity, ſeton the promoted Hill, and 
in the flaring /zebt of Greatneſs, are hardned-into a Brittleneſs ſcarce 
admitting any ſhape but that by chance you find themin : Like Fe- 
zice-glaſſes any hot liquor of Admonition makes them crack and fly-in 
pleces preſently, Andindeed itisno fmall wnbappineſs to beſet ind | 
a flationas will not admit a friendtobe free with him. He is'sper to: 
flattery, but fenc'd againlt admonition.. He that by the Engine of a' 
male wealth is craned up above the rebuke. of friends, ' had' need of 
a Noble nature and a virtuefirongly corded,clle he ſhall quickly flide' 
tothe lowelt ſcale, of Vice. Certainly; there is:noneſo wiſe as that he 
never errs: But he ts, well onward inthe way tobe wiſe, thatcan bear 
a Reproof, and mend by it. :\Edoubt.not but there are that be wealthy 
and wiſe, thatare Rich and Religioxs ; and as they areextraordinarily 
happy 1 themlelves, that .can eſcape the'itrams that their Ainercy 
lays for thews, and make uſe of thoſe brave Suppeditaments, that' a 


great Eſtate allowsthemto do gooidwithal: So they ought-to be mag- 
pow by all that are Spectators af io Novlea ConjunGion. :As2 Rich 
_ Fs Tyrant | . 
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|Into) Eterrity. And he onthe other fide that ſhews 
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Tyrant is the worſt of all wild Beaſtsz ſoa Rich Chriſtian is one of 
Chriſts wonders. Nihil honeftius magnificentinſque, quam pecurias (con- 
temmere, ſi non habeas) ſi habeas, ad Beneficentiam, Libertatemque ton- 
ferre. Senec. If we have no wealth, 'tis horeſt and Princely not to be 
fond on't : But far more Heroic (if we have r to ſow it into Cha- 
rity and Bezeficence. Like fire in a Chinmey, a Rich man good'is Re- 
gular, Bright, and Refreſhing to all thatcome within the drflarceof his 
beams. He lights the blindly dark, and gildes the Room ne ſhines 1n, 
And whoſoever comes into it, like it : It will draw their eyes upon 
him, as if there were ſome Dzvinzty in him, that invited all topay a 
kind of Adoration to him, for the Bownty and the Benefits that ' Fate 
has made him Steward of. SEED 
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X XII. 
Againſt being proud by being commended. 


Here is ſuch a kind of grateful Tzckling to the wind of man in 
| being commended, That though we many times know thoſe 
praiſes that are givenus are not dxe, yet wearenot Angry at the abu- 
ſing Author. Though ſurely he that is commended for what he doth | 
not deſerve, ought in Juice to reFifie the Auditory, elſe he grows ac- 
ceſſary to a cheat uponthe Hearers, by a combination of an »ntrath ; 
ſo leads them into an Error. It was, I confeſs, ?7gennows in Pope Fohn 
the 20. what his ſucceſſor A:zeas Sylvixs tells us of him : when one 
had praiſed him much more than he knew he deſerved, he turns to the 
Companyand tells them-z3 Though the Man hath fathered many brave 
things upon me whereof I am not guilty, yet I do confeſs I no way 
am diſpleaſed that he hath pleas'd to praiſe me. Perhaps he might 
| | my rn him the ſooner if he believed he told of what he ought to 
o, though .yet he had not done it. So apprehended Praiſes may as 
ealily be diſpens'd withal, as handſomely made ſe of: They are but 
admonitions, ribbanded and trickt to a more pleaſing ſhape, which per- 
haps, without ſuch ſpots and pendants would never win upon of 
rf Brain.” h 


. 


In Noble #:inds tis certainly a ſpur, if not reward, to 

rtue. The generows Spartans before they went to War, they us'dto. 
offer Vidimsto the Muſes, That what they ated Valianth, might be 
elegantlyand truly recorded. He tbatdeſpiſes to be well reported'of, 
wants of that living fire in his Soul, which does type out (and'runs 
imſclf elated by 


till he falls; ſome have plac'd it in the rank with contempt, an 


'1t, gives proof he is but ſome light ftuft; that, -as a Bubble by ta 
' Boy, can be blown from his ſhell, tillthe veryair alone can blurthim | 
again into ſpittle. Praiſc;hath ſeveral operationsaccording to the mind 
1t meets with. It makesa Wife man wodeſt, but a Fool /more arrogant. 
It extends him to ſuch: a/height, that it turns hisw#k brain giddy 

a have 
there- | 
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therefore warned, that toa Mans face we ſhould neither praiſe too 
laviſhly, nor yet reprove too ſharply. Indeed to a ſpirit rightly gexe- 
rows, a Face-commendation will ſooner beget a bluſhing flight, than the 
 Rebuke that boldly and openly flies upon him. Hence therefore, 'tis 
only allowable at Fuzerals tor men to be hyperbolical in praifing. Any 
thing may then be offered when blows cannot be felt : otherwiſe a 
Riotows tongue will fever modeſt bloud. Since leaſt of all he values 
praiſe, that molt of all deſerves it. He that is an intimate Servant to 
that gloriows Virtue,will be content in filence to enjoy her Graces with- 
out thoſe hoow Echoes of the Tongue. T like not praiſing when 'tis 
too loud. A little 1s as ſhadowing to a well-limb'd piece; it ſets it off 
better : but when it istoo deep,it dulls the zative life, and unpleaſants 
the air it carries. But fora man to grow proud by being commended, 
is of alkuſes the worſt we can make of it. Every good thing a good 
man ſpeaks of another, like the blaſt of a Trumpet 1n War, ſhould 7- 
cite and znconrage the perſon commended to a cloſer purſuit of a No- 
bler and more generous Virtue. But to be proud of Trappines ealls a 
Mans Humanity in queſtion. Though he be a Bucephalss, it ſhews him 
but a Beaſt : and any one may judg how like the Aſs it was, firſt to 
miſtake the Reverence to be his, that was done to the Goddeſs ; next 
that he could be proud of it, if he had been ſo. To contemn a juſt 
commendation, is to kick at kindiieſs : To be proud on't is to take 1n 


not in my ſelf make me better than Iam; yet (with my help) it may 

make me much worſe. The belt isto labor an improvement. If any 
one ſpeaks well, I would be glad, I could a& better. I ſhall like it 
better, if my deeds may go beyond his Tongxe. Thad rather in this 
caſe tnen ſhould ſee wore than they do expe@,than look, for more than 
they can fd. 


7 8 
Of Secreſte. 


is i Hooting Fowler (ſeldom takes much game, When a man 
{ 


bath the project of a courſe in his mind digeſted and fixt by 
| Conſideration, 'tis good wiſdom to reſolve 'of Secreſee, till the time our 
| Deſigns arrive at their Diſpatch and Perfedion: He ſhall be allowed 


; to have enough of the »nadviſed, that brags much either of what he | 


; will do : Or, of what he ſball have. For, if what he ſpeaks of, falls 
, not out accordingly ; In ſtead of applauſe, 'Aa mock and ſcorn (hall 


| 


ſo much, until ir does zrtoxicate. Though another mans praiſe can-| 


| ſtrike him. They ſeldom thrive in buſineſs that cannot but proclaim 
[their Intentions. They ſpeak themſclves to be way-lazd; and if they 


Even water will forbear to riſe where the Pipe, through which ir 1s 
to paſs, bath a flaw in't. The projects of men ire'a kind of Chy+ 


[have ought worth the taking, they are ſetters to ther own Robbery. | 


C E N T.lt, 
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II. | ziſtry : Keeping them cloſe, they may proſper. But the glaſs once 
NJ | crack't and azr adnntted in, the product then will 2a77fþ our m_ Far. 
When @nintys Metel/zs could not compaſs his Congneſts in Spain, he 
ſeems to negle& the principal City, and with a Rowling Army flies to 
other parts. And whenin regard of fo wild a War his Friend did ask 
him, what thereby he intended 2 His anſwer was, If his ſhirt knew 
his mind, he would have commanded it to be burn d immediately. We 
ſee that which carries on, evenevil actions to their proſperity, and is 
indeed, the main of their ſucceſs, and without which, they would 
certainly come to Xothing, is their ſecrecy, and clandeſtine creepin 
along. 'Tis the inviſibility of ſp:rits that performs their Witch-craft. 
And if was in the dark and zight, that the envious ſow 'd his Tares.' 
And if Secrecy can ſo promotethoſe Deſierrs that are to be abborr'd, 
why isit not as well advartageozs to what we intend for good? Na-! 
ture for her own Preſervation has taught wild Beaſts to dwell in holes 
and ders. The Fiſhes bed in mud. And Birds build not in open fields, : 
but in the ſhaded woods, and ſolitary Thickets. How many have 
undone themſelves by their openneſs He {trumpets all his Buſreſs, | 
that does diſcloſe his ſecrets. | 
Candaules loſt both Kingdom, Life, and :Vife, by only ſhewing of | 
her Beauty Naked. Nor was that fabled Ring of Gyges more, than 
his great Wiſdom guiding his Affairs: whereby he knew what other 
Princes did; but ſo reſerv'd binſel, that he to them remain'd ſtill | 
undiſcovered. Stratagers are like Miſtreſſes, they are deflowr'd when | 
known :- andthen they ſeldom live to be zzarried by being effeFed. | 
By divulging, weſeem to tept others to prevent us. He that before 
lay ſtill, and did not mindit,when he ſees another running for a prize, 
will poſt away to ont-ſpeed him. And indeed, he is not like to ſpeed 
well, that cannot keep his own connſel. The Philoſophers check will 
juſtly fall upon him; That 'tis pitty, of thoſe he learned to ſpeak, he 
wasnotas well inſtruted to be ſilent. 'Tis a miſerable flux, when a 
man hatha flod of words, and but a drop of ſoul. Touch people uſu- 
ally, all the Phyſic they can take to ſtop it, operates the wrong way. 
That zzizd which cannot keepits own determinations private, is riot 
to be truſted either with his ow, or others buſineſs. Helets in ſo much 
light,as will not ſuffer his rf: to ſicep3 ſo they come to be diſturbed, 
while they ſhould gather ſtrength,by repoſe. If 'the bſineſs be of what 
is yet tocome,'tis vanity to boaſt of itz 'tisall one with the Almanack, ! 
to rove at what weather will happen. We boaſt of that, which not | 
| being in our power, is none of our own. The Bird that flies, I may as 
well call zine. He digs in ſand, and lays his beams'in water, that 
builds upon events, which no man can be Maſter of 5' What can he 
ſhew but his own [temperance ? bewraying even a(kindof greedi- 
neſs, while he catches at that which isnor yetin his reach 5 whichſcems 
to unfold but an »ncompaFed mind, that is-hot fo wile as to fab(ſt 
well with what it hath in; preſent. Such men, it we come to 4iſje 
them, we ſhall find like Chazzeleorrs, that havenot the. ſolid 'entreils of 
| other 
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other creatures, but are fill'd with only lugs. And then, if after our | Cgxw.1L 
boaſting, we come to be diſappointed, the defeat is made more viſible; | 'WNy 

and we turn'd out, to herd with thoſe that muſt be laxghed at. Nor | 
yet can I offer ought to the world after this, but it will come forth | 
upon ſome diſadvantage. It I boaſt of any thing, I teach others to ex- 

pe#, and then they look for Swans, or 2uails, though it be in a Wil- 
derneſs ; where,admit it be fair, it ſhall not be thought ſo : becauſe! 
their hopes are poſleſt with Rarity. Secreſie 1s a; molt neceſlary part, | 
not only of Policy but Pradence. Things untold,are as things »done.s 
If they ſucceed well, they are gratefwller for being ſodain : if il, 
they may be diſpenc'd with, as for ought any knows, they being no 
other than caſxal; ſo not at all in zztention. I obſerve the Fie-tree, 
whoſe fruit is pleaſant, does not bloſſomat all 3 whereas the Salow thar | 
hath glorious pals, is continually found barrez. I would firſt be ſo, 
wiſe, as to be my own Counſelor ; next ſo ſecret, as to be my own, 
counſel-keeper. | 


' 
| 
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XXIV. 
A Chriſtian's threefold Condition. 


Ho is't can be ſo ſanguine, as to be always conſtant in a full 

blown jo/ity ? 'Tis the glorious Sz alone, that in himſelf is | 
ever bodjed, full of light and brightneſs; But as in the Mooz we ſee a 
threefold condition, that gives her an alternate face ; her wane, her in- ! 
_" her ful/: Sol ſeethe ſame reſembled in a Chriſtian, three effi- 
cient cauſes working them Sin, Repertance, Faith. When after ſir, a | 
Chriſtian once conſiders, he finds a ſhadow drawnupon his light. The 
ſteps of zrzght ſtay printed in his ſoul : his ſhine grows lean within him, 
and makes him like the Mooz1n her declining ware, obſcuringand di- 
miniſhing that clearneſs of the Spirit which lately ſhined with ſuch | 
brigktnef: in him. It dims the beauty of the Iuminons. ſoul : like the | 
ſenſible plant, when the band of fleſh does touch it, ſhe ſhrinks in all 
her leaves : or elſe ſhe, like the humble one, falls flat, 'and lankly lies 
upon the earth. Nay, ſomtimes (as the Moor in our loſt fight of her) 
he ſeems quite gone, and variſit: reſting, for a time like a diſeaſed man 
ina trance; asa winter-tree, Or fire that's'buried 1 concealing embers; 
without or ſenſe, or ſhow, of either light or heat. But then comes Re- 
pentance, and calts water in his face, bedews him with tezrs, packs the 
ſpirits back again to the heart, till that be xows'd up by them 3 rubs 
up his benum'd ſol, that there is to be ſeen ſome tokens; both of life 
and recovery. Repentance is the key, that wnlocks the gate wherein i 
does keep man priſoner. Who is't can be-ſo black and dead a coal, 
that this Lacrymal water, with the breath of the Holy Spirit cannot 
blow ap intoa glowing light ? This makes him ſpring, cauſes him to 
begin to bud again; unrowls his wrapt-up beaxty, and by little and | 
= E e _ kttle, | | 
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ittleaf not at once,recolleFs his decayed ſiren th of the apprehenſion 
of Gods Spiritzſo ſets himin the way to joyand renewed courſes. Re- 


pentance is Penelopes night, which undoes that which the day of ſen 
did weave. 'Tis indeed the only Aqua-viteto fetch again the fainting 
ſoul: And it might juſtly therefore cauſe the Emperor Theodoſizs to 
wonder at the effect. That {7ving man ſhould die,he ſaw was ordinary 
and familiar : But it was from God alone, That man being dead in ſon, 
ſhould live again by Repentarnce. 
\ But laſtly, Faith appears, and perfe&s that Repentance beenn and 
could not Fai : ſhe chears up. his drooping hopes, brings him again to 
his wonted ſolace, ſpreads out his leaves, envigors his ſhrank, nerves, 
and to a bright flame blows his dying fire: That like the Moor in her 
full glory, he becomes indued witha plenteous fruitioz of the pre- 
ſence of the Almighty. Thus, while he ſs, he waxes himſelf to dark- 
neſs and obſcurity. When he repents, he begins to recover light ; and 
when his =_ ſhines clear, he then appears at full ; yet 1n all theſe, 
while he [ves here, heisnot only charged with ſome ſpots,but is ſub- 
jet to the wiciſſutudes of change : Somtimes he is frolick'd with a 
feaſt within him : ſomtimes he 1s ſhrinking in a ſtarved condition,and 
ſomtimes dull with darkzeſs of deſertion ; yet, in all, he lives : 
though in ſome weakly, and in ſome 3zſexfibly ; yet, never without 
one ſound conſolation 1n the worlt of theſe ſad variations. As the Pla- 
net Mercury though erratic and #nfix'd, yet never wanders far from 
the Su : Or, asthe Moon, when ſhe is leaſt viſible, isas well a Moon as 
when we ſee her in her full proportion: Only the Sur looks not on her 
with ſo largean aſpe@ ; and ſhe reflets nomore than ſhe receives from 
him:ſo a Chriſtian in his lowelt ebb of ſorrow,is an Heir of Salvation,as 
wellas when he isin the higheſt flow of comfort;only the Sun of Richte- 
ouſneſs darts not the:beams of his love ſo plentifully : and he ſhews 
no more, than God by ſhining gives him. When the Holy Spirit holds 
in his beams, frail ar then needs muſt langniſh. 'Tis deprivation that 
creates a Hel/; for where God is ot, there 'tis that Hel! 35s. When ere 
this tide runs ont, there's nought but zwwd and weeds that's left behind. 
When God ſhall hide his face, in vain elſewhere we ſeek for a ſab- 


can eclipſe this light. 'Tis the z#terpoſure of this groſs opacous body, that 
blacks theelſe bright ſoul: This is that Great Alexander, which keeps 
the light from this poor Diogenes in his Tab of Mortality : And this, 
ſomtimes, muſtbe expeCed, . while we are here below. Even time con- 
liſts of ight and day; the year, of variows ſeaſons. He that expects 
a conſtancyheredoes look for that which this world cannot gve. 'Tis 
only above the Sur, that there isno Moon to change. 


XXV., For 


ſiſtence. Hes the arr, without which isno life. His with-drawines are | 
our mziſeries z his preſence 1s joy, and revivement. "Tis only fir that | 
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X A V. 
For Ordering of Expences. 


T is very hard for an open and eafie zature to keep within the: 
| compaſs of his fortune; either ſhame to be obſerv'd behird others, 
orclſca vain glorious itching to ont-do them, leaks away all, till the 
veſſel be empty or low 3 ſo that nothing involves a man tomore nnhap- 
pineſs than an heedlels letting go in an imprudenceof miſpending. It al-! 
ters quite the frame and temper of the mind. When wants comes, he | 
that was profuſe, does eafily grow rapaciows. It is extreme unhappineſs 
to be thus compos'd of Extremes. To be impatient both of plenty 
and wart. Tis a kind of Moxſter-vice, wherein covetouſneſs and pro-. 
digality,mingled, dwell together, and one of them is always gnawang. 
It puts a man upon the ſtretch, and will not ſuffer him to he at eaſe. 
Like the Eftridge he feeds on Iroz,and puts it outin feathers. He runs. 
any hazard to get, and when he hath it, he flaunts it away in curls 
and airy vanities. On the other fide, a ſordid parſimony, lays a man. 
open to contempt. Who will care for him, that cares for no body but | 
himſelf? Or, who will expect any thing of favor or friendfhip from 
him, that makes it his maſter-piece to 7 ant from all that fall within 
his gripe, or reach © The enforcing of the forged Teſtament of Minn- 
tizs,loſt Craſſus and Hortenſivs more honor with poſterity, than all their 
wealth and authority could repurchaſe.Nor is he leſs a ſcorn to others, 
than a puniſhment to himſelf. He pulls from others,as if he would make 
all his owz; and when he hath it, he keeps. it, as if it were another | 
mans. In expences, I would be neither pinchize, nor prodigal: yet, if" 
my zzears allow 1t not, rather thought too ſparing, than a little pro-' 
fuſe. Saving 1nclines to judgment ; but laviſh expences, to levity and 
inconſiderateneſs. With the wiſe, 'tis no diſgrace to make a mans ability | 
his compaſs of ſail, and line towalk by : .and to exceed it, for them that 
are notwiſe; 15 to be ſure to exceed them, as well in folly as expence. | 
He is equally ridiculous, that will bur out his Taper while the Sur 
doth ſhine; and he that will go to bed in the = to ſave his ex- 
pence of light. It 1s my part ta know what I ay do; while others 
only look at the ſtream, but arenot concern'd how the Fountain may 
ſupply it. Though the look to what 1 ſpend as gratefu] to them z Fe, 
I ought to care for what may be convenzent for me. He that ſpends to. 
| his proportzoz, is as brave asa Prince;'and a Prince exceeding that, is 
2 Prodigal « There is no Galiantrybeyond what's fit and:decent. A 
comely beauty is better than a painted one. :Unſeemly bounty, is walte | 
bothof wealth and wit. He, that when he ſhould zot, ſpends $00 much, 
ſhall when he would zof, have too /ittle to ſpend. It was. a witty rea- | 
ſon of Diogenes, why he asked but a balf-penny,of the'Thrifty mar, | 
and a pound of the Prodigal. The fivlt, hefaid, might gzvecbim ofter's | 
but,the other,ere long, would have nothing to give. To ſparein weighty 
| E Ee 2 cauſes, 
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CENT.ll. | cauſes, is the worſt and moſt unhappy part of thrift than can be: 
WY | Liberality, like a warm ſhowr, moLifies the hardeſt Earth,and prepares 
it for fertility: But he that 1s peruriozs, turns his Friends into Ene- 
ries, and hardens that which himſelf defires to find pliant. Who 
can expect to reap, that never ſow'd his ſeed; or ina drought, who 
will not look to have his harveſt poor £ Doubtleſs, there 1s tiot any 
worſe hwbandry, than the being too zear, and fordidly miſerable ; 
and there is no man but at the long-run loſes by't. When the buſh is 
known to be li-r'd, they are ſimple Birds that will be drawn to perch 
on't. Nor onthe other fide, can we find, that to ſpend vainly, even 
in a plentiful fortune, hath any Warrant from either Prudence or Reli- 
gion. 'Tisa kind of ſcandal to the wiſe, to ſee a riotows Waſte, made 
of Wealth, that might be imployedto many more pretiovs uſes. If we 
havea ſ#perfluity, the poor have an [ztereſt in it : but ſurely none is 
due to either Waſte or Waztonneſs. Wealth fooliſhly conſum'd is wine 
upon the pavement daſht ; which was by Providence deftin'd tohave 
cheer d the heart. If thething had been condenmable, or his intention 
warrantable ; it was not phras'd amiſs, when Judas grumbled at the 
Ointments expence; Ad quid perditio hec 2 Certainly, here is better 
uſe to be made of our Talents, than to caft them away in Waſte. 
If God gave us them not, to lieidly byus, we cannot think he ſhould 
be pleaſed, wheneither looſly we conſume them, or lewdly we miſ- 
ſpend them. 'Tis the improving, not the waſteor hoording, that the 
Maſter does commend; and this ſhould be with woderation : elſethe 
gloſs and grace of all 1s dull. 

Nullus argento color eſt, avaris 

Abdite terris ininice lamng, 

Criſpe Saluſti, niſt temperato 

If en uſu. 

Dear Salxſt, thou that ſcorn'ſt the Ore, 

With Earth from Miſers cover dor'e, 

'Tis neither (ilver nor looks ſpruce 

Burt's bright, by ſober uſe. 
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XXVI. 
Of a Chriſtians ſettledueſs in his Saviour. 


Oubtleſs there are ſome whoſe Faith mounts them above all the 

pleaſures andinconvemiences of Life. We ſee a carnal Beauty 
can ſo take upall the faculties of ſome weak Souls, asthey can deſpiſe 
all ſtorms that croſs them in their way to their deſigned end. They 
ride trinmphing over all they meet, nothing can weigh againſt their 
fix'd affection, like ſpringsthat burſt out in rexoter places, their wind- 
ings tend bur to pour them into the Sea. = 


— 
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And if this be ſo great and prevalent as to mate and maſter all the 
other paſſions of Man; certainly it may be allowed a Chriſtian to be 
wholly poſleſt with the radianceof Divine Beatitude, being by Faith 
ſetled upon the perfections of his Heavexly Saviour. The beauty 
rightly conſidered 1s far more raviſhing than all that we can appre- 


far more conſentaneous to the ſoul than all the fek and ſprmtted plea- 
ſures of Mortality. Let him circuit about with never ſo many ambi- 
guous turnings3 yet like a diſ-united Element, he is never at a quiet 
repoſe, till he makes up to the Cexter of his ſoul, his God. As the} 
Needle in a Dal diſturb'd and ſhaken from his point doesnever leave 
his quivering motion, till it fix and {Jeeps upon his Artic pole : ſo fares 
it with a Chriſtian in this World : nothing can ſo charm or ſcatter 
him, but {till the laſt reſult of all does Anchor him in his Saviowrs 
Arms. All that put himout of the queſt of Heaver are but Interpo- 
ſures,diverſions,and diſturbances. The Soul that once is truly touch'd 
with the magnetic force of Divine Love, can never reliſh any thing 
here ſo pleaſingly, as that entirely ſhe can reſt upon it. Though the 
Pleaſures, Profits, and Honors of this Life may ſomtime ſhnftie him 
out of his#ſaal courſe : Yet he wavers up and down in trouble, runs 
to and fro, like quick-ſilver, and is never quiet within, till he returns 
to his wonted Joy and inward happineſs. There it is his Center points, 
and there his Circles bounded. Which though unſeen and unper- 
ceived by others, are ſuch to him as nothing can buy from him. 
Compared with theſe, the gaudieſt glittering of the fuwning world 
are bur as painted ſcenes upon a ſtage that change with every A, 
and ne're laſt longer with us than while the Play of this (wift life con- 
tinues * To the Piows Man,they are but as may-gamestoa Printe: fit- 
ter for Children than the Rogalty of a Crown, or the expeFation of him 
that laoks to 7zberit perpetuity. And for this (if by the ſolid Rzle of 
Judgment we ſhall meaſure things) we hall tind Reaſo,, not to be 
contradicted. For in God. asin the Root, are the Cauſes of all Felicity. 
All the oriental luſtresof the richeſt gems ; All the inchanting Beauties 
of exterior ſhapes z the exquiſiteneſs of figures ; the lovelineſs of co- 
Jours, the harmony of ſounds, the light and clarity of the exlivening 
Sun; The raviſhing form and order of all. All the heroic virtnes of 
the braveſt minds, with the purity and quickneſs of the higheſt [ztel- 


wiſe Philoſopher had to find out God will plainly ſhew us, that he is 


firſt - it leads us through the ſcale of otionsby ſteps,rill we aſcend toa 


may conclude, it cannot be in him. And for the third : if wefind any 
thing in theCreature that is but faintly amiable and taking, we may be 
ſure mGod tofind it in 7mzwrenſe perfeition. Abſalom's Beauty, Jonathan's 
Love, David's Valor; Solomon's Wiſdom, Ulyſſes his Policy, Auguſtus his 


Prudence, 


' hend beſides ; Andthe bleſedrneſs that he is Robed with,cannot but be| 


leFs, are all but emarations from the Supream Deity. The ways the | 
all Perfe&ion, Caſatior, Negation,and the way of Eminency. For the | 


Deity ; Inthelaſt mover, we mult period all our ſearch. For the fecond } 
it tells us, Whatſoever is frail, corruptive; impure, or impotent 5 we | 
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Prudence, Ceſar's Fortune, Cicers's Sp with whatſoever elſe we 
moſt admire. The Purity of Virgins, the Fragrancy of Nature, the in- 
telligence of all, withall the Complacency that either Reaſon or our ſen- 
ſes can preſent us with. Near this comes the Eloquent Boetins when 
ſpeaking of God, heſays: HA 
Ti requies tranquilla pijs : te cernere, Finis, 

Principium, Vetor, Dux, Semita, Terminus ident. 

Thou art the juſt mars Peace : Beginning, End, 

Means, Conduct, Way, do all to Thee extend. 
And when all theſe Inherent Radiatiors ſhall by the Soulbe found in 
the Almighty : It is no wonder that ſhe ſhould be ſurprized with De- 
leFation. And it is aslittle wonder that the brittle, weak, and ſhort- 
liv'd pleaſures of this world ſhouldat all once take herz who, as Fire 
flies upwards, is naturally fram'd to aſcend to a Beatitude in her 
own great Creator. He that is ſetled and well-pleas'd here, gives 
cauſe to ſuſpe# he does not look up higher. It ſhould not more 
grieve me to live in a continued ſorrow, than it hall joy me to find 
a ſecret diſſatisfadionin the world's choiceſt ſolaces. A full delight in 
earthly things argues a neglect of Heavenly. For truſting here, there 
will be cauſe to diſtruſt my ſelf of too much truſting where is no 


ſtability. 
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XXVILI, 
Of Reading Authors. 


T He Compariſon was very apt in the excelent Plutarch, That we 
- ought to regard Books as we would do Sweet-meatsz not 
wholly to aim at the pleaſanteſt, but chiefly to reſpe& the whole- 
ſomnelſs : not forbidding either, but approving the latter moſt. But 
to ſpeak clearly, though the profitableneſs may be much more in ſome 
Authors than there 1s 1n others, yet 'tis very rare that the Ingenious 
can bell. Hethat hath wit to make his pex pleaſant, will have much 
ado to ſeparate it from being ſomthing profitable. A total Levity will 
not take. A Rich Sit requires good ſtuff, as wellas to be tinſel'd out 
with Lace and Ribbards. And certainly, Wit 1s very near a kin to 
Wiſdom. Tf it be to take in general, or to laſts wemay find, it ought 
to be 7znterwover with ſome beautiful flowers of Rhetoric 5 with the 
gratefur ſerting herbs of Reaſon, and Frlefophy, as well as with the 
Simples of Science, or Phyſical Plants, and the ever greenſentences of 
Piety and Profoundneſs. Even the looſer Poets have ſome Divine 
Preceptions. Though I cannot but think Martial's wit was much 
clearer than his pez, yet he is ſomtimes Grave as well as Gameſome. 
And Ido not find but deep and ſolid matter, where 'tis underſtood, 
takes better thanthe light flaſhesand skipping Capers of Fancy. Who 
Is 1t will not be as much delighted with the weighty and ſubſtantia] 

lines 


— 
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lines of the Serece's, and ' Plutarch, the criſped Saluſt, the politic 
Tacitws, and the well-breath'd Cicero, as with the fricks and dancings 
of the jocund andtheairy Poets. Thoſe abilities that Renowned Au 
thors furniſh the world with, beget a kind of Deifieal Reverence in 
their future Readers. Though, even in the unpartialneſs of War, 
Alphonſus wanted Stones to carry on his Siege of Cajeta, and none 
could be ſoconveniently had, as from Tales Villa Formiana that was 
near it 3 yet, for the noble regard he bore to hislong paſs'd Eloquence, 
he commanded his Souldiers that they ſhould not ſtir thexr. Com- 
poſares that aim at w?t alone, like the Fountains and Water-works in 
Gardens, are but of uſe for recreation, after the travels and toils of 
more ſerious imployments and ſtudies. The Palace and the conſtant 
dwelling is compoſed of ſolid and more durable Marbles, that repre- 
ſent to after-Ages the Ingenuity and Magnificence of the Archite@. 
And as the Hoſe aloneis no compleat habrtation,without theſe decora- 
tions for ſlight; no moreis the work of the brain onall fides furniſhed 
without ſvme ſþ1 ightly conceits that may be intermixt to pleaſe. 

Nec placeat facies, cui Gelaſinus abeſt. 

No Beauty has that face, 

Which wants a zatural grace. 
Thoſe Romances are the beſt,that,belides the cotexture for taking the 
Fancyin their various accidents, give usthe beſt Idea's of Mortality, 
with the expreſlive Emanations of wiſdom,and divine knowledg. Thoſe 
that are light, and have only the Ganderies of Wit, are but for youth 
and greener years to toy withal. When we grow to riper age, we 
begin to leave ſuch ſtudies as ſports and paſtimes, that we out-grow 
by more maturity. Of this Age Horace was, when he declared, 

Nunc itaq, & verſus, & cetera Indicra pon : 

Quid verum, atq; decens, curo, & rogo, & omnis in hoc ſum : 

Condo, & compono, que mox depromere poſſum. 

Now Rimes, and childiſh Fancies, quiteare gone : 

Thegraceful Truth I ſearch ; that reſt upon, 

And well digcſied, gravely put it on. 
Jocular ſtrains, they are but Spring-flowers; which though they pleaſe 
the eye,they yield but ſlender nouriſhment:They are the Autumn fruits, 
that we muſt thrive and live by ; the ſage ſayines, the rare examples,the 
noble enterpriſes,the handſom contrivances, the ſucceſs of good and bad 
uBions, the Elevations of the Deity, the motives and incitements to 
Firtue, and the like; are thoſe that muſt build us up to the Gal/antry 
and Perfedion of Mar. Ido nottind,but it may well become a manto 
| purſue both the oze, and the other, to precept himſelf into the pra@ice 
of Virtue; and to faſhio both his Torgxe and Pez, into the exerciſe of 
handſom and ſiginficant words. He that foundations not himfelf with 
the Arts, will hardly be fit to go out Do@or either to himſelf or o- 
thers. In readirg I will be careful for both, though not equally. The 
one ſerves to i»ſtru@ the mind, the other enables her to te/ what ſhe 
hath /ear#'d; the one without the other; is/2,ze. What benefit yields 
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fire, if ſtill rak'd up inſbes ? though flint may bear a flame n't : yet, 
we prizeit but a little, becauſe we cannot get it forth without kyock- 
ing. He that hath worthin him, and cannot expreſs it, is a cheſt of wood 
erhaps containing a Jewel, but, Who ſhall be better for't, when the 
bt is loſt? A good ſtyle does ſomtime take him, that good matter 
would beat away. Tis the gilding, that makes the wholeſom Pil/ be 
allowed. Elegance either in Tongue, or Pen, ſhews a man hath min- 
ded ſomthing befides ſports and vice. *Tis graceful to ſpeak, or to write 
proper 3 noris it eaſje to ſeparate Eloquence and Sepience 3 for the firſt 
leads to the other, and is at leaſt, the Azti-court to the Palace of Wiſe 
dom. A good ſtyle, with good matter, conſecratesa work to Memory 3 
and ſomtimes while a man ſeeks bur one, heis caught to be a ſervant 
to the other. The Principal end of reading, is to irrich- the mind; 
the next, toi-prove the Per and Tongue. Tis much moregentile and 
ſutable,whenthey ſhall appear al of a piece. Doubtleſs,that is the beſt 
work, where the Graces and Muſes meet. . 


F OTE 


XXVIIL. 


Of the Variation of Men in themſelves. 


T is not only in reſpet of Fortune,but of the Mind alſo, That Solox's 
ſaying may beheld as Oracle, AnteObitum, &c. No man isto be ac- 
counted happy, till he hath eſcaped all things that may poſlibly make 
him happy. Not a day, nor an hour, but gives ſome examples of the 
mmtability of all Human affairs. And though the Mutation of the mrind 
be not ſo frequent - yet, the accidents of the world, the variation of 
condition, the difference of Ages, the change of better to worſe, and 
worſe to better, outward burts and inward diſeaſes, have ſhown us the 
ſame perſons diſtinguiſht into contrary men. And truly the Inchant- 
ment that the world works on us,when ſhe either layghs loud,or frowns 
deep.is ſo ſtrong, that 'tis juſtly matter of amazement, for a man in the 
leap of the one, or in the ##-ble of either of theſe, to retain a mind 
unaltered; yet, are not all men changed alike. The ſame Cordial that 
cures one man, may,by meeting a diverſe humor, diſtra# or kill ano- 
ther. Fortunes effeQsare variable, as the Natures that ſhe works upon. 
Wealth isas the Wine of life : ſome it puts into a delightful mirth, that 


gratifies all the company 3 while it makes others #yrannow and quar- 
relſome, that no man keeps himſelf in ſafety, but he that has the wit 


| to be abſent. Where it lights upon weak minds, it uſually changes them 


[ 


| Into worſe 3 they have not wherewithal to bear the ſireſs that a great 


| 
Eſtate will put them to. And when they cannot bear it out by wit and 
reaſon, they fly to axthority and power, which enadts ſubmiſſion ; but 
| will not be accountable for any kind of merit that may induce it, fa- 
ving only potency. And certainly,thoughit be true, which is common- 
ly believed, That forthe moſt part, where God defigns a Governor, | 
he 
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he qualifies him with parts proportionable for his i-ployment. Yet, 
doubtleſs, the very condition of Power, and Greatneſs, naturally 
eſtates. a man 1n another texzper, than what he was in without it. | 
Noble ſouls ſo elevated, become like bodies planted above the vaporous | 
Orb of Air, that then reſt therein quiet, without propenſion of de- 
ſcent, or falling. And though Inferior ſouls may wonder, how they 
can live under ſuch clouds of buſineſs, as dayly break upon them : 
yet, as-when Philo fanſied, That when Moſes liv'd forty days ih the 
Mount, without food, that he was nouriſht by the Ear,and fed upon 
the Muſic of the Spheres, which then he heard : So, there is no doubt, 
but the application and the applauſe of others, the hummings of fame, 
and the echoings of Honor, relieve him againſt the gratings of a 
ſtomach ſharpned with offending humors. The Mrſic of Honor does 
drown the zoiſe of the throvg. How eaſie is it forhim to beat eaſe, 
and ſtayd, when every one ſhall extend a hard to his ſuſtentation £2 
The wheel of Honor muſt needs turn chearfully, and diſpatch much 
griſt too, when 'tis continually driven about by the floud of prefer- 
ment. But indeed, a man ſhews himſelf in Authority, according as he 
was inwardly principled before he came to it : for, many times the 
diſpoſition appears notin the 20x-age of Power, no more than Reaſor: 
in a child, the Organs are not fitted todiſcoverit. Thus Manlizs Tor 
quatws in his youth, was of ſo dulland lumpiſh a ſpirit, That his Fac 
ther holding himunfit for matters of State, defign'd him to a Country | 
Farm: yet, afterwards by ſeveral glorious aFs he obliged both his 
Father and his Country, even to the merit of a Triumph: ſo that it falls 
out to be moſt frequently true, That by preſerment, good men are 
made better, but i]]l men worſe : as the Drum that beats a Tiger into 
madneſs ; but a man, into courage and valor, It therefore much con-| 
cerns Princes, where their bounty beſtows preferment : and the more, | 
becauſe their ſubjeFs have an intereſt in them as well as themſelves. 
'Tis true, nothing can be certain, as to the futurity of temper. Good or 
bad lodging in the heart, cannot by man be eſpzed. Neither was the 
youth of the Noble Scipio untainted with vice, or the beginnings of 
the Morſter-Nero, without ſome figns of good. The ſcum riſes not, 
till the water boyls 3 nor 1s the Oyl gathered till the liquor be heated. Let | 
no man therefore deſpair too muchof the bad, nor preſume too much 
of the good; the laſt, like a rich plazt in a lean ſoy, may degenerate 
into wildneſs; and the other,thoughfingle,like ſtocks in manured beds, 
may come up ſtript and double. If there be wit, there is ground for 
hope, the ſoy! 1s not deſperate. Reaſon upon receſs, will ſkew him how 
much heis to deteſt himſelf: but, he thathathnot wiſdom to judg, will 
very ſeldom have the luck toreclaim. 
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X Al &* 
A Caveat in chooſing Friends. 


Hough no man, branded with a ſignal vice, be fit for a wiſe man 
to make a Friend of; yet,there be two forts of men that eſpe- 
cially we ought to avoid: For, beſides the learning of their vices ; 
they are not tyte enough to truſt with a ſecret The Argry mar, and 
the Drunkerd. The prudent man would be glad to enjoy himſelf in 
peace, without being baled into the juftling #hrong, where is nothing 
to be got but diſhonor, blows, and clamor. Tobebut only a ſpeator 
is not tobe out of darger. If a Granado be fired,all within the burſt are 
in hazard, If either of theſe Bears break looſe, you ſhall be ſure to be 
either frighted, foiled,or hurt; and, whether you will or no, be made 
partaker either of ſome ridiculovs quarrel, lome #nſober riot,or by both 
together be lapp'd in ſome drurkez fray: for the furies ever beara 
part in Bacches his Orgies. The firſt in his fry 1s meerly mad. Choler 
1s as af flur'd upinto theeyes of Reaſor, that blizds or dazels the 
ſight of the underſtanding; where it burns 1n the heart like fire un- 
der a pot: Whenſaever it flames,it makes the toxgxe boyl over; and 
where it fals, it ſcalds. Words come not then digeſted and marhe- 
matic'd out by judgment, ſenſe, and reaſon, but aſh'd and tumulty- 
ated by chance, by rage and brutiſh paſſzon; not upon premeditated 
terms, but whatſoever the memory on theſodain catches, that violent 
paſſion thruſieth out, though before it lay never ſo deeply hidden and 
immur'd. Confeſſions ſeal 1s broken by this picklock; and ina brawl! 
that oft is b[abb'd about, which with all the barrs of felence ſhould 
have ſtill ſtood firmly riveted. Men throw about in fry whet,ouce ap- 
peas'd, they tremble to remember. Anger 1s the Feaver of the Soul, 
which makes the Tongue talk idlcly : nor come words clothed as at 
other times, but now as headed Arrows, fly abroad. Words dipt in | 
call and poyſor, leap about 3 as bullets chew'd, they rarkle where they 
enter 3 and likelead melted, bliſter where they light. Excited malice 
then exceeds her ſelf When the Prophet David tells us of his Exe- 
mies rage, nor Spears, nor Arrows, nor anaked Sword will ſerve him to 
expreſs itz but, that Sword mult be ſharpred too, that it may cutthe 
keener. Itis, certainly, a deviation from man. In every fit, the man 
flies out : when he grows calm, he returnsto himſelf. Seneca puts no 
difference between the fieri9us and the ad) for the mead-mar's always 
ſuriows, and the furious ever wad. Then tell me, Who it is, that be- 
ing in his wits, would make choice of his fried out of Bedlazr. 
When Solomon tells us of the brawling woman, who is no other but a 


She-angry-man, he hath three ſtrange expreſſions to decipher her ; 
one is, that *Ts better to dwell in a corner of the houſe-top, than with a 
contentious woman : Another, that tis better to dwell in the land of the 
Deſert, than with her, A third is, that ſhe 3s a continual dropping in 


Wes Rain. 


| 


i 


| Raw. All which ſumm'd topether, will amount tothus much 3 That 


| los, that,agice, color, countenance, garb, and pace ſo changes,as it Fu- 
| ry diſpoſſeſſiing Reaſon, had by an Onſlaught forc'd a new Garriſon up- 


| one that's. drurxk, 18 as a fool to fight with him that's abſent. He is 
 |not fit to keep anothers privacies, that knows not how to cloſet up 


|waſh'd away by i-»ndations, nor caſt them into common ſtreams 
Fi 2 where! 


pb 
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you' had better be expoſed to all-the Tempeſts of the Heavens, 'as 


Thunder and .Liehtning,Cold, Heat, Rein, Snow, with Storms that blow, 
and the.rege of all the Skies whole Armory: or,tolive baniſh'd from all | 
Human Converſation 5 and,. in want of: all-things left a prey to the 
ferocity of. ravenows Beaſts; or elſe without the leaſt intermiſſion of: 
reſt, endure a perpetual dropping (which were your heart of Mar- 
ble, yet will it wear it oxt at laſt) than to live with a quarrelſor, conten-| 
tiows unſatisfied angry perſon. Thoſe that are ſuch, like houſes haunted | 
with ſpirits, they are riot ſafe for any-man to harbor in. When you 
think your ſelf ſecurely quiet and ina'talm ſerenity,- on a ſodain, ere 
you areaware, a hideoxs noiſe is heard; orelſe a Brick-bat flies about 
your ears,and you mult rx for't,or be black and blew'd all over. If by 
chance you knock but againlt a ail, by that ſmall ſpark it ſtrikes, the 
(Grun-powder blows younp. Itmakes a man a Twrm-pike, that will be ſure 


to prick, you, which ſide ſoever you come on : So, itnot only offends, 


but puts you off from remedy ; Tt ruffleth ſo — all the ſhrowds 
that Reaſor's never heard, till this rough wind allays. The Roar lo. 
ſtops the Ear, that aman cannot hear what 'tis that. Comnſel peaks.) 
'Tisa raging Sea, a troubled: water ſo mmdded with the: ſoil of Palſion, 
that it cannot be wholſorr tor the xſe of any. And if it be true that Hip- 
pocrates tells us, That thoſe diſeaſesare moſt dargeroxs, that alter moſt 
the habit of the Patient's countenance ;' this needs muſt be moſt peril- 


on the Cittadel of Man. And ſurely, this he knew, and well under- 
{tood,that Proverb'd-it into Command: Neither make thou Fricndſpip| 
with the Angry, nor converſe with the Furiows; leſt thou learn his ways, | 
and beget a ſnare tothy ſoul. SEE | 

The other hath Lzeſa Memoria while he is in his cps, and if he 


| drinks on, he hath none;.' The abundarice' of Wine'does drown up! 


that Noble Recorder. And while Bacchw#is his chief God, Apolio never | 
keeps him Company. Friends and Foes,” Familiars and Strangers, are | 
then all of an equal eſteem. - And he forgetfully ſpeaks of that in his 
Caps,which,if he wereſober, the Rack ſhould not wreſt out from him. 
Firſt, he ſpeaks he knows/not what3-nor after; canjhe remember, 
what that. was he ſpake. ' He ſpeaksthat he ſhould forget; and forgets 
that which he did ſpeak, Drunkenneſs is the Funeral of all Intelligible 
Max ;; which only tize,and abſtinence, can reſuſcitate. A Drunkards 
mind and ſtomach are alike; neither,canretain, what they do receive. 
The Wine that 1s mingled with the bloxd and ſpirits, like Mxſt, will 
vent, orelſe it breaks the Cz5k; He's gone from home, and not tobe 
found in himſelf, Abſertem ledit, qui cum ebriolitigat. Who quarrels 


his own deep thoughts. We lay not Treaſures where they may be | 


| 
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whereevery public Angle hooks them out. Ebrietas ſinlts promit, mul- 
ta prodit. The Drankard hath a Fools Tongue, and a Traitors Heart. 
When the floud is high, the dams are all broken down. Wie is the 
Reſeration of the Soul and Thoughts, The accurlſed Cham of life, that 
lays open even our Sacred and Parental Nukedreſs to the World. 

To the antient Romar womer, the uſe of Wine was wholly unknown. 
And the Reaſon is given, Ne in aliquod dedecus prolaberentur ; Leſt 
thereby overcharged they might recoil into ſome diſhonorg As be- 
lieving Bacchws could not but make Vers wanton, and relax thoſe 
baſiful guards, that modeſt Nature left that Noble ſex. Thoughthe 
Muſbroom was ſuſpeted, yet was it Wine wherein Clandies firſt took 
his poyſox: for being Maudlire cuppd, he grew to lament the De- 

iny of his marriages, which he ſaid were ordain'd to be all »xchaſt, 
yet ſhould not paſs «»prziſbed ; and this being underſtood by Agrrp- 
pina, by ſecuring him, ſhe provided to ſecure her ſelf. Noris the 
diſtemper'd with drink, any truer ta Buſineſs than he js to the Secret 
he is truſted with. For beſides his want of wemory to retain or ca 
on any thing of that Natzre 3 men of this complexion, as moort 
grounds that lie low and under-water, are uſually boggyand rot- 
ten; or of ſo cold and ſodded..a temper; as they yicld not fruit like 

Earth of another condition, that is not drown'd and floudded. 

Either of theſe in way of a companion-ſhall be ſure to give a 

Man trouble enough. Either vexation or impertizency a man fhall ne- 
ver want. One vomits Ga ; the other Poly, a and Sarfeits, And 'tis 
not eaſie to ſay, which of them beſpattersinoſt. Together HoFace 
couples them. | Ah 
Arcanum neque tn ſcrutaberis ullizs nnquan, 

Commeiſſumvue teges E* vino tortws, & Ira. 
To learn man's ſecrets never vainly think, 
Or to conceal them 3 torn with Rege, or Drink. 

_ Nomancanexpett to find a friend without faults, nor catthe pro- 
poſc himſelf to. beſo to another. But in the Reciprocation of both, 
without wildneſs and temperance there can beno continuance. Eve- 
ry. man for his friend will have ſomthing to do; and fomthing to 
beat with, in him: the ſober man only cando the firſt, and for the 
lattex there is, patience required. 'Tis better. fora Manto depend on 
himſelf than to be annoyed. with either a Mad: mar or a Fool. Cly- 
tz was ſhin by. a Maſter indrink. The Theſe/onians maſſacred by 
_ Angry Experer : and the deaths of either, lamented by the Au- 
thors. 6,2, ins 
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Of the danger of Liberty, 


N Man that 1s intelleGual, as well asin Creatures only ſenſitive, 
| 'tis ealily experimented that Liberty makes Licentiovws. When the 
Reins are held too looſely, the Afﬀetions run wildly on without a 

ide, to-Rxin. He that admits a Fool to play with him at home, 
will find he will do the ſame when he comes into the Market. Liber- 
ty, which ſcemsto beſo highly priz'd, and is the only cry'd-upthing 
in the world; 'As tis the moſt eagerly purſued: fo once enjoy'd, it 
1s of all the ſeeming goods of Mar, the moſt dangerous nd tem- 
ptitig:Not being able to guide our own wed Appetites,we quickly be- 
tray out ſelves tothe ſame ſad ſlavery, that but now we did oppoſe. 
Evenin Governments the looſeſt are of leaſt Continuance.What Church 
ever laſted long, that kept not up by diſcipline ? It was while men 
flept that the Tares were ſown, When there is none to watch, but 
men are left to the Liberty of their own Opinions, then is the time to 


this, That fmce the Field-keepers have been remov'd, we have had 
more cockle and darnel, than I think any ape ſince Religio: appear'd 
in the World. And 'tisno wonder if we negle@ our wholſom wheat, 
or feed on't with thefe weeds mingled with 1t, that we grow giddy 
with unwholfom vapors, or ſo dim-ſighted in the ways of Truth and 
Antiquity, that all men may conclude usin the number of thoſe that 
do lohio vifitare. Tndulgence and loth are the fiſters of Freedom. 
Men that: may, will favor themſelves ; and that partiality, will make 
them Lazy. Whereis there leſs. Izduftry or more Serſuality than a- 
bounds among the Savages; where Nature is left to her own ſway, 
without the Caltroation of wholfom Laws and Regim:nt £ What is't 
that makes war fo horrid, but the lawleſs Liberty that Souldiers looſely 
take? And where there is — , what villany reſts uzattempted £ 
Rapes, Miurthers, Thefts, Oaths, Inceſt, Cruelties, with all the (luttiſh | 
broods of blackeſt'Vices, follow 'ih the train of Armies. And what 
caufe can be rendred ? bar, firſt, the difpenſing with Gods Com- 
mandments of not killing, and ſtealing ; and then the Licence that in 

Camps they take, by reafon they are either left to themſclves, or | 
carmot be come by to be puniſhed. We are all like Bowls running 
down the Hil/; it once'upon the #4rx, our own weight hurries usto | 


Rowan people, doth hold as true of all the reſt of the World, That 


the [ok and loweſt bottor. What Appiue Claidivs obſerv'd of the | 


Eaſe and Liberty. In the firſt they improv'd their Virtues; by the laſt, 
they tumbled into viceand ſurquedry. Nothing makes us more unfor- 
tunately wretched than our own #xcxrbed Wills. A looſe paſſion pur- 
{u'd and fulfilled, hales and haſtens us to certain deſtruction. Hath 


| 


they are better truſted with buſineſs and imployment, than with | 


not 
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not aſſumed Liberty and a laſciviows Succeſs thrown thoſe grand Aſem- 
blies mto hate and abhorrency, that m their modeſt limits were the 
gaze and envy of the Chriſtian World 2 What hath ſo wounded the Ho- 
or of ſome of our Gentry and Nobility, as this; That by being per- 
mitted to do what they would, they haveleft to dowhat they ought, 
and have done what they ought not to have thought perf How grand 
4 difference have we ſeen between a Family icatter/d into. Riot by 
Licenciouſneſs 3 and another reſtrain'd and marſhall d ur the. civilne(s 
of a graceful Order 2 A Foreſt beaſt, is uncontrolled, Man. ; A,;Bear 
without a Ring is wicked Nature left without a Ryle..,It.is fon God 
alone, whoſe bleſſed Eſſence is wholly uncapable, of 74, to be deified 
with a Power of daing whatever hepleaſeth, yet, never to dotan 
thing below perfe@on's height. But when frail. ran 15s truſted wit 
that Freedom, he eaſily ranges, till he loſe himſelf. Soft waterifſuing 
through the ſmalleſt chink, neglected wears a wideneſs for a ſtream ; 
and, breaking banks, does deluge all the fields. What,was it, made 
the Emperor Caracel/a {trike up that Jnceſtuows marriage, but the im- 
pudence of a Mother in Law in telling him, an Emperor was togive 
what Laws he pleas'd : but was not himſelf to takeany from others? 
A&eons wandring eye, not check'd, left.him a prey to his own(wzld 
| pps thoſe Metaphorical Hounds that ſciz'd and tore their hegd- 
eſs and invigilant Maſter.. | ot borne: + 
In pejora datur, ſuadetque Licentia Iuxum. 
To worſe, and Riot Licence ever leads. :: : 

The boundary of man is moderation. When once. we paſs that-pale, 
ourguardian Angel quits his charge of keepingus : For we arenot in 
our ways and then, at every {tep, we daſh againſt ſome Sfoxe, till 
frequent Bruiſcs bring us to deſtruction.He that would be preſerved 
in ſafety, had need keep Sentinel upon his Liberty, Tis a Wanton 
child that will be aptto run upon. daxgers: if there be not a Keeper 
to lead and look toit. Upon a ſerious ſcrutiny, I find not why men 
ſhould baul ſo loud for Liberty. A wiſe man's always £5 « juſt, and 
right, 1s that which is hisw3/, and againſt his Wi he acts not. For if 
he find not Reaſo to do it, he cannot. be compel/d to't. The govern- 
ment of the State, if free from Tyranny, is notthe worſe for being 
ſtri& ; and that of the Church, while it keeps to what is Orthodox, 1s 
the better for the diſcipline. It ſhall never offend me to live under 
any Government that may make me better, and reſtrain me from 
wandring. When[T have moſt freedom, I ſhall moſt ſuſpect my ſelf. 
He that 1s turn'd into the Sea, had need to look to haye his Plot, along, 
He that may do more than is Fit, is upothis march.to do more than 
is Lawfid. If we once excecd the meaſure, as cafily we grow. to.cx- 


| 


ceed the manner. Vice is a Peripatetic, always in progreſſzor. 
| | 
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dy h a Friend, indeed, be but the duplicate of a mans ſelf: 
yet there may often happen Secrets to one that may not be con- 
venient to impart to the other. If they be ſuch as the knowledg 
thereof ſhall not only, not benefit; but ſhall bring a grief to my 
Friend: T cannot think it an' AQ of friendſhip to impart them. He 
that grieves his Friend when he needs nor, is his Enemy, or at leaſt 
leſs his Friend than he might be. Certainly, even in caſe of Conſci- 
ence as well as in Common Morality, it had been better for Oedipzs he 
had never known that he had (lain his Father, and married his Mother, 
than to have 1t told him when it was too late to prevent it. When 
the things were done, the knowledg could not remedy them : and 
his Ig-orance gave him (as tothe things) a kind of innocence, where- 
by might have paſſed away his life 7zcrnciated without the ſenſe of 
ſo fatal misfortunes: And after that was finiſhed, it had been Oedipas 
the ſon of Polybxs of Corinth, and notof Laizs of Thebes, that had 
done the deeds fo blackly grimand horrid. Some ſecrets may happen 
to be ſuch, asmay beget a jealouſiez and thoſe, asthe gal/ and fretting 
of friendſhip, are for ever to be avoided: Where jealouſke begins to 
live, friendſhip begins to die. And albeit, Scipio found much fault 
with the ſaying of Bras, That we ought ſoto love, as, if there ſhould be 
cauſe,we afterwards might hate: Yet, doubtleſs, conſidering the frailty 
and incertainty of the minds of men; itis prudenceſo to look upon 
mer, as, though they be now Friends, they may yet live to become 
our Enemies. Stability isnot permanent in the unſtable heart of mar ; 
and therefore weare notoblig'd to truſ# them with that, which may 
deliver us into their power to rim us, if after they ſhall once fall off. 
How often do we ſee dear Friends, decline into deteſted Enemies ? 
Nay, they are the greater, for that they have been Friends: Even the 
fierceſt and molt exlarged enmities, have ſprung from the ſtrifeſ# 
leagues of friendſiiip. What Region then can yield us Trath and Con- 
ancy? If Parmenio prove falſe to Alexander, whois't can then be 
(truſted 2 and if Parmenio were not falſe, who is't can then be m_— 
ſince Alexander was -the man that ſ/ew him? AsTI willnot caretor a 
friend full of Inquiſitions, (for Percontator garrulus, Inquiſitors are 
Tatlers : ) fo 1 will not be importunate upon my friends ſecrets. I 
have known ſome have eagerly fi/h'dtor that, which when they have 
| got, hath been together the baze both of friendſhip and ft. # ſuch 
a&#:o0ns,men doas ſome ignorant perſons that are bitter with mad Dogs, 
they think whenthey have 

t 1t out without danger. When by that a&itcatchesthe brair, and 
ills. A nocent ſecret opened, doth often kill both ever and receiver: 


In the ftriteſt Friendſhip, / ome Secrets may be reſerv'd. l. 


——— 


om the word, they may | 
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cannot 
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cannot be recalled, no ſafety can be buzlded on, but by deſtroying thoſe 
that are ertruſted. When Jupiter had made Metis his wife, and ſhe 
by him concezved ; before ſhe was delivered, he devours both her and 
her conception, and preſently after out of his own 'brazx, he became 
delivered of an armed Pallas ; which may well repreſent unto us, A 
ſecret diſcovered unto a friend, that after, being repented of, was reaſ- 
furrd by devouring that friend, to prevent a further diſcovery; and | 
then we grow wiſer by {tanding on: our, guard, and "defending our | 
ſelves either from the #2iſchief, that is already abroad, or from being 
over-taken again by committing any more ſuch foly; which may well 
be Gonified by his bringing forth Pal/as Arm ad. To know too much, 
undoes us with our friend. He is not wiſe, that will truſt all his wealth 
into anothers cxſtody. If my friend impart ought freely, I ſhall en- 
deavour faithfully to ſerve him, as far as I may. Butif 1n ſome things 
he be reſerv'd, I ſhall ſuppoſe'tis for his ow# ſafety, as well as my eaſe. I 
will be willing to kzowasfar as he would have me, without extracting 
ſpirits, or cruſhing more than will ru# with eaſe. If he be one to be va- 
Ized, Lought not to wrong him ſo much as to wreſt that from him, that 
ſhould cauſe himafterwards to repext, or fear. If he be not to be va- 
lued, I will never engage my ſelf ſo much, as to be made corſciovs of 
his concealzents. | 


XXXI1L, : 


That *tis no Diſhonor ſomtimes to retraft a Purſuit, 


T wasqueſtionleſs meant of things virtuows and commendable, Dnic- 
[ -1-4 agis,age proviribys 3 otherwiſe we are adviſed to be diligent 
in z/, in thebad as well asthe good. This were to be profaner than the 
Heathen that gave the Precept. Sutable to this, is that of Eccleſraſtes, 
Al that thine | ce} ſhall find to do, do it with all thy power. The Chal- 
dee reſtrain it to too. narrow a ſenſe, for they limit it only to Als. 
As, whatſoever thy hand ſhall meet with when put into thy purſe, let that 
come out and give it freely. And though to make it extexſive to all our 
ations, 18a ſenſe far more amiſs ; yet, I ſee not, but many times, not 
only the vigor is to be abated; but even the reſolution of purſuing is 
to be wholly retraFed. *Tis better ſomtimes to ſound a retreat, and 
ſo draw off, than'tis to ſtay in the field and conquer; becauſe, it may ſo 
fall out, that the prize we ſhould wiz, will beno way able to counter- 
| vail the loſs that by that war we ſhall ſuſiair. What 1s 1t to die like 
| Sampſon £ Or, who can call that Vi@ory, where, with my Ezemries 
grave, I muſt alſo dig my own? I do not care to conquer ina Lutzan 
field : though his party prevazl,he ſacrificeth all his Vi@ories,that makes 
himſelf uncapable of z:ore, or exjoying what he hath got. He that is 
imbark'd upon diſadvantage, ſhall find it more honor to retire, than to 
gountothe exd of his voyage. He is ſimple, that, only becauſe he hath 
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brenn, will purſue what 1s wrprofitable, There is No diſgrace in doing 
that which is for the beſt. They that pretend to be the greateſt Um- 


ther m any a&ion a man goes, aſſuredly, he may ſeethe more: Andita. 
man hath been a foot1n the begixning, he is not bound to be (foto the 
end. If there ſhall be caxſe, the ſoozer a man comes off, the better. It 
is far more pardonable to err through zcor/deration, than wilfulneſs : | 
the one is weak, by accident 3 the other out of ele;or. Shall it be no 

frame to have begun ill, and ſhall it be a ſhame, prudently to deſift 2 
I ſee, among moſt, a zzaſtery and to overcome, is both a pleaſing, and | 
a onlgar error: we are oftner led by Pride, Obſtinacy, or Partiality ;' 
than by the right and ſolid Ryles of Reaſor. He that bears it out ina 
bed bufeeſs, ſhews rather the ſerocity of ſome brutiſh-Nature, than the | 
Condi F that becomes a Mar. For 'tis better to manifeſt that we are 
overcome by Reaſon,than that we can overcome againlt z#. In all things, ' 
let we wergh the concluſtor, and balance my nf, m1 z and then exa-, 
mine which 1s better, to proceed or deſiſt. If my loſs in the end, ſhall. 
exceed my air, I but run into the ſame folly, that Auguſtzs uſed to' 
ſay they did, that fortrivial matters, would preſently break out into! 
war : They fiiſhd with a golden hook, to catch a fifþ of a farthine, : 
they exposd to hazard a tackling of a pound : If they loſe it, they! 
gain repentance and ſorrow; if they do not, they muſt owe it more to' 
luck than towit ; and then Fortune claims the praiſe, not they. And. 
if in temporal matters alone,ſuch a carriage cannot be excnſable 5 what | 
apology can we frame for our ſelves in ſpirituals? When meerly to | 
latisfie a preſent ſerſnal appetite, we run the hazard of periſhing a Soul. 
to Eternity. That Lover 1s mad indeed, that will give up all that he | 
hath for a glance. We buy affliion with al we have that is precioxs : 
and by a right ſcanning of our a#iozs, by ſuchas ſhall not partialize, | 
wemult be judged to be more taken with pruriſhmert than pleaſure 3 
as if in torment weplac'd our felicity : like the Ryſſrarn wives, who. 
think their hx#bands do not love, unlels they ſomtimes cudge! them. | 
Let us never laugh at the filly Þ:zdjan, wholets us have his Gold for | 
Beads and Rattles; when we our ſelves are infinitely fimpler, that 

for toys and trifies cl] Heaven and Felicity. Our Saviour indeed, put-| 
ting all the world 1n the ſcale, does find it far too light for mans Deific 
ſoul; when he asks, what it will advantage to gain the 'firſt, and loſe 
the laſt £ Whereby: we may hope, he had'better thoughts of Maz' 
than to deſcend him into ſo thin a ſhallowneſs, as that he ſhould make 
it away for worſe than vanity, vexation, and undoing. He thinks not | 
any will be (o ſtupidly wild,asfor a graſp of air, an itch of koror, an! 
heat of bloud, a pleaſure that has no being, but in option only, to lay | 

by ſacred peace, and laſting happineſs : But if he muſt loſe that pre-| 

cious ſpark of Deity, 'tis the whole world, and not any pars of it thar | 

is put in the ſuppoſition. FRI Os i EIT 14h | 
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pires of Honor and Renown, do think it no impeachment to their jude- | 
| ent to raiſe that Siege, that isnot likely to be prevalent. The ſur- | 
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II. 
ur XX NIIL 


To have Regard to Means, but not to Deſpair without. 


E can never be ſo low, as to beat a loſs, if we can but losk wp 
unto God. He that hopes, proclaims his Divinity; and, to 
ſpeak according to humanity, credits God : But he that deſpairs, de- 
grades his Deity; and ſeeming to intimate, that he 1s inſufficient, or 
not j»ſt on his word, in vain hath read boththe Scriptures, the World, | 
and Mar. Three ways we read our Saviour healed diſeaſes : With 
means, as the Leper, Matt. viii. Without means, as the tex Lepers, 
Lake xvii. Againſt means, as the blind man, Joh.ix. His working by 
means is more ordinary, and ſuits better with the weakzeſs of our 
faith, and the dimneſs of our underſtanding, where we ſee it not, we 
are apt to ſk and fail: Can God prepare a Table in the Wilderneſs 2 
was the bold ignorance of Infidel and Incorrigible Iſrael ; who 
wanting wizgs, {till grovels on the ground, and nere will cl/;z2b to 
Heaven, without a ſtar to lead him. Means makes us confident, and 
with this ſtaff we leap. When we are preſcribed what's proper for 
our cxre, our rexzedy is almoſt by demenſtration ; and there to doubt, | 
isto turn Heretic to Providexce. Nay, it the Application be right in 
all, we cannot miſs without a little Miracle: For, Nature, that isever 
ſedulous and conſtant in the faculties ſhe is created with, mult vary 
from her ſelf, orby a drowhie (oth be rendred i»ſignificant,-which 
yet ſhe never does without a Syperior hand to rein her out of her 
road. It is as natural for rears to cure ; as 'tis for winds to cool, or 
fire to warm, when hoary Winter blows her cold about us. To work 
without meazs, I know ſeems hard to az, and to the inapprehen- 
ſiveneſs of his Human Reaſor. But, that this is as eafie to God as the 
the other, there is nothing we can look on, but evinces it. The 
whole Creation was without all help, there was not ſo much as the aſ- 
ſiftance of matter, a naked Fiat did it; a word alone, the eaſieſt of 
expreſſions. And, though lame Philoſophy will not allow any thing to 
be producible out of zothing :: Yet, certainly, whatſoever is not God, 
either was immediately framd of nothing, or out of that, which 
firſt of all was nothing : tor, to aſcribe a coetaneows being of the world 
with God, is to make it God, by giving it Eternity. And, as 'tis fafer 
for man to believe it created out of nothing by Divine omnipotence, 
than to be fram'd of Atoms, by chance, or by Neceſſity; by holding 
of any of which, he muſt ſink in abſurdity - So, 1tismore hoxor to 
God, by afſſjgning him a Potency for ſo ſtupendious a Machination. 
Noristhe other, Without means to God of greater difficulty. A Mj- 
racle, when he pleaſes, is to him as eafie as a Natural cauſe. For, it 
was at firſt 'by Miracle, that even that Cauſe was Natural. - And all 
the Miracles that we have heard of inthe World, arelefs a Miracle 
than the World it ſelf. He that knows and orders all the #hivgs that | 
ever were, or ſhall be, in whomtheir Beirg radically is, can eaſily goa 
private | 
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\ private way, that to us may ſ-em to lead contrary quite to what we 


apprehend. Nor need we wonder that we cannot trace him. . It re- 
quires a Miracle to make us capable of underſtanding one. We can- 
not reach above our own extexſ/on. But, when by dayly demonſtra- | 
tion, we ſee Everts tranſcending all our reaches ; What is't ſhould ! 
make us doubt ſo great Omnipetency # Tt is as cafie to God to work | 
without means as with them. It is the fame, Be clear, and, Go waſh. 
And again(t means is equal to either. Nay to him theſe latter are the 
ucarer ways. To go by his Power and Ommniſcience, is far a quicker 
way thanby the c:rcumfle@Fions of Nature and ſecond Cauſes : Though 
he hath been pleas'd (unlels in extraordinaries) to leave Nature to her 
inſtin@ive operation in her wonted Propenſions. That cight-times Mar- | 
tzr'd Mother in the Maccabees when ſhe would adhort her Sor to a 
paſſive Fortitude againſt the exaczated Tortures of Antioch, ſhe de-' 
fires him to look upon the Heavens, the Earth, and all inthemcon | 
tained ; and to conſider that God made them of things that were. 
not 3 and to mankind, likewiſe. Doubtleſs though in Nature and Rea- 
ſor: there be no ground left for deſpair (for without leſſening God to 
the Paſillity of Man 1t cannot be fram'd in the wind; ) yet weought| 
never ſo to depend on his Will and Power hidden,as to neglect his de-| 
clared pleaſure, He that neglects what he finds commanded hath lit- 
tle reaſon to expect what he finds not promisd. Upon means it is 
fit we ſhould depend : without means, we may hope. Againſt means, ! 
we ſhould not deſþeir. But, as to diſregard Gods appointed means is 
a Swpine contempt; So todepend too much on things #rappreherdable, | 
is rather a badg of raſh preſuming, than any notable courage of 
Faith. I may look up to Gods ways 3 but I ought to look down to| 
my own. Hethat walks according to means, travels with a Convoy and | 
may ſee his way before hin. But he that journies without them, is: 
in a Wilderneſs, where he may ſooner be loſt, than wander out: 
when he knows not his way, | 


, 
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X XXIV. 
The Miſery of being Old and Ignorant. 


NInceOld Age is not only a Congregation of Diſeaſes, but even'a 
Diſeaſe itſelf; andthat,(in regard of the Decree which Provi- 
dence hath paſs'd upon man)incurable ſave by death. The beſt thing 
next to a Remedy 18 a diverfion-or an Abatement of the Malady. When 


[ofirmities are grown bgabitxal and remedileſs, all wecan dois wn 


ive 
them ſome Reſp:te,and a little A/evietion, that we may beleſs ſenfible 
of the ſmart and ſting they, ſmiteus with.” The cold. Coreliaz: cannot 


and ſtove out Winter arm'd with Ice and Wind. The Drum and 


change his clime : but yetiby furs and fires he can preſerve himſelf, | 


Fife can drown the Battails noiſe, though many times: there is no | 
| "Ig 2 room | | 
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| tedious ; 'Tisat all times imployment fit for a man + Like David's harp 
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room to eſcape it. The little Piſarire can inſtruct great May, that 
(Winter coming) ſtore ſhould be provided. And what thing is there 
in the fathom of i»dſtriovs mar, tbat can ſo qualific him againſt the 
breaches and decays that Age makes on him, as ke-owlede, as ſtudy, and 
meditation 2 with this he can feaſt at home alone, and in his Cloſet 
put himſelf into whatever Company that beſt ſhall pleaſe him, with 
Youths vigor, Ages gravity, Beauties pleaſantneſs, with Peace or War, 
as he likes. It abates the tediouſneſs of decrepzt Age, and by thedivine 
raptures of Contemplation it beguiles the wearineſs of the Pillow and 
Chair. It makes him not unpleafing to the Youre, reverenc'd by ape, 
and beloved of all. A gray head with a wiſe mind enricht b 
Learning is a Treaſury of Grave Precepts, Experience, and Wiſdom. 
'Tis.an Oracle to which the leſler-wiſe refort to know their Fate. He 
that can read and zreditate, need not think the Eveninglong, or Life 


it cures the evil ſpirit of this Saz/thatisnaturally teſty, froward, and 
complaining. Though perhaps there was a Vivacity more than ordj- 
zary; Yet doubt not but it was this that in the main from Gorgias 
produc'd that memorable anſiver. Being a hundred and ſever years 
of Age, one ask'd him, Why he liv'd ſolong ? He replies, Becauſe he 
yet found nothing in old Age to complain of; And that thisis probable, 
he was Maſter to Iſocrates, had got ſuch wealth by teaching Rhetoric, 
that he bequeathed his ſtatue ir Gold, to Apollo's Temple; and toany 
Theme was able well to ſpeak ex #texzpore. And certainly, if any thing 
hath power, 'tis Virtue and Knowledg that can ranſorr us from the In- 
firmities and Reproaches of Age. Without this, an old xwa7 is but the 
lame ſhadow of that which once he was. They honor him toofar 
that ſay he istwice a Child. There 1s ſomthing in Children that carries 
a becoming prettineſs, which is pleaſant and of grateful reliſh. But 
igxorant old Age is the worlt picture that Time can draw of Man. 
'Tis a barren Vine in Autumn, a leaky Veſlel ready to drop in pieces 
at- every remove, a map of Mezxtal and corporeal weakneſs; not 
pleaſing to others, but a Burthen to himſelf. His Igrmorance and Ir | 
becillity condemns him to Idleneſs; which to the active Soul is more | 
irkſom than any imployment. What can he do when ſtrength of | 
limbs ſball fail; andthe guſt of pleaſure which help'd tim to miſpend 
his youth, through time and laguzd Age ſhall be blunted and dull? 
Abroad he cannot ſtir to partake the Varzation of the 'World; nof 
will others be fond of connng to him, when they ſhall tind nothing 
buta cadeverow mar, compoled of Diſeaſes and Complaints, that for'. 
watit 'of knowledg hath not Diſcourſ& to keep Reafor company. 
Like the Cxrcow he may be left to hisownmoultring iti fore bollbive# | 
CeY'+ but ſince the voice of his Spring -isgonte/(which yet was allthe| 
Note he bad totake us with) he's now not liſtfied after + So the bload® 
los Tortoiſe; in his melancholy: hole, lazett{his life awty. * Doubtlets 
wereit for nothing elſe, even for this is Learfiing to be" ghty v4-| 


lued, That it- makes aman his own Companion withour'either the 


rere | | ____ Charge| 


Charge orthe Cymber of —_— He needs neither be oblig'd to 


humor, nor engage to flatter. e may hear his Author ſpeak as far 
-as he likes, and leave him when he doth not pleaſe, nor thall he be 


angry though he be not of his Opinior. It is the guide of Youth, to 
\ Manhood a Companion, and to old Age a Cordial and an Antidote. If 
E die to morrow, my Life to day will be ſomwhat the ſwecter for 
Krnowlede. The anſwer was good, which Artiſthenes gave, when 
he was asked, What fruit he had reaped of all his ſtudies By 
them (ſaith he) I have learned, both to live, and diſcourſe with my 


ſelf. 


> 


XXXV. 
A twofold way to Honor. 


T Otrae Honor there 1s certainly but oneright way, and thatis 
by Virtue and Jaſtice. Brit to that which the World calls Hozor,; 
whichis Command, Authority, arid Power, though there be a thouſand 
petty windings, yet all may be'reducedin the main to two waysonly. 
One when God calls : Anothet when man ſeeks it without the Lords 
watrant. He that goes the firſt, deſerves it, but ſeeksitnot 3 when he 
isat the top, hemuſt take no thore than becomes an Honeſt ar: : and 
| who then tsit, that upon ſerious Conſideration will put himſelf into 
| ſuch a Condition as very hardly adnits him tobe'fo without the down- 
fal both of hiwr, and his £ The unreafonableneſs' of men will not be 
ſatisfied with all that Reaſoncan beable to do. And therefore though 
the Call be warrartable, yet T find it hath ſomtimes been waved and 
refufed : Andentivs would not accept the Epire, though' choſen to it 
upon Baſſianys Caracall's death.” And though our Conntryman Cardinal 
Pool be by ſome condemned, as fooling himſelf outof the Papacy by 
a ſtrein of too'much Modeſty, yer,take his Reaſons candidly according 
to his own expreſſion(which we ought tobelieve, if nothing be Fwy 
covered to the contrary,) and the reaſon of his 799-acceptance was piows 
 and*'prudent. ' Legitimate a&ions can ſtay for the day and endure it. 
They are ufually #-wholſor: Vapors that riſe ap in the #ight and dark- 
zefs ; and truly, to ſteal into fitch a chair offceuely while men are aſleep, 
though it may be ſerioxs, is not ſeextly. Even the Dogs will take him 
fora Thief arid Satk at him; that ſculksin the Night, although he be 
Honeſt and Tri; He pills _ himſetf'ſuſpition, that hath not wit- 
rielfes of his 4&7; clearly and @pertly. But of all the examples of this 
Nethre; that of 'Frederic [ike of wag ismoſt to be Howored. His | 
Virtues were (o gicat that 4/4khitvouſly the EleFors choſe him for Ex- 
petor,while he asearneſtly Ui tefule : hor did they, like zickly Italians, 
pet ar this and put another in hisr99ms but, for the reverence they | 
bore him, when he would tor accept it himfelf, they would yet have 
onethar he ſhontdreconttmend, which was Charles the fifth:Who out 
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| |So, though he may be a Typhos: for a while, and raiſe for himſelf a. 
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of his gratitude for putting him to that place, ſent him' a, Preſent of 
30000 Florins. But he, that could not be tempted by the Imperial 
Crown, ſtood proof againſt the blaze of gold : And when the Enbeſ 
ſadors could faſten none upon him, they defired but his permiſſion to 
leave 10060 among his ſervants : to which he anſwered, They. might 
take it if they would, but he that took, but a piete from Charles, ſhonld 
be ſure not to ſtay a day with Frederic. A mind truly heroic, evidently 
ſaperlative,by deſpiſing what was greateſt 3 not temptable with either 
Ambition, or Avarice : far greater than'an Emperor, by refuſing to be 
one. We read inthe Scriptures of an Ol:ve, a Fig, and a Vize, that 
would not leave their enjoymerts to be Kings ; but, here was a man 
that exampled both the Teſtaments : for Adam even in Innotency was 
tempted, as (he ſimply — to eat, and be like a God + and two 
of the Apoſtles the ſons of Zebedee aſpired to be Lording it 3 while a 
third for oxy, betray'd not only his Creating, but Redeeming God : 
Doubtleſs, he that would be enabled to AF, muſt have Commiſſion, 
and be lawfully Dclegated : Like Cato's wiſe man, he will ſtay till he 
be called ; he will not undermining]y ca# up himſelf,but willbereally 
by others ſought for. They are weeds that grow up from the earth of 
themſelves, whereas wholſom herbs require a hand to plant them. 
If he be geod,he willnotby an i/ way compaſs Dominion. From him 
men may hope for juſtice and temperance, who, togainit, would never 
franſereſs. He is not likely todo amiſs in the Throne,when the Throne 
it ſelf could not te-zpt him before he had it : For, fince Ambition is 
cuntis affetibus flagrantior, more inſtant and ongong than any 
other paſſion beſide ; he hath ſhew'd a noble temper, that hath with- 
ſtood the ſtimulations thathis Nature goads bim with. Hethat would 
not do wrong to get it, 'tis notlike he willafterward do wrong to keep 
it. Fraud may ſooner be legitimated in thegetting of an Expire, than 
in the exerciſe. And perfe&t Honorlike the Diamond,ſparkles brighteſt, 
when the light is moſt. . So;that if there be any freedoze for man upon 
Earth (which may be highly doubted of Y'tis when a juſt war: juſtly 
and holds a Government. | 

And onthe other ſide muſt neceſſarily be the contrary. Who un- 
juſtly ſeizeth a Government, tells us, that be can diſpenſe with any 
thing that he may obtain his ends. Such acquilitions can never be 
either for the Authors ſafety, or the Peoples. benefit ; Not fife for the 
Author ; his ways not being warrantable, he hath abandoned that which 
ſhould proteFhim : Thieves of Honor ſeldom find join their purchaſes, 
 ſtabihitynever. , God cannot endure that aſpiring ſpirit, that climbs 
the Hill of Preferment without his leave. _ He intrudes himlelt into, 
the ſociety of.rthe Gods, that is not good exongh to converle with ex. 


Mountain. to command on:. yet the anger of the Gods at laſt will| 
throw ſome Ftra on him, to. conſume him. Every evil way carries; 
his own c#rſe along, and God hath pronounc't an zzproſperity to wic- | 


keaneſr. Ambitions a circunwvention, when men cirde aboutby ne, 
- EN | to 
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to over-reach thereſt: and itargues their ways not right, when they 
are put to work znder-hand; the attainment being bad, the ſame Arts 
mult keep it, that didat firſt procure it. Tf it comes by fraud, it will 


not without fraud be preſerv'd. Who draws his Sword to get it,does 
ſeldom put it #p again. And certainly, in force and fraud, there is 


falls. The ſubſiſtence of either of theſe 1s at beſt, but the Game of 
Fortune, whereinare more crolſsCards, than Trumps that can command, 
Curtizs, from the very Politics of Nature, without the PerſpefF;ve of 


Potentia dinturna eſt; No Power unjuſtly gained, can be permanent. 
Whoever wronefully aſcends a Throne, 1s neceſlitated toa Government 
ſuitable. juſtice ſpawns Injuſtice,and by Injuſtice muſt it be defended. 
Right cannever keep up wrong. And this muſt needs be as i// for the 
people. The Hiſtorian gives it fully, Nemo Inperium flagitio quaſitum 
bonis artibus exercuit. Never expect that he ſhould reze juſtly, that 
did unjuſtly take the reins in his hand. Good men will complain ; 
and then they muſt be Eremies : but, bad, by complying, ſhall be pur 
into Office, and then, as Government ſettles, ſo does Oppreiſzor ; 
for the heavieſt yoke 1s the hardeſt to caſt off. And when once a Peo- 
ple by their own votes, ſhall /ock, themſelves to the poſt, their Beadle 
may the more ſafely whip them when he pleaſeth. It cannot be but 
beſt onall hands, when a Prince 1s plac'd by a lawful call. His Com- 
milſuon will _— him, and the hand that promoted him, will not 
only prote@, but furniſh him with parts proportionable. If Moſes 
be flow of ſpeech, he ſhall have an Aaron given him, If the Maſter 
of the Houſe bring him in at the door 5 the ſervexts will refpeF him; 
but, he that rs in at the window, 1s like to be caſt out for a 


Thief. 
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Of Superſtition, 


"LR. Profaneneſs be much worſe in ſome reſpet than n—_ 
| tion, yet, this in divers perſons is a ſad diſcompoſure of that es 
which without 1t might be /-20oth and pleaſant. He that is profane, ſets 


up aGod to _ him : as Dionyſivs, when he took away Aſculapins 
his golder: beard, ſaid, Twas a ſhame to ſee the ſon” ſo grave, when the 


| Father was ever without one. He ſeems to know there is a God, but diſ- 


| claims to pay him hoxrage as he is one : Or,what he hath impropriated 
to. himſelf, and worſlip, contemptuouſly he debaſes to ſecular and 
common uſes : and ſomtimes mocks at that, which for its relation to 
the Deity, and its ſervice, ſhould never but with reverence be look'd 
upon : ſo that, though-both be blameeble, yet, Superſtition is the 
leſs complainable; A Relioion miſguided only in ſome circumſtance, 1s 
| better 


equally hazard and dargerz one deſign failing, the total Fabric | 


Religion, could eafily find, and tell us ; That Nul/a queſta ſeelere| 


— — OO _ - —_—_ 
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better far, than to have zoze at a/., And a man ſhall leſs offend by 
fearing God too much, than wickedly to jeſt at, and deſpiſe him. An 
open ſighting of ſo immenſe a Goodneſ, and a Greatneſs as God 3s; 
is worſe than miſtaking him to be too ſevere and ſiri#. To exceed 
this way, produces ſomtimes a good effe# 3. it makes a man carefyl 
not to offend : And if we injure not God by making him ſeverer than 
]heis; or, by placing more in Accidents, and the Creature, than Re- 
ligion allows that we ſhould give, we cannot be too wary 1n offending. 
Two things there are, which commonly abuſe men into Swperſtition; 
Fear and Ignorance : Fear preſents as well what is not, as what 3s. 
Terror horrids the apprehenſion, and gives a hideous vizard, to a hand- | 
ſom face : Tt ſees, as did the new recover'd blind man in the Goſpel, 
That which is a ar, appears a tree. It creates evils that never were, 
and thoſe that be, like the Magnifying-glaſs, when a Face 1s no big- 
ger than an Apple, it ſhews it as large as a Buſiel. But that which 1s 
good, it dwindles to nothing: and believes, or ſuggeſts, that God 
cannot help at need; ſo diſhonors him into imbeci//zty, leſlening his 
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Goodreſs and his Power, and aſperſing both with defeF. And this 


| 


for the molt part, 1s begotten out of guilt : For, Conrage and Inne- 
cence uſually dwell together. | 
Nor is Igzorance behind hand in helping to increaſe the ſcruple J 
Not ſeeing either the Chair of Providence, or the Arm of Power, 
we are apt to faint, and accuſe unjuſtly that which, if we &ew, we | 
ſhould adore and reſt uporv. And as fear is begot out of grilt, 'fo, is! 
ignorance out of ſioth, and through the want of induſtry. And this 
ſurely, is the reaſon, why we find Syperſtition more in women and | 
ſoft natures, than in the more audacious conſtitution of man. And 
where we do find it in me, tis commonly in ſuch as are lowin their | 
parts, either atural, or through neglef., A memorable Example here- 
of, we find in the firſt of the Aznals. When the three Legions in 
Hunearia and Anſtria, that were under Junius Bleſws, were in the 
rf of their mad mutiny, had menaced the Guards, floned Lentulws, 
and wpbraided Druſas that was ſent from Rome by Tiberixs to appeaſe 
them ; on a ſodain, their Syperſiztzor made them tame,and creſt-faller : 
For, ina clear night, the Mooz being eclipſed, and before the Eclipſe 
was fully ſpent, the Sky covered with Clonds ; being ignorant of the 
Natural cauſe, and ſuſpicious of their own miſ-behavior, they thought 
the Goddeſs frown d upon them for their wickedneſs, and thatit pre- 
ſaged their troubles ſhould never have end. By which caſual accident 
and #5 kilful opinioz, they were again reduced to Order and the 
| Diſcipline of Arms. What conſternation have I ſeen in ſome at ſpilling 
of the Salt againſt them? Their blexd has deeper dy'd their frighted 
| face 5 a trembling fear has ſtruck them through the heart, as if from 
ſome incens'd Trinmwvir they had receiv'd a Proſcription 3 all which, 
I take to be only Jgzorance of what at firſt made it held to he omi- | 
#0 :- and hath ſince by a long Succeſſion.continued the wazity to 


us. 
Salt | 
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| Salt among the Antients was accounted as the Symbol of F riendſhip, 
becauſe it both preſerves from corrupting, and unites into more ſol;- 


dity : and being uſed to ſeaſon all things, it was not only firſt ſet up- 


Menſas ſalinorum appoſutu, Hallow the Tables with. the Salt on them, 
And meerly from this eſtimation of Salt, it was held ominows if it 
ſhould be ſpilt ; as if it had preſaged ſome jar or breach of friend-! 
ſbip among ſome of the gueſts or company 10 that, in truth, the un- 


{ 


luckineſs of it, 1s but a conſtruGion made by our ſelves without a' 
cauſe, For, otherwiſe, ſeeing the old Egyptians, did ſo abominate 
it, that even in bread it was abandoned by them: For, they (affeQing 
the purity of living) held it as the Izciter of Iuſt,: and the weakner 
of carnality. Why then ſhould it not as well from this, be avoided 
as from the other find a Sacratior £ But, only blind cuſtom.as in other 
things, ſo in this, hath led us along in the Error. While the Star- 
chamber was 1n being, at a Diner there, I remember, the Sewer over-| 
turned the Salt, againſt a Perſon of Honor, who ſtartled, ſputter'd, 
and bluſht, as 1t one had given hima ſtab, concluding it a Prodiey, | 
and Ominows ; to which Edward Earl of Dorſet (of a nobler frame 
and genius) handſomly replyed : That for the Salt to be thrown down, | 
was not Prone at all ; but, if it ſhould not have faln, when it was 
thrown down, had been a Prodigy indeed, To make Obſervation of 
accidents for our own inſtrucion without either diſhezor to God, or 
diſturbance to our ſelves, Thold to bea wiſe mans part - But, to fear 
danger where none 1s; or to be ſecure, where danger may be, is to 
change properties with one of thoſe ſimple Bzrds, that either ſtoop at 
a Barn-doorz or thruſting his head into a hole, thinks none of the reft 

of his body can be viſible. | | 


i 


XXXVIL 
Of Comardice. | | 


San Eminency of Courage makes the owner grateful to all good 

A company : {o the defe# renders him the diſiain and ſcorn of all 
that but pretend to hoxor. There isnothing that diſworths a man like 
Cowardice and a baſe fear of daxger. It makes the ſmooth way difficult, 
and the difficult, inacceſſuble.. Tis a clog upon Indyſtry,and like puddle 
| water, quenches the fire of all our brave attempts > The Coward is an 
unfiniſht man ; or, one which Nature hath made leſs,than others : like 

Salt that hath loſt its ſavor, his pertneſs and his guſt is gone. As ſame 
great Batt or Hogshead full of liquor, he may carry a. bulk and be 
ponderows ike other men ; but; if you come to prerce him, that which 
is within, -is but the vappe of Humanity; tis flet and dead, and the 
ſpirits are decay'd and loſt. Plutarch compares him tothe Sword-fÞ, 
that bears ſomthing like a weapoy,, butthere wants a hears ; yet _ | 
H h e 


on the Table; but was held a kind of Conſecration of it : Sacras facite 
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he be content to walk off quietly, he might often paſs undiſcovered. 
But the miſery is 3 for the moſt part, thoſe that are /eaſt in heart, are 
loudeſt 1n tongue. And indeed, having nothing eſe to {et them forth, 
they can vapor higher,than the valiant man. Like the Drum, they roar, 
and make a z0jſe, but within are nothing but air and emptineſs, bein 
the worſt ware,they require the greateſt triz2m7#7g, when once wabrac's 
their ſound as diſpleaſing : yet, leſt they ſhould bethought as they are, | 
they oft diſeniſe it with an ont-ſede braving; which in theend brings 
them to that which they would avoid; and having the miſforture, by 
the vanity of their boaſting, to ſtir up more quarrels than other men, 
they neceſſarily fal either into more dargers, or more diſgrace. Mer 
will ſcorn them, forthat they wear their ſhape, but donot wy their 
courage: and for Women to avoid them, is as natura], as in a houſe to 
run from a rottex roof, which would cruſh them to deſtru@;on, when 
it ought to be their ſaft-guard and prote@ion. Fear, like a whip, will 
make this Beaſt empty himſelf, though he kept it in his very bowels. 
| He is neither fit to bea friend, nor an umpire in any affair. A little 
menacing makes him faulty in both : He 18not to be truſted with ano- 
thers Reputation, that hath not courage to defend his own : So, heis 
not more #»forturate to others, than to himſelf: his danger is more 
than other mers. The Enemy is fierceſt tohim that flies away. A Cowards 
ear can make a Coward valiant. Who dare not fight when he is re- 
ſiſted, will moſt 7-:ſu/t when he ſees another fearful; who flies, for- 
ſakes his help, and gives his back to blows, wherein he carries neither 
ejes nor hands to defend him. The timorous Deer will puſh the feeble 
from their Herd. Even Hares will have a conceit of courage, when | 
they ſhall, for fear of them, ſee Frogs leap into water. $0 deſpicable 
a thing a Coward is, that ſpoils from Cowards won the Spartans ſeorn'd 
to offer to their gods. 
Degeneres animos Timor arguit 3 
Fear ſhews a worthleſs mind. 
wasVirgils long ago. He owns not that Melior Natara, that does 
incourage man. And then how low a thing 1s he, when he has nothing 
but his own dul/ Earth about him ? If it be but by ſpeech, that mar 
is to ad his part, 'tis fear that puts an Age in his tongve, and often 
| leaves him either in an amazed dſtra@jon, or quite elingued. For,the 
too ſerious appreherſions of a poſſible ſhame, make him forget what 
ſhould help him againſt 3t 5 I mean, a valiart confidence bequeathing 
a dilated freedom to all faculties and ſenſes : which with fear are put 
into a Trepidation,that unlikea quaver on an Inſirument, it is not there 
a grace, buta jar in Mufic. And this Socrates found in Alcibiades, 
when firſt he began to declame, which he cur'd with asking him, If 
he fear'd aCobler and a contmon Cryer, an Opholſter, or, ſome other 
Tradeſman ? for, of ſuch he told him, the Athenians, to whom he 
ſpake, conſiſted. He that hath a Coward 1n his boſor, ſhall never do 
any thing wel. Mercury' and Apol/o may - bein his matter, but, the 
Graces will never be ſeeninthe manner. If not thus : Out of too mach 
care 
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care to dowel, it drives a man into affeFation ; and that, like exotic 
and miſhaper attire does mar-the beakty of a well limb'd body: Niz>' 
ture's never comely when diſtorted with the rack; when ſhe is ſet too | 
high, ſheproves untunable, andinſtead of a ſweet cloſe, yields a cracks | 
| ſhe ever goes beſt in her own-free pace. Knowlede, Innocente,Confidence, | 
and Experience conſtitute a Valiant mar. - When fear is beyond tir- 
cumſpeion, it lays too much hold upon'us. All fear is out of defed?, 
and in ſomthing gives ſuſpicion of guilt. T know not what Divine 
could have given us more, than the alwoſi Chriſtian Seneca ; Tutiſſima 
res eſt nil timere preter Deum. Timidum non facit animum, niſi repre+ 
henſtbilis vite conſcientia mala. The ſafeſt of all, istoifear nothing but 
God. Tis only the gal/ing Conſcience of anill led life, that can thake 
us into a fear. It is better mall thzzgs, but inz/, to be confidently bold, 
than fooliſhly timeroxs. He that in every thing fears to do well, will at 
length dozl inal. War 


| 


XXXVIIL _ ol 
Of Hiſtory. 


O an 7rgernons ſpirit, tis not eaſie to tell which is greater the | 
_ or the profit of Reading Hiſtory: For, beſides the be- 
guiling of tediows hours, and the diverſion 1t gives from the troubleſome 
and vexatioss affairs, and the preſerving the frailty of man from (lj 
ping into vice through wartonneſs with leiſure, It enriches the Mind 
with Obſervation;and by ſetting us upon an oper and adjacent Scaffold, | 
it gives us a view of the adzons, the cortrivances, and the over-ruling | 
Providenees that have ſway 'd the affairs of the World. It is the Re-' 
furreFion of the Ages paſt : It gives us the Scenes of Human life, that, 
by their aFines, we may learn to corre and 7z-prove. What can be 
more profitable to man, than by an eaſfte chagge, and a delightful ex- 
tertainment, to make himſelf wiſe by the imitation of Heroic virtues, ) 
or by the evitation of _— vices £ Where theglorious a&7o7s of the| 
worthieſt treaders on the Worlds Stage,(ball become our guide and ron-! 
duf#;and the Errors that the weak have falninto ſhall be mark'd out to 
us,as Rocks that we ought to avoid. *Tislearning wiſdoxr at the coſt of 
others: and-whichisrare,it makesa man better by being pleas'd.Inmy | 
opinion,amongall the Ind»ſtries of men, there isnone that zzerits more ' 
thanks,than that which hath with Prudence,Trath,and Impartiality re- | 
lated thoſe TrarſaFrons, which like main Hinges have fhut and opened 
the Gajes of the World. Tf Moſes had not given us the Hiſtory of the| 
Creation, How blindly had we walked wthe world ? If. the Prophets | 
had notgiven us the Stories of the Jews, How much had we warted, 
| which now does lead us inthe way of »prightneſ# 2 Certainly, men 
owetheirCivzlity as much to Hiſtory, as Education. And we find net- 
ther Greecenor Rome were civilized, till they came to be learn'd. 
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'. And indeed jn thoſe that ſhall rightly, and well, ;relatethe Occur- 
rences of $tates.and Kingdoms; there-4s-required much more than 


| makes up an or&nary man: They ought robe-ſuperlatively [nteligent, 


diligently Ing»ſtriove, and uncorruptedly Sincere, neither driven by 
ſar, nor led by flattery. . Nor is iteaſie to.have tt well done by any, 

ut by ſuch as have been' A@or- in the ffairs themſelves ; and have 
had ſome inſight to the turaings of the inward wheels of the work, 
He that writes by Relation and Report, .may eafily err, andoften mils 
the Truth. Rumors are but like Thundrings n the Arr 3 we have a con- 
fuſed noiſe, but the particular cauſe that makes it, we do but gueſs at. 
Uncertain Report being certainly (as the'Majeſty of King James ob- 
ſerved) the Awthor of all Lies. ol | 

Who writes a Hiſtory, his principal aim ſhould be Truth, and to 
relate eſpecially the extraerdinaries both of good and 74; Of good, 
that men, taken with the Honor they find done themin ſtory, they 
may be incouraged to perform the like; Of 74, that when men ſee 
the Infamy that _ are branded with, they may leap from all that 
ſhould make them ſo ſtzgmatical. To theſe 3 Obſervations that ſhall 
naturally ariſe from a Rational ColleFion are not to be denyed, as the 
lmbelliſhment of a well-prais d work. He that writes things falſe tells 
a Lien the face of the world : with which he does abuſe Poſterity. 
He is the worlt of zU Lizmers; for he draws the mind amiſs. Some 
interweave their Re/ations with Fancijes of their own: but a work ſo 
furniſht, may be allowed a Romance, but not a Hiſtory. Yetlet no 
man that eu be too ſcrupulous in expetting always a clear light or 
a ful/ and perfor Narration. For beſidesthat they are Men, that write; 
Itis not poſhble thatinall things the Truth of Affairs ſhould be eyer 
arrived at. Ppliticians pretend one thing to the People, but reſerve the 
clean contrary 1n their hearts,and private [ztertions. Their poyſonings 
are Clardeſtine, and the making away of Exemies and Rivals is often- 
times by Bravo's hired in darkneſs : whoſe deeds are lockt up in Eter- 
al night. So that none but an Omniſcient God 1s able in all to trace 
the winding of theſe SFpents, If Hiſtory be writ in the life-time of 
the AGors, It uſually over-rates Virtues, and daſhes out vice, or pell;- 
ates. To dream amiſs of the Prince, hath been accounted Treaſon : 
to write, would be much wore. Princes in their diſpeaſure being of the 
Nature both of Nettles and Thorns : If you but touch them they ſting, 
if you cowpreſs them they pierce unto bloud. If an Hiſtory be writ 
after Death; it may be more impartial, but leſs Trae - ſome things 
will be forgot, others covered with the d#ſt of Time, and either ſpleen 
or favor vary the color whichnaked Nature gave. And though he 
that writes be an AdGor himſelf, yet we are very rarely to expect that 
all ſhould be ſouz:d and cxrrent. He that js in Battel bimſelf does oft 
not know the txrz and progrgſs of it. He can undertake but for 
himſelf and where he &, what is beſide him may be »nkrown or diſ- 
guis'd. Even Princes are deceiv'd by them they moſt do #ryſt: And 


if a man be known to be abour ſuch a work, he ſhall ſooner be put | 
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to recard things Honorable than Juſt. And thoygh of all others he that 
writes out of his own Knowkdg by imployment,may be:nearer Truth; 
yet a Man willbenice in blazing his own Errors ; and where heis con- 
cern'd, ſelf-love will incline to lean to himſelf. If he be good, he 


would appear better: It he be Bad, he will not be fond that the 


not be ſiript when he was dead, though the defect were only that he 
wanted a ſhirt. Kea | ay 


XXXIX, 


Of free Diſpoſitions. 


Togenes ſpake to Plato fora glaſs of Wine; and he reſently ſent 
D him a Ga/on: when next Diogenes met him, his thanks were, 1 
hed you, how many was two and two; and you have anſwered, twenty. 
There are indeed ſome of ſo Noble a Diſpoſition, that like trees of ripe 
freit, by degrees they drop away all that they have, They would even 
out-do the demands of all their friends, and would ezve,asif they were 
Gods that could not be exhauſted; They look not {fo much either at 
the Merit of others, or their own Abzlity, as by their Bowsty the fa- 
tisfaQion of themſelves. I find not a bigher Genie this way than 
flowed in the Vidortous Alexander. He Warred asif he coveted all; 
and gave away, as if he cared for Nothing 5 You would think he did 
not Conquer for himſelf but his friexds, and that he took only that he 
might have wherewith to give. So that one might well conclude the 
World it ſelf was too little for either his Antition or his Bounty. 
When Peril/zs beg d that he would be pleaſed to give him a portion: 
for his Daxghters, hepreſently commanded him Fifty Talents. The 
modeſt beggar told him, Tex would be enough. To which the Prince 
replies, Though they might be enongh for him: to receive, yet they were 
vot enough for himſelf to beſtow. | 
Doubtleſs all will conclude, a Mindy ſo. valt, is a Noblerreſs to be. 
ador'd and magnified. Their Bounty falls like Riz, and fertils all 
that's under them. The Vulgar, (as to Gods ) will ere# them A/tars, 
and they will have all the Verbal plaudits that areowing to the largeſt 
BenefaGors. | 
Vivit <xtento Proculeius evo, 
Notws in fratres animi paterni 5 
Illum aget penna metuente ſolvi 


Fama ſuperſtes.. 


The Noble Love to Brothers ſhow d: - 

By Proculeiws, ſhall found loud - | © 

In Fames ſhrill Trump; there mount ſo bigh- + | 
——-That it ſhall never die. —© 


world ſhould read it in the Monument of Story, when he is gane. | 
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All thoſe benefits that a man does placeupon others while he /zvesare 
as ſo many Trophies, raiſed to preſerve his Memory when he is dead. 
Man's laſting Marbles are his own good works; and likea living Morn- 
ment they are rowl'd about wherever Men have Torgnes. Yet T often 
find the men that thus are boundleſs in their Bounty, and like the Arr 
breath nothing but freedowupon all they meetwith;though their diſpo. 


| ſitions, as the Gods, are oper, and they beſt to others that have frozt to 


graſp at all that can be gotten - Yet being but Me, and fo their Ma- 
terials limited, they ſeldom prove but #»fortunate to themſelves. For 
being exhauſted by the impudence and neceſhities of others, and their 
unnoble working on a free Nature ; an unwelcome want at once andoes 
them, and the goodneſs of their diſpoſition. Being ealie to good, they 
will be ſo (much more) to ill, when they are preſs'd tot. 

Every man we meet, may be made an Objed either of Charity or 
Bounty : But they are very few,that will enable 4s to maintain where- 
withal to continue them. When Zexocrates told Alexander he had no 
need of his Fifty Talents, he reply'd, though he had noneed of them 
bimſelf, yet he might have ran 6. for them for his friezds: fince ſure 
he was, all the Treaſure he had Congquer'd | from Darizs, would ſcarce 
ſerve him for his. Should Neptuzes Sea be ever flowing out, he would 
want Water for his own Inhabitants. The pool wholewaſt lets out more 
than his. ſprings. ſupply 5 will ſoon be ſhalow, 1t not wholly dry. To 
ſpend like a Prince, and receive like a private man, muſt needs beget 
ſuch a fit of vomiting or looſweſs as'quickly will 7-tpair all health. And 
though they be beſt to others, yet 1t 1s but to ſuch as are grativg and 
given toincroach, For to the generow mind they are oftentimes leſs 
acceptable, than other more reſerved ren. He that would be extire to 
himſelf, cannot well converſe with him, -wrhout being fetter'd by 
ſome kindneſs : ſo he loſes his Freedom, which 1s the Felicity and 
Glory of his Life. Every extraordinary Kindneſs I receive, I look 
upon as a help to pinior zze. It is Nobler ro deſerve a favor than re- 
ceiveit, and to keep d:ſcreetly, than to /aviſh and wart all things but a 
vain and empty Applauſe. He that loves his Neighbor as himſelf 18 at the 
extent of the Commandment. He that does more breaks it. ] would ſo 
| ſerve others, asI might notizjare my ſelf : but ſo my ſelf, as I might be 
helpful to others. | off 
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| £ | james] every thing we know 20t, be a Riddle at firſt : Yet once 
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_ #ntied, there nothing is morecaſie. Andas no feat of AGivity is 
ſo difficult, but being ozce deze a Man ventures on it more freely the 
ſecond time : So there isno- ſat firſt ſo hateful, but being once com- 


mn willingly, a man is made more proneto a Re-iteration. There is 


. more | 
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more delire of a known plegjure, than of that which our ears have 


only heard Report of. Even Iegxorance is ſo far good, that in a Calmit 
keeps the wind from Diſtra#ion: And Knowledg,as it breeds deſire in 


all things ſeemingly Good 3 So doth it ſerve us with beguiling Sin. | 


He that adts an offezce, not only ſpeaks, but recites his own foul 


Story: And as it makes 1t more legzble to others, ſo it deeper ſinks 
in his own z#ind, and memory, forthe being Chara&red by his diſplay-| 
ing hazd. It lies within him ikea Rakd-np fire, which, but uncover d, 
glows it (elf into a lively heat. The Glaſs that once is crack#t, with 
every little ſake is apt to fall in pieces. He breaks his Hedgeof Grace 
that admits of a ſeardalows ſir. When once a weighty ſm hath trod 
down the Fence, each petty Vice will eaſily then ſtep over. A breach 
once made, the C3*y1sin danger to be Joft, To think we ſhall be wiſer 
by being wickeder, is the ſimple »iſtake of man. Ignorance herein is 
better than Knowledg, and 'tis far better to want diſcomrſe than grils. 
Alas we know not what rich Joys we loſe when firſt we laſp intoa zew 
offence. The World cannot re-purchaſe us our priſtine clear [xtegrity. 
The Maiden-head of the Soul is gone. Diſhonor ſtains us into diſcor- 
text, we thereby \lipour hold of Grace, which without many tears 
we never can recover. Perhaps we itch but once to try how plea- 
ſing ſz: will be : But at Adam's price webuy this painted Apple. And 
thereby chiefly we diſcover but our own}Waxt and Nakedneſs: and 
loſe the _—_ of Innocence, that before this AF we-enjoy d. The 
chiefeſt Knowledg that we get, is that of our thereby guilt and wiſery. 
Nor let any man vainly believe he ſhall be les aFuated by the impor- 
tunity of a ſcandalow fr for having once committed it : For though it 
may ſeem as poyſon: cold, before we come to #4ſt zt ; yet,once let 1n, it 
boils us up to ſcalding all our Senſes. That which we thought was milk 
to quench, . proves oi; to inflame. | The palate of 'the Soul, by taſting 
then is 9ztzated; and that which before was Crriofity, does now turn 
into Concupiſcence and the 7mpetuows longing after prattis'd pleaſures. 
Surely he that would be pleaſedly innocent, muſt refrain from the 
taſt of offence. Though the imperious Tribures condemned the 77+ 
umvirs, only becauſe they came not ſoon'enough to quench the fire, 
broke out in the Via Sacra, Yet doubtleſsevery a&ive ſor, isa flame 
to burn up Piety: which we ought if we can to prevent ; if not, to 
make haſte to extizgu3ſþ, teſt it quite conſume our Relzgion; i To death 
did the Lacedemonians cenſure that Soldier, that, meerly out of a 
boyiſh vanity, bore but a little ſcarlet-farſie his ſazelds leftit ſhould 
tempt the Army to a forein Luxury, | +. 63 94742930 
Even ſmall offences, are but the lttle,Thjeves, that Cextred )let in 


greater: But where they are ſcandaloxs, the Dominion totally 1s given | 
up into their hazds. I would not purchaſe Knowledg by buying Sla- 
very and Contamination. . An innocent Ignorance is to be preferred be- 
fore a nocent K nowledg. Let me rather hayeothers think me defe@ive, | 
than that I ſhould know my ſelf to be lewd, | ' 1: 
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| daily guarded by a Gracioxs Providence. To requite ſo great Benefits 


| of Man ; but the ijfdrite goodzteſs of his excellent eſſence, thattakes de-/ 


| and Want, : but declareth what he would do, if he'were able. | Since 


| Though I carmot expreſs that, without a grace - to make m 
| tbatis moreminethanany thing elſe beſide. | 


{ membet. thery Talwaysought. - In a better ſenſe, let me ſay with the 
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XLI 
Of Gratitude, and Gods accepting the Will for the Deed: 


I 'N Love and Tharks there is ho man neceſiitated to become a Bank- 
| rypt. For both are things wherein 'tis in a Mars own power to be 
expreſſible : And there is noman ſo poorly provided for, but he may 
ealily find he hath many things for which he ought to, be thank ful. 
Either he enjoys Benefits that he could not challenge as of debt, (even 
a Being,Life, Humanity, the apprehenſion and expe@ation of felicity and 
eternity, areno way of our ow, but Gods ; they are bleſſmgs that we 
never could have given our ſelves : ) Or elſe, he is exempted from 
many hard Calamities, that might have befalen him, 1f he were not 


as man does daily receive from the goodreſs of God, 'tis no way in 
the power of frail Mortality; but to be ever thankful, 1s the beſt | 
ſupply for that defedt of Power : A grateful mind 1s the beſt Repoſitoty 
wherein to lay up Benefits : Iike Abſalom's pillar it keeps alive the 
memory of the Donor, andlike a mirror aptly plac'd preſents the view 
of all that is behind you. ' Gratitide does guild the Sou), 'and if the 
Iron of it be but ſmooth and filed, though 1t be not Gold, it ſhews it 
as if it were;z and even in the ſreht of God tis beautiful. And if 
man lives no day without a renewed favor, 'tis the leaſt he can do. 
daily to rexew his Thanks.- Nor would this be any thing if we had 
not a'God of ſuch vaſt goodneſs, that, by wine rs the Deed the 
Wil, did dignific our Irteztions by being pleaſed with them : And as 
the Reaſor of Godsbeſtowing his Benefits is not the Merit or Deſert 


lightin doing good and obliging : So the efficacy of our #hanks could | 
nothing profit either him/orus, butthat he is pleas'd for our avail to 
ſet avalue on them, and by accepting the wearing for the 4& reward 
usasif werequited him. Doubtleſs then the beſt way of Retribution 
that isin man; is to ſhew his thanks by confeſling the Receipt and Fa- 
our, He that-is a thank ful Debtor not only acknowledges his Bond 


then all Thaveis Bounty, let my endeavor be tobe abriys thapk ful 
lo; yet 


Receive favors, Iever muſt: Requite them, I never can: To re- 


Poet 3 vhs! I BN. | x 
-1,7 2. 1. Semper moblitd repetam tua munera mente 


1/1: Et mea me tel/vs audict effe tunm. by 021 
- Thy Mercies always, through my -Heart ſhall ſ6inez; - 
And all the Earth ſhall know that I am thine. 51508 
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X LII. 
Of Diſtruſt and Credulity. 


"La diſtruſt all, and believe all, isequally bad and erroneous: 'of 
the two the ſafeſt is, todiſtruſt, For Fear, if it benot i-rmode- 
rate, putsa Guard about us that does watch and _ #5. But Creds- 
lity keeps us raked, and- lays us open to all the ily affaults of ill 7#:- 
tending men: It was a Virtue when Man was in his [mocence : but 
fince his fal, it abuſes thoſe that own 1t. Yet too much diffidence as 
it argues, if not always gxlt, yet for the molt part defeF : So it be-| 
gets us Eemies that without it had not been ſo. Cauſeleſs ſuſpition 
not only ixjares others by a A __— but it puts our ſelves} 
into trouble, we have fear and diſturbance that we need not. 'Tis 
the Jawndice of the Mind, that is not only yelow it ſelf, hut makes! 
every. thingelſe appear ſo. It turns Virtue into Vice, and many times 
prompts the Iznocert to become indeed what he wrongfully was 
ſuſpeFed for. Surely 1t was a precept from a perfidiows mind at firſt, 
that bids us think all K2aves we deal with. Iam ſure it is againſt the 
Rule of Rozal Charity, which in all doubtful ſexſes ; lays hold on that | 
which is the beſt, and ſhews men to be good in themſelves, whereby 
they are induced to think ſo wel/ of others. Whereas Syſpition is as 
oft begot out of conſciouſneſs in our ſelves either of what we have doxe! 
or would praiſe, as it is from the ſexſe of other mens failings. If 
we know men ſpotted with deceit or crimes to others, then indeed, | 
not to miſtruſt 18 a breach of Charity: we are not careful for our | 
ſelves, where itbehoves our care to begin. He that deals with a Fox, | 
may be held very ſimple, if he expeCt .not his vafroxs tricks. We 
truſt not a Horſe without a Bitt to guide him, but the well-train'd | 
Spanict we let range at pleaſure, becanſe we know we have him 
train'd to command. Phocion told the Athenians, They ought not to | 
blame the Byzantians, for miſtruſting their Captain Chares ; but,their ) 
Captains that gave them cauſe to be zriſtruſted. He throws his Ir- 
tereſt into a Gulph, that truſts 1t in ſuch hazds as have been formerly 
the Shipwrack of others. . "x0 © T 
Isfelix, quem non aliena pericula cautum. 2 
When the deceitful man hath ſhew'd to others what he 3s, Why 
{hould I take him for other, than what his 4707s havedeclared him? | 
If he ſhews himſelf to be 74, Ido him thenno injury, to judg him 
what he 5. . He firſt does jrdg himſelf, and teaches me how to 
judge him, . If I run upon a known Bog, and yet will take it for firz: 
ground, my falling m may beget lanehter, but never pity with impar- 
tial people., With known d:/ſemblers, Poets will not trade, and Mur- 
tial 15 the Inſtance. _ .__ | 2 | 
F .. Decipies alios verbis, vultuq; benigno : 
Nam mihi jam notws Diſſumulator eris. ' F 
I 1 O1 
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Go cheat elſewhere with words, and ſmiling eyes : 
I know th' art falſe, and all thy Arts deſpiſe. 

Indeed, where too much Profeſſzo# is, there 1s cauſe to ſuſpe@. 
Reality cares not to be #rickf vp with too taking an ovt-ſide 5 and 
Deceit, where ſbe intends to coſer, ſtudies diſeuiſe. Birds of prey 
diſcover not their #elons, while they fly and ſeek about for food. He 
ſtalks behind the Horſe, that means to ſhoot and ki. The weeping | 
Crocodile firſt humbles his ſurpriſe in tears. And leaſt of all ſhould 
webetaken with ſwearing aſſeverations. Truth needs not the varniſh 
of an Oathto make herplainneſs credited. When among the Roxrans, 
upon Avermernt, men uſed to ſwear, or evonch with Execrations ; 
they preſently” ſwore that they would not believe them. But, where 
there is noformer brand, to ſhew he hath been criminal, 'tisbreach of 
Charity, to conclude, that he will be falſe. I will rather think all hoxeſt 
if ſtrangers, for ſo T am ſurethey ſhould bez only, let me remember, 
that they are but wer: ſo, notalways 'proof againſt the aſſaults of 
| fraitty and corruption 5 otherwiſe, though they want Religion, Na- 
ture implants a Moral Juice, which, zzperverted, will deal ſquare. 
'Tis obſervable, that before our Saviour gave the Rxle, even Cicero | 
had preached the ſame to the world. Qwod tibi fieri non vis, alteri ne 
feceris. Downto others, as you would they ſhould do unto you: Cer- 
tainly, ſoI expreſs a charity to my ſelf, by providing, that I be not at 
the mercy of an other's 1:dorng me; I can never be too charitable in 
my opn:ioz-and belief of others. | | | | 
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XLIIL 
Concealed Grudges, the Deſtrn&ion of Friendſhip. © 


X 7 Ith ſome dzſpoſetions nothing can preſerve a man ſafe. Jealowſre 
WW miſcelonrs thoſe aFions which in-themſelves are not capable of 
ſtain. - Not having the petfpicacity and clearneſs of Reaſor, what is 
done in ſwrcerity is miſconſtrued to craft, negleF, or ſome other ſiniſter 
end. But, among uncaptious and candid Natures, plainneſs and free- 
dom arethe preſerves of amity; they not only take away preſent miſ- 
apprehenſions, but they lay a'faundationof confidence, that renders us 
more ſecxre'in faturity 3 whereas Reſervation gives cauſe of fear, by 
putting us intoa clovd, which may as well: harbor a ſtormor tempeſt, 
asa' genticand refreſping ſbower.'' Thete3s.nothing eats out friendſhip 
fooner, than coxcealed grudges. When imiſ-guided Reaſox hath once 
produced Opizior, even 'Opiz50n then doth ſoon ſeduce our Reaſoy. 
Conceits of #nkindneſs, harbor'd, and believed, will work off even| 
along grows love. The Eeg of pI once {aid, the cloſe ſitting 
hatches it into life 3 and, the ſhe// once broke, it flies abour, or, like | 
the Lapwing, runs,noteefietobe ſeized on.:Reſerved diſpoſitions,though 
they may be apt to retain ſecrets 3 yet, they. arenot ſo fit to produce 


love. 


— - 
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love. The free and open breſ#,both propagates, and continues affe&ior! 
beſt. Philip of Macedon (ct a Priſoner at [;berty, becauſe he did but tell 
him that his Garment hung a little ancomely. It was a freedox in a 


entireft friends, 1t cannot be but ſomtimes little peeks of coldneſs may 
appear 3 though not intended by a willing commiſſzor, yet, perhaps 
ſo taken by a wrong ſ#ſpe®. And theſe ſmother'd in filexce, grow 
and breed to a greater aiſtaſt. But, revealed once in a friendly man- 
zer, they oft meet with that ſatisfa@jor, which does in the diſcloſure 
baniſh rhem. Regret is a Serpent that, warm'd in the boſom, ſtings. 
QOnkindneſs like a tumor 1n the fleſh, does rage and ſhoot with heat, 
and making much of ; but, once let ozt, both eaſe and health do fol- 
low. 'Tisa ſulphurozs vapor ina cloud impriſon'd, that roars and rum- 
bles while it is ſhut up : Bur, if at firſt, by Lightning it flies out, the 


+ 


( 


Captive, which his Courticrs durſt not venture to tell himof. Between | 


| 


noiſe 1s prevented, and the 4ir 1s thereby clarified. And indeed, how 
can we make a judgment, when we donot ſee the bottom 2 Somtimes 
ill tengues by falſe tales (ow diſcord between two Lovers; ſomtimes 
miſtakes (et the mind 1n a falſe apprehenſion; ſomtimes jealouſies, that | 
like dregs ariſe from even boyling love, imprint ſuſpition 1n the thoughts. 
All which, may find caſein the ztterine, ſo their diſcovery be in mild- 
xeſs: otherwiſe, Choler dims the minds bright eye, and when it might 
ſee clear, it miſts 1t with aſcending firmes. Paſſronate Natures, like flints, 
may be quiet alone; but when they knock together, fire it ſelf breaks 
from them 3 whereas calm diſcuſlionsdoſo card affe&ions into one ano- | 
ther,that many times they never after can be parted or pulled aſunder. 
If, between friends, there muſt »kzndneſs ſpring, 'tis beſt preſently 
to tel, and reconcile. Perhaps, the ſuſpeFed, that appear'd a little; 
ſmutted on his oxt-(ide,unfolded,may be clear within; and then having , 
more zxtegrity, he will draw more love. If he ſhould be gazlty, he may 
repent, and by his error, become warned to prevention, and for thathe 
hath offended, he ſhall be more obſeaviows. Piſiſtratus did not ul, when 
ſome friends had forſaken him, to follow and catch uptheir cloaks + 


them. However, let them that defire to continue friends, be ſure to' 
part ſo: a jarat farewel 18a contradifion. They that partin wnkind- 


ter it is paſt, does dwel/ upon the Palate, while the guſt of the former 


may be pleaſant : nor ought weto ſtart aſide at every ſton# that ſhall 
be caſt in our way. To paſs by offences, is wiſdom; but to' fall from a 
friendſhip, levity: Even 1n thoſe that have been i// contratted, Cato's 
advice is good, They are rather to be wyſewed than ot, © © 


neſs, ſeldom meet in love. The laſt draught leaves the reliſh, which,afs| 


with this is waſþ'd away. Therefore we ought to provide that this| 
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who demanding hisintention, he tells them, It was, if he could, to per-. 
ſuade them to return >, if not, 'twas reſolu'd, that he would abide with | 
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XLIV. 


'Tis neither a great Eſtate, nor great Honors that can 
make a man truly Happy. 


Have ſomtime had the vanity to think, a vaſt Eſtate, and ſome 

high ſeat of Hozor, to bea gay and glorious thing. And indeed, 
to look upon the ſuperficies of it at the firſt glance of the catching 
Fancy, there may be perhaps a plca(ing and enticing ſplendor. Man 
has naturally ſo much of the Deity within him, that he loves to be 
ador'd and magnified. _ the Romans, Trinmphs were ſo covered, 
that the refuſal of them toaſpiring Ceſar, begor the change and ruin 
of the preſent State. Though to have the reeling »wultitude (like a 
Pool Wo Reeds, waved with the wandring wind) bowing up and 
down in adoration of the Conqueror, does heave and lift up tumors 
and exalting minds, and ſuch as have the Mercury of youth about 
them : yet, whenthe grave Veſpaſiaz came to ſnail it, and be leaver'd 
in the throngs ſlow march, he began tochide himſelf, as being juſtly 
puniſh't, at his years, for admitting ſuch popy/er Applanſe, and Page- | 
antry. And certainly, if we examine the true and molt eſſential fe- 
licities of man,we ſhall find that 'tis not Wealth or Power, not a great 
Eſtate, nor great Command, that can render us in our felves more 
happy than other men: All that really man is here madecapable of, 
mult be either benefits to his mind, or to his body. For the mind ; 
ſurely, Kings never found ſo great contents as have liv'd with mean 


| Philoſophers.A Crown of gold's too heavy to be worn with eaſe. Their 


fears,their hopes, their joys, their griefs, their loves, their hates, with 
all their train of Paſſions are more phantaſtic, more diſtracted, and 
more torturing, than thoſe that wait upon an obſcxrer 2rax, who like 
a Cat, without making a noiſe, can ſteal unheeded through the worlds 
confuſion. .. Without a gnard, they cannot ſleep ; and with one, they 
donot. A Martial watch diſſe&s the night with noiſes; a wid-13eht 
Conncil ſtarts their brokenreſt; and weals are ſtuffd with frights, or 
with ſuſpicion. He that commands the moſt, enjoys himſelf the leaſt: 
His Jechnation is turmoil 'd and fretted ; thruſt one way, pulled ano- 
ther 3 haled on this fide, forc'd on that; driven and'ſtroak't toge- 
ther. Who is't can gueſsat thoſe 7nceſſant cares, that goto bed with 
Princes but to keep them waking Enemies abroad, Treacheries at 
home, Emlations at neighbors, diſſatisfa#ion of friends, jealouſie of 
moſt, and fear-of all. A buſineſs ſo troubleſom, that Ortho (though 
he were ſo beloved of his Souldiers, that many of them did put 
themſclvesto death, becauſe he would not live ) choſe rather to kill 
himſelf than endure it, and to hazard ſo many of his Noble depen- 
dences. His Title ſure was as good as that of Vitellizs : yet where 
there hath been none, we have liv'd to ſee, there hath been alſono 
ſuch 
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ſuch conſideration. And, which is more in Great Perſons, their de- 
licacy, and tenderneſs, like nice plernts, make them more ſubje&to 
deſtruction, more ſenſible of affronts, more impatient of labor and 
care, thanſuch as, through habituated cuſtom, are hardned to en- 
dure the froſt, the heat, and the wind of affairs. Plainly it appears, 
Heis more 1n the way to be 4appy, that lives in a kind of retreat from 


the world. In whom all men have an ztereſt,he ſurely hasleaſt in him- 
ſelf. And, if retiredzeſs be not more delicious than affluence and po-| 


part of their /ife, they ſteal] themſelves into a Calm, and rejoyce that 
they can cozen their importuning Clzents : do they not hereby ſeem 
to tell us, that they can never enjoy themſelves, and ſtand at caſe,or 


State, which heat, and load, and weary more than all the pleaſure 
that they bring compenſates? True wiſdom, which proceeds from 
Piety and Innocence, they have not leiſure as they ſhould, to proſe- 
cute. The thorns of Anthority hinder the ſeeds of the other from 
proſpering. In ſo much, that ſome have held it for no Paradox, That 
a Prince who grows 1n goodneſs, will come to deſcend in his State : 
Examples hereof, are not hard tofind, where, by the vices and inſul- 
tation of others, the Izocent and Charitable have fared worſe, than 
the notextremely harſh and tyrannical. Certainly, the greateſt pleaſure 
| that the avind 1s capable of in this life, is inthe contemplation of God 
and Natzre, the experimental (weetneſſes of Philoſophy, and the dil- 
courliveneſs of Reaſon. And all theſe have their pleaſure in retired- 
neſs, and uncrouded fromthe ſtings of bufineſs. Nay, admit an affiu- 
excy of all things were, indeed, better than the xxoderate uſe of the 
pleaſures of this life : Yet, with perpetual uſe the ſenſe of the plea- 
fare is loſt. Whoſe every meal is banquet, has not any. Continual 
feafts are burthenſom, beyond the intermediate pleafingneſs of a 
craving appetite. He knows not the dear delieht of life in any kind, 
that never liv'd but in the fulneſs of al. 'Tis watching and labor, 
that voluptuates repoſe and ſleep. As he that is ever taking Tobacco, 
loſes that Phyſical uſe on't, which others find, that do but ſe]Jdom 
uſe it 3 ſo, he loſes the gxſt of what ſhould be delightful, that fo 
—_— does cloy himſelf, that he leaves not ſpace to meet. his 
food with deſire: One wholſom diſh with hunger for the ſawce, with 
purer health, with greater eaſe, with as much pleaſure may be had 
|and taſted, as all thoſe coſtly viands Riot and Prodigality inyente 
| for either the Table of Vitellivs, or the Kitchin of Lucullus. Nay, 
Pleaſures are not truly taſtable, but inthe ſober tratsof Temperance; 
they then have that clear reliſh that Nature firſt indued them with : 
which certainly, s ſwecter than what is ſtrain'd and forc'd by Art. 
When the thirſt is quench'd, the pleaſure is not then ſo much in drink, | 
as company. Nor canthe full-cram'd perſon have his Sexſes and [:tel- 
leFuals clear. Where there is much Proviſion dreſs'd, the — 
wI1 


| 


pularity, How comes 1t, that men of great imploiment do fo often| 
lock, up themſelves from the croud and flux of affairs. As the happieſt | 


cool, but when they have laid by the Pendants and Capariſons of | 
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will be black't and darkned with ſaroke and reck, The empty aor- 
ing, and the waſted night ſees further into knowledge, than the arid- 
day Sun, when unctuous meals ſhall tumult all the ſexſes. Nor can the 
like health attend the abounding Board, that docs the temperate and 
convenient Table. | 
——  - }ides, ut pallidws ommis 

Cena deſurgat dubia ; quin corpws onnſturm 

Heſternis vitiis, animum quo; pregravat una, 

Atque affigit humo divine particulam aure. 

 . See but how pale they reel, 

From their deſtructive Szppers, how they feel 

Their late ta'n Surfeits, which weigh down the Soul, 

And to dull Earth, pins the Celeſtial Pole. 
Like Bottles fill'd with Wine, that is not fin'd, their own Fumes crack 
them till they flie in pieces. He only finds the clear and politer plea- 
ſure, that feeds, as Natrre breeds, ſound men; where there 1s Tempe- 
ramentum ad pondus. Like Fiſh in Cryſtal ſtreams, untainted with 
diſcaſe, they ſwroothly glide through all the ſoft Currents of Life. 
Epicurus was not far from right, to make pleaſure even the Summun 
Bonum. But he meant it of the #9izd which was terſe and cleex, what 
15 It that we can ſay more? Or how can we imagine greater, than 
to be participant and enjozing of the Divine Nature; of the Great 
and Immaculate God ? Doubtleſs in a great Eſtate, 'tis very hard to 
find time for theſe Secluſrons. The Relation of Acquaintance, and 
Friends, and Alliances; The Avocation of Buſineſs, both Contingent 
and Neceſſary; The Application of others not to be avoided ; The in- 
citation to pleaſures that more moderate Fortunes wart, with the 
Army of temptations that abundance offers, may inſtruc us neither to 
envy thoſe that ſail in ſuch full Seas, nor yet to be ſagaczonſiy licoriſh 
after theſe more palatable than wholſom ſweet meats. A great Eſtate 
without a mind that is greater thanit, is a Szare: Nor are there ex- 
amples wanting of many that have depoſited their ſpaciows Fortunes, 
to take up mean Convenience. Attilizs deſcended from the Trinmph 
to the Plough: and we need not doubt but Menenizs Agrippa liv'd 
both pleas'dand honor'd, though he left not Caſh to diſcharge his F#- 
zeral, The mind of a middle fortun'd man, is as much at Liberty as 
his that is compalſs'd round with plenty; and the body of this latter is 
not capable of more than the other can afford to his. Three E/s 
of Holand he can uſe for a ſhirt, and more a Prince cannot put in 
without trouble : perhaps a mean man has not a Garmext with ſo- 
long a Train, but then hecan conveniently carry it bizzſelf,and need- 
eth not the cumber or the charge to have one bear it after him. 
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"= is the ſame difference between Diligence and Neele#, that 
there 1s between a Garden curiouſly kept, and the Shyggards 


with Nettles and Thorns. The one is cloth'd with Beauty, and the 
gracious amiableneſs of Content, and cheering Lovelineſs ! While the 
other hath nothing but either little ſwartine pangencies, or elſe ſuch 
tranſpiercings asrankle the fleſh within: Negligence is the Ruſt of the 
Soul, that corrodes through all her maſſieſt Reſolutionsz and, with 
admittance only, flakes away more of it's ſteel and hardneſs, than all 
the hackings of a violent hand can perform. The excretions of the 
Bodygrow but inſenſibly ; yet, unleſs they bedaily taken away, they 


diſeniſe a man to a monſter : as Nebuchadnezzar's hairs were like 


beſtiality. What Nature made for ſe, for Strength, for Ornament ; 
Neglett alone converts to tronble, weakneſs and to loatb'd Deformity. 
We need no more but fit ſtill, and diſeaſes will ariſe only for want of 
Exerciſe. 

_ fair and freſh ſoever the Soul be, yet inour fleſb it lives in 
ſmoak, and duſt and if it daily benot bruſht, and cleans'd,by Care, 
and Peritence, 1t quickly diſcolors, and ſoils. Take the Weeders from 
the Floralinm, and a very little time will change it to a Wilderneſs. 
And then tis an Habitation for Vermine, that was before a Recreation 
for Mer. Our Life isa warfare, and men uſe not in it to ſleep with- 
out a Certinel, nor march without a Scoxt ; he that wanteth either 
of theſe, expoſes himſelf to ſurprize and the becoming a prey to the 


' that have waſted goodly patrimonies, who have been handſomly 1a- 
'tar'd and free ffromworces of any ſignal remark at all, for which we 
' could give no other Reeſox but only a general — and neg- 
'leftof timely inſpe@ion intotheir own affairs. Thus Honorixe paſted 
away his Empire to hisSiſter Placidia : And Nero's other vices were 
[not more contributing to his R#iz, than his ſupine neglef? when the 


| Legions began to riſe. The mounds of Life and Virtze, as well as| 


thoſe of paſtures, will decay, 'tis but forbearing to repair them, that 
all the Beaſtsof the field may enter and tear up whatſoever is good 
'inus and grows. Certainly Religion teaches, to be exaZ# and curiows. 
| The Law is(uch a Rule as every aberration'from it, is anepe-ſore. We 


field, that fell under Solowor's proſpet, when it was all ov er-grown | 


Eagles feathers, and his Nails like Birds claws, in his ſeven years | 
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diligence and laborionſneſs of his Adverſary; We have known many | 


Macariws gave himſelf perrznce for but killing a Guat m Anger : Like 
the Jewiſh touch'of things w-clear, the meaneſt wiſcarriage requires 
a Purification. Who does not thereforeguard himſelf, negle&s his 
greateſt Enemy. Man is like a Watch; IF evening and morning he be 

| not | 


© — - — 


ſee ſormntimes how ſmall a ſcruple can diſturb the mmds'farr peace. | 


| 
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not wound up with Prayer and Crrcamſpedion, he either 1s unprofi- 
table,or falſe : He either goes not to dire,or ſerves to miſlead. And 
as the ſlendereſt hair, the leaſt grain of ſand, or the minuteſt Atom, 
makes it either a trouble, or deceit : ſo the leaſt zeglc# does (teal us 
into i-#proficiencyand offence : which degreeingly will weigh us down 
to extremity. If the Inſtrument of Living be not truly ſet, all that 
we play upon't will be harſh and out of tune. The diapaſox dies, 
where every firing does not confer its part. Surely, without an union 
to God, we cannot be ſecure, or well. Canhe be happy, that from- 
happineſs is divided 2 And God is ſo exaGt, ſo ſmooth, ſo{traight, fo 
perfely perfett in a, that 'tis not poſſtble for az to be jJoin'd to 
him, unleſs proportionably he be ſo too. . The ſmooth and rugged, 
never made good joint ;' the ſtraight and crooked will never be 
brought to _ : Unleſs our kxots and excreſcencies be taken off, 
and ſhot into direFreſs, they hinder #i0z, and thruſt us off from 
Deity. No glew will hold us cloſe, when we fhall ſwell into un-| 
evenneſs, by the zegle# of not plaining our ſelves into Virtue and 
Piety. Diligence alone is a good Patrimony, but negle& waſtes a fair 
Fortune : one preſerves and gathers; the other, like Death, is the 
diſſolution oof all. The Iduſtriovs Bee by her fedulity in Summer, 
dwells in, and lives on Horny all the Winter. But, the Droze (which, 
according to Plixy, is an imperfect Bee, and begot in decay, when the 
Bee is waſtedand paſtlabor,) ts not only caſt out, but beaten and 
puniſh'd, _ | 
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'X LVL 
Of Injury. 


Njury is properly the willing doing of Injuſtice to him that is un- 
willing to receive it. And 'tis as well by charging falſiy, as de- 
trading #uduly. He that accuſes me of the 1/I did not, and he that 
allows me not the good Thave done : who puts ftolz goods upon me, 
and who ſteals away whatis truly mine, hath very little Heraldry to 
diſtinguiſh the wrozg be does. -Only, inthe firſt he begins with Mar- 
ther : and ends with Theft: In the later, he begins. with Theft, and 
ends with Marther. One bites before he barks; the other barks firſt, 
and bites afterward. Certainly, all the miſchief in the world pro- 
ceedseither fromtheaCings, or theapprehending of wro-rg, from men 
originally #zjuſt, or ignorantly ſuſpiciovs. Were Right and Juſtice 
» pe in exaQAneſs, . Earth would be a.Heaven to. livein,- and the 
. | life of Mex would belike that of Angels, where Majores ſine elatione 
prefunt, &- minares ſine vitio ſubſunt. Felicity would dwell with men, 
which now like Aſtrea, is fled from the.Regionof Earth. How many 
Attendances, | how: many Journeys, how much Treaſure might'be 
ſaved? No crowded throngs need fill our Law-tribunals; nor armed 


Troops 
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Troops ungraze our fruitful fields. Every Injury is a-petty war, and 
a bevch >- tea(t of a pair of God's ut or Condon Kit 
lirg, and Stealing. And, though perhaps it may ſeem'to proſper a lit- 
tle while, till the wheel of Providence walks its round'; yet, doubt-; 
leſs, "ris ſhort-lzv'd, and drags with it an InfeTjor, that does taint the! 
ſpirits, and confound the ſenſes. Tnjuſtos ſequitur uttor 2 tereo Dems. 
'*'Tis one of Gods peculiar Attributes, That he is an Avenger of Wrong. 
| There are but two parts of a Chriſtian mans life: To abſtain from 
| doing wrong, and to endeavor to do good. And though the firſt in| 
a bad world, be a good progreſs in a Chriſtians voyage to Heaver ; 
yet, it is in truth, but a dead and torpid Virtue. A negative Piety, 
that indeed, reaches not to the civility of xejghborhood. Neither 
the Prieſt, nor the Levite were Neighbors to him that 'fell among 
Thieves ; yet, neither of them did him any Injury. And 'tis not un- 
worthy our Obſervation, That of all Profeflions of men, it fell our, | 
thatit was a Prieſt, and a Levite, that were thus nothing concern'd| 
with the wounded's calamity. They, that like Belows, could inkindle 
the fire of Charity 1n others, had nothing in themſelves, but a fterile: 
cooling breath, derived from the common and tranſient Air. They, | 
who to others ſeemed flagrant in their torgues, had Ice congealed in! 
their ' avon hearts : which need not put usto the wonder, whenwe 


Though we are commanded to be inoffenſfve; yet, that isnot all we 
are commanded unto. Things ſenſeleſs and inanimate, forbear the) 
doing I»jary: but, the aciveneſs in good; is that which promotes 
to felicity. Eſchew evil, and do good, 1s but oneconjunctive Precept. 
He is but the leſſer part of his way, that forbears the doing injury : 
yet,even this 1s a myſtery, that, but very few attain unto. Either we 
miſ-apprehend it 3 or, blinded with belicf of our own perfe&@ions, 
welſlide over this, and yet pretend to be piows. But I can never. 
think him good, that is but temporally good to himſelf. How can he: 
havea good conſcience either towards God, or towards m1an,that either 
fraudulently, or violently takes away what is anothers juf# propriety, I 
am yet to underſtand. Some Callingsare ſuch, as'tis hard to be juſt, 
and hold them. And we may obſerve our Saviour was (o far from 
allowing not only wroxg, but force even in Souldiers and Merchants, 
(_ yet, if any, are diſpenſed with) that he binds up their Profeſ- 
tonin ſuch limits, as'tis hardly poſhble to be a Sonldter, and a Chri- 
ian ; we tranſlateit, Offer violence to no man. And is not Plunder 
ſuch, or taking away any thing that is anothers? Which being never 
ſo clandeſtinely done, without either noiſe, or the owners know- 
ledg, under the covert of darkzeſs, or the ſilence of the grave : yet, 
by the Law, 'tis taken to be ated vi & armis. If force can give a 
tle, all that I can catch and keep, is mine. If Juſtice and Propriety be 
not preſerved, no man hath more than what he can keep by his 
own craft, or anothers conrteſie. It was St. Auſtin that ſtarted the 
queſtion 3 Remota Juſtitia, quid ſunt _— niſl magna C—_ £ 
| ake 
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find their praGic zeal fall many degrees below their flaming haranenes.. 
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Take Juſtice hence, and what are Kingdomselſe, but fields of war 
and rapire? But the word is properly, Terrifie xo man; which inti- 


mates, they ought not to come ſo near taking away any mans right, 
as to put them into a ſear. What Law and Cvil Right does give a 


and batten on the ſpoils of others. 


hath a promiſe of a bleſſag with it. But, he that rowls and raffles in 
his Nezghbors hold, hath no prote@7on but his own frail arm, or elſe his 
fraudulent head; againſt whictrthe Prophet hath pronounc'd a woe. 
Even a natural light will ſhew us the blackneſs of wrong, and then 
(what ever men pretend,) certainly, Relrgioz ſhines but very dizly, 
where that can be digeſted and not ſeezx. The Offices of the Orator 
will tell us; £#i nor defendit, nec obſiſtit ſi poteſt injurie, tam eſt in 
vitio quam ſi Parentes, ant Patriam, ant Socios deſerat. He that does 
not hinder, or defend a wrozg when tis in his power, .is in the ſame 
rank of 34, with thoſe that baſely ſhall deſert their Country, their 
Parems, or their near Aſſociates. Surely, right-born Nature is nobler 
than a baſtard Pzety. He was not a Jew, but a Samaritan that parted 
with his Oyl and Wire, and left proviſjor for his care, that, in the 
fore-mentioned Parable, fel/ among Thieves, which we cannot think 
to be other, than the Jews, for he went but down the Hill from Jera- 
ſalem to Jericho, when he was ſetupon. They wound Religion to the 
inmoſt heart, that ſhew her to the world with ſuch wild gaſhes, and 
adulterate ſpots, as are, the offering, or incouraging of wroye. The 
Pagan Tribune is to be preferr'd before ſome Chriſtian Conventions, 
that have appear in the world. 

Cz. Domitizs, the Tribune, ſummon'd Prince Scanrxs before the 
' Peoples Tribunal, Scarrws his ſervant, hearing of it,repairsto Domiti- 
#:, and informs him, that, if he wanted watter,he could furniſh him 
with ſufficient for his Lords Condermation: For which the Noble Tri- 
bane wellrewarded him; but,'twasby cropping off his Ears, ſealing up 
his [;ps, and ſending him foto his Lord. I think, it needsno Grand 
Inqueſt to find in what Region the Nobler Religion did dwell ; whe- 


with ſmart and ignominy : or, ſuch asdraw it out with Oaths, invite 
it with preferments, and appoint to Slaves and Villains the rewards 
that are due to the only brave and hoxeſt. Doubtleſs, to a very Ene- 
my, a Chriſtian dares not offer wrong. Religion from above, 1s pure 
and peaceable; but wrong, 1s the fewel. of war; and, by doing that, 
wehelp our Adverſary, and war againſtour ſelves. Weengage God on 
his party,and by our 7j»ſtice diſadvantage our caſe: Nor may we do 
it, that good may come of it : Juſtice, needs not Trjury to help it to 
a ViFory. Though in the way of Hoſiility the practice is far more 
common than commendable 3 yet, by juſt and gallant perſons, it hath 
ever 


— —— 


man juſt Title to, I ought not to deprive him of. They are Beaſts and 
Bird; of prey, or elſe voraciows fiſhes in the wilder Oceay, that live 


| Man by all the Laws of Creation, Policy, and Religion is tyed up, | 
with his own fair Jndsſtry to live on what is juſtly his; and then he 


ther with them that puniſh Treachery, Perfidionſneſs, and Hericide | 


Pa 


| either God or Mer, by.the formality or exteriouts of Religion, if he 
| Iets himſelf looſe unto injury. One unjuſt and unworthy a#ion hurts 


| Religion he profeſſes, which far his ſake groans, and grows ſuſpe- 
| Fed, if not contemned.. Of. the two, my opinion is with Socrates, 
| 'Tis-better'to ſuffer wrong, than doit. He may be good,.that ſuffers 


| he that mwrthers, cannot be 7zocent, either in preſent, or the ſequel. 
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| good, that is not principle'd to forbear a wroyug. He isnextto Cha- 


! once would have donethe #wo Houſes 5; ſo, he at once blows up both 
| the Tables, By looſing from ground, helanches into the Sea thar 
{hath no bottom, .being thereby. enforced. xo the breavh. of the whole} 
| Decalogue,: both in bulk, and branches, by himſelf and: his guilty Ad-| 


| herents. 
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rity, that abſtains from Injury.: but heis at Oppreſſiors threfbold, that 
can diſpenſe with it. Let no man think, he can purchaſe favor with 


not alone the man that does it : but, - it transfers the. ſcandal to the 


itz he muſt be bad, that offers it. An Imocent may be killed; but, 


For. uſually, the firſt commitment of a wrong, puts a:-man upon a 
thouſand wrongs, perhaps, to maintain that- ove: And; 'tis more 
than probable,the ſufferer will decline into wroxg at laſt. Irjxry with 
injury is defended 3 and with committing greater, we are drawn to 
keep up the leſs. A le begets a le, till: they come to gererations. 
Who is once a_ Rebel, hardens his own heart, engageth bis) friends, 
oppreſles his felows, involves his relations, murthers the loyal 3 and 
like a Torrent, lets in all that can tend..to corfuſton. As the Powder | 


 fhould keep the Commandments. Neither of which are to be taken ex- 


Works without Faith, are at beſt 


it that the dead can do? Faith indeed glorifies God in private, be- 


wither'd tree, there wants both leaves and 


the zeaning, and Works are the expreſſioz of the mrind. Faith is the | 
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Of Faith and gdod Works, 1 OP, a4 


Find not a greater Rong ContradiGion inthe whole Goſpel, than 

that whichrelates to Faith and Works: The Apoſtle St.Paylargyes! 
high for Faith, and St. James as high fot Works. ' One ſays Abrzþath 
and Rahab were juſtified by Faith. The other, that Abraham ind 
Rahab were juſtified by Works. One ſays, By the works of the Law, 
ſhall no fleſh bving be juſtified. The other fays, That ye ſee ther: bow 
that by works a man is juſtified, and not by Faith only. Nay, St. Payl 
may ſeem to contradict himſelf, when inone place he fays, The' do- 
ers of the Law ſhall be juſtified. And in another, That we know a muy is 
not Jofified by the pw of the Law. And that no man js Juftfied by 
the in the fight of God, it is evident. Surely, though theſe ſeem 
tobe ContradiGions, yet rightly underſiood, they arenot ſo. For, to 
leave the Niceties of thoſe ſharp diſpxtes that are on' either ſide; 1 
look upon it. asa Ryle, That where the Scripture ſeems to run into 
Contrarieties, there — is a widdle way between both, which 
we ought to ſeek ont and follow; and that the extremes on either fide 
are forbidden, and the Uniox and I»ſeparability of bothareenjoyned. 
I.do therefore humbly conceive, That the — _— Tuſtification 
by works, and the inſiſting upon Jefifeation by aith alone, might, 
with much more profit to the Church of God, be' left to be ſo ſtre- 
nuouſly tugg'd for, by thediftering Parties. It would more ſafely be 
evinced from theſe two ſeeming diſcrepancies, That no Man can be 
jaſtified without degrees of both; and that to depend ſolely upon 
one 1s dangerous, for doubtleſs both are meant. And therefore when 
at one time the people came to our Saviour and asked him bat hal! 
we do, That we might work the works of God? He anſwered, This the 
work of God that ye believe on him whom ry 9 Declaring there- 
by, Faithtobe even the whole work of the Evangelical Law. And 
when the young man in the Goſpel asked himat another time, whathe 
ſhould doto inherit Eternal Life? His anſwer to hith was, 'That'he 


clufively, but both Commarded : ſo, both to be equally praiſed: 

but Arrows ſhot at Rards : No 
man can afjure that they ſhall ever hit the mark, And for Faith, 
St. Pe tells us, that without works it 1s dead. And then, what is 


tween himſelf and our Souls. 'Tis the Monaſtic part of Religiey,, 
which aQs all within the CeZ of our own boſoms. But Works glorifie 
bim. before the World and Mex. Faith without Works is but a 
wit. And Works without 
Faith, is one that hath no Root to give it ſap and verdure. Faith is as 


pint 
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pin that faſtens the Soul to the Chariot of Eternity, while Works are| CENT. 
as the Harneſs and the Trappargs whereby it isdrawn along,and with-| "WV 
out which all her operations elſe are uſeleſs. Works without Faith | 
are likea Salamander without Fire,ora Fiſh without Water ;TheEle- 
ment which they ſhould live in, is not there : and though there may 
ſcem tobeſome quick AG;ons of life and Fmptoms of 4zility ; Yet! 
they are indeed but fore-runners of their end, and the very preſages' 
of Death. Faith again without worksislike a Bird without wires, 
who though ſhe may hop with her-Companions here upon Earth, ver | 
if ſhelives till the Worlds; end, ſhe1 hardly ever fly to Heaver, be- 
cauſe ſhe wants. her Feathers, But when both are join'd together, 
then does the,ſox! mount to the Hifl of eternal reft. Thelt conjoin'd 
| can bravely raiſe her to her' higheſt Zerith : and by a Noble Elevati- 
on fix her there for ever z taking away borh the wil/ that did betray 
her, and the. poſſzblity that might. The former without the latter, is 
ſeIf cozenagez the laſt, without the former, is meer Hypocriſte : toge- 
ther, the excellency of Religion. Faith is the Rock, while every good 
action is as atone laid. One is the Fowrdation, the other is the Strn- 
Fare. The foundation without the walls is of ſerder value : The 
| building without the Baſis cannot ſtand; They are ſo inſeparable, as | 
their conjunction makes them good : whoſoever does believe in God 
aright, believes him to be a.Rewarder of good, a God that requires 
what is juſt and eque!, that loves to magrifie himſelf in his mercy, in 
his doing good to his Creatures, and in his64ſrite and wnbounded Be- 
neficence 3 And that he isa puniſher of evil, a deteſter of Ijuſtice, 
ct one that delights not in atffliting to their Torment the works of 
is hands. Therefore ſuch as would perſuade us theſe' believe, and 
ra&iſe the. Contrary of theſe; theſe Chriſtians are of ſuch a New 
Edition as yotnng of them can be fovind in Scripture or Antiquity. | 
They are but i»fidel-Chriſtians, whoſe Fanh and Works'arc'at war 
againſt each other. Faith that 1s right, can no more forbear good | 
works, that, can the Sunto ſhed abroad his glorious beams; or a Body | 
of perfumes to diſperſe a grateful Odor: Works miy be without 
Faith, they may riſe from gther ends, and 'tis no news to ſee Hypocriſte | 
decking her ſelf with fringes and purls of the rrueſt "Religion. But: | 
faith will not be ſatisfied, if ſhe have not Works attending her. A { 
Solifidean-Chriſlian isa Nulifidean-Pagan,and confutes his torgue with | 
his. hand. wall firſt labor for a good Foundation, ſaving Faith : And 
equally willI ſeekfor ſtrong Walls, good Works. Fora mait judgeth | 
[the Houſe by the Edifice more than by the Foundation : ſo not ac- 
cording to;his. Faith, but 'according 'to his Works, ſhill'God judg 
; man: Nor,is it. unworthy of our Obſerarior, That When St. Jumes 
| parallels Faithand Worksto the Body and Soul; He compares Faith 
| but to the Body, while Works he likens tb'the Soul, that gives it 20- 
| tzor,, life, ad arrimation..” | ſhall forbear to make the Ipſertnce, but | | 
[legyeittothe,Readers ſober Conſideration." See Jamer 126. 
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RESOLVES: 
_ Of the danger of a" fruitleſs Hearer. 


T- Hough Preaching in it's elocutivepartbe but the conception of 
T aw and differs as the gifts and abz/itiesof men give it luftre ot 
depreſſion; and many Hearers for their knowledg areable'to inſtra# 
their Teachers; Yet, as it puts us in mind of our duties, that may 
perhaps be out our thoughts; and asit isthe Ordinance of God, and 
may quicken and enliven our Converſation, we owe it both our Re- 
verence and Attention. .And though we may think our edvcation and 
parts have ſet us in a higher form than it hath done him that does | 
aſcend the Pulpit 5 yet without a derogation to our own Exdowments 
(as in other Arts ſo in that of Divinity) we may well: conceiye, 
He that makes it his trade and ca//zzzg ſhould: better underſtand' it, 
and is likely to be. more perfect in 1t,, than he that hath i-ſþe&ior 
therein but by the by and obviouſly. Arts, perfect are by exerciſe and 
|induſtry. As manis born a Child, and: does by tendence and impro- 
ving time, creep up to full Maturity; So Arts at firſt are intants- 
things, till fifd, and garniſbt, they burniſh outin perfe#jor. Even 
in matter of fa& ; they have eaſier and wearer ways to do things, who 
| with affiduity and pradiice are (ti]l-7ztezzt upon them; than can b 
| thoſe be thought on, that are ſtrargers to the profeſſrorn. And cheſs 
| Conſtderations may certainly content us to hear ſomtmes the meaner- 
{| parted preach. The Apoſtle allows it the fooliſhneſs of preaching, 
et it was the way that, peopled all the world with Chriſtzanity. Tt 
ruiſed the ſtarch Philoſopher, and -brought the ' wilful Pagare off 
| from all.his.{dols. .It topp'd the ſoaring Eoele with the Croſs, and 
| bowed.;the lofty Conqueror to his kree and Tears. And, what know 
| we but ſometimes our Corruptions' may be let out by a poor braſs 
|-pin, as yell as by the dextrows hard that guides a ſflver Launret ? 
| He that is our ſpiritual Phyſiciza 1s not contin'd toany certaininſtru- 
ment that he will uſe to, cyre/us with. Andif we out of Copper, Lead, 
.or Pewterepreaching, can extratt pure Gold, I take 'tisno impeachment 
[to our wie Philoſophy. 'Suxely they axe not right, that becauſe they 
| can not. hear ſuchas they-would,: will therefore come at z0ze; I will 
[hear a good one, if I caz-5\but rather:bear an eaſte one'than nor to 


| hear at all... He: abandons. his cure, that' refuſes to-'come at his Chi- 
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he makes them ſo for ever after. 'Tis a prerogative belongs to his 
Servants; thoſe that pay him their obedience, he does reward with 
Wiſdom and Onderſtanding. It was by keeping his Commandments that 


Davids wiſdom did exceed his Teachers. He that hath wiſdomto be. 
truly Religious, cannot be condemnedly 2 Fool. Every precept of Chri-/ 


ſtianity, is a Maxim of profonndeſt prudence. 'Tis the Goſpels workto| 


reduce man to the principles of his firſt Creation ; that is, to be both 
good and wiſe, Our Anceſtors it ſeems were clear of” this Opinion.” He 
that was pioxs and juſt was reckoned a righteous mar, Godlineſs and 
Integrity was call'd and counted Righteouſneſs. And in their old 
Saxon Engliſh, Righteous was Rightwiſe, and Righteouſneſs was origi-| 
nally Right-wiſeneſs. Tis the fear of God that is the beginning of 
Wiſdom : And all that ſeek it have a good underſtanding. It is to be 
prefum'd, the Merchant that ſold all to buy the Pearl, was as well 
Wiſe as Rich. Thoſe therefore that withdraw from the wears alto- 
gether, (which, in ordinary, is preaching) or arelong livers under it 
unprofitably, by degrees grow ſtrangers to it, and diſlike it. 'Tis an 
Aphoriſm in Phyſic, That they who in the beginning of diſeaſes eat 
much and mend not, fall at laſt to a general loathing of Food. The 
Moral is as true in Divinity. He that hath a ſick Conſcience and lives 
a Hearer under a fruitful Miniſtry, if he grows not ſound he will 
learn to deſpiſe the Word. When food converts not into Nouriſhment, 
twill not be long before the Body languiſheth. Bleflings;negleCted in 
the Var do troop in curſes in the Rear and ſequel; but, when con- 
temned, Vengeance, Who neglects the good he may have, ſhall find 
the evil that he would avoid. Juſtly he fits in darkzeſs, that would 
not light his Taper when the Fire burn'd clearly. Offers of Mercy 
ſighted, prepare the way for Judgments. We deeper charge our 
|ſelves. Yet are we more xrcapable of clearing our accounts. He 
that needs Connſel and will not deign to lend a liſtning ear, deſtines 
himſelf to miſery, and 1s the willing Azthor of his own ſad woe. 
Continue at a ſtay we cannot : Corruption neither mends it (ſelf, 
nor leaves to be ſo till it bring deſtruction. The fire followed Lots 
negleted preaching. Capernaums fate was heavier for her miracles. 
Deſperate 1s his eſtate, that hates the thing ſhould help him. If 
ever you ſee a drowning man refuſe help, conclude him a wilfu! Mur- 
therer. When God offers more than he's oblig'd to, we ought by 
all the ways wecan to meet ſo gloriovs Mercies. To the burying of 
ſuch Treaſure, there belongs a Curſe 3 To their miſpending, Puri//- 
ment and Confuſion. 
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XLIX. 
+ Of Solitarineſs and Companionſhip 


He Bat and the Owl are both Recluſes: Yet they are not coun- 
ted in the Number of the wiſeſt Birds. Retirement from the 
world is propereſt when it is in a Tempeſt : but if it ſhall bein our 
power to a/ay it, we _ even then to immerſe our privatein the | 
public ſafety. He may indeed be wiſe to himſelf, that can ſleep away 

a form mm a Cabbin. "Tis a kind of honeſt cheating of an Agues fit, 
by Repoſe, + Moſt men will deſire to be nope when Lightning and 
Thunder fly and rowl abroad. Otherwife, fora man to turn ſhell-fiſh 
and crawl but in his own dark, houſe, ſhews him but adull and earthy 
thing. They are Beaſts of Rapine, or of extreme timidity, that hide 
themſelves in Des, and lurk out day in Thickets. Whereas thoſe that 
are Creatures of ſervice are tame,ſociable,and do not fly from Company : 
I deny not but a man may be good in Retirement ; eſpecially when 
the World_fo ſwarms with Vice. One would not travel but upon Ne- 
ceſſity, when he muſt be either wetted with the rain of ſ/erder, or 
batter'd with the hail of Izjury. It were too great wncharitableneſs 
to condemn in general all the Moraſtics that have cloyſter'd up them- 
ſelves from the World : Nor indeed are they purely to be reckon'd 
among ſuch as are ſtmt out from Commerce : They are not alone that 
have Books and Company within their own Wals. He is properly and 
pittiedly to be counted alone that is 1]literate, and xnadG7vely lives 
hamletted in ſome untravelled village of the duller Conmtry. Yet we ſee 
in the general eleFion of men, a Companionable Life is preferr'd be- 
fore thoſe Ce/s that give them eaſe and leiſure. It 1s not one of mil- 
lions that habits himſelf fora Moxk, out of choice and natural liking ; 
andif we lookat thoſe that do it, upon an eafie ſcrutiny, we ſhall 


{find 'tis not ſomuch Ele&ior, that hath bowed them againſt the graiz 


they grew to: Either want or vexation, croſſes Or contingencies, ſend | 
them unto places Natzre never meant them born unto. The Soul 
of Man 1s as well Ave, as Contemplative. The Divine Natxre reſts 
not only in the ſpeculation of his great Creations: But is ever buſie 
in preſerving, in ordering, 1 governing and diſpoſing by providence 
the various and infinite Affairs of the World. For man to give him- 
ſelf to eaſe and xſeleſs leiſure, is to contraft a ruſt by Hing ſtill . To be 
becalm'd is worſe, than ſomtimes toſſing with a ftirring gale. Cer- 
Pye operative reſt 1s acceptableto a mans ſelf and others : But, an 
ineftectual /azzreſs is the ſeminary bothof Vice and Iufamy : It clouds 
the metal'd 2rizd, it miſts the wit, and choaks upall the Sciences : and, 
at laſt, tranſmits a man to the darkzeſs and oblivion of the grave, | 
When Domitian was alone, he catch'd but Flies. But, of Augnſtss 
(a wiſe and prudent Prince) we have it recorded that he /ept but /it- 


t#le,and was ſo far from loving to be aloxe,that he had alternate watches 
to 
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to diſcourſe himin thenight when he waked. Wasnot $ cipio more glo- | 
rious, fighting in Africa, than Servilizs Vacia ſleeping in his noiſcleſ; | 
Country ? Certainly, the Inculture of the World would periſh it into | 
a Wilderneſs, ſhould not the aFiveneſs of Commerce make it an univers- ! 
ſal City. Solitude deed may keepa mind in texper, asnot being temp- 
ted with the frequencies of Vice,or,theſplendor of Wealth and Great- 
neſs. And 'tis true, the with-drawn from ſociety, may have more lei-' 
ſure to ſtudy Virtze, and tothink on Heaver. But, when Man ſhallbe 
over-ſwayed by the pondure of his own corruptions, may not time. 
adminiſter thoughts that are evzl, aſſoon as thoſe that be good 2 The: 
caution ſure was ſeafonable, that Cleanthes gave to him, that he found | 
alone, and talking to himſelf : Take heed (lays he) you ſpeak not with 
an evil man. No manhath commended Timor, for that he hated com- 
pany. He may laugh alone, and that, becaule he is alone : But, it hath 
not ſo pleas'd others, as that thcy have approv'd on't. And having 
at his death left his own mad Epitaph, you willnot think him mended | 
by his ſolitude. 

Hic ſunt poſt vitam miſerantque inopemque ſepultus : 

Nomen non queras;, Dii, LeGor, te male perdant. 

Life wretched, poor : this Earth doth now ſurround me. 

Nee ask my Name: Reader, The Gods confound thee. 
There is this to be ſaid againlt ſolitude; Temptations may approach 
more freely to him thatis aloxe, and he that thus is tempted, may more 
freely {z. He hath not the benefit of a coxzpa707 that may give him| 
check, or by his preſence looſe him from off the hook, he hangs upon. | 
Whereas in company, if a man will do good, he ſhall be inconrag'd; if | 


bal, he may be hindred. We are not ſure the Serpert had prevail'd up-| 
on Eve, if he had not catch'd her aloxe, and ſtragling from her Huſ- 
band, A man had need be a great maſter of his affeF7ons, that will live 


ſequeſtred from the world and company. Neither Fools nor Mad men are 
ever to be left to themſelves. And albeit, a man may upon retiredneſs 
make good uſe of his leiſure : yet, ſurely, thoſe that being abroad 
communicate a gezeral good, do purchaſe to themſelves a nobler Palm, 
than can grow up out of private receſs. It a man be good, he ought not | 
toobſcure himſelf. The world hath a ſhare in him, as well as he 1nhim- | 
ſelf. He robs his Friendsand Conntry, that, being of «ſe to both,doth | 
ſteal himſelf out of the world. And if he be bad, he will hardly mend 
by being aloe. The Maſtiff grows more fierce by being ſhut up, or 
tzed; and Horſes grow more wild by their not ſeeing company: That | 
Ad&or hath too much trouble, that 1s never off the Stage 3 and he's as 
little acceptable, that does never quit the 7T7ring-room. But he that can 
help, whenneed requires, inthe Sexate, or the Field; and, whenhe 
hath leiſure, can make a happy xſe on't, and give himſelf imployment 
to his bexefit 3 hath doubtleſs, the greateſt pleaſure, and husbands his 
lifeto the beſt of »ſes. For, by being abroad, he ſuffers others to reap 
the advantage of his parts and piety : And, by looking ſomtimes iz- 
ward, he enjoys himſelf with caſe and contentment. 
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Of the uſe of Pleaſure. 


Ho admires not the wiſdom of Demoſthenes, in the anſwer he 
WA renamed ro the Corinthian Lais : Penitere tanti non emo, He 
would not buy Repentance at ſo dear a rate? Surely, Pleaſure is lawful, 
and God at firſt did ordain it for uſe : and if we take itas it was at 
firſt provided for us, we take it without a ſti7zg. But, when in the 
meaſureor the manner we excced, we pollute the pyrer ſiream;, or 
elſe, like Beaſts in heat, we drink to our deſtru@ion ; and the beſt we 
canexped, is, either to be ſick, or vomit. Andif it be but vomiting, 
which, like Repertance ; brings 1t xp agar, even that isa ſickneſs too. 
All our diſhoneſt a&ions are but earneſts laid down for grief. Vice is | 
an infallible fore-runner of wretchedneſs: on the beſt conditions it 
brings repentance ; but, without repertance,torment and repentance too. 
[ like thoſe pleaſures well, that are on all ſides legitimated by the boun- 
ty of Heaver : after which no private gripe, nor fancyed Goblin 
comes to upbraid my ſenſe for uſing them: But, ſuch as may with 
equal pleaſure beagain dream'd over, and not diſturb my fleep. This 
is totake off the parchings of the Swmmer Sun, by bathing ina pure and 
Cryſtal Fountain. But, he that plunges himſelf in a puddle, does but 
ingage himſelf to an after-waſhirg to get his filth away : And, who 
would feaſt with that, which he knows will make him ſick if he cats 
it? Unlawful pleaſures, though they be a diftering Paſs-over from that 
which Moſes inſtituted, yet, they never can be eatex without ſower 
kerbs attending them. Like the worſer ſort of Myſromes, though 
from the Sulphnr of an Earthy mind, they ſit up in a night, and look 
both whiteand fair to the eye; yet, give them what gyſ# you can, 
there will (till a veemons quality ſtay with them, to be rid of which, 
if you but taſte, you mult either purge, or be poyſoned. Certainly, the 
counſel of the Preacher 1s the beſt rule for all the pleaſures we enjoy 
in this life, Eccleſ. x1.9. Rejoyce, O young man in thy youth, and let 
thy heart chear thee in the days of youth, and walk in the ways of thine 
heart, and in the ſight of thine eyes : But, know that for all theſe things, 
God will bring thee to judgement. Which by ſome, I find to be taken 
for ſerious, and not an Irony, as moſt do interpret it : And, I hope, 
[ ſhall-not offend, if I incline to their opinion that ſo think it, and 
for whichT ſhall preſume to give my reaſons. 

Firſt,it ſuitswith ſeveral places beforein the ſame Book. Chap.ii. 10. 
when Solomon had given himſelf a latitude in his deſires: hetells us, 
His heart rejoyced in all bis labours, and it was his portion ; nor do 
we find his youth reprehended for them, his failing being rather in 
his age,thanit. Andinthe 24. verſe of the ſame Chapter,he ſays,There 
is nothing better for a man, than that he ſhould eat and drink, and that | 
be ſhould make his ſoul enjoy good in his labor; and this he ſaw, that it 
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was from the hand of God. Chap. ii. 22. He perceives that there is 
#othing better, than that a man fhould rejoyce in his- own works, for 
that is his portion. Chap. v. 18. he repeats it with a remark, Behold 
that which I have ſeen, It 3s good and comely for one to eat, and to | 
drink.,, and to*enjoy the good of all his labor, that he taketh under the. 
Sun all the days of his life which God giveth hin: : for it is his portion. 
Andin Chap. 1x. 9. he exhorts again to joyful living : and the realon : 
that he gives for it, is, Becauſe it 3s his portion in this life : Sothat, one. 
place expounding another,and being alike, cither all may bethought| 
Ironical, or none. The former placesT find not ſo interpreted by any, | 
and this by ſome, otherwiſe, that is, tobe ſerious ; as if he ſhould ſay, | 
Rejoyce and chear thy ſelf in all that Godgives thee for pleaſure ; but 

et doit with that »roderation, with that pruderce, and that warran- 
tableneſs, that thou mayſt be able to give an account to thy God, that 
in bounty hath given them tothee, whenſocver thou ſhalt be called to 
judgment, as doubtleſs, thou ſhalt be for all that paſſes thy hand. 
Suitable to this, Lorinss, that cites the ſeveral Interpretations of this 
place, ſays, Vel amara Ironia contra voluptuoſum, vel eſt mitins conſilinme. 
Sic hilare fruatur preſentibus bonjs, ut meminerit reddende rationis 
Deo. Either a Sarcaſmus againſt the voluptuozs ; or elſe, 'tis a milder 
counſel, That we ſo enjoy the preſent good, that we may remem-| 
ber to give account to God for uſing it. That we ſhould laxe our) 
ſelves in all the corrupt and miſtaken pleaſures of lite, was never li-! 
cenſed by any of the wiſer Heathen. Pleaſure that impairs our abili- 
ties, that brings detriment, or ſorrow afterward, was laughed at by 
Epicurws himſelf : but a Jawful pleaſure, lawfully uſed, doubtleſs, 1s 
an Emanation of the goodneſs of the Deity to Man. 

A ſecond Reaſon T take to be this ; The whole Book of Eccleſiaſtes, | 
is a ſerious Tract, a kind of Penitential Deſcant and Judgment given | 
of all that does belong to Man, a ſober ColleQion of what his wiſ- 
dom had obſerved from all thoſe various paths of worldly affairs,that 
he had trod, in the courſe of his life. And in the whole ſtream, I find 
not any thing that bears the aſpect of being light and Ironical : Some 
will have it, Solomons Repentance; and argument the writing of it, to 
be the proof of his Salvation, asif, being darkned with-\moke and 
blackneſs, while he wandred and tumbled.in pleaſure, he now, by 
- [the light of Divine Grace, ſaw through thoſe clouds did before en- 

a, 2 and wind him off from that great wiſdom that at tirſt was 

ven him. And ſure, if this Text be Ironical, it differs from the 
ſcope, of all the Text beſide, there being. not one place more, that I |. 
find to be commented with the like ſenſk. oat 

A third Reaſon is, That God would never have inſtinced the appe- 
tition of pleaſure, and the faculties of enjoying it, ſo ſtrongly inthe 
compoſure of Man, if he had not meant, that in decency he ſhould 
make uſe of them : Moſt zatural a&ions in themſelves, are not unlaw- 
ful, but as they are circumſcrib'd and hedg d about by.circumltance. 
The Apoſtle ſays, AZ things were lawful for him, but all things were not | 
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expedient ; That is, all things that in themſelves were purely as zatr- | 
ral a#s, and were meerly Adiaphora, indifferent, neither good nor 
bad im themſelves, but as they were attended by other adventitious, 
that fall in with their uſe. Theſe in themſelves were lawful, but being 
chaſed about, and pounc'd with the fettings off, and powderings of 
ſir, they werenot expedient for him. And this he ſeems to explain in 
the laſt part of the verſe, 1 Cor. vi. 12. AU things are lawfil for me ;. 
but, I will not be brought under the power of any; Thatis, All the acts 
of men as natural, are /awfilfor me to do : But,ſeeing there isſo mach | 
corruption adhering to their uſe, by my exceeding the meaſtire; mi- ; 
ſtaking the manner, miſplacing, or miſ-timing them (In any of which, 
If Terr the leaſt, come under the gwiltand bondage of them : ) There- 
fore, though they be lawful for me in themſelves: yet; T hold ther, if 
circumſtanc'd amiſs, not to be expedient for we 5 nor will I put my | 
ſelf under the power of any ; that 1s, to be condexrmed for them, 
when I ſhall be called to account for »ſmgrhem. "Tis neither a ſz, to | 
be honeſtly rich; nor a vice, chaſtly to enjoy the Rites of Marriage. | 
Unlicenfed pleaſures,are thoſe that leave a ſmart. The drinkzng water | 
ſomtimes is a Fxlip ; but to takeit in a Fever, is deſtrndve. | 

A fourth Reaſon is, From the ſeveral varieties of delieht and comr- 
placency, which God created in the world : which ſurely, he would | 
not have done; if it wholly had been #»lawfyl for man to »ſe them. 
All the ſeveral taſtes of food, were meant to pleaſe the palate, as wel! | 
as meerly to content our hynger. Of all the Fruits and beanties plac'd | 
in Paradiſe, there was but one Tree only that was then forbidden him. | 
If God had not intended delight. as well as bare ſupply; ſure,one kind 
only, might in every ſenſe, have terminated appetite, 

I conceive therefore, Iſhall not be far from Truth, TfI think with 
Solomon, for man to enjoy himſelf in thoſe felicities of mind and body, | 
(which God ont of his Immenſe Liberality hath given him,) be his 
portion. Only weought ſo to vſe them, as we may not be inthral/ed in 
their gxilt ; but, may beable to acquit our ſelves upon account for 
#/ng them. Though queſtionleſs, if Solowor, who had a particular 
ſpirit, and a far larger meaſure of wiſdom given him, than we can 
ere pretend to, or promiſe to our ſelves, could not eſcape being foy- 


man will nor venture of that for a little prefent pleaſure, which muſt 
involve him into —_ danger ; no way compenſable by the ſhort 
delight he takes. Whatever we do, we ought before'we a@, to ex- | 
amine the ſequel: If that beclear, the prefent enjoyment will be eaſe 
and content. But, to ruſh inconfiderately upon pleaſure, that muſt end 
in ſadreſs, ſutes not with 'the prudence we ought 'to 'be indued | 
withal. *Tis a folly of 'a bigger bulk than ordinary, thatmakes a man | 
over-rate his"plezſare, and under-vaſue his vexation. They are | 
Beaſts, that will be catch'd in'a ſ#are by their appetite. I will endea- 
vor to be content, to'wayt thatwilimgly, which I cannot erjoy with- 
out a future diſtaſte. Y : 
LI. Of \ 
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LI. 
Of Libelling. 


FT ſeems Vice is ſo naturally hated of all, that every mans =—_ 
[ itches to be one it a blow. So though they be tyed up by 
Fear, by Power, and Refle@ions upon their own particular inter, 
while the offender keeps in Command, and hath the Faces at his diſ- 
poſe ; yet, as ſoon as ever he1suncoller'd from theſe chains, or the 
latter be laid by, and the hand of prote@:on taken off: As at a Fox 
thatis courſed through a ſtreet, every thing that can but bark, will 
be op_ upon him: And though they never loſt a Lamb them- 
ſelves, or had a feather of their Poxliry ruffled, yet, like whelps ſet 
on by the bawling of others, they are as fierce againſt them, as if 
their Families had been ruin'd by them : when, it may be, all that 
they chargehim with, 1s, that he hath mzcrited more than others; or, 
out of duty, hath become the skreez for keeping off the vulgar heats 
from ſcorching of his Prince or Patron. Indeed 'tis hard in changes to 


Humors of men are variable; and Diſpleaſure, as often rifes out of 
Fancy, as upon juſt cauſe. And thougha man by all the Inmocence, 
he can'zt#ſter up inhis whole Life, cannot promiſe himfelf to beever 
out of the reach of this winged Dragox : Yet, there isno doubt, bur 
a prudent integrity is the readieſt way to it. Virtze does but rarely 
bear thoſe ſtroaks that are due to the back of Vice. The Furies ſel- 
dom laſh but guilty ſouls. For the moſt part, they are dunghils where 
theſe Scarabees do both breed and light. An infamous life makes work 
fora gauling pen; Yea, a Libe/tr, is but the beadle of Fame; or the 
iron that brands him for his Vice, and Rogxery: and though he writes | 
Truth, he hath but an Executioners office, and after the manis condemmn- 
ed, is but the Hang-mans hook. to drag him to the Gemonie. Libels 
arc uſually compoſed of the deepeſt, and the blueſt gal; being like) 
fire pent, when they get a vent, they break forth far more eagerly ; 
than being regiſtred by the pex and print, like ſtrokes in O:l, they 
hardly are wath't off, with the greateſt and moſt painful rubbzzg you 
can uſe. Like the French Panaiſe, if you let them live, they ſting 5 
if you kill them,” yet they ſtink, You may heal the ſore, but not the 
ſcar: And though perhaps there may be it in ſome of them; yet, 
Is that putoft with ſo much Spleen'and 'Cowardize, that duly exa- 
min'd, they over-ſhadow all the ſhine that's in' them. The wiſer Go- 
vernments have ever been ſevere againſt 'them. Qlpiantells usof .a 


eſcape the fying Paſquil. And'tis as hard to avoida change. Forthe| 


Law, that makes the Perſon convitt of tibel/ing to be Trteſtabilss ; 
| that is, he ſhall neither be capable of making a W:/ himſelf; or of| 
being witneſs of any madeby others. And Tacitys relates, that Libel- 
{777g (by Auguſtus ) was brought within"the compaſs" of the Law a- 


gainſt Treaſor, Certainly, 'tis an ungenerous thing,”to *pubkſs mm 
IE 


—s 


{him. To envenorm a Name by Libels, that already is openly tainted, 


| Pearin the. ſpoils and excretions of other inferior creatures, than to 
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a], that we dare not own to any: 'Tis an unnoble Cowardice, that 
ſtrikes a manin the dark, and like a Serpext bites him by the heel, and 
then glides into his hole, for want of conrageto abet his aJions : Beit 
true, or falſe, no man gets reputation by compoſing a Libel; for it 
tends to diſgrace, enkindles malice, uſhers in revexge, and diſcloſeth 
leex. The moſt generous, I obſerve, are thelcaſt concerned at them, 
hy ſhould any man keep himſelf awake, that he may hear theſe 
Nieht-Birds call?It is not for a wiſe man to be troubled at that, which 
no body living will own. A Libel, is Filius Populi, that having no 
certain Father, ought not to inherit belief. As 'tis hard, to find any 
man free from all that may merit reproof; ſo, 'tis as eaſie, in the beſt, 
to find ſomthing that we may reprehend. Yet, ſureTam, Charity will 
rather abate the ſcore, than inflame the reckoning. He that Libels, 


| tranſgreſſes againſt the common rule of Morality and Religion : he 


does not do, as he would be doze by. We ought rather to bemone 
the zxfortunate, than unworthily to 7»ſult againſt him, that is not now 
in a cozdition for his own vindication. *Tis a diſpoſition quite wnchri- 
ftian, that we ſhew in ſuch bad aTions, being wholly contrary to that 
intermutual azzity and friendlineſs that ſhould be in the world. We re- 
joyce in others croſſes, as if they were bleſſings to us. And 'tis all one, 
as if wewere ſo prepoſterous,as tobe dancing and frolic at Funerals. 
If men were heavenly, they would be enkindled with a warming fire 
of love and charity to condole dyſaſters, or offences, if but human 
yet Nature, never meant to Max a mind ſo cruel, as to add weight to 
an overcharged beam. He that fal/sinto a public diſerace, hath enough 
to bear of his own, there will be no need of anothers hand to load 


is to add ſtripes with an Irorrod, to him who before is broke, or fley'd 
with whipping : and is, ſure, in a mind well temper'd, look'd upon 
with diſdain and abborrency. | 


L II. 
Of Apparel. 
f [ep we hear not of it, till ſent an to ſeek for't : yet,ſince 


E it isacoverzzg for ſhame, there is ſomthing of decency in it, it 
being begot like good Laws out of evil and corrupted Manners ;. and 


— 


rely, rightly conſidered, we thereby do declare our gxilt, and the 
{lender eſteexs that is to be ſet upon us, when we chule rather to ap- 


ſhew our limbs and parts as, Natwre hath beſtow'd and furniſht them. 
It may, indeed,bethought a modeſty in Nature, to cover thoſe excre-/ 
mentive parts, which, left zzcover d, perhaps might offer offence, In 
Birds, they are wholly conceal'd by their feathers, In Beaſts, by the tail 


they are. produced with. 'Tis generally ſuppoſed, if Adam had not 
-— Abb fats, 
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falrr, he had had no need of Garments : his Innocence was his clothing ; 
and for covering of his ſhame, he then, indeed, had needed none. Bur, 
why man (indued with ſo many Prerogatives, above all other Crea- | 
tures) ſhould be expoſed to more izconveniences than any that were 
elſe in the world ; either we muſt think him worſe provided for by 
his Maker, or clſe, that Paradiſe ſhould have ever been in ſuch a Ce-| 
leſtial ſerenity, that there would have been no need of any thing to 
efend him againſt the hard and ſharp, the heat and cold, of the Air 

and changing Seaſor. It is not probable, when all Creatures elſe have 
either Shel/s, or Scales, Hair, Wool, or Fur, or ſome kind or other 
of Natural Tegument to guard them againſt outward juries, that 
Mar alone without a fexce ſhould be expoſed zaked to all thoſe ad- 
ventitious aſſaults that are incident, to gall and vex ſuch weakreſs. As 
it ismy belief, that Marx was created mortal before he ſinned ; ſo, I 
could incline to believe, he might have come to Garments, although 
he had not faly. Ir's true, it was after his fa/, but before he was 
turn'd out of Paradiſe, that he made himſelf his Fig-leaf-Circumplexi- 
on : which, being rough and fretting, was but a kind of gentler Cur- 
ricomb., And whether lighted on by accident, as next and readieſt; 
or, taken for a preſent neceſfity, not knowing better ; or, deſign'd 
ſo out of choice, as a Hair-ſhirt to pexnance him for his folly in of- 
fending, I ſhall not diſpute - but, ſurely, God himſelf ſaw that fo 
uneaſie and unfitting, that out of pitty to his creatzre, he put him 
into pelts, a gentler, cafie, more ſoft and pliable, more durable, more 
warm, and more defenſive clothing than that his own -ew-wretched- 
reſs had lighted oz. Lucretivs would have us think, it wasafter ſome 
tra of time, that he arrived at his clothing in s47zs : but the Text 
is a teſtimony againſt him. Though it may be from Adam's hiding 
himſelf among the Trecs of the Garder, he might be glimpſed tore- 
fate, as we find in the Poem of his 5. Epicyrz. 

Necdum res igni ſcibant tra@are, neque uti 

Pellibus, &- ſpoliis corpus veſtire ferarum 

Sed nemora, atque cavos montes, ſylvaſque colebant, 

Et frutices inter condebant ſqualida membra, 

Verbera ventorum vitare, FL coaQi, 

When firſt men knew not how to work with Fire, 

Nor in Beaſts ski-s, or ſpoils themſelves t' attire ; 

For Woods and Groves, and hollow Rocks th' inquire, 

And forc'd 'mong leaves, their ſluttifſh Iiz-rbs they (tow, 

T' avoid the rain, and ragine winds that blow. 
| Certain it is; Mans own invention, went but to the Fig-tree-leaves : 
; perhaps, his freſh born 7gorarce could not on the ſodain find out 
| other : Or, having found ſo ſad an effe& of pes ns one Com- | 
mand, he durſt not preſently raſh upon the w7olation of an other. 
His limit for diet was, to Fruzts and Herbs, Not being commifſion'd | 
to:feed on Fleſh, he could not come at the skz#, till his compaſſionate 
"an licens'd him to-kill the carcaſe for the caſe alone. For, = - 
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not find in the Text, that he had any commiſſion to eat fleſh, till after 
the world had been wa//t with the Floud. But, to wear Apparel, we 
find it natural ; there being no Nation, or People, ſo deeply ſavage, 
but, that their verezda atleaſt, have been ſhaded by them. Nor can, 


man zaked into the world: For, ſeeing he was Lord of al, and had 


upon the Stage of the World, as other cteatures, who had no ability 


| to help themſelves, beyond thoſe Veils that Primitive Nature gave 


[them. The Univerſe to Man; was a larger furniſht ſhop 3 every fit 
' material was his ſtuff and trimming, produc'd and laid before him 
for his Garment. He was only left to be his own poor Taylor, to 
make them zp and dreſs himſelf as he thought molt convenient : And 


to be tax'd, unleſs it be 3nconverient, or ridiculous. Every mans palate 
may as well be confin'd to one kind of Cookery, as his fancy pegg'd 
up to one kind of faſhioz. It 18 not only Jawful for a man to vary,but 
even to pleaſe himiclf in that varzety, ſince 1n it ſelf ones as Jawful 
as the other; a little skirt 1s as legitimate as a great one; and com- 
paratively, as color, one is not worſe than another. The Athenian 
Magiſtrate reproved Crates, for wearing a fine linen Garment, who 


cait about him : Now (lays 'he) you ſee how impertinently ſcrupulons 
you are ;, for, were it ill init ſelf, it were not in ſhops to be ujed. _ The 
| ſober Scipio was ſtatued in the Capitol in an Exotic Habit : And Syl- 


in reaſon, the greateſt Critic, complain of Providence, for ſending 


wit to make xſe of al}, there was no need of inducing himi clothed | 


' 


i 
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therefore, Faſhion, which 1s left at liberty 5 among wiſe men 1s not | 


to juſtifie himſeIf;told him, he could ſhew him that great Philoſopher | 
Theophraſt#s clothed in the ſame; and, to proveit, carries him to the | 
Barbers, where Theophraſts ſate to be trimm'd with the like cloth | 


la being-Emperor, confin'd not always to the Roman Gravity. We 


read, how God himſelf commanded his High-Prieſts Garments, 
that they ſhould be gloriozs and beautiful, not only rich in ſiuff, 
and curious in workwanſhip, but orient in colors, and refulgent 
with Jewels. And whether by this, it were learned from the Fes, 
or, was naturally ſeeded among the Heather, ſure it is, their Prieſts 
and Flamens were more reſplendent in their robes, than others of a 
larger cenſe: which may lefſon us to this, That even to Heaver it 


{clf; good clothes are not difpleaſing. We find not fault with the 


| Peacocks ſhining train, though other Birds be not ſo gay as he. As 
a Saddle and Trappings to a Horſe, 1s Apparel to a Man; though a 
badg of ſervitude, yet withalan Ornament : And as a poor one dil- 
 graccs a wel/-ſhap'd Conrſer, ſo a rich one is ſutable tothe Beaſ# that is 
ſtately and handſom. Nevertheleſs, in ' Apparel, eſpecially, tor con- 


. tant' uſe, ;the-Politive is. the beſt degree: Good is better than the 


, Beſt. He is not right, that is 1n them either poor, or'gaudy; the one 


argues ſordidneſs, ſingularity, or avarice'z) the other,! pride and lewity : 


than wzder it. , It is as old asSt. James, That a gold Ring and Jumptu- 


yet, as the world is, a man loſes not by being rather above his rank; 


o#5 Apparel had more reſpect, than the man that was weavly arrayed. 
| Tf! 
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If we be toſet a Jewel, we give it the beſt advantage we can think 
on; and the richer 'tis, the more care we take tograce it in the luſtre. 
Though Virtzebe a Diamond ſo pretious, that 'tis richeſs when plain. | 
ſetz yet, we think noteither the cx#, or the water, can make it ſparkle 

too much... Certainly, it is neceſlarily convenient, that upon occafi- | 
on, we be ſomtimes braver than ordinary; at great Solemmnities, upon 
approach to Perſons of extraordinary Honor, upon cauſes of com- 
mon Rejoycings, and Feſtivities. Socrates himſelf, when hewent to a 
Feaſt, was content be imug'd up and efſenc'd in his Paztophles : And: 
being demanded, how he cameto be ſo fize 2 his anſwer was, Ut Pul- 
cher eam ad Pulchrum; That he mightappear handſom- to thoſe that 
were ſo. Though Joſeph were ſent for in haſt out of Priſer, ſo as 
the Text ſays, he was forced to ru; yet he ſhav'd himſelf, and: 
changed his rayment, before he would appear before Pharaoh. It is 
an incongruity to mingle Rags and Silk, Though all be Pearls; we 
match not rourd and orient, with thoſe that are diſcolor'd and uneven. | 
A man ought in his clothes to conform ſomthing to thoſe that he cox-! 
verſes with 3 to the _ of the Nation, and the fafhion that is de- 
cent and general, to the occaſſor,, and his own condition : For, that is 
beſt, that beſt ſuits with ones Cal/ng, and that rank he lives in. And 
ſceing all men are not Oedipuſſes to read the riddle of another mans 
inſide; and moſt men judg * Apparencies; It behoves a man to bar- 
ter for a good eſteem even from his clothes and outſide. We gueſs] 
the goodneſs of the paſtureby the mantle that we ſee it wears. The; 
bellic Ceſar, as Snetonixs tells us, was noted for ſingularity in his 
Apparel, and did not content himſelf without adding ſomthing to his 
Senators Purple Robe. If there were not a Decorum and a Latitude 
according to mens ranks, and qualities, what uſe would be of ſilk, 
and ſofter Rayment ? In vain had Thriar ſeas their greedy purples| 
bred. The Aſſyrian worm ſhould waſte her ſelf in vain. The coſtly | 
fur, the finer flax, would all let go their values, and inſtead of bexe- 
fit become a Burther: to the full-ſtor'd World. Attalic Garments 
have their proper uſe. The Pontic Bever and Calubriar wooll, the 
brighter Ermzize and the darker Sables, find juſtly wearers whom they 
well become. Yet in Apparel, a manly careleſneſs is beyond a feminine 
Art; Too great a tricking tells the World we dwell too much on 
ontſides. Thereare three good uſes we may lawfully make of Ap- 
parel, to hide ſhame, to preſerve from cold, and to adorn the body ; 
the worſt task we can put it to, is to exgerder Pride; when we think 
the Log is precious, becauſe the bark 'is Aromatic and perſum'd. 
When Demonax ſaw the Fool in fine apparel, and by. reaſon thereof 
to wear as well as it an outward. 7zzſolexce, he hearks him in the Ear 

with this ; That fine-wrought wool that:you (Sir) are ſo proud of, 
was worn by a Beaſt before 'twas worn by you: And yetthat Beaſt 
doth ſtill a beaſt continue. Ido not ſeein the general bur that the 
man becomes the Apparel rather than the Apparel the man ; for ſome 


— — —— 


are of ſo homelya garb, that noclothing can hide them from the Fool 
M m or | 
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within. When Caligula's prede and folly rendred him ſo r:dicelows,that 
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or Clown: While others give a grace to any thing is caſt upon them. 
And that may ſettle usin this Reſoixtion, that comely Apparel is bet- 
ter far than either coſtly, or concerted. | He that is. phaxteſtic in his 
clothes hangs them onas a Sign et dwels 


to tell the World that a: Pupp 


he would cry up himſelf to be ſomtimes Jupiter, ſomtimes Juno, o- 
therwhile Diana,often Venxs;and ſo change his Hebit,ſutable to thoſe 
various ſhapes the fabling Poets had beſtowed. upon-thoſe foppiſh 
Deities; Dion bath this Note upon him, Qnidvis potins quan homo vi- 
deri cupiens; He had rather ſeem any thing than what he was or 
ſhould be, A: man. He that will be {ingular 1n his Apparel had need 
have ſomthing ſuperlative to balance that affeQation. As Elias, John 
the Baptiſt, and Diox Pruſizs, who had beena ſtrange ſight appear- 
ing mantled in a £7075 5kzrr, 1f his parts had not advanced him to the 
Chariot of the Emperor Trajan. Commonly that is moſt comly that 
moſt like of, and 15 liked by ones ſelf : A man may have Liberty to 
pleaſe his Fancyin his Habit, ſo it does not diſparage his Judgement. 


ne. 
——————— 


LIIL 
The good uſe of an Enemy. 


HE Skilful Phyſiczar, out of noyſom plants and poyfonous 

beaſts, can ſomtimes gather and confe& his cure for foul diſeaſes, 
As briarsandthorns, though they be pungent and »xtra@able : yet in 
a fence they hold the Beaſt from waxdrine into wider danger : {0 
though an Enemy be no way grateful to the common ſenſe of Huma- 
nity, yet ſurely by the prudert he may be made a Mithridate; and, as 
a guard upon our AGions, to keep them that they ſtray not beyond 
Diſcretion and Convenience. It was the opinion of Diogenes, That 
ourlifehad need of either faithful friends, or ſoarp and ſevere Exe- 
mies; And many times our Exemies do us more good than thoſe we) 
eſteem our friends, For whereas a Friend will often paſs over ordi- 
nary failings and out of Reſpe®, Conmvence, Relation, — 5.7" 
reſt, ſpeak only what ſhall be either grateful or not diſpleaſnmg. An 
Enemy will catch at every Error, and ſets himſelf as a fpy upon all 
our AFtons, whereby as by a Tzrart-Governor we are kept impaled 
within the bounds of Virtze and Prudence,beyond whoſe limits if we 
dare to wander, by bim we preſently are whipt into thecircle of Diſ- 
cretion. Like theSerjeart of a band m Armies, if we be out of rank 
he checks usagaininto the placeand file appointed us. To a-fool he 
is the Bellows of paſſior, but toa Wiſe man he may be made a Schoot-- 
np of Virtue. The _—_— glory Rome did e're arrive at, in part 
did from her potent Ezemies riſe. They taught her all the arts of 
War and Governmert, till ſhe mounted toa Fame whoſeſplendor was: 
ſo bright that like the Szz it deaded all the leſſer fires before or fince 


pe ; 


in 


— 


| 


| grateful rays of the warming Sz. Nor does an Ezemy only hinder | 


| 


that could be thought on; and (after all thefe ſtately ſights, and the 
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in the World. Was ſhe not beholden to her Exemries for all her three 
hundred and fifty ſeveral Triumphs and in them for her Conquerors 
impalmed Purples,and their laxrel'd Temples in their Tarricular Chari- | 
ots? And certainly as her glory was the higheſt, ſo thoſe Trizeephs were | 
the higheſt pieces of magnificence _— _—_ that the San ere gazd. 
on. For therein were the Arms, the Wealth, the Garments, Gems, and ' 


pretious Utenſils of all the ſeveral Nations of the Earth; and,in Efhgy, | 


Towers, Cities, Forts, and Battels as they won them. All rarities of 
creatures extant through the world. Whole droves of Oxez for the 
Altar dreſs'd with gzilded Horns, and flowry Garlands crown'd, with 
their Mnifters in ſhining Silks, with Golder Veſſels for their uſe in Sa- 


crifice; Muſic, Perfumes, Feaſts, and the ſumm'd up Excelencies of all 


robed Serate coming out to meet them) Kings, Princes, Dukes, their 
Wives,their Kindred,Children,and Ales,the captiv'd Souldier,and the 
tam'd Commander, with hands behind them bound, ſadly and (lowly 
moving touſher the approach of the V;For's leiſurely proceeding Cha- 
riot. Certainly,the higheſt Vzrtaes,the greated Fortitude,the Dominion | 
and wealth of the world they got by having Exemries. And at laſt, with 
their Eremes, they conquer'd their own Virtucs too: For, no ſooner | 
werethey freed fromthoſe, but the eaſe and ruſt of Peace did Canker 
all their lrightws 5. Metellxs profeiſed he knew not, whether hisVi&ory | 
did Rome more harm, or good. And when one was applauding the | 
happineſs and ſecurity of Rome, having awed Greece, and ſubdued the 
Carthaginians ; the wiſe Scipio conceived her moſt in daxger,while ſhe 
had none to fear, and keep up in her the growth of fortitude, and di- 
lzgence.A man with an Exezy,islike a City beſieged:While Hannibalis at | 
the gate, it isnot forhim to be careleſs and licentiows. For Enemies like 
Ravens, though they ſxre{/ not the ſourd;yet, they can ſent corrupted. 
manners preſently. So, that as Appizs Claudine obſerved of Rome, and 
we may find it confirmed in our Neighbors of the lower Germany, 
their Exemies haveadded to their Fame and Induſtry. From them we. 
often find more tr»th than ſhines among familiars; they boldly ſpeak ; 
their undiſguis'd 9pizioz 3 they prevent our running into Vice and | 
Error ; and it any act, miſ-beſeeming Vrtze,ſhall but unawareseſcape | 
us, they will be ſure to. ſgle it out of the Coppin wherein 'tvas 
lodged, 1nto the open Plain, by every under Wood-mar, to be beſet. 
and ſhot at. So,thatif aman by his Friends cannot know wherein he 
offends 5 his Enemies in that will put on Friendſhips office, and ſhew 
him where he fails. And, fo I know the thine, what matter is it, | 
whether it be b/owz: me ina petty whirlwind, or whiſper'd in a calmer | 
oir 2 By either, if I pleaſe, I may take occaſion to mend. The Air, we | 
ſee, is cleanſed. as oft by ruffling Wirds- as by thegentle and more: 


the growth and progreſs of our Vices : But he enkindles, exerciſes, 
and exalts our Vzrtwes. Our Patience is improved by bearing calmly 
the Indignities he ſtrives to load us with. Our Charity cnflamed by 
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doirig good for:il, by taking the better hatidle of his a@tozs, by par- 
doning and forgiving the juries he does us.Our Prudence isincreaſed 
by wiſely managing our ſelves in our Jemtearors, leſt weakly ordered, 
'wegivehim opportunity to wound us. Our Fortitude is ſtrengthened 
by aſtout'repel/ing of ſcorns,and ati undannted courage ſhew'd inall our 
aFions. Our Induſtry isripened and habituated by watching all his O- 
ſets, and his Mines; and by beſt contriving how we may acquitus inall 
our conteſtations. And,queſtionleſs, fonitimes we ought to be thankful 
for an Emery. He gives us occafiontoſhew the world our Parts; and 
Piety,which elſe perhapsin our dark Graves would {]cep and moulder 
with us quite unknown ; or, could not otherwiſe well be ſetn with- 
out the vanity of a light'arid an oftentous mind. Miltiadez had miſs'd 
his Trophy. he had mifs'd ah Ememy in the Marathonian Fields. Horu- 
tins Cocles, arid Mutizs Scevola had never gain'd ſuch fame,by either 
of them ſurmounting the oppoſition of an Element, the laſtof Fire, 
and the firſt of Water, if they had not both been put to it by the Erru- 
rian Perſena. And though the laſt line alone of Martial's Epigram 
might prove this, yet, becauſe he hath ſo elegantly, mm little, limb'd 
in the Story of thelatter, I have preſum'd to give you the whole. 
- Dum peteret Regem, decepta Satellite, dextra, 
lrjecit ſacris ſe peritura focis : | 
Sed tam ſeva pins miracula non tulit hoſtis 5 © 
Et raptum flammis juſſit abire virum. 
Urere quam potuit contempto Mntizs igne, 
Hanc ſpetare manum Porſena non potuit. 
Major decepte fama eſt &-gloriadextre; © 
© $i nonerriſſet, ſecerat illa mins. 
When his rieht hand miſtook the King (his Prize) 
Tnrag'd toth' fire he gave't for Sacrifice, 
But the ſoft King amaz'd at ſuch fell ſights, 
Snatches it thence, and ſo the Man acquites. _ 
' That hand which (ſcorning flames) ſtout Mutize bary'd, 
Porſena diarſt not ſee, but from it tarn'd. | 
— Miſtake became his _ Fames exceſs ; 
-._  -- Without #iftakzg, be had aGed leſs. is 
And, after all this, we may be deceived by our friends, and we ma 
deceive our ſelves. But, an Ec cannot be unfaithful, or deceive \is'; 
becauſe we know him ſo well; that wedo not come to rraſt him, bift 
keep him outat a #ſtance,;andclearly out of the n Bu | ings 


kee r nr monrnny rn wm vc boron. 
ſo that, though a  frierd, may pleaſe more, yet an 7 may profit is 
much, The' Conſideration whereof may very well factitate unto Us 
thoſe ſeetnihg hard Commandments of ourSaviourand Chriſtianity ; 
To forezve our-Enemies, fo prey for them that perſecute'us, to do good 

'to themrhar Hirens, and'eyEh to love our Evteres: For albeit, the 
ove not us; Fet, fincethey are 'occafſoniof fo mach bentfit to us Y | 
romote our Virtues, and repref3va f Brevre ; if we cabebut Wite 

for 6ur ſelves, \ve ſhall "find it but'an"A# of Reaſoy ant thattet Ju- 
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/tice,to afford them our Afe&7ons; not only as they are our Brethren, 
and pieces of the ſame [zagery with our ſelves, but even out of the 
Rules of Civilityand Nature. Tf, but by accident, though unwillingly, 
a man do us a cyrtefie, yet we ufe, and it becomes us, to be thank ful, 
becauſe, without him we had not been ſo happy 3 every Inſtrument that 
brings us good, we are beholden to, And certainly,as we ought to be 
thank ful toGod for our' affiifFiens, that are ſent by him to amend us, 
ſoour Exemies are to bereckon'd inthe numberof thoſe by which we 
may be refined,it we will. ' As the hardeſt ſtone 1s properelt for a Baſis; 
ſo, thereisnota better Pedeſtal to raiſe a Trophy of our Virtues upon, 
than an outward Enemy, if we can but keep our ſelves from inward 
Enemies, our vices, our weakneſſes, and our own diſarayments, 
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LIV. 
Of Gifts and their Power. 
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in the aim thana bribe. In which,I ſee not, why the offerer ſhould not 
be as highly puniſhable as the receiver. I do not think the Devil was 
better than Eve. The Axthor of the miſchief 1s more criminal, than he 
that weakly is ſeduc d to follow him: who lays a ſnare to take me, 
| | though I ſcape 1t, is not wholly [zzocent. What can be ſaid in excuſe, 
is chiefly this, The Cliext isnot ſworn, not to offer 3 but the Judg is 
bound, not to take. Certainly, who ever offers 1t out of ſiniſter exds 
to himſelf, with but the leaſt thought of perverting Juſtice, and,who | 
ever takes it out of the deſire of gair, ae > qe" to be partial, | 
come both within the guilt. of bribery 3 which, as Job tells us, will 
beget a fe that ſhall conſume their Tabernacle. And 'tis from the 
greatneſs of the influence that Gifts have upon men, . that the Laws : 
have been ſo ſevere againſt them. Indeed, it.isnot fit a corrupt man, : 
{hould ever come to know the power that gifts carry over minds : | 
They gently bow them from their own intention from the grounds | 
of right and juſtice. They bring a ſtranger into affinity, an Enemy | 
into a Friend. They are charms upon the diſpoſition 5 and, like the 
blandiſhments of the ſirange women, they kiſs men into kindneſs they | 
intended not.Beſides the blizding of the eyes of the wiſe, Solomon tells 
us, A gift is a beloved Jewel, a Stone of Grace, (as the Original hath it) | 
and it proſpers whitherſoever it turns. It blunts the keen edg'd Sword, ! 
and breaks the brazen Wall, A mans gift makes room for him,itthrows | 
open doors, puts out the Watch-mans light, and brings him to the | 
Great mans preſence, Prov. xvii. 8. & xvii. 16. Tis the Abſalom of 
Iſrael that ſteals away the heart from Juſtice, that is and ſhould be | 
King. And bate them but this Felony, and doubtleſs, then a wile | 
man will not be wanting in them. Before favours received,they ſeem | 
to. ſpeak affe@ion and regard; afterwards, gratitude and acknowleds- | 
2ent. It is not good to beconſtant in gifts at ſet and fixed times;for | 
'[Cxftoms, as in other things, ſo in-this,does uſually run into Law. Ex-| 
Þ<Gation will diminiſh the yalue of a Free-wil-offering, and it will 
{quickly become as an obliged Sacrifice ; and, it we omit, we diſ- | 
pleaſe. This was ſeen in New zears gifts, which being at firſt only | 
{auſpicious and honorary,. grew to that paſs in the time of Augnſtus, 
that every man brought them to the Capitol, and there left them, 
though Auguſtus was not there : And Caligule by an Edit ordered 
|them then to;be brought him. 'Tis beſt when we give, to do it ſo 
'asIt may beſureto ſhew either love, reſpe&, | or thankfulneſs. And 
| great Preſerts are not ſo much to be commended, as thoſe that take 
the fancy, that ſquare witha preſent occaſion, and may be of often 
.uſein the Eye, whereby we may be retaind in remembrance. The 
Bottle of foul water 'which - Peribarzanes had from the. Country fel- 
low, was ſo grateful. to, Artaxerxes, when he was thirſty, that he 
proteſted he never drank of a pleaſanter W7ze in his life-time 3 and 
| the Peaſant it. was had from, he would not ſuffer to depart, till he | 
had lifted bim from his Poverty,to be a perſon of Wealth. A Noble 
| heart wears fetters when he is beholden, and ſomtimes rather Fan ! 
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be overcome,'will wane himſelf to leſs jp bis Eftate; asphuling ra han 


ations of Eltates between marryed couples. wereiforbidden, unleſs 
to purchaſe Hpnor with z;gerhaps, becqule.they wayld haye Love 
pure and natural between them, . as tht 'nothing of | 4r# ſhould in- 
tervene: That Love might bave no other; ground but Love and ge- 
nuine liking, Otherwiſe, between remoter Relations, they held them 
as the Cement of afteionand friendſhip, And they had'thejr Cuſto- 
mary Seaſons for ſuch [atermutual expreſſions. of regard by Pre- 
ſents, as 0n the firſt of December at their Saturnalian,Feefts 3 onthe 
firſt of January tor their New+years-gifts 3 on their Bixt/ -days 3 and 
onthe Calendyof March, in memory of the ſervice dane by the $4- 
bine women, the green Umbrel/a and fat Amber were ta women ſent. 
And, in all tunes, ſuch Gifts as were meerly out of afftetionand be- 


den : for, having noends but theſe, they were reprehendable, if not 
done; but, much commended, if they were performed, Mendicatory 
or fiſhing (z;fts that like lines are caſt into the water, baited with a 
ſmallFry, in hope tocatch a Fiſh of a greater growth, the generous 
bayeever diſdained. 'Tis but a begging out of the compals of the 
Statute 3 which, though it be more ſafe, I ſcarce hold ſo ingenuous, | 
as a down right craving of Alms. A man may give for Love, for 
Merit, for Gratitude, for Honor, to engage a lawful favor, or pre- 
venta menacing ſtorm : but never to betray, to entice to injuſtice, 
or to makea gain, by begging with a little, greater. -For, though 
the pretenſe be Love and Hozor, the aim is Intereſt and Lucre. And | 
if it bea Bribe, itnever hath a prevalency, but, when two Kraves 
meet, and agree to colen a third, that both of them have caule to 
think honeſterthan themſelves, | | 
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LV. 
Of the inconvenience of neglefing Prayer. 


Is Converſation chiefly that begets both Faith and Love. Af- 
FE fedion cannot but covet to bavethe obje@ that it loves be near. 
Hethat never comesat me, allows me not much of his kindneſs : If | 
my frieud withdraws bimfelf from my Compazy, I may juſtly ſuſpe& 
I am wazivg in his wonted eſteem. For, ebſence is a wind that by de- 
grees blows off thoſe fruits that grow upon the Tree of Friendfhip. | 
|It diſcobes her of all thoſe pl Ornaments and Contentments 


[to be.lels, Son, ing t0-requite a bersfih, Amang.the\Ramers, Dg-|. 
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nignity, that were amiable and honorary, were never at all forbid.- | 


that areby Familiarity and Connerſation enjoyed. And as it fareth be- 
tween two that have been aztiently Familjer, yet dwelling aſunder, | 
the axferior out of a carcleſs neg/eF omits .or minds not his -uſual duty 
of wiſtation; and this fo long, that at the laſthe forbears to go at all : 
So, their Loves that by frequent Tztercomſes were heatful = alive 
| etween 
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'between them, by diſcortinuance only, drop into decay and ſhrink 
'Faway to'nothirg. There needeth nothing more but a lingring defs- | 
ſtence to diveſt him of all thoſe ſolaces and comforts that uſually en- 
'xich the noble and contentful Regon of Friendſtip. By lying till he 
lazes out his-intereſt, and diſ-arrays himſelf into an unacquainted 
ſtranger : That, at laſt, if he would retwrz, ſhame and the ſenſe of his 
xeeleF, forbids or hinders his reverting to his former intimacy. As 
-water ſet abroad, it airs away to nothing by only ſtanding ſtill. 

+ And'tis not otherwiſe-between the Soul and God : Not to pray, 
fnot to meditate, not to have him in our thoxghts, diſ-wonteth us,and 
eſtranges him. And when: in ſudain planges we more particular] 
ſhall come to zeed him,our'ſhame does thenenervate our weak Faith, 
.and with deſpair does ſendour burning bluſhes down into our Boſors. 
| With what confidence can we run to him in eed, whom in our plenty 
| we have quite zegleFed 2 How can we beg as Friends, as Children, as 
Beloved, when we have made our ſelves as firange as Remegadoes ? 
'Tis a moſt unhappy ſtate to be at a diſtance with God 5 Man needs 
no greater Ifelicity than to be left by him to himſelf. A breach once 
made by Negligence, like that by water worn, though it be by ſo ſoft 
an Element, yet by time it breaks it ſelf into a Sea. Though Fraree 
and Britein ſuppoſedly once were one, yet we ſee the ira#s of Ape 
have made them ſeveral Regions. 'Tis far from prudent policy to ad- | 
| mit of 5 mk If we would be prevalent and eſteemable, we 
| ought with all our care to preſerve that iztereſt, which never can,but 
by our own negle&, be loſt. Though Princes be juſt, yet they are 
not familiar with ſubjects at a diſtance. They are Privadoes that 
have daily recourſe to Majeſty, that have power by their nearneſsto 
help themſelves and others. Thoſe birds we breed up tame, that fol- 
[low us with their ſpreading wings, that often chirp their pretty con- 
fidences to us, that pearch upon our ſhoulders, and zeſile in our war- 
mer Boſoms; To theſe we daily do diſtribute food, and with our 
tender care provide them (till protection. But thoſe that wildly fly 
about and ſhun us, wenever are ſolicitos to care for. The advice 
was divinein the every way accompliſht Xexophorr, That we ſhould 
in \ anc be ſure frequently to worſhip and adore the Gods ; that 
whenſoever we had amore peculiar zeed of their aſſiſtance,wemight 


with —_— confidence approach them at their A/tars. He that 


would keep his friend muſt make him often vzſits, and ever and anon 
have ſomthing in a readineſs to exerciſe his ſtock of love, and keep 
effeFion flaming. And ſurely, 'tis from hence the Apoſtle bids us pray 
without #termiſſror, for it keeps us mindful of our own inherent 
| duty, and God is always put in mind. of us; and, to incourage our 
l Addreſſes blefſes us. When a-man negleQts his praying and his praiſing 
| of his Maker, it makes a Chaſm betwixt-him and his own felicity. If 
the doesſee God at all, *tisbut as Dives after death ſaw Lazerae, a 
; great way off, with a large gulf fixt between. And though it is not 
| required that we ſhould hoalways tedderd to a formal ſolemn pray- 
Þ wp 5 
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ing ; yet by our mental meditations and our ejaculatory emiſſions of 
the heart and vind we may go far to the compleating the Apoſtles 


counſel. There 1s in the lives of the Fathers a ſtory of one Abbot Ly- | 
cixs, that being viſited by ſome young Probationers, he demanded of 

them,if they did not imploy themſelves in the pradtice of ſome manual | 
labor ? They told him, No, they ſpent there time according to the 
precept perpetually in praying. Heasked them then, If they did not 
eat and ſleep © They ſaid, both theſe they did. Then ſays the Father 
who prays for you the while; But they not knowing what well to 
reply to this, he thus returneth to them : Well (ſays he) I perceive 
you do not do, as you ſay : But Ican tell you how you may pray con- 
tinually. I am not aſhamed to labor with my hands. Of the Dute-tree 
leaves at times of leiſure I make up little lines, or perhaps ſome other 
matters. And while I work, I ſend forth ſtill between, ſome ſhort 
petitions to my graciozs God. When I have ſome little quantity of| 
finiſht work 1 ſell 1t perhaps for ten penceor a ſhilling, about a third 
thereof I give away to the poor: the reſt I ſpend my ſelf. So that 
when I cat orſleep, theſe poor men praying for me, they performmy 
part, and ſol pray perpetually. Certainly the breathing and effufions 
of a devout Soul turn prayer 1nto a chain,that linking ſtill together ties 
us faſt to God: But intermiſſion breaks it, and when we are ſo looſe, 
with every rub we eaſily are overthrowz, And doubtleſs we ſhall find 
it farleſs difficult to preſerve a Friend once made,than 'tis to recover 
him when once he-ſhall be loſt. | 


LVL 


Of Envy. 


ISa vice would poſe a man to tell, what it ſhould be liked for. 
ws £ Other vices we aſſume, for that we falſely ſuppoſe they bring us 
either Pleaſure, Profit, or Honor. But, out of Exvy,who is 1t can find 
any of theſe? In ſtead of pleaſure, we vex and gall our ſelves. Like 
cankerd Braſs it only eats1t ſelf ; nay, diſcolors and renders it 0iſozr. 
When ſome told Agis, That thoſe of his neighbors family did envy 
him 3 Why then, ſays he, they have a double vexation : One, with 
their own evil; the other, at my proſperity.' Like a Corroding Plaſter, 
it lies gnawingat the heart; and, indeed, is founded in grief 5 That 
being the obje@ of it, either in himſelf, or others, through all the con- 
ditions that are. Either he. grieves in himſelf, when another is bappy 3 
orelle, if ever he does rejozce, 'tis certainly becauſe another: does ſuj- 
fer. So calamity (eems the center that he points unto. As a Deſert-bealt, 
the days brightneſs drives him to the dulneſs of a melancholy Cave, 
while darkneſs wy preſents himwiththe prey that pleaſes him : As 
a Negro born of white Parents; 'Tis a ſordid fudveſe, egotat another 
mans joy. And becauſe he hath no7zzfelicity of his own, as is — 
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and is concomitaneous, with moſt of other vices 3 the exviows man 
creates his own diſtxrbance, from the proſperous ſucceſſes of others. 
Socrates call'd it, the ſaw of the foul, that pricks and cuts the vital 
bloud, and tears the fleſh but into larger atoms. Bio, ſeeing a ſpite- 
ful fellow look ſad, was not able to ſay, whether ſome dj aſter had 
befallen himſelf, or ſome good luck, ome other. He is a man of a 
ſtrange conſtitution, whoſe ſickneſs 1s bred of anothers health ; and 
ſeems never in health, but when ſome other 1s ſick; as if nature had 
fram'd him an Antipathire to Virtue : And ſo indeed 'tis equal, that 
he does become at length hisown ſad ſcourge and beadle. | 

Juſtine invidil nibil cſt, que protinus ipſum 

Authorem rodit excruciatq; ſun. 

No vice ſo juſt as exvy, that alone 

Doth ga// and vex the mind that doth it own. 

Profit can never by this be acquired: for, he is an enemy to him 
that is able to help him ; and, him that is miſerable and cannot, he 
delightsin. The Swine Is pleaſed with wallowing in his mire; the 
Dog, by tumbling m his loathſom carrion 3 but ezvy isnot pleaſure, 
but the macerationof the body. It ſowrs the conntenance, gives the 
lips a trembling, the eyes an unceleſtial and declining look, and all 
the face a meager waſting paleneſs. "Tis the green: ſickxreſs of the ſoul, 
that feeding upon coals and puling rubbiſh, impallids all the body to 
an He@ic leanneſs. There is no pleaſantneſs in his converſation, that 
ſhould invite us to affect his company : Nor is his honeſty ſuch, as 
to make us covetous of ſo crabbed a Companion, whereby we ſhould 
be drawn to confer favor, or beſtow rewards. Flattery is often re- 
compenced with bounty 3 Injuſtice finds a bribe ; Prodigality obligeth 
many 3 Avariceaccumulates all : but who did ever give to one for 
being Enviows or whatisit but outward hate,or inward torment,that 
the enviows gets ? 

Honor by it, Fme ſure, can nere be compaſs'd. For tis ſo perpetu- 
ally found in-weak minds, that it ſtamps the Fool upon the Maſter for 
troubling himſelf, not only with things without him, and that con- 
cern not his ownwel/ or i/ Being ; but that he reſolves to be wiſera- 
ble, as long as he ſees another man to be happy. 'Twas a handſom wiſh 
of Seneca, That the eyes of the ezviozs might behold all the felicities 
of every ſeveral Citizen: for their own pexatzors would riſe and 
ſwell, according to the floud of joys that appeared in other perſons. 
It proclaims us further tobe low and inferior to others, for we never 
exvy him that is bereath vis 3 ſo that it cheatsour own intention. Him, 
whom we would blaſt with the dark vapor of diſeraceand obloguy, 
by our exvyirg of him, we: point out for excelert, and ſtick aray of 
gloryupon his deſerving forehead, that all- the world may note him. 
It taints the bloud, and does infect the ſpirits. And if it be true, that 
Philoſophy. would inform us of, ' it turns a man into a Witch, and 
leaves him not, till it leads:him into the very iconditionof Devils, to 
be detruded Heaven for his mcerly pride and malice. The afpet? of 


his 
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his eye alone, does ſomtimes become not only vulnerary, but mortal. 
They provea faſcination by the eye, when the ſpirits are corrupted ; 
from the experience of a Looking-glaſs, that at certain ſeaſons, by 
ſome bodies gazed on, becomes ſpotted and ſtained from their only | 
intuition z for they ſay, Certain ſpirits virulented from the inward 
humor, darted onthe obje&, convey a Venom where they point and 
fix :and thoſe noyſom vapors centred on the eye, which'is much more 
impreſſible than the hardned glaſs, they are taken by the eye of the 
aſpedted, and through it ſtrike the very heart and intrails. Nor is 
it to be wondred at, fince wedaily find, in way of love, the eye can 
with an amorous glance bewitch the heart, and fire the = till 
they burn our boſoze. If one way the ezecan at a diſtance charm,then 
whynotby another? Invenom'd ſpirits throw their flames about ; 
and doubtleſs, wound the unprepar'd they light on. Excited poyſon, 
riſes into ſpreading and diſperſed 7fe#707. The air becomes in- | 
feted by the noyſom breath, and he that comes within the dint on't, 
dies. The very Shepherd could conceive that pointed malice wrought 
upon his flock, 
Neſcio quis teneros oculus mihi faſcinat Agnos ! 
Some ſpiteful eye ſure has my Lambs bewitcht. 

It may be tis from hence, as well as from the zplacability of the 
vice, that Solomon tells us, Anger is cruel, and Wrath 3s raging, but 
who can ſtand before Envy £ Yea, hence tis, not unlikely, that twice | 
the Apoltle joyns it with Marther, Rom. i. 29, &Gal. v. 21. as if 
he that coverſed with the exvioxs, went in danger of his life ; as in- 
deed he does, being ſubje&to all the diſadvantages that unfortunate 
man can live under : whatſoever he does wel, is preſently detracted 
from, till it be leſſened and ſynaleph'd into nothing. ; 

At a Feaſt in Spair, the meritorious Diſcovery of America by Co- 
Iumbus was diſcourſed on; the hoxeſter ſort did highly praiſe the En- 
terpriſe ; but, ſome haughty Spazrards, exviows at ſo great a glory, 
{hghtingly ſaid, The thing was no ſuch wonder, ſince a plain Navi- 
gation could not well avoid it; and doubtleſs there were many 
Spaniards that could have diſcovered thoſe, and other unknown 
Lands, without the help or afliſtance of an [taliar. Columbas was by, | 
and ſilently heard the paſſage, whereupon he leaves the Room, and | 
immediately returns with an Egg in his hand, and to this effect be- 
ſpeaks them 3 Gentlemen, Which of you can makethis Egg ſtand up- 
right upon one end ? they try'd, and could not, ſo concluded it was 
not tobe done : But, Columba ſhaking it, and giving ita gentlecrack, 
ſtraight way ſet it up in their (ight : At this'they jeer'd as a thing fo 
trivial, that it was no Myſtery, but this way it might be done by any 
body : Yet, replies Columbws,none of you could do it till firft I ſhew'd 
-you the way. And ſuch was my Diſcovery of the Weſt-Irdies, till I 
had made it, none of you could do it : and now I have don't, you 
| boaſt how eaſily you could find out that, which I have found out 
for you. | 
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Of all the ſpies that are, E-vy is the moſt obſervant and prying. When 
the Phyſiciansto Frederic were relating what moſt would ſharpen the 
fight, and ſome were for Fennel, and ſome tor Glaſſes, and others for 
other matters; the Noble 4&ix did aflure them, there was nothing 
that would do it like Ezvp. - Whatſoever a man does z{, by it 13. vag- 
zified,and awmltiplied ; his failings all are watcht, drawn out,and blaz'd 
to the World, and under the pretence of good, he oft is led to the ex- 
tremeſt iſlue of evil. Like Oul that's pour'd upon theroots of Trees, 
which ſoftens it, deſtroys, and withers all the branches. And being 
ance catched, with ſcorn he isinfulted on. For, Ervy isſo unnoble a 
Devil.that it ever tyrannizeth moſt upon a ſlip or low proſtration, at 
which time eal/ant zrinds do molt diſdain to triumph. 

The Exviow is more unhappy than the Serpezt : for thoughhe hath 

ifon within him, and can caſt it upon others; yet to his proper 
boſom 'tis not burdenſom,as is the Razcor that the enviows keeps:but 
this moſt plainly is the Plagze, as it infects others,ſo it tevers him that 
hath it, till he dies. Nor1s it more nox1ous tothe owner than fatal 
and detrimental to all the world befide. 'T was envy firſt unmade the 
Angels and created Devils. *'Twas Envy firſt that twrn'd man out of 
Paradiſe and with the bloud of the innocent firſt died the untainted 
earth, 'T was Envy ſold chaſt Joſeph as a Bondman,and unto Crucifixion 
gave the only Son of God. He walks among burning coals that con- 
verſes with thoſe that are exviows. He that would avoid it in himſelf 
muſt have worth enough to be hxmble and bereficent. But he that 
would avoid the danger of it from others muſt abexrdon their com- 
pany. We are forbiddento eat with him that hath an evil eye, leſt 
we vomit up the morſels we have eaten and loſe our ſweet words ; 
That is,leſt we get a ſickxeſs inſtead of wutriment, and have todo with 
thoſe that, like Ezchazters, with ſmooth language will charm us to 
deferuGion.. pg AC 


LVIL' 
Why men chuſe honeſt Adverſity before nndue Proſperity. 


” Ince Pleaſure and Complacency, with Glory and Applanſeeither true, 
& or miſtaken, is the general aim of Man: and the avoiding Parr, 
Diſgrace, and. Tronble, the Shelf that we would not touch at; It is to 
be conſidered, from whence it comes to paſs, that wiſe'men, and 
moſtly ſuch, ſhould chuſe Goodneſs and Virtue with affiiFion, and the 


all the ſoft demulfions of a preſent coxtentment. Even among the 
KAiggptians, the Mad wives would rather incur the danger of Pharaoh's 


angry and armed power, than commit thoſe murthers that would 
have brought them preferment. Moſes when he was grown up, that: 


chole 


burthens of unpleaſing accidents; rather-than Vice garlanded with | 


is, was full forty years old, (the time of Judgment's ripeneſfs) He 


ns an 


| 
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chole adverſity and affli&ion, which he might have avoided, before 
the pomp and ſplendor of Pharaoh's Court, and the Son-ſhip of the 
Princeſs his Daughter. Socrates being committed by Public Autho- 
rity. (though unjuſtly,) would neither break his Priſon, nor violate 
Juſtice, to purchaſe Life and Liberty. Hath not our own Age ſeen 
Him who hath abandon'd both his Life and Crown, rather than be- 
tray his Honor, and his Peoples Liberties; returning to the Offer 
(as my Author ſays) this Heroical and truly Regalanſwer, Mile mor- 
tes mihi ſubire potixs erit, quam ſic menm Honorem, ſic Populi Liber- 
tates proſtituere, I ſhall ſooner undergo a Thouſand deaths,than ſo my 
Honor, (0 my Peoples Freedoms proſtitute! Certainly the Appetition 
of Happineſs, and that (Primus omninm Motor ) Love and Care of our 
ſclves,even in this ſeeming contrartety of choice, holds ſtill, and leads 
us to this bold Election. Elſe Man, in the moſt ſerious Exigents of 
his life, were his own falſe cheat, and led by a Gerize that in his moſt 
extremity would cozen him. It would caſt decezt upon Providence, 
that if we did not do for the beſt in chuſing theſe Indurances, would 
delude us with vain beliefs,and running into Nothings.Seeming would 
be better than Being, and Falſhood ſhould be preterr'd before Truth ; 
which being contrary to Reaſon, and Nature, cannot beadmitted by 
Man. If therefore we did not believe, Truth and Honor and Juſtice 
were to be preferr'd before this preſent life, and all thoſe clincant 
ſparklings,that dance and dangle inthe Raysand Jubilations of ic, ſure 
| weſhould not be ſo ſottiſh, as to chulethe firſt, and let the latter ſlip 
away diſdained. Among ſome other leſs weighty, theſe following 
reaſons may for this be given 3 one 1s the Majeſty and Excelency that 
Virtue hath in herſelf; which is not only Beaxtiful, but Eternal ;, fo, 


the tranſient and skin-deep pleaſures that we fondly ſmack after in 
this poſtage of lite in this world. The Philoſopher ſaid, and truly 
too, That Virtue was the beauty of the Soul, V:cethe deformity. Virtue 
hath a flavor, that, when the draught is paſt, leaves a.grateful'gſt and 
fuxge, which makes us love and covet after more. Socrates taught e- 
very where,that the jxſ# za and the happy were all one. The Soul of 
Man like a tree in a fruitful ſoyl at firſt, was planted in the Element 
of Virtue, and while 'tis nouriſht by it, it ſpreads and thrives with 
frait and fair viridity. But every Yiceis a Worm, or froſt, orblaſt,that 
checks the ſap, that nipsthe tender branches, and cankers the whole 
body it ſelf. 


me appears a potent argument. - If it were not to beany more, why 
. . P , . . . . 
; ſhould it not prefer frnitio,, and the exerciſes of life, before a diſſolu- 


that there is a power in her toattraqtouradherence to her before all | 


A ſecond Reaſon 1s, becauſe the Soxl is Immortal, of which thisto | 


| tro and privation £ Were a man ſure, thatall would end with life, 


we ſhould be fimpleto provide beyondit: But, becauſe it does not, | 
Providence, which in the general, leaves none unfurniſht with that 
which is fit for him, hath given him thisproſpettand apprehenſion of 
futurity, and out-living /zfe, and his journying through this world. 


Socrates | 
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Socrates when he was condemned, told his Judges, that Melitzs and 
Anytws might cauſe him to die, but they could not do him wiſchief or 
zncommode him. 

A third Reaſon is, That doubtleſs, there is an Eternal Juſtice, of 
which God gives us both theſenſe and notion, that when hereafter 
Man ſhall finda puniſhment for his ſins and vices, he cannot plead the 
want of Proclamation, ſince 'tis more than whiſper'd to his Spirit 
within him, and ſo charaCtered in his Sau], that tis one of the di- 
ſtin&ive properties of Man from Beaſt, that hecan refle& upon him- 
ſelf, and apprehend Eternity : which as it will juſtly condemn us, ſo 
it will leave our great Creator without blame, and our ſelves without 
excuſe. It is the opinion of Plato in his Phedor, that the Souls of good 
men are after death in a happy condition, united unto God in ſome 
place Iracceſſible : but thoſe of bad, in ſome convenient room con- 
dignly ſuffer puniſhment. Beſides theſe, there 1s ſo much good in 
affliion, and the conſequents of it, That, asthe wiſe Creator knows 
it the Phyſic of our frailty ; ſo wiſe men are the leaſt offended at it. 
He thatby the Oracle was approved for the wiſeſ?, confeſſed, though 
he knew before he married her, that his Xaztippe was a ſcold unſuffer- 
able; yet, he wittingly did marry her, to exerciſe his patience, that 
by the practice of enduring her ſhrewiſh heats, he might be able to 
brook all companies ; the brawls, the ſcorns, the ſophiſms, and the 
petulancies of rudeand unskilful men 3 and frettings,the thwartings, 
and the excruciations of life ; and ſo go out a more perfect and an 
exact Philoſopher. Virtze is not learned perfedly, without a ſeverer 
Tutor, Thatby the Rod of Diſcipline, and the Fire of Affiid&iorn, can 
ſcour us from our droſs, and burn off all our rſ#. A good mar likean 
Asbeſtine Garment, as well as a Tobacco-pipe, when foul, 1s clenfed by 
burning. The faithful hereby learn all their excellent virtues, Pati- 
ence, Charity, Temperance, Fortitude, Humility, and Contentment, with 
the whole Train of other glorious graces that crown the moſt de- 
ſerving. By this,God forms his ſervants into ſplendor : Hebrufhes off 
their duſt, waſhes away their ſtains, conſumestheir dregs, and builds 
them up into Saints. Nor is it to be doubted, but it isa Mark of fa- 
vor to be bred up thus like Princes, under the Tuition of fo grave an 
Inſtrufor,in therudimentsof Pzetyand Goodneſs. The Apoſtle Baſtar- 
dizeth thoſe that ſuffer not. It is a ſign of Sonſhip, to be chaſtiz'd. We 
are the objefts of our Heavenly Father's care, while we are lefſon'd 
in the Arts of Virtue, while we are check'd and bounded and im- 
pal'd from offence. It therefore is no wonder, that the devout Cl;- 
machus ſhould perſuade men, That perſevering under ſcorzs and re- 
proaches, they ſhould drink them off As they would do Milk and 
Hony. The Souldier is not expert, without paſſing through ſeveral 
perils. Iron isbut a dull thing, till it be forg'd and anvil'd, vicd and 
filed, into. ſhape and brightneſs ; butthen;. and not before 'tis fit to 
takeits guilding. We moſt approve that Horſe, that hath beſt been 
manag'd to the Bit and Spur, without which he were an untameable 

danger, 
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danger. The workman boyls his ſilver, before it can be ready for 
| burniſhing. Without quarrelling Roxe, we can allow this Purgatory, 
to purifie and cleanſe us, that we may be the better candidated for 
the Court of Heaven and Glory. He that is ſo head-ſtrong as to caſt 
away Diſcipline, 1s in danger, to have the next thing he throws away 

to be Virtue : we correct where we would amend; where there js no! 
hope, we do not trouble our ſelves ſo much asto reprehend. Nor! 


does Correction ſomuch reſpect what is paſt,as that which is to come. | 
Nemo prudens punit, quia peccatum eſt, ſed ne peccetur A wiſe man| 
doesnot puniſh ſo muchthe ill we have done, as to prevent, that we 
may do none hereafter. 'Tis Seneca's, and may inſtruct us to believe, 
That though webe not at eaſe, yet we may not be unfortunate. As 
bodies that are crooked, diſdain not to be brac'd in ſteel, that they 
may become ſtraight : So the Mizd that is warping to Vice, ſhould 
not think much to be kept upright by the cxrbings and the ſtroaks 
of Adverſty. 


LVIIT. 
Of Play and Gaming. 


He Olympic and the reſt of the Games of Greece, wereinſtituted 

firſt meerly for Honor and Exerciſe : and though they wanted 
not Wealth, yet their rewards were not in Mony and Treaſures, but 
only in Wreathsand Garlands, of ſuch flight Plants as were eafie to 
come by, and common among them. Chietly,they had but four kinds 
of Plays; for being Vi@ors in which, they were. 

With Pzxe, with Apple, Olive, Parſley crown'd. 
Serta quibus, Pinus, Malws, Oliva, Apium. 

' As Auſonius mtorms us. Though afterwards with higher Plaudits and 
Acclamartions, . they came to have Penſjons and Proviſions from the 
Public for life. .But theſe, and ſuch like, are not much to be faulted : 
For, their Inſtitution was handſom, and their end and aim was good. 
The Play that's moſt complainable,is the inordinate Gaming for Mony 
which he that firſt invented, was certainly, either very idle, or elſe 
extremely covetous, Albeit in the ſequel it cheats the Intention in 
both : tor, who fo bulie as they that are intent at Dice? Their ſoul 
and ſezſes run along with them, and ſeldom 'tis, that they give men 
| leave to be moderate. And inſtead of gaining it waſtes even what we 
| ha& without it. Some inform us,they were firſt invented by Palame- 
| de1nthe Trojan War, 1n that ten years Siege to keep his Souldiers 
| from idleneſs : And the truth is, it may ſute better with their Cal- 
ling,than with that of other mens. He that makes it his Trade to kill, 
will blanch but little at ſtealing 3 and whatſoever he comes by,if the | 
War be not highly juſt, he hath as good a plea to, astothat he gains 
by dicing. He was not much out of the way that being asked what 
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difference there wasbetween Aleator,and Teſſerarunm Luſor? anſwered 


to play for gain, and by unlawful means to draw away wony from 
another, to his detriment ; in the opinion of Divines is but permit- 
ted Thievery, worſened with commixtion of Marther. And to ſee 
ſome men, when they have plaid their oxy, their watches, their horſes 
and clothes, would one judg leſs than that they had fallen among 
Thieves, and had been plundered ofall that they had ? Nay, they are 
not only rob'd themſelves, but they themſelves rob others : for his 
dependents and friends have intereſt in what he hath. How often 
does the laviſh Gameſter ſquander away a large left Patrimony ; and, 
inſtead of Plexty, entails a want and beggery to his Iſſue ? I do not 
remember that we read thename of either Dice or Gamine in the tract 
of either Scripture, to ſhew us the profaneneſs of the Trade is ſuch 
that it comes not at all ſo much as under a Text. By the Laws Cor- 
 zelia and Titia,It was among the Romans puniſhable. In the 79 Canon 


the Faithful under the penalty of being kept from the Communion 
a year if he did not give over. But inthe 5o of the General Council 
at Conſtantinople under Juſtinian,it was forbidden to all,and puniſhed 
with Excommunicatian. Certainly there was cauſe, why ſo grave 
Ailemblies did ſo ſeverely puniſhit. And indeedif we examine, we 
ſhall find it not only as a Serpent init ſelf, but waited on by a troop 
of other Scorpions, that bite and ſting with equal poiſor and venom. 
Two things are malt pretio#s here to the Life and Well-being of Mar, 
Timeand Treaſure : 'and of both theſe, does the following of Gaming 
rob us. They that are bewitched with an humor of play cannot be 
quiet without it ; 'Tis a alzs genizs that eggs and urges them to 
their own deſtruGion. *Tis in many men as i»zportunate as Fate, that 
affords neither reſt nor reſiſtence 3 but with a pleas'd Avidity hurries 
them on to that which in the end they would not find. He that is a 
lover of play, like the lover of a Harlot, he does mind that ſo much, 


that he zeg/e&s all other occaſions. Buſmeſſes, Friends, Reproof, Reli- 
'g7or, and Relations, are all laid by when once he is ſet upon play. 
' Night is by flaming tapers turn'd to day, and day worn out within 
the pen of walls, as if confin'd or Priſoner to his Gorts As the Ro- 
mans did with drink; we do with play; We play down the evening 
ſtar and play up the worning ſtar : The Sur may round the World 
| beforc one = can berelinquiſht by us. One would think, ſome 
,new Philoſophy had found out for Gameſters this unknown Sumzmn 
 bonum, which exaGting all their time makes Nature more beholden to 
 neceſſaty than znclination,for either ſſeep or food. Surely:a gameſter can 
never expe( to be knowing, or approv'd for either his ow#, his 
friends, or his Conmries ſervice. The time he ſhould lay outin fitting 
of himſelf for theſe, runs waſte at this Brack of play, which arts him 
innothing but how to deceiveand gain: though well weigh'devenin 
gaining he comes to be deceiv'd atlaſt. If he does win, it wantons him 


readily, . The ſame that there is betwixt Fxr and Latro. And indeed ; 


of the Previncial Council held at Eliberis, Dicing was forbidden to | 
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with over-plas, 'and enters him into new ways of expexce ; which ha- 
bits him at laſt to /aviſhneſs, and that dehvers over to an aged poverty, 
Beſides, he cannot be quiet with his purchaſe z they that he won it 
from, will ſ#zdy and contrive Revenee. And he is not ſuffer'd to be at | 
peacein Vidory; for the moſt part, whatſoever is gotten by play is 
either vainly waſted, or but borrowed to repay with Intereſt. It leads 
men to exceſs, that without it would be quite:avoided. It they win, 
they ſpareno coſt, but lxuriate into Riot. If they loſe, they mult be 
at it, to keep up their gazled and their vexed ſpirits: in both, a man| 
1s expoſed as a prey to Rooks and Daws, impudent and indigent com- 
panies that flatter, ſuck, and perpetually pr/age from him: *Tis the 
Mine that carryed cloſe in dark, and private trenches through hollow 
and crooked caverns, blows up at once his Fotrune, Family, Fame and 
Contentment, and in the end through diſorder and ſurfeits leaves him 
to go of a Soft + Certainly it cannot be the pleaſure of the a&joz that 
ſo (trongly can inchant men. What pleaſure canit be,out of a dead Box | 
to tumble Bores as dead; to ſee a ſquare run round ; or to ſee his 
Eftate reduc'dinto a Lottery,to try whether he ſhall holdit any longer: 
orno? Surely,it muſt be Covetouſneſs and the inordinate deſire of get- 
ting, which prevailing once upon us, we become poſſeſs d, and by it 


of the living by this 11! ſpirit leading us. I cannot conceive how it 
ſhould ſuit with a Noble mind, to play either »mch or deep.” It de-! 
frauds him of his better imployment, and ſinks him into leſs than he is.) 
If he wins, he knows not whether the other may ſpare it or no. If he 
cannot, the generous will ſcorn to take from him that wants, and 
hatesto make another ſuffer wweerly for his ſake. If he canſpare it, he 
will yet di/4ain to be ſupply'd by the bounty of him that is his equal or 
| 3xferzor. - If he loſeth and cannot ſpare it himſelf, it proclaims fim to; 
be unwiſe to put himſelf upon exzgents for will and humor ;, and not. 
honeſt, tor he injures all about him. He that plays for more than he! 
can ſpare, makes up his ſtake of his Heart and Patrimony, his Peace, | 
his Priviledg, his boſom'd Wife and his extended Son; even the Earth | 
he holds floats from him with this ebbing tide. Be herichor poor, he 
cannot play his own. He holds not Wealth to waſte it thusin wanton-| 
eſs where there 1s. plenty; beſides a mans Relations, the Commorn- 
wealth and Poor have ſome ſhare due to them. And he cannot but yer 
acknowledg he might have imploy'd it better. It gains him neither ho- 
| or nor thanks, but under the others Cloak perhaps is cloſely laugh'd 
at, as eaſe and 1skitful Thales, having put Solon into a paſſion for the 
ſuppoſed death of his Sox, ſaid, it was forthat and ſuch like Inconve- 
ziences he thought not fit to marry. And he that ſees into what heats, 
what fears, what diſtempers and diſorders,what madxeſsand vexations, 
| a croſs-hand at play iz-pluuges ſome menin, will never hazard his own 
peace of mind, with bidding by play for ſuch Phrenzies, ſuch Bedlam | 
fits and diſtortions of the whole frame of man, which fomtime never 
leave their Patients, till they drive them into -Deſpair and a Halter. 
\ O o What | 


are carriedas well to the Grave and Sepulchres of the dead as the Cities | 
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CENT.I-| What is it provokes to Azger, like it > And Axmger uſhers in black 
WW | Oaths, ll Curſes, ſenſleſs Imprecations, horrid Rage, and blacker 
Blaſphemy, with quarrels, injuries, reproaches, wounds, and death. And 
which is not the meaneſt of the ills attending gaming : He that is 
addicted to play and loves it, 1s ſo limed by cuſtom to it, that if he 
would ſtir his wings to fly away, he cannot. Therefore Plato was in 
 theright when he ſbarply reprov'd the Boy he found at play, and the 
Boy told him he wondred how he could be ſo angry for fo ſmall a zrat- 
ter, Plato reply'd again, that cuſtom wasno ſmall zatter. *Tisnot de- 
\nyed, but labors and cares may have their Relaxes and Recreations. 
Though Memrmius objetted to Cato his nightly Play and Folity, yet 
Cicero exculed it with Inſtancing his perpetua Jail toil tor the pub- 
tic. But we muſt beware leſt we make atrede of ſport, and never to 
play for more than we may loſe with content, and without the pre- 
jadice of our ſelves or others. 


LIX. 


Prayer moſt needful in the Morning. 


Here is nodoubt but Prayer isneedful daily,cverprofitable,and 

F at all times commendable. If it be for our ſelves alone, *tis ne- 

ceſſary : and 'tis charitable, when it is for others. At night it is our 
Covering; In the morning it is our Armor: ſo at all times it defends 
us from the malice of Satar, our own ſubordinations and betrayings, 
the unequal weather, that the world aſlaults us with,and preſerves us 
in the favor and eſteem of Heaven : We are dependents upon the 
Court, while we are but Petitzoners there; ſo till we be deryed and 
diſmiſs d, we have the protection thereof : which certainly isa pri- 
viledg thata ſtranger cannot claim. And albeit prazer ſhould be the 
key of the day, andthe lock of the night; yet I hold it of the two 
more needful in the morning, than when in the evening we commit 
our ſelves to Repoſe. 'Tis true we have enough to induce us to it 
then: the day could not but preſent us with ſomthing eitber worthy 
our thanks, or that needed our begging and pardon, for removing or 
continuing ſomthing : and though we be 1immur'd with walls, and 
darkneſs, yet are we not exempted ſo from Perils, but that without 
our Gods aſſiſtance, we are left a Prey to all that is at exmity with 
#141, Beſides, Sleep is the izrage or ſhadow of Death, and when the 
ſhadow 1s ſo near, the ſubſtance cannot be far remote. The dying Gor- 
2ias being in a ſlumber, and asked by a friend how he did? He an- 
{wered Pretty well; only Sleep is recommending me up to his Brother. 
Some, weknow, 1n health have gone to reſt eternal: and without 
thinkingof the other world, have ta'n their leaveof this; notknow- 
ing themſelves that they were on their way, till they had fully diſ- 
patched their Journy. But notwithſtanding all this, a man at reſt in 
| bis 
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his Chamber (like a ſheep impenn'd in the fold) isſubje& only to un- 
uſual events,and ſuch as rarely happen ; to the emiſſions of the more 


immediate; and unavoidable hard of God. Danger ſeems ſhut out of | 
doors ; weare ſecured from the injury of the Elements, and guarded | 
with a fence of Iron, againſt the force of ſuch as would izvade. We 
are remov'd from the worlds buſtle, and the croxud of occaſions that 
juſtle againſt us as we walk abroad. He that is barr'd upin his houſe, ' 
1s in his Garriſoz with his Gzard about him, and not ſo ſoon attacked | 
by his Eremy, as he that roaves in the open and unſhelter'd field. | 
Who knows not, the Ship to be ſafer in the Bay or Harbor, than 
toſs'd and beaten in the boiling Ocean 2 Retiredneſs is more ſafe than 
buſineſs. We are withdrawn when the vail of night and reſt enwraps 
us in their dark, and ſilent Cabinet. But with the Sur, we do diſcloſe 
and are diſcovered to our prying Exemies : We go abroad to meet, 
what at home does not look after us. He that walks through a Fair 
of Beaſts 1sin hazard to be gor'd, or kickt, or bruis'd, or beaten : We 
paſs through Briars and Thorns and Nettles,that will prick and ſcratch 
and ſting. Wearein the day as traveling through a Wilderneſs, where 
wild and ſavage Creatures are,as well as tamer Animals. All the world 
is Africa; where heat and drought, venoms, or ſomthing new, does ſtill | 
diſturb us. The air,the fire,the earth, and water,are apter all to wound} 
us. The frays, the trains, the incitements, the opportunity, the occa-! 
ſions of offence, the Jures and temptings from abroad, and the buli- | 
nefles and accidents of Life, deny us any ſafety, but what we have' 
from the favor of proteFive Providence. Beſides, Prayer does facre all 
our A&Gions. "Tis the priming of the Sol, that laying us in the Oil of 
Grace, preſerves us from the Worm and Weather. When the mind in 
the zzorning opens to God as the eye to the Suns clear light, by the) 
Radiance of the divine beams we become enlightned inwardly all the | 
day. Heis liſied in Gods ſervice and proteFion, that makes it his firſt 
work to be 1nrolled by prayer under the ſtandard of the Almighty. 
It was from hence ſure, that Devotion ſptung of Chriſtians croſſing 
themſelves at their entring upon buſineſs. All thriving States have 
ever ſought the Gods 1ntheir firſt infancy. The morning to the day 
is as youth to the life of a Man: If that be well ſeafon'd, 'tis likely 
that his Age may anſwer it,and be progreſſrve in the path of Virtue: To 
live well every day is the greateſt and moſt 7-2portant buſineſs of man, 
and being unable for it of himlelf alone, he needs the more to gain 
Divine aſſiſtence. In worksof moment, even Heathen never ventur'd 
without their ſeeking firſt ſuch Deztzes as they believ'd might help 
them. / 


Nothing's well done 
But what at firſt is with the Gods begun. 

He carries an aſſiſtant Angel with him for his help that begs his 
Benediction from above 3; and, without it, he 1s lame and unarmed. 
We do not find that SauP's devotion ever was ſuperlative; yet,he was 
troubled for fear the Philiſ#zzrs ſhould catch him before he had ſaid 
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his prayers, 1 Sam. Xiti. 12. And becauſe he had negle&ted this he 
ſtumbled up an offerixg, thinking that way to ſupply it. He that 
commences with heaven, goes out in all a cataphref. But if any thing 
happen ill, he walks upon his own hearts check, if God were not 


taken along. | 


ti — 
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L X. 


To beware of being ſnrprized. 


S ſodain Paſſions are molt violent 3 ſo ſodain occaſions of ſin, are 
A molt dangerous. They are traps that catch us while we think 
ware ſecure; while we think we are born aloft, and apprehend no 
hazzard, the failing floor ſinks under us, and with it we deſcend to | 
ruin. There 1sa proſternation mn aſſaults unlookt for. When C2ſars 
friends were ſtabbing him, his Robe did hide his face, while he lay 
down todie. Amazement quails the heart, till it becomes with the 
preſs of its own vitals, drown'd ; whenthe ſenſes are ſet upon by x-- 
thonght-of obje@s, Reaſon wants time to call a conncil to determine how 
to refift the aſſarlt. He that thinksnot ofa buſineſs, and is o'th' ſodain 
calF'd upon, 1s as ro that aſleep, and at firſt waking ſtarts, but knows 
not where, nor yet with whom, he is. Surely hei1s a wiſe m7 that is 
not caxeht by the ſodainneſs of nnlookt for accidents. Like darted lights 
that (wiftly break upan us, they blind our weakzed freht, and at beſt 
they teave us but to chance, whether we ſhall come off with glory or 
with ſhame. Alexander clouded his three greatV@ories, with theraſh 
and violent ruinof his three chief friends. Viyſes had the reputation 
of being crafty as well as wiſe ; yet, by the ſndainneſs of Palamedes 
laying his Son in the furrow, where he was madly ſowing Salt, hediſ- 
covered himſelf to be ſober, that would have appear'd diſtraded, And 
he that could ſmooth over che croſfeft chances of Humanity,and bear 
them with a Noble Fortitude,and by the {leekneſs of his temper,wind 
himſelf beyond the common reach ; was yet by theunexpeQed death 
of a Dog that he lov'd, put to more trexble, and ſhewed more weak- 
eſs, that either other weightier matters could impoſe, or than be- 
fitted a wiſe man to be taken with. Like Gunpowder in a lock, it 
blows open all our wards, it raſhes ope the curtain of the mind. As a 
fir'd Petarr when the City is walled about, this gives an-entrance 
through the ſhatter'd gates. When Phrye knew not how to be ſure 
of Praxiteles his beſt piece of Limning, which he (in Love) hadpro- 
miſed her; ſhe makes one, breathleſs, to bring him news that with a 
ſodain violent fire, his houfe was almoſt burn'd down. At which he 
cries out preſently,Is Cxp:d and the Satyre fav'd? by which ſhe knew, 
that was the beſt, then told him, all was well, but Cupid and' the Satyre 
hers. We fee, Leve that 16 kindled at firſs fieht, hath oft an-eager 
| fiercereſs withit 3 beyond that which 1s letfurely bxzlt np by time and 
—_ — 
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yur all the ſtroaks of the hand upon the Anvil. Surely Job confi- 


ant with his eyes againſt beanty. : For want of Which, David was 
 catch'd by the accidental ſeeing of but Bathſheba bathe at a diſtance. 
Tis oft the booty that makes the un-intending thief; for that firſt ſteals 
the man, before the man | 1t. Opportunity creates a ſinner ; at 
|leaft, it calls him outto act; and, like the warming Sun, invites the 
ſleeping Serpent from his holes. We are like Flax that's dreſs'd, and 
dry d, and kemb' 3 if the leaſt ſpark but fall upon us, we cannot 
chuſe but burn. And though the Pelagiars of old, would under- 
ſtand our praying egainſs temptation, but a deſire to be proteFed from 
the accidents atd chances of human life ; yet, doubtleſs, our Saviour 
knowing the pronereſs of our nature to & and how eafily we were 
to be Veprifed, and how hardly we could eſcape, if once temptations 
did but g/arceupon us; taught us to pray, that we might not come into 
tereptation ; left by it, we ſhould be overcome and periſh. Who com- 
mits himſelf to the Sea, 1severy minute waving towards death ; and 
ſodain guſts indanger more the Velſlel,than the conſtant gale that drives 
the Bark before tt. Like Acutediſeafes, they ſooner deſtroy life,than 
the leiſurely progreſſions of a long colleQing ſickneſs. It is one of 
the weightieſt, and moſt material = of Prudence, to prepare and 
arm our ſelves to. encounter Accidents. Wit as well as Wiſdom is re- 
| quired to: this bufineſs; for, a man ſurpriſed, is even in reaſox more 
than half beater; being taken at a diſadvantage, from which hath no 
way to extricate himfelf, but by the dextrouſaeſs of his ingenuity. 
'Tisa fright that ſhrinks the ſoul into a corner, out of which it dares 
not peep to lookabroad for help ; fo inſtead of a Remedy it runs to 
deſpair. The unexpected fight of Thysbe's garments, without ex- 
amining, parted both the Lovers to at their own ſad Tragedies. Had 
notthe richneſs of the Babyloxiſh garment,and the weighty wedg of 
gold tempted the inclining Achar,he had not been ſeduced to trouble 
Iſrael. Twas Dinah's itch toſeenew faſhions, that expoſed her ts a Ra- 
viſhment. To avoid occaſions, and to be above accidents, is one of the 
greateſt maſteries of Man. How like naked beggars we ſee the weak 
ſoul skip under the laſh of every ſodain dyſaſter 3 while the magna- 
nimous and compoſed mind, by preparing and forethinking, meets 
nothing new to bring him to amazement ? He that foreſeesan Incon- 
venience, though he cannot always avoid it ; yet he may be ever fit- 
ted tobear it better. If we caſt before hand, we may avoid being put 
totheafter-Game. And the edge of the evil is abated, if we but ſee 
the Bow that is bent againſt us. 


LXI. Of 


converſation. Tis Lightning melts the Sword, which elſe is proof 


ered how apt he might be to be ſurpris'd, when he made that Cove-| 
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LXL 
Of Improving by good Examples. 


Here is no man, but for his ow» intereft, hath an obligatio# to be 
Honeſt, There may be ſomtimes temptations to be otherwiſe z 
but, all Cards caſtup, he ſhall find it the greateſt eaſe, the higheſt 
rofit, the beſt pleaſure, the moſt ſafety, and the Nobleſt Fame, to 
hold the horns of this Altar, which, in all aſſays, can in himſelf pro- 
tet him. And though in themarch of human life, over the Stage of 
this world, a man ſhall find preſented ſomtimes examples of thriving 
Vice, and ſeveral opportunitiesto invite him upon aſeeming advar- 
tage to cloſe with unhandſome praftices: yet, every man ought ſo 
to improve his progreſs in what is j»ſt and right,asto be able todiſcern | 
the fraud and fained pleaſurableneſs of the bad, and to chuſe and fol- 
low what isgood and werrartable. If any tnan ſhall obje&, that the 
-world is far more bad than good, ſo that the good man ſhall be ſure to 
be over-powred by the evz/: the caſeis long ſince reſolved by 4r- 
tiſthenes, That 'tis better with a few good men, to fight againſt an Army 
of bad; than with ſwarms and ſhoals of bad men, to have a ” ws good 
»en his Enemies. And ſurely this was it which raiſed up David to 
that bravery of ſpirit which made him profeſs, That though an Hoſt 
were pitched againſt him, yet ſkould not his heart be afraid, He thar is 
intirely and genuinely Honeſt,is the figure and repreſentation of the Dez- 
ty, which will draw down a Prote@ioz upon it againſt all the injuries 
of any that ſhall dare to abuſe it. There is a kind of Taliſmanical in- 
fluencein the ſoul of ſuch. A more immediate impreſs of the Divinity 
15 printed onthe ſpirits of theſe, than al] the ſcattered herd of looſer 
minds are capable of, The rays of heaven do more perpendicularly 
ſtrike upon the minds of theſe, whereby they have both aſſzmlation 
{to Ged, propenſity to good, and defence againſt injury. And it notonly 
obligeth men not to do wrong; but, tomake amends if wrong be done: 
and to diſpenſe with berefits to our ſelves, if in the leaſt they ſhall 
bring detriment to others. So that a man ought not only to reſtore 
what is unduly gotter, or unawares let ſlip by others ; but toſeek out 
how we may do right. Thus if I find a Treaſure, and know not him 
thatloſt it, Towe my endeavor to ſearch and find him out, that it 
may be again reſtor'd. It is truly ſaid by St. Auguſtine, Duod inveniſti 
&- 1101 reddidiſti, rapuiſti. He ſteals the thing he finds, that labors not. 
to reſtoreit. If he does not reſtore it, 'tis enough, that he does not 
- | doit, only becauſe he cannot. 7 
And although no man be privileged to ſwerve from what is Honeſt; 
yet, ſome men have, by much, more obligation to be ſo than others. 
They havetaſted of higher diſpenſations, been more deterred by Judg- 
ments, more gained upon by Mercies, orare il/yminated with more 
radiant knowledg, whereby they better underſtand than _— | 
wherein 
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| wherein.to be ſo. . And, indeed, without;4rowledg is impoſiible to:] CE N T.II. 
underſtand wherein to do right. Though the beſt knowledg a man | "Wy 
bath, be a, bght ſo dimly burning, that it' hardly ſhews him to fee 
clearly all the cobwebs and foul corners.in his affairs : Yet igyorance is 
an qpacows thing, and if not a total darkyeſs,yet ſuch aneclipſe,as makes 
us apt to. ſtumble, and puts us to grope out our way. | 
. And beſides all theſe, there are ſome that havembre reaſox to be 
Honeſt than others,as having found dealirgs from others,that, like fire | 
broughtnearer, warms their conſcience more. And not only would 
be evidence and conviction again(t them if they did wroxg, but ſtirs 
them up todo right. .. . OED p | 
And truly, I ſhallnot bluſh to tell my Reader, that it the Number 
of theſe, I look upon my ſelf as concern'd. ShouldI fail of being Ho- | 
xeſt, when advantage ſhould be inmy.hand, I ſhould not only be »p- | 
braided but condemned by two eſpecial paſſages that happened to my 
ſelf ; which forthe Rarity may beget. my pardon,that here I ſet them 
down to be known. One was: 5 
An unknown Porter brings to me, to my Lodging, A Box ſeald up, 
! and on the outlide directed to my ſelf I enquired: from whom he had 
it: He told me, A Gentleman that was a ſtranger #0 him, and whoſe 
Name or reſidence he knew not, gave it him in the ſtreet, and gave him 
6 d. to delzuer it ſafely, which now he had done, and having diſ-| 
charged his part, he could give me no further account. Iopened the 
Box, where the firſt thing I met with was a Note written in a hand I | 
knew not, without any Name ſubſcribed, in theſe very following 
words: 

Mr. Owen Feltham, It was my hap in ſome dealing with you to 
wrong you of five pounds, which | do now repay double, humbly 
intreating you to forgive me that great wrong, and to pray the 
Lord to forgive me this, and the reſt of my ſins. 

And under this Note, folded in another Paper in the ſame Box, 
were Ten Twenty-ſhilling-pieces in Gold : I cannot call to mind, that 
ever I was deceivedof ſuch a ſumas 5 1. inany kind of dealing, nor 
to this hour can I ſo much as guels at the perſon from whom ir came. 
But I believe, he did it to disburthen a Conſcience. And ſurely, if I 
knew him, I ſhould return him an eſteem ſuitable to the merit of ſo 
pious an action. And fince he would not let me know his Name to 
value him as he deſerv'd, I havepreſum'd to recite the thing, that } 
others from the ſenſe of it may learn to be hoxeſt and himſelf reap 
| the benefit, that may happen by ſo good an example. 

| Thisperhaps might be from ſome one, that notonly profeſſed, but 
; praCtiſed Pzety, and the rules of hoxeſt Living. And though I could 
|not expe& ſomuch ſhould be found among thoſe that pretend notſo 
high in Religion 3 yet, to ſhew, thareven in looſer Callings, and as | 
well now, asin our Saviours time, ſome (reckoned among Publicans 
land Sinners) may goto Heaven before the captious and the critical | 
ham (If we ſhall judg by exterior demeanor, as theRule that's 
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given us; I ſhall beg leave to'give.my Reader this ſecond Story, 
which was thus. & ought 
- Going with ſome Gentlewomento a Play at Salisbury Court, I caſt 
into the Womans Box who ſite at the door to receive the Pay (as I 
thought) ſo many ſhillings as we were perſons in number;ſo we paſs'd 
away, went in,and'fate out the Play, Returning out the ſame way,the 
Woman that held the Box as we went in, was there again, as we went 
out; neither I, nor any of my company knew her, or ſhe us; but, as 
ſhe had obſerved us going in,ſhe addreſies to me,and ſays,Str, Do you 
remember what Mony you gave me when you went in? Sure (laidT,) a 
Ttake it, I gave you twelve pence a piece for my ff and theſe of my 
Company. Ay Sir _—_ ſhe) that you did, and ſomthing more; for 
| bere is an Eleven ſhilling Picce of Gold that you gave me in ſtead of a 
Shilling ; and if you pleaſe to: give me twelve pence for it, 'tis as much 
as | can demand. Here had been, if the woman had been ſo minded 
(though alittle) yet a ſecure'prize. But, as many do probably conje- 
ture, that Zachess, who made Reſtitution to the ſhame of the obdu- 
rate Jews, was a Gentile as well as a Publican : So this, from one of a 
Calling, 1n dif-repute, and ſuſpe&ed, may not only inſtruct the more 
preciſe of Garb,and form of Honeſty, but ſhew us that in any Vocatior, 
a man may take occaſion to be j»ſtand faithful. And let no man won- 
der, that a perſon thusdealt withal, and leilon'd into his duty by the 
Praftice of others to him; joyn'd with his other obligations to good- 
zeſs; be hereby prevail'd upon toa greater care of his own Upright- 
zeſs and Integrity,than perhaps without finding theſe,might havebeen. 
I will not have the vanity, toſay, Theſe paſſages have rendred me 
better : Nor am I aſhamed to confeſs, that I have ſomtime remembred | 
them with profit. SureI am, they ought not to loſe their Influence, 
nor to paſs unheeded ; when they ſhall refle& on our ſelves. He that 
means to be a good Limner, will be ſure to draw after the moſt ex- 
cellent Copies, and guide every ſtroke of his Pencil by the better 
attern that he lays before him : So, he that defires that the Table of 
bis Life may be fair, will be careful to propoſe the beſ# Examples ; | 
and will never be content, till he equals, or excels them. 


———— 
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L XII. 


Of Hatred. 


4 Þ Heres a C7vil Hatred, when men in general deteſt whatſoever is 
_ Vice. And the Prophet David ſpeaking of the wicked, ſays, He 
hated them with a perfe& hatred; to ſhew us,that Hatred is then Per- | 
fed, when the Obje@ is only Sir. For we ought not as a Creature to 
hate any thing that God hath made:” All that he fram'd was good, ex-| 
| cellently good, and merited both love and admiration. But Sin and ice, 
| being things that God never created, we ought to abandon and abhor 
them, 
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them, as being derogatory to-his Glory and Wiſdom,and deſtructive | CEN T.IL. 
to the being of that which he was pleas'd to make for the ſatisfation | Wy 
of his own free will and. pleaſure. And hitherto hatred is good. But 
of hate, as a Vice, either 1n our ſelves towards others, or from others 
to us, there 18 reaſon tobe careful, that, even with both hands, we 
thruſt them both away. Hatred in our ſelves againſt others,is but per- 
petuated and long-liv'd Avger, which oughtnever to laſt longer than | 
the declining Sun; but continued, like heady Wine, it intoxicates 
the Brain and Senſes. ' He that nouriſhes. Hate in himſelf againſt any | 
other perſon whatſoever, ſows weeds in his own Garden, that will 
quickly choke thoſe Flowers, that elſe he might take pleaſure in. At 
firſt, it does but ſimper, yet time will boil it up to height and rage. 
As Piſmirestowards Angnft, though they did but compinting yet, 
now they will begin to fly: The beginning for the moſt part is but 
mean and poor 3 yet, tis fire, and froma ſhaving, or neglected ruſh, 
it eafily can ſomtimes whole C7tzes turn to Cirders. The Fenuds of Fa- 
milies bubbled up at firſt from little weeping Springs, that any child 
with eaſe might trampleaver, that ſhew'd all clear, and:ſeem'd totell 
no danger - but gathering as they creep and curl about, they riſe to 
Rivers paſt our foording over.. 7 mor, that at firſt allow'd himſelf to| 
bate but only bad, grew at: laſt, to hate whatever he found was Maz. 
'Tis.Ezvies Eldeſt Daughter; that, beſides being Coheir with I:ſulta- 
tion upon Adverſity, troubled at Proſperity, Back-biting and loud- 
tongued \DetraGior 3 1nberits all the miſchief that can ariſe from 
Malice. Nomandrench'tin Hate, can promiſe to himſelt the candid- 
neſsof an upright Jzdg ; his hate will partialize his Opinzor. He that 
1s knowri to hate a man, ſhallnever be believed in ſpeaking of him : 
no,in neither truth,nor falſtood. Tf he ſpeak well, he ſball be thought 
| to diſſemble.z if ill, it will be takenas from alice, and the prejudice | 
that heis byaſt with. So, while he carries the heart of a Murtherer; 
heſhall be ſureto have the fate of a Ly c not to be believ'd, though 
he does ſpeak what is trwe. 31 e142794 o | 

And though thisin our ſelves be fatally enough deſtructive,yet, 'tis 


much moredangerous when it fliesuponmsfrom others.” A Wiſe man 
will be. wary of purchaſing the hate:ob any. Thoſe which Prudence 
might make his Guard,asCadmus his Teeth he ſows into Serpents,that | 
lie in-wait'to ſting. - Againſt the Hatred of a Multitude there is no 
fence, but, what muſt come by Miracle. Nor Wealth, nor Wit, nor 
Bands of- ;atmed men, can keep them ſafe, that havemade themſelves 
the hate of an izraged multitude. [Tis Thunder, Lightning,Storm and 
Hail, together... How many Imperial Heads did the Populacy of the 
Romans tread upon > Let no man ſlight:the ſcorrs and hate of the 
people... When tis unjuſt, 'tis a Wo/f 3 but,” when'*tis juſt, a Dragor. 
Though the Tyrant ſeated high, does/think he may.contemn their 
malice: yet, hemay remember, they have'many haxds, while he hath. 
but one zeck only. If he, being ſingle, be dangerousto many; thoſe 
ymany Will to. him alone be dangerous in their hate. . The Sands 'of 


22.0 .- Africa, | 
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Africa, though they be but barren duſt, and lightneſs ; yet; anger'd 
by the Winds, they bury both the Horſe and Traveller alive. With 
any weapon that comes next, 1t can both fight and kill. ©xex quiſque 
odit, periiſſe expetitz His hated Enemy he _— ſhould periſh. And 
when he hath neither wealth nor ſtrength, he watches Occaſion, and 
attends both Time and Fortune. There be four things that more par-| 
ticularly do generate Hate ; Pride, Covetouſneſs, Perfidionſneſs, and 
Cruelty. 
The proud man is theſubje& of contempt. And 'tis no wonder to 
find Man againſt him 3 when we find upon Record, that God doth 
reſiſt him. Pride is the eldeſt of the ſeven deadly Sins: And becauſe; 
that would domineer over all, 'tis juſt, that all ſhould ſeek to pull it 
down.Ifit did caſt Argels out of Heaven,from Earthit wellmay throw 
offending Max. The proud Mar would haveus believe him to be a 
God; he would rule all, he would be thought toexcel all: he would 
be Papal, and Infal/ible, when others know him to be ſhort of a Mar, 
a Bond-man to ſome pitiful luſt, and quitemiſled and erring. And 
tis for this, That though ſome out of fear, or ixtereſt, may bow to 
him; yet, the generous and wiſe moſt abhor to have him their Ruler, 
that cannot rule himſelf: Uſually, though he be high, he is barren. 
Like Mount Gilboa, he has neither dew nor rain. As to Sejanws his 
Goddeſs, Fortune, we offer Incenſe and Perfumes, till we find ſhe turns 
away, and then (as he) we kick her, and break her to pieces. Even 
Heaven, to proud ones, does deny its Influence. Let no man there- 
fore think to get to Heaver and itability by that, with which the 
Angels there could not be permitted to ſtay. 
Secondly, Covetonſneſs. This is ſo greedy to catch at all, that it 
pulls even hatealong. A ſordidneſs ſo cleaves to it, that diſdain and 
ſcorn attends it. *Tis the inlet of thoſe fins, that grate,and ſcratch, and 
gall, Thefts,Rapes,and Plunders, Perjuries, and oppreſiive Murthers 5 
and makes a man not only a Thief, but a Jaylor too : For, whatever 
the Covetows catches, he keeps it up a Priſoner ; ſo that neither himſelf 
will, nor any other can make uſe of it. Hatred isas properly due to 
the Covetoxs, as AﬀeCtion to the Bountiful. And we may as well /ove 
the Rat that drags our Evidence into. his hole, and eats it, as we may: 
the craving and rapaciows perſon. He empries all the veins, and fucks 
the hearts life-bloud ; for, he drains away Mony; and that, the old 
Comedian tells us, Anime & ſanguis eſt Mortalibus ; Tis the common 
Peoples Soul. The enjoyment of Propriety, 1s that which preſerves 
ale in peace; but, he thatrapizes upon that, as a Robber, ſhall find 
Swords and Staves taken up againſt him to defend it.  Septimis Se- 
virus had not ventured to march to Roxe, in queſt of the Empire; 
if he had notknown his Souldiersall paid, and Jlianzs hated of the 
eople for his Covetouſneſs. Marcus Cafirboing a Roman General, 
ad nere been. us'd ſo hardly by the Parthians. as to have melted 
' Gold pour'd down his Throat, if his Avarice and Rapire, turningthe 
| public calamzties to his private bexefit, had not.made him hated.  * | 


Poſſudeat | 
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Poſſideat quantum rapuit Nero, montibus aurum 
Exequet, nec amet quenquam, nec ametur ab ullo, 
Gold morethan Mountains, or than Nero ſeiz'd, 
Can never make him pleaſing, or well pleas'd. 

A third and main procurer of Hate, is Falſhood and Perfidiouſneſs : | 
'Tis the higheſt cheat in Humanity. A deceived Truſt exaſperates At- 
fetion into an Erery, and cancels all the Bonds of Nature. When} 
we proſecute a deceiver and a violator of Faith, we undertake the 
cauſe of all Mankind. For every one 1s concern'd, that a'[raytor and 
an Jzpoſtor be baniſhed out of the world ; for, he that premeditately 
cozens one, does not cozer all, but only, becauſe he cannot. And, | 
when a Man grows once to be noted for a perſon of falfhood, and a | 
Jugler, every man will avoid him as a Trap that is ſet only to give! 
Wounds and Death. As with a Jadiſh Horſe, if we will be ſafe, we ' 
muſt be ſure not to come within the reach of his heels: who is it 
that will not hate him, with whom 1t 1s not fafe to live? If a man 
be once a Fox, he ows his preſervation to his craft, but nothing to the 
good will of his zeighbors. He comes then to bein the Catalogueot 
thoſe, that Peter Ram ſpeaks of, Pridan verſantur in dolis, & eis. 

libet advucrſantur. Every thing is enemy to him that is deceirfal. 

anſanias was but ſuſpected to betray Lyſander in the battail : and; 
the people would not reſt till he was baniſht from azzozg them. De-| 
ceipt is a Thief in the night, which ſteals upon us in the dark, when! 
wethink our ſelves ſecure, and arenot aware of either his Way or his) 
Time, which makes us {leep as it were in Armor guarded abont with 
bars againſt him, and with »aſtiffs to deſtroy him. 

The next Monſter that calls up Hate againſt us, is Cruelty; which! 
ever is uſher'd on with ſeverity and rigor. Man is a frail thing and | 
ſbould he be put to expiate every offence with the extremity of 
Puniſhment, he muſt have many lives, or elſe have his Torments end- 
leſs. We expect a Fathers pardon,and know the Gods donot alwaies 
puniſh tothe height. He that hath not mercy to mitigate CorreFion, 
excludes himſelf from favor when he fails. To be alwates ſtri& and } 
ſcrupulous is not converſation for man z It preſently deſcends himinto' 
Ro , Which makes him as a wild beaſt ſhunn'd. He that cannot 
kill him, will avoid him if he can : Tis not in Nature that ever he 
ſhould be lov'd. 'Tis with crwelty as 'tis with choler. It is kindled 
with meeting it's like : as flints that knock together, fire flies from 
both. No man can love his Tormentor, or him that woutd deſtroy 
his being. Ferina iſta rabies eſt, ſawguine gaudere & vulneribus, &- 
abjeFo homine, in ſylueſire animal tranſire. That rage is wholly 
beſtial that ſmacks the lips with bloud and bleeding wounds, and 
caſting off Humanity he paſſes into fierceand ſavage. Nero, Cali-i 
gala, Vitellizs, and many more, afford us ſad examples of the end, 
of cruelty : and above all, the unfortunate Ardronices, -who met! 
{with more by the torrent of a popular hate than one would think | 
hamanity could either ſuffer or jnvent: All things that men met | 

Pp2 with, | 
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an Executioner. ; | 
To prevent the hate of others, is, not tolove our ſelves too much. 


He that does ſo, becomes unrival'd in affe&ion, and at Jaſt does 
love alone what all men elſe do hate. The beſtis, not to prefer our 
private before a generality 3 and rather to paſs over trivials, than 
be angry at prnGilies. He that minds his own with moderation, 
and but ſeldom intrudes on the concernments of others, ſhall ſurely 
find leſs cauſe to hate, or to be hated ; and may at laſt come tolive 
like the Adorjs of the ſea. that AElian ſpeaks of, in perfect tranquil- 
lity among all the rapacious fiſhes of the Ocear. 


LATEIL 
Of hardneſs of Heart. 


His is not ſo much when a man is careleſs and unſenfible of a- 
nothers condition, as when a man by the praftice and cuſtom 
of ſin is grown obdurate, and ſear'd upſo, as nothing can work upon 
him to mollifie him that he may be medicinable. Origen givesa hand- 
ſome Character of it, Cor durum: eft, cum mens humana velut cera, ſri- 
gore iniquitatis obſtrifta, ſignaculum Imaginis divine non recipit ; Then 
15 the heart hardned when the mind of man like wax becomes ſo pe- 
trifh'd with the cold benummings of ſin, that the impreſſion of the 
Divine image cannot be made 1n it. So that other finners are paſſing 
on the way, but the hard-hearted is come within the confines of a 
final deſtruction. He not only marches faſt from God, but he builds 
a wall at his back, that he cannot retire to the Camp where he might 
be ſafe. Heis paſs'd overthe Sea of Iniquity; and then, as the Prince 
of Orange at the battai] of Newport, he ſends away the ſhipping, that 
he may not have a mind to return. He puts himſelf out of the power 
of perſuaſion; like a ſtubborn meta], once ill caſt, he leaves no way 
to be mended but by breaking : ſo much he is his own dire Enemy, 


diſtilling ſhowr nor the gently fanning air, nor the ruffling wind,nor 
the rowling Thunder, that can work upon him. 'Tis only Lightning 
that can pierce the pores and melt the ſteeled heart within the ſcab- 
bard, that muſt either do the buſineſs or leave him quite undone for 
ever. For whatſoever happens to him to mend him, makes him 
worſe. | 
Adverfſity,thatis the Academy of Life to inſtruft and breedup man 
in all the ways of Virtzeand Kzowlede, to him it's but like the Gaol 
where ke learns to ſtift and cheat, till at laſt he grows 7zcorrigible and 
 defperate. Proſperity ſuns him to a harder temper. Elation leads in 
diſdain, which fpurns away the hand that offers but to lift him up. 
Benefits ſeldom fink into obdrurate winds; They take them to be Duty 
: | In 
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with, were ihſtruments of fury, and every Boy and Girl became | 


that withouta Rape upon him he will not find Salvatioz. Tis not the | 
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bs others, but merit and deſert 1n themſelves. 'Tis the ſoft and gentle 


Nature that is ſooneſt taken with a courteſie, there it finks as ellence 
does in cotton till all becomes a Fragrancy ; And therefore as they 
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aremoſt unhappy tothemlelves inthe end,ſo they are worſe for others 
, to converſe with in the way. Foras nothing but compulſion can make' 
them be izdurable, ſo'tisnot alittle trouble to the ingenious to be put | 
upon ways of conſtraint. The generous naturelikes himſelf then the | 
worſt, when he muſt appear a pedagogre with a Rod or Ferulaeven in 
his hand, the good inclination1s ſooneſt won by fair and civil dealings. 

But z/ _— being led by paſſion and a ſenſual appetite grow dan- 
gerous when not awed by Force, nor yetare they much the better by 
puniſhment or faring worſe. The unruly horſe that's ſpurr'd is more 


hardned; Pharaoh was not better'd by all the plagues brought over 
him. Nor werethe Jews by his example mended eitherin the radiance 
of the Goſpel, or the raging of their ſedition in Jeruſalem. Neither 
was their obduration, or their obcecation leſs. Judgments that arethe 


it 3 upon the obſtinate they donot work at all. Either they reverbe- 
rate them back before they pierce ; as a wall of ſteel does a blunt- 
headed arrow 3 Or if they do perhapsa little while find entrance, like 
the Elephant with the Convulſion of his zerves, and his bodies contrai- 
01, he caſts out the ſhaft that ſticks within him : ſo he cloſes in his ow# 
Corruption, which elſe might find vent at the wounds. 'Tis a fatal No- 
tion under which the Apoſtle renders it, The hardneſs of thy Heart 
that carrot repent. As if by a Bar put upon it, it were ſealed up to| 
twin. Heis chain'd and pinnox'd and prepar'd for Execution, that he | 
cannot repert. 'Tis like being born a fool. When Nature has doom'd | 
him among the 7capaciows and ſilly, 'tisnot inthe power of corre&ion 
or inſtru&ion, orin all the arts, to cure him. Thepeſtleand the mor- 
tar cannot do it, nor can the hardxed Soul by any thing be molizfg'd, 
being indeed fit only for deſira@ion. He 1s neither meet to govern, | 
hor to be govern'd by others. As Rome when finking to confuſtorr, nec 
| l;bertatemr, nec ſervitutem poteſt tolerare. Neither Obedience or Com- 
mands can be 1ndur'd or manag'd. And this does eaſily come to paſs 
when men are once habituated in Vice. As conſtant labor ſears the 
painful hand to hardned brawr, and a callows inſenſibility : ſo the con-} 
tinued practice of Vice does hinder the minds clear ſenfe, and leaves | 
It i1 a way 7ncorrigible, Deſurit eſſe remedio locus, ubi, que furrant vitia, | 
mores fiant, When Vices habit themſelves into cuſtom and manners, } 
there then wants room to take in what ſhould Remedy. If frailty 
therefore caſts us into Vice, let no mans obſtinacy ſo faſten the nail | 
in his Soxl, that it cannot without tearingall in pieces, be pull'd out. 
He that commitsan error does too much: but he that perſiſts in it, 
grows att Heretic, ſhuts himſelf out of the Verge of the Church ; | 

ſo is not qualified to claire ſaluatior. | 
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ſo for his ſpurring. Like the ſteel both by fire and water too, it is| 


terrors and the turners of the ſeduced Sonl, that hath but humanity in | 
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(| fro is no man that ſeeks Revenge, but tis becauſe he conceives' 


[Qtureof the Goddels, Through his own ſwell'd heart, he ſtrikes a fla- 
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LXIV. 
Of Revenge. 


 B he hathhad 7zjury done him. And though there be a ſeeming 
Juſtice inthe requztal; yet, for the moſt part 1t 1s done by doing inju- 
ry to him that firſt offered it to us; which in the aFor cannot but be 
evil, ſince to offer izjury, upon any ſcore, 1s unjuſt. Anothers doing 
injury to me,cannot legztimrate my doing wrong to him. So though it be 
a thing both eafte and uſual, and, as the world thinks, ſavouring of 
ſome Nobleneſs, to repay a wrozg with wrong : Yet Religion ſpeaks 
the coztrary,and tells us, 'Tis better to zegle@ it than requite it. When 
wrong isdone us, that which we have to do, 1s to remove it. We are 
not commiſſion'd to rctxrs it 3 But doing wrong again,does no way do 
the thing : What will it eaſe-me when I am vexf, that I may vex a- 
nother? Can anothers ſuffering paiz,take off from my own ſmarts Tis 
but a purer folly to make another weep, becauſe I have that which 
grieves me. Nay well examind, tis a kind of Frenzy, and ſomthing 
Irrational, becauſe another hath done us a m7/chzef, therefore we will 
burt our ſclves, that fruitlefly we may do him oze 3 perhaps it may be | 
it wasfrom hence,that Poets feign'd,that Nemeſrs was by Jupiter tranſ- 
form'd into a Gooſe, a filly Creature, to ſet out unto us the folly of 
Revenge ; for, at beſt, 'tis in us, but returning evil for evil ; and that 
in the tavorablelt appellation, we cannot call leſs than frailty, which, 
is indeed an Ingquinatior. Suppoſea mad Dog bites me, ſhall I be mad 
and bite that Dog again? If I do k&/ him, 'tis not ſo much to help my 
ſelf, as 'tis to keep others from harm. My intereſt 1s to ſeek a preſent 
Remedy, while purſuing the Cur, I may at once both loſe my Wit 
and my Cure. If a Walp ſting me, I purſue not the winged InſeR, 
through the air, but ſtreightapply to draw the venom forth. | 
And, in Revenge, though the raxcor, ſhould be tolerable; yet the 
uſurpation never can be juſtified. The right of vengeance reſts in God a- 
lone, and he that takes it out of hishand, he fo far does dethroze him, 
as to put himſelf in his place. And while we throw a petty vengeance 
on the head of our offending brother,we boldly pull the Almighties on 
our own, The mind of man in peace and calm-warm Charity, is the 
Temple and the Palace of the Holy Ghoſt ; but, Revenge is a raging 
flame that burns this Houſe of Godin the Land. Like Heroſtratas, he 
gains but a miſtaken and polluted fame, that burns this ſtately Stru- 


ming ſword, that he may, topleaſe his alice, but pierce his enemies 

garment. Diogenes, ſure, was much 1n the righter way, when to one 
thatask'd him, How he might take the beſt Revenge of his Enemy 2 his\ 
anſwer was, By ſhewing himſelf an honeſt and upright man. St. Auguſtin | 


yet goesfurther, and ſays, The revengeful man makes himſelf the Jude, ! 


and | 
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and God his Executioner ; aud,when he wiſhes God to plague that wicked 
Enemy of his : 'Tis juſt with God toask which wicked one he means, 
fince bath the beſt is bad, and Reverge it ſelf is Injury. Noris it only 
againſt the laws of Divinity, but _ the laws of Reaſor; for a man 
in his own concern, tao make himſel 14s and Accuſer, and Executioner 
too. 'Tis like qur late miſnam'd High Comrt of Juſtice, to which the 
Lojal and the Noble, the Honeſt and the Brave were violenc'd by Am- 
bition and Malice, and ſacrificed to the Demons of nifeuided Rage 
and Paſſ#or. Surely,the beſt return of izjury is to do good,the next is to 
overlook it as a thing below us. If it be 7zjury, our revenge is in the 
AQors boſom 3; What need we do that which his own mind within 
him will do for us? If itbe not injury, we oughtnot thento be angry 
at all: ſob we havea diſpoſitian to do a diſpleaſure, upon our ſelves 
the Revenge is to be prattiz'd, for thatwe havelet our paſſion boy! be- 
yond the texyper thatit ought to hold. "Twas a high Imperial aG& in 
Corrade the firſt, who having had a ſbarp war with Hexry Duke of 
Saxony, and having had his —_ by him newly overthrown, and his: 
Brother beaten out of the field; yet being lick, and believing he 
(hould ſhartly die,heſendsfar all the Princes of the Empire,and ther , 
though his Brother were {till alive, he recommends to 'em this his 
Enemy, asthe fitteſt man torule the Empire after him. Thus we ſee, 


manding others at laſt tocommand themſelves 1n the height of ſeeth- 
ing bloud, tothe wonder and inſtructing, by example, ſuch as God 
hath ſet to comeafter: and toſhew us, thatas in God,ſo in thoſe that 
in their pawer draw neareſt to him; thexe.isa Greatneſs greater than 


It ſhews qQur want of ſtrength, when we let this Paſſzoz maſter us. If 
we would ſce what kind of things they be, we may learn from Mar- 
tials friend that they are, . 
| Tudo, quorum precordia nullis 
 Jaterdum aut levibus wideas flagrantia canſis : 
Puantulacnng; aded eſt occaſio, ſufficit Ire. 
Chryſppar wor dicit idem, nec mite Thaletis 
Ingeniums, dulciq; Senex vicinus Hymetto, 
ui partene accepte ſeva inter vinc la cicute 
Accuſatori nollet dare. | 
Unletter'd ſouls, whoſe glowing hearts will hiſs 
With #0thing, or what next to nothing 1s : 
Each petty: chance for paſtion ſhall ſuffice. 
Th © Chryſippr taught not, nor the wiſe 
Coal Thales : nor old Socrates, who would 
In chajns not part his Hemlock to the bold 
| Accuſer-'gainlt his lite, 
If ever Revenge be fit to be taken, it is whenall our paſſeors are be- 


great minds do ſomtimes light on Actions ſuitable, and learn by com-| 


Revenge, while meaner and lefter Pawers are wholly ſwallowed by it. | 


calm'd ; and then 'tis but as Phyſic to beus'd moreto prevent a future 


fit, than fatisfie our craving appetite. All Reveygeis a kind of my 
an 
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. | and any eafie Peace is to beput beforeit 3 for, when we are-once in- 


| T Hough it be not neceſſary tolabor for a flowing wealth, yettis fit 


| wherewithal to do good; ſo he may be happier to be in ſuch a cond;- 


{Enemy where he is. weak, and in what Muſe we may ſet a ſnare to 


{rare tofind that fiſh that at ſome timeor. other'will not bite, if the | 


| ander his Hepheſtion. And tis well, if. we be drawn at all, that we. 
| happen to be led by a Noble Condu#. Though 'tis beſt when a man 


[toenſlavethem. And ſontime even the meaneſt'and'the moſt petty 
| thing, as a chain, can lead them any-where. - If they*be but Paper- 
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gag'd,we know not when to recoyl. A tingle child-may fire a popu- 
lous City,when all the wiſe meninit ny perhaps be pos'd to quench 
it. If we conſider rightly ; for the moſt part, the-Remedy is beyond 
the Diſeaſe 3 and 'tis nota wiſe mans part, to chuſe what ismoſt miſ- 
chievous. He that does but defer it, gains time :'and then we may 
look about and ſee our way more clear; fo with ſafety we may make 
that Puniſhment, which ated in paſſion would be Revenge. | 


th. 
__—_— 
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That moſt men have their weakneſſes, by which they may be taken. 


5 wehaveſomuch,as weneed ; and not for the wart of wealth,ex- 
poſe our ſelves to be neceſſitated toill. As a man would willingly have 


tion,asnottobe oblig'd to inconvenience,throughdefeR,nor end anger'd 
by Plenty to be proud and petulant. The Poor ate fo fettered by their 
poverty, that they may. eaſily be taken by the Aſſault of any that will 
but pretend their Relief. The Rich are taken by their own ambition, 
by their paſſior,, or their appetite, their liberty, or wantormeſs : That 'tis 
no cafie matter in theextreme of either fortune, to-refiſta fierce tem- 
ptation when 'tis offered. And beſides all thefe,in any eſtate our own 
Inclinations are the powerfulleſt motive-Trains to lead us. Whoſo- 
ever ſhews a paſſion oran avidity to any thing 3 he rhereby tells his 


take him. And 'tis a rare thing to.find.any.man ſo fortity'd on all ſides, 
that he can reſt ſtanch againſt all the baits that are caſt out to.catch 
him. Every man hath ſomthing whereby he may betaken; and, 'tis 


bait be ſuch as likes him. Even Aug»ſt#s had his Mecenas, and Alex-: 


can be his own Solomor, and his own honeſt Huſhai, toſupport him- 
ſelf, and overthrow the deſigns of his Enemies 3" yet, he is next to 
beſt, that being in doubt, will take advice fromithe Oracle; rather than 
the cheating Argur. EFT TO CARSON (1180 

But vitzows mer, or ſuch as arenotbalanc'd by true Hoxor, have not 
only ſome peculiar ezormity;' but, they have every thing that is ſenſual 
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Kites, even alittle boy with a flenderthred can pull them where he | ' 
pleaſeth; and draw them down from Heaven unto-Earth : A Hoffe, a 
Dog,a Landſcape,or ſome lighter thing. Vite/ius and Apiciss weretdr | 


Gormandizirg and Gluttony : Veſpaſtaz and Didins Julianus were for ' 


Profit: 


__—— 
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Profit : Nero might be catch'd with a Song, and Domitian with a Fly- 
| Claudizs had his beloved Muſhrome, and Crajſys wept for the death 
of hisdear Murana. Nor is it love alone, bur Fate as well as it, that 
places ns in the Dilaclvantage. A known Antipathy gives our Enemy! 
| help to ſubdue us. Even Beaſts that reaſor wart, have yet the ſenſe to 


CexTiI, 
” a>, | 


| 


make their advantage of it. The Fox, that knows the Badger hateth 
ſlutriſhneſs, by fouling of his entrance, drives him outof his Earth. 
And *'tis a vaſt Preroyative, that man hath over the reſt of the 
Creatures, by only knowing their Inclinations and Abhorrencies. 
Heknows both with what baits to incite them,and with what ſhewels 
to drive into the Net and Toyl: By knowing this, and appropriating 
to their appetites and fears, he becomes a Maſter of thoſe, that by his | 
Power and the Corporeal endowments of Nature,he never would be 
able to conquer. What force could ſeize the uncontrolled Lyon, it! 
it were not tempted by the Lamb upon the poſt, or terrified by the 
fire that he hates and trembles at 2 What ſwiftneſs could overtake or 
draw the mounting Falcon from the Clouds, it the Pigeon on the 
Lureſhould not ſtoop her to the ſmall reward on the extended fiſt ? 
Doubtleſs, He that hath the feweſt fancies, that 1s free from the 
ſting of pointed;and pricking wart, that is not tumor'd with the too 
i much barm of wealth, that can molt conceal or maſter thoſe ticklings 
and afperities that he hath in himſelf, isthe neareſt to a contentful en- 
joyment at home, and an unenvy d peril from abroad. T have never read 
of any Itland ſo Impregnable, but nature had left in it ſome place or 
other, by which it might be Vanquiſhable : So it is more rare to find 
out any perſon ſo at all points Arm'd, but there is ſome way left 
whereby he may be ſometime ſurpriz'd. This Paſſion, that Aﬀettion, 
this Friend, or that Kinſman, this or that delight, or inclination. He is 


keſt that lye open to every Invader; ſo certainly,heis the moſt ſubje& 
to be overcome, whole eaſineſs expoles him to be prevail d upon, by 
every feeble attempt. And however, by Nature, he may be fertile, 
|and of a good ſoy]; yet, if he lies unmounded, he ſhall be ſure to 
| be always low. Art leaſt, a man would have a Fence, and a Gate, | 
and Not let every Beaſt that hath but craft or impudence, to graze} 
or dung upon him. In any Eſtate, it is moſt conducing to freedom; | 
not to be behind hand. He that puts him(ſclf into a zeedy condition, he | 
walks with m:anacles on his hands ; and to every one he deals with, | 
gives power to lock them on. Neceſſity is ſtronger than either Wine, 
or Women ;, and if a Man be takenin that, he is but as a Wth in the 
hand ofa Gyant: he can neither bxy nor ſe// like other men; bur 
weazing his own chains, is at the mercy of him that will lead him. 


| 


That | 


ſ 


the ſtrongeſt that hath feweſt acceſſes. But,as thoſe places are the wea- | 
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'[know. We are quite miſtaken in moſt of what we graſp at. The 


LXVLI. 


That Spiritual things are better, and Temporal worſe, 
than they ſeem. 


T is almoft univerſally true, that which Sereca ſaid of Joy, Omnes 
[ tendunt ad Gandinm ; ſed, unde magnum &- ſtabile conſequantur, 
ignorant, Every man would arrive at Joy and Contentment, but how 
tocome by ſuch as may be great and /aſiing, there are but few that 


Progreſs of Man is but like ſome lofty Tower, erected in the bottom 
of a Valley: We climb up bigh, in hope to ſee Wonders, and when 
we are at the top, our Proſpect 1s nothing the better. . The Hills 
encompaſling, terminate our Eye, and we ſee after all our pains, 
but larger piles of Earth, that interpoſe betwixt us and Heaven. 
The greateſt pleaſure we had, was, when we were getting up : Belief 
of better, lifts our eafic ſteps; but, mounted once, we Fn a cheat- 
ed Faith: Which drew. wiſe Bias to conclude, that nothing was to 
Man more ſweet than Hope. Even all Earthly delights Þ find ſweeter 
in expeFation, than injeyment : But, all Spiritual pleaſures more in 
fruition, than expeFation. Theſe Carnal contentments, that here we 
Joy in, areſhew'd us through a Proſpective Glaſs, which makes them 
ſeem both greater, clearer, and nigher at hand. When the Devi/ took 
our Saviour to the Mountain, He ſhewed him all the Kingdoms and 
glory of them; but never mentions the troubles, the dangers, the 
cares, the fears, the vexations and the vipilancies, which are as it 
were the Thorns and Mantlings wherewith a Crows is lined. He| 
held a full blown Roſe, but mention'd not the. prickles ſhaded un- | 
derneath.I ſomething doubt, whether to get wealth with ſome labour, 
benot more pleaſure, than wantonly to ſpend it. 'Tis a queſtion, whe- 
ther to expect a Crows be not more content, than to wear one ? And 
ſurely, were not their Perſons Sacred, that is, by the Laws of God 
and Man, untouchable as to prejudice z and ſo, proteCted againſt the 
malice, the envy, the fury, and the rabidneſs of ſelf-ended Man : It 
would not be an eafie matter to Conjure himinto that Enchanting 
Circle. Whatſoever Temporal felicity we apprehend, wecall out the 
pleaſures, and over-prize them; the perils and moleſtations we either 
not ſee,or are content to Wink at. We gaze uponthe face, and are be- 
witched with the tempting ſmiles, while, under pleaſing looks, a ſad 
Infection, even the vitals taint. Like Time, they appear with a lovely 
buſh before z: but, behind, are pil/'d and bal/d. It is but Meremaid-joy, 
that this frail world bequeaths us. 
Turpiter atrum 
Deſmit in piſcem mulier formoſa ſuperne. 

= "That —_ ps + | cn 
Waves into. Tome ſad ſcurvy fiſh below. 


__ 
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And that theſe Syblunaries have their greateſt freſhneſs plac'd in only 
Hope, it is a conviction undeniable; that, upon enjoyment all our joys 
do vaniſh. The pleaſare laſts not longer than we get it : and if it did | 
not leave a weft behind;yet,being fo fleeting,itis not worth the leap- 
ing of our pulſe to meet it. 

But, when again, we look at what is Spiritual : like thoſe that pra- 
iſe to beguile themſelves, we turn the Glaſles t'other end abour, and 
give a narrowing figure to all thoſe fair proportions that would pro-! 
poſe themſelves to our eye; we believe them leſs, and more remoted 
from us.Our Senſes do withus,as Philo Fudews fays,the Sun does deal 
with Heaven : It ſeals up the Globe of Heaven, and opens the Globe 
of Earth:So the Sexſe does obicure things that are ſpiritual and hea- 
venly: but, reveals and augments what are terrexe and temporal. The 
Sphere of ſpiritual things 1s higher than our Senſe can reach : but, as 
we mount, our Proſpett ſtil! 1s nearer. Acquiri poteſt, eſtimari non 
poteſi;Obtain'd it may be,but rightly valued,never.Who at firſt bluſh 
(if Humanity may be Judge, would chooſe the Axſterities of a Regular 
and Conſcientious lifes Our Saviour at firſt,(by reaſon of the Ignorance 
and Infidelity of Man)gave his Church the power of Miracles,tocon- 
vince men tothe belief of finding a felicity in godlineſs. For albeit, it 
be moſt true, that ismemorably ſpoken by FExeas Sylvizs; that admit- 
ting — had not by our Saviour and his Apoſtles been confir- 
med by Miracles; yet, it would in time have been taken up, and enter- 
tained and rooted in mens hearts for the m_ honeſty and integrity of 
it:yet, by the but meanly wiſe and common duttionsof bemiſted Na- 
ture,it would have been no very powerful Oratory, to perſwade the 
taking up of our Croſs to follow hin. But, when men afterwards came 
to ſee, how in the lowneſs of diſgrace and poverty,and in the height 
of pain and torment, Chriſtians became irradiated with Internal Foys; | 
then Proſelztes camein ſwarms,and by the Spirit were taught to wade | 
over all thoſe ſhalows which I{landed that Country of felicity,in which 
the truly pious perſon dwells. A man that hath not experienced the 
Comentments of Innecentive Piety,the ſweetneſſes that drew the Soxl 
by the Influences of the Sp:rit,and the Raviſhings that ſometime from 
above do. ſhoot abroad in the Inward Mar,will hardly believe there 
areſuch ObleQations that canbe hid in godlineſs.They are the Repre- 
ſentations of the Joys hereafter, which areſo high, that like God the 
Author of them, we may ſooner apprehend them by Negatives, than 
Affirmitions.We may know what is not there;but,wenever can come | 
to know what 1s there, till by a pleaſed fruition we can find them. 
| Let no manthen be diſcouraged with the pallidneſs of Piety at firſt, 
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nor captivated with the ſeeming freſhneſs of Terrenity : both will 
change. And though we may be deceived in both; we ſhall be ſureto 
be cheated but in one. = 
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That Spiritual things are better, and Temporal worſe, 
than they ſeem. 


T is almoft univerſally true, that which Sexeca ſaid of Joy, Omnes 
| tendunt ad Gandinm ; ſed, unde magnum &- ftabile conſequantur, 
ignorant, Every man would arrive at Joy and Contentment, but how 
tocome by ſuch as may be great and /aſting, there are but few that 
know. We are quite miſtaken in moſt of what we gralp at. The 
Progreſs of Man 1s but like ſome lofty Tower, eretted in the bottom 
of a Valley: We climb up bigh, in hope to ſee Woxders, and when 
we are at the top, our Proſpe& 1s nothing the better. . The Hills 
encompaſſing, terminate our Eye, and we ſee after all our pains, 
but larger piles of Earth, that interpoſe betwixt us and Heaven. 
The greateſt pleaſure we had, was, when we were getting up : Belief 
of better, lifts our eaſfic ſteps; but, mounted once, we Fn a cheat- 
ed Faith: Which drew, wiſe Bias to conclude, that nothing was to 
Man more ſweet than Hope. Even all Earthly delights Þ find ſweeter 
in expeFation, than injeyment : But, all Spiritual pleaſures more in 


ſeem both greater, clearer, and nigher at hand. When the Devil took 
our Saviour to the Mountain, He ſhewed him all the Kingdoms and 
glory of them; but fever mentions the troubles, the dangers, the 


were the Thorns and Mantlings wherewith a Crows is lined. He 
held a full blown Roſe, but mention'd not the prickles ſhaded un- 
derneath.I ſomething doubt,whether to get wealth with ſome labour, 
benot more pleaſure, than wantonly to ſpend it. 'Tis a queſtion, whe- 
ther to expect a Crown be not more content, than to wear one ? And 
ſurely,. were not their Perſons Sacred, that is, by the Laws of God 
and Man, untouchable as to prejudice ; and fo, proteQted againſt the 
malice, the envy, the fury, and the rabidnelſs of ſelf-ended Man : It 
would not be an eafie matter to Conjure himinto that Enchanting 
Circle. Whatſoever Temporal felicity we apprehend, we call out the 
pleaſures, and over-prize them ; the perils and moleſtations we either 


'oot ſee,or are content to Wink at. We gaze upon the face, and are be- 


witched with the tempting ſmiles, while, under pleaſing looks, a ſad 
Infection, even the vitals taint. Like T7, they appear with a lovely 
buſh before; but, behind, are pill'd and ba{'d. It is but Meremraid-joy, 
that this frail world bequeaths us. 
| Turpiter atrum 
Deſmit in piſcem mulier formoſa ſuperne. 

——— That beauteows face in ſhow, 
Waves into. Tome ſad ſcurvy fiſþ below. 


fruition, than expeFation. Theſe Carnal contentments, that here we|. 
Joy in, areſhew'd us through a Proſpective Glaſs, which makes them | 


cares, the fears, the vexations and the vipilancies, which are as it | 


And 
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And that theſe Syblunaries have their greateſt freſhneſs plac'd in only | CENT-.IL] 
Hope, it is a conviction undeniable; that, upon enjoyment all our joys | WY 
do vaniſh. The pleaſare laſts not longer than we get it : and if it did | 
not leave a weft behind;yet,being ſo Heeting,itis not worth the leap- 
ing of our pulſe to meet it. | 
But, when again, we look at what is Spiritual : like thoſe that pra- 
iſe to beguile themſelves, we turn the Glaſles t'other end abour, and 
give a narrowing figure to all thoſe fair proportions that would pro-! 
poſe themſelves to our eye; we believe them leſs, and more remoted 
from us.Our Senſes do withus,as Philo Judews ſays,the Sun does deal 
with Heaven : It ſeals up the Globe of Heaven, and opens the Globe 
of Earth:So the Sexſe does obſcure things that are ſpiritual and hea- 
venly: but, reveals and augments what are terrene and temporal. The 
Sphere of ſpiritual things 1s higher than our Senſe can reach : but, as 
we mount, our Proſpect ſtill is nearer. Acquiri poteſt, eſtimari non 
poteſt;:Obtain'd it may be,but rightly valued,never.Who at firſt bluſh | 
(if Aumanity may be Judge, )would chooſe the Axſterities of a Regular 
and Conſcientious lifes Our Saviour at firſt,(by reaſon of the Tenorance 
and Infidelity of Man)gave his Church the power of Mzracles,tocon- 
vince men to the belict of finding a felicity in godlineſs. For albeit, it 
be moſt true, that ismemorably ſpoken by FEreas Sylvizs; that admit- 
ting Chriſtianity had not by our Saviour and his Apoſtles been confir- 
medby | moner du yet, it would 1n time have been taken up, and enter- 
tained and rooted in mens hearts for the _ honeſty and integrity of 
it:yet, by the but meanly wiſe and common ductionsof bemiſted Na- 
ture,it would have been no very powerful Oratory, to perſwade the - 
taking up of our Croſs to follow him. But, when men afterwards came 
to ſee,how in the lowneſs of diſgrace and poverty,and in the height | 
of pain and torment, Chriſtians became irradiated with Internal Joys; | 
then Proſelztes camein ſwarms,and by the Spirit were taught to wade 
over all thoſe ſhallows which I{landed that Country of felicity,in which 
the truly pious perſon dwells. A man that hath not experienced the 
Comtentments of Inneocentive Piety,the ſweetneſſes that drew the Sox! 
by the Influences of the Spirit,and the Raviſhings that ſometime from 
above do. {hoot abroad in the [ward Mar,will hardly believe there 
areſuch Oblectations that canbe hid in godlineſs.They are the Repre- 
ſentations of the Joys hereafter, which areſo high, that like God the | 
Author of them, we may ſooner apprehend them by Negatives, than 
Affirmitions.We may know what is not there;but,wenever can come 
to know what 1s there, till by a pleaſed fruition we can find them. 
| Let no manthen be diſcouraged with the pallidneſs of Piety at firſt, 
nor captivated with the ſeeming freſhneſs of Terrexity : both will 
change. And though we may be deceived in both; we ſhall be ſureto | 
be cheated but in one. 
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Of Buſineſs. 


Here are ſome men that have ſo great an averſion to Buſineſs, 
T that you may as ſoon perſwade a Cat into water, or an Ape to 
put his firgers into fire, as to get them to enter upon any thing that 
may prove trouble, or beget attendance. But theſe, for the moſt part, 
are perſons, that have paſs'd their youth undiſciplin'd,and have been 
bred up in that delicacy and tenderneſs, that they know no other 
Buſineſs but their Pleefores 3 and are impatient of any. thing that | 
looks but like a hindrance of that : yet, this in the end, does many 
times produce effects, that prove ungrateful and deſtructive. For 
hereby the management of affairs do often fall into inferiour hands, | 
that through Covetouſneſs and Ambition, and for want of kill, put 
all the wheels of Government out of order ; till they run both them- 
ſelves and the State into ruin. Like unpraGtiz'd and ignorant Apothe- 
caries, they do ſo diſproportion their Ingredients, that inftead of fa- 
ving Phyfic, they miniſter but diſeaſe and poyſon. There are ano- 
ther ſort of men quite contrary to theſe, whom cuſtom and quotidian 
practice has made ſo much in love with 47ez,that if they ance come 
to be put by their Imploymert, even life it ſelf ſeems tedious and an | 
irkſome thing ; and like a Spaniel ty'd up from his. hunting, they 
{leep away their time in ſadneſs and a melancholy. Certainly, as the | 
world is more beholden to men of Buſineſs, than to men of Pleaſure; 
ſo the men of Pleaſure muſt be content to be govern'd by thoſe of 
Impleyment. However they are contemned by the vanity of thoſe 
that look aſter nothing but Jollity : yet, the Regiment of the world 
is in their hands; and they are the men that give Laws to the ſenſual 
and voluptuous. Therefore, that man is but of the lower part of the 
world, that is not brought up to buſreſs and effairs. And, though 
there be, that may think it a little too ſerious for the capering bloud 
and ſprightly vigour of Youth : yet upon experience, they ſhall find 
it a more contentive life than z7dleneſs, or perpetual joviality. He that 
walks conſtantly in a ſmooth and level 'd path, ſhall be fooner tyr'd, 
than he that beats the riſing and deſcending ground. A calm at Sea 
is more troubleſome, than the gale that (wells the Waves. If a man 


with a Syth ſhould mow the empty Air, he ſooner would be weary 
than he that ſweats with toyl to cut the ſtanding —_— is the 


Salt of Life, that not only gives a grateful ſmack to it, bur it dries up 
thoſe crudities that would offend, preſerves from putrefaction, and 
drives off all thoſe blowing Flies, that without it, would corrupt it. 
And that this may appear more eaſie, there are requiſite to be had 

in Buſineſs, both Knowledge, Temper, and Time. 
Without a man knows what he goes about, he ſhall be ſubjed to 
go aſtray, or to loſe much time in finding out the right. And it 
| will 
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will be ſure to ſeem more tedious, than it would if he knew the CEN T.ll. 
Road. Ys | WI 
And it he want Temper, he ſhall be ſure not to want trouble.Even | 
all theStars are ſeen in anight,when there 1s a clear ſerenity; but tem-. 
peſts ariſing, darken all thesky, and take thoſe little guides of light | 
_ No ſtorm can ſhake the Edificeof that Mind that is built upon | 
the Baſe of Temperance. It placeth a man out of the reach of others, | 
but bringeth others to be within his own. Tis the temper of the Sword | 
that makes 1t keez to cut, and not be hackt by others ſtriking on it. 
'Tis the. Oyl that makes the joynt turn ſmooth, and opens the door 
without noiſe. Cz2ſer with a word appeas'd a daring Mutiny, by call- | 
ing of his Army Rozars, and not his Felow-ſonldiers. And with as | 
ſma]l a matter Pſ4-miticus lav'd the Saccage of a City. Cyrus had 
newly taken one of his, and the Souldiers in a hurry running up and | | 
down Pſamniticus with him,ask'd What was the matter*Cyrws anſ{wer'd; 
They deſtroy and plunder your City. Pſamniticus replyed, It js not now, 
Sir, mine, but yours. And upon that conſideration, they were pre- | 
4 ſently call'd off from the ſpoil. | 
b; The next 15 the aptly timing of affairs, for which there can be no | 
E particular precept, but it muſt be left to judgment to diſcern when the 
ſeaſon is proper. Men do not reap 1n ſeed-time,nor ſow in Harveſt. Phy- 
ſecians givenot Purges till they have prepared the hymours.The Smith 
may ſtrike in vain and tire his laboring arm, if firſt with fire his iron | 
benot molifi'd. Circumſtances are many times more than that which 
is the main,and thoſe muſt be left to be laid hold on,as they offer them- 
ſelves to occaſion. Men may fit their baits, andcaſttheir zets, and, as 
the Apoſtles, fiſh all night and catch nothing, if they take not the ſea- 
ſons when the ſ/oals do move upon thoſe Coaſts they trade in. And let 
a man be ſure to drive his Buleeſs, rather than let that drive him. | 
When a man is brought but onceto be xeceſſitated, he is then become 
a vaſcal to his affairs; they maſter him, that ſhould by him be com- 
manded. And like a blind man wanting fſeht for his way, he isled a-| 
bout by his Dog. Any thing poſted off till the laſt, like a Szowbal,rowls 
and gathers,and 1s by far a greater Giant than it was before it grew to 
Age. As Exhalations once condens'd and gather'd,they break notthen 
but with Thander. In the laſt Acts of Plays, the end of buſineſs com- 
monly is a huddle : The Scenes do then grow thick,and quick.and full. | 
As Rivers though they run ſmooth through lengthned Tracts of 
Earth;yet when they come near the Sea,they ſwel,and roar,and foam. | 
Buſineſs is like the Devil, it ever rageth moſt when the time it hath is 
| | ſhorteſt. And 'tis hard to ſay which of the two is worſe; Toonice a 
| Scrupuloſity,or clte too raſh a Confidence.He is as mad that thinks him- 
ſelf an Urinal, and will not tir at all for fear of cratking ; as hethat 
believes himſelf to be ſhot-free,and ſo will run among the hailof a bat- | 
tail, And ſurcly, it conduces infinitely to the eaſe of buſineſs, when | 
we have to deal with hozeſt and with uprieht men. Facile imperinmin | 
 bonos; The good and wile do make the Fwpire calie. Reaſon,and Right | 
| 
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give the ſooneſt I. All the intanglements that we meet withal, 
are by the Irrationabilities ariſing from our ſelves or others. With an 
honeſt man and wiſe, a buſineſs ſoon is ended, but with a Fool or 
Krave there is no concluſior, but never to begin. Though they ſeem 
tame beaſts, and may admit awhileto be plaid with; = on the ſudain, 
and when we think not on't, they will return to their natural decezt 
and Ferocity. *Tis not enough that the Sea is ſometime calm and 


—__ 


ſmooth, but we had need be ſure there be no Shelves nor Quick-ſands 


under that ſtill water. 
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LXVIIL 
Of Nobility. 


Homas Sarſannes being asked, what kind of Prelatc he thought 
FT Engenizs the 4th, would prove? Hisanſwer was : you may ea- 
fily gueſs at that, if you know but the ſtock he comes off: for ſuch as 
is his Family, ſucha Prizce ſhall-you find him. *Tis true, by his own 
virtues Or vices a man does often differ from his Progeritors. But uſual- 
ly through ſucceſlive generations the bloud does hold its TinQure. 
And ina Noble Family for the molt part the ſtream does ſtill hold No- 
ble.Which by wiſe States hath been ſometimes ſo preſumed upon, that 
they have ſet marks of Horoxr upon them; not only out of reſpect to 
their Anceſtors, but out of hope to find the Succeſlornot to degene- 
rate.]t was a Law among the Roxzars,that if there hapned contentions 
in their eleftions for the Conful ip, Thoſethat were deſcended of the 
Sylvians, Torquatians, and Fabritians, ſhould in the firſt place be pre- 
ferr'd. And we ſee it common among Princes, That offices of truſt,and 
places of command,are ſetled upon the Heirs of ſome deſerving Fami- 
lies, as a they will merit to keep what their Anceſtors at firſt 
by their meritdid acquire.Certainly,it 1s to be believ'd,that he which 
out of nothing,or a mean beginning,is the firſt founder of a Hoſe and 
Fortune, had ſomething in him beyond the Standard of an ordinary 
man. And 'tis likewiſe to be believ'd, that where the ſpirits are ſo by 
Virtue and Induſtry rarifi'd and refin'd; evenin the generation of po- 
ſterity they do tranſmit themſelves,and are propagated to ſucceeding 
Ages. Some Families are obſervable for peculiar eminences in the cur- 
rentof ſucceſſions. The Romans had nota Family of more merit than 
the Scipio's. Andit is not unworthy our obſerving, that even the firſt 
founders of that Family, were eminent for their piety to the Gods and 
their Parents.The firſt whereof, when his Father was blind, as his ſtaff, 
he was his Guide, and led him about in his way : from whence he 
took his Name. The next being a Child did every day in private ſet 
out ſome time for the Temple; And at 17 years of age brought off 
his wounded. Father encompaſs d by the Enemy. And indeed hethat 


1 


diſcharges his duty to theſe two, cannot but be exizert in all the reſt 
| / of 
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of his converſation. The foundation of Horonr and Greatneſs is laid | CEN T.IT 


practice of the contrary, puts a man out of favour with Natxres ge-| 
1i#s : and leaves him to be ravin'd upon,by all the Infes of hisown 
ſmall Appetites, as well as the greater ragings of his 7»texyperate paſſi- 
ons : They that are bred under the government of ſuch as are thus 
{ wiſe, have infinitely the advantage of a Plebejar Race. They are ſea-! 
ſon'd with the Maxims of Horoxr,and by their education lifted above: 
thoſe groſſer vapours that they are ſubjed to, that have their being in 
the lower Region of men.And if but one in an age ſteps up todothis, 
he leaves it as example;and puts poſterity in the way of continuing it. 
And notto ſpeak of the helps of Fortune which (unabus'd) are infi- 
nite. They are preſidented into Virtue and Hononr, and they are de- 
terr'd from poor and skulking conveyances,by the oricntneſs of that 
| Fame which their Fore-Fatkers left them: ſo that,doubtleſs,carth can- 
not preſent us any thing that 1s more glorzozs than antient Nobility, 
when it 15 1]luſtrated by the rays of Virtue. And though tobe a King in 
Virtue and Wiſdowr,is the brighteſt Jewel that ſparkles ina Regal Crown | 
(as Solomon's Wiſdomrenowned him more than his being Monarch of 
the whole twelve Tribes; )yet ſurely,asin a beautiful Body the temper 
and tranſcendency of the ſpirit 1s more grateful,ſo.is Virtue alſo more 
lufirows and ſhining in the ſtem of antient and emnobledbloud,thanin the} 
newneſs of a riling Hoxſe.Each may be marble in the Quarry where it 
lies,and not of that coarſe rag that common pits afford. But it muſt be 
art and induſtry, and the diligence of the laborious hand that gives it } 
gloſs and ſmoothneſs;before the ſtreaks and taking veinscan be diſcer- | 
ned init. If there werenot ſomething more than ordinary that lay 
coucht in this bed of Hoxoxr,lure Nature never would ſo have framed 
the mind of Man, asto have planted initan appetitionof it in gene- 
rous andenlarged Souls. Alexander would needs derive from Jupiter; | 
the Romans from Hercules, from Venxs, from Fes, and the like.:And 
how many Nations have thought it their hozonr to draw their Deſ- 
cents from the Trojans2as 1t was an honour to be a Gr4ciaz,where vir- 
tue and the arts were learned:ſo it was held a ſtain,and he was brand- 
{ed with the name of a Barbarian, that was of another Nation. It was} 
| objeted to Artiſthenes as a diſgrace, that but his Mother was a Phry-] 
| giar 5 had henot well wiped it off, by replying, that Phrygia was the 

Mother of the Gods. But however itbe, it is Virtue and true Nobleneſs 
that is the Crown of Hononr.It enamels and enchaſeth what is Gold, and | | 
/it guilds what isnot,thatit makesit like it. They that are of the higheſt} 
| averit in themſelves, theleaſtinfiſt upontheir Azceſtry : for they well | - 
{know Aliens laudat, qui genus jaFat ſuinr, Who boaſts his Stock,com- 
| mends but what'sanothers.Thebeſt uſe they can makeof glorious A-| 
| &ions by them well atchiev'd, 1s to endeavour that they may outgo 

{them.Or at Icaſt to beware, they darken not,by their own declination, 

[the ſplendor that they liv'd in. The beſt way to keep their Anceſtors 

great actsin memory, is to refreſh them with new ones of their _ 
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in obedience and reſpect to theſe:But the negled thereof,or the lewd | WY | 
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Andlet them be ſure to remember,they grew up to that brightneſs by 
degrees. Even fire it ſelf, the quickeſt of the Elements,muſt be kindled 
and blown up by degrees, before it ſhines it ſelf intoa flame: when it 
breaks out on a ſudain,it is uſually both ominous and harmful. The Sun 
does riſe inſenſibly to his Meridian glory,but the very light of lightning 
burns.He that at the firſt leap jumps into the height of all his Azceſtors, 
| had need be ſtrong and well winded ; leſt he loſe his Race before he 
| gets to the polt.He leaves himſelf no room tor caſual accidents,nor can 
hegive a looſe,if he be put to ſtrein in his Race.Of the twoit is better 
to bethe Fool of the Family, thantheUnthriftt. Another Generation 
may prove wiſe: but the R7otoxs and indiſcreetly prodigal.after he hath 
waſted all the fruit, he digs up the Tree by the root, that it can hearno 
more. Andinſtcad of hoped applauſe, he departs the world with in- 
famy.,and dwells among the cures of-polterity. A degenerate Son of a 
Noble Family, is a worm at the Root,that would make a Forras angry; 
for it takes away the ſhade from all that ſhall come after. A Sperd- 
thrift, like an Earthquake, does ſhake the houſe ſo long, that at laſt it 
either falls in pieces, or is ſwallowed up in Rize.He piſſes on his Fa- 
thers Honourable afbes, that by his Vices makes them ſtir, and ruffles 
them in his Urn.In ſtead of warming Suns, they are the bearded comets 
of a houſe, that threaten nothing but portentous horrors. And when 
they have nothing of their own, but their Fore-fathers merits, they 
ſubſiſt but like to Felozs,by the proteCtion of that Altar,from whence 
if pull'd,they fall to death and ſame. Who would not rather have died 
over all thoſe deaths that Tyrants have invented ; than being the 
Son of the elder Scipio appear a Candidate fo belmeared with vice, as 
to be fin'd by the Cenſors,to be turn'd out of the Sexate,and havethe 
Signet(with the head of his Glorious Father graven on't )torn from off 
his finger?Or as Quintus Fabius Maximns,for his horrid Luxury tobe 
forbidden by the Pretor,for medling with his Fathers goods,and not 
one.in all Rowes City to be ſorry for it? He is not like to be preva- 
lent in Battail,that without his own ſtout fighting,thinks it is enough 
for him, to be covered with the ſhields of his Anceſtors. 
Dnis enim Generoſum dixerit hunc, qui 

Indignus genere & preclaro nomine tantum 

Tnſignis * Nanum cujuſdam Atlanta vocamus 3 

fEthiopenr, cygnum 3 parvam extortamque puel/am 

Europen : canibus pigris ſcabieque vetuſta 

Levibus, & ſicce lambentibus ora lucerne, 

Nomen erit Pardus, Tygris, Leo, (i quid adbuc eſt 

©nuod fremit in terris violentins. | Ergo cavebis 

Et metues, ne tu ſis Creticus aut Camerins. 

Who'l count him Noble that unworthy lives 

Of his great ſtock ; and by that only thrives? 

We may as well ſome dwarf an Atlas call; 

A Moor, a Swan; ſome low crook'd Girl, the tall 

Enropa; "Tis but as we names beſtow 

Of Leopard, Tyger, Lion, or what now, 3 
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. *'$ more fierce.on earth; tomangy:Curs, thatlick ''; / 
The naſty nozel of ſome Canidleſtick,? 7 fk 

Beware and fear, then, leſt thou prove in fine, 

A Cretian falſe,' or prophane Camerine. 
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. Cy [i,CO(GGEIAHLY] 
Of three things to be conſidered in Men. bl 
.T N every man that we meet with,there be three things thatincounter | 
|| our Conſideration. The Mind, the Behaviour, and the Perſon.” As | 
a beauty in any of theſe, commends the party to ourliking;ſo a blevrzſb 
in any of theſe,ſticks ſome diſgrace on the unhappy owner. The moſt 
beautiful and the molt laſting of theſe, is that which: to the'ege is not 
viſivle; and, though it take not that. ſezſez yet, it caſts abroad ſuch 
Rays, as draw out the love and liking of thoſe, that.come to find the 
goodneſs, or the parts, that itis furniſht with. How grateful does'the 
ingenuity of ſome men make them? "Tis a wealth by which they live 3 
and many times having none of their own,they are,for the handſome: 
xeſs of their diſpoſition, taken into a partnerſhip of Empire,with thoſe 
that have abundance. Such was Ariſtippns, _ at firſt forc'd to read 
Philoſophy to get a living, by the gratefulneſs of -his wit and parts, 
grew high in the favour of Dionyſms ; And when he had been ſhip- 
wrackt at Sea,and caſt upon Rhodes;it got him ſuch friends there;that 
when all his Companions return'd, he was tempted by the favour of 
the Citizens to ſtay from his own Country among ſtrangers; with 
whom he had no Intereſt, but what his parts had wonhim. You may 
take him in the Character that Horace hath left of him, ' \' 
Omnis Ariſtippunz decuit Status, &* Color, & Res. 
In all the wiles of Fortune he was lovely. | 
Surely, 'tis the Nobleſt wealth, and with moſt eaſe is carried every 
where. Tis kept without a forein Guard, and isof preſent uſe where- 
ſoe're a manisthrown. Like the Philoſophers ſtone, it creates a man | 


| ful Coin, and is ſuch as cannot be loſt without our health or being: 


like 3 nay, with mean capacities, it does a great deal more; for, it| 
faits to their #7ind,and is more obvious to their ſenſes,that ſee no deeper | 
than-the grounds of Corporal Beanty, and the emarations of a pleaſing | 
AſpeF. Yet, certainly, *tis a form that pleaſethall, as well the wiſe | 
in 2vind, as the weakin apprehenſion. Xenophon was of more than or- 

dinary lovelineſs ; and being a youth, by chance was met by Socrates 
ina narrow Ally at Athens; Socrates hiking his Tjpee, held out his 
ſtaff to ſtop him in his way, and queſtion'd him, Where ſach ane ſuch 


he ask'd him, if he knew, where mer were made better 2 Fo this he 
ſaid, He conld not tel}. Then ſays Socrates, Go with me; and Iwill 
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gold, that had none of his own. It turns the coarſer Metal intoufe- | 


And truly, the beanty and comilineſs of the body, doesoft-times do the | 


Merchandizes were ſold £ which Xenophon preſently told him : Then} | 
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J0u.Upon this-he became his Scholar,and afterward grew a Favorite 
to Cyrus, and for Arts and Atis, Teftins rhemory famous toeven this 
very day. ren 2965613 3H5 44 ak 551 

| The [A 1s a handſome Bebaujanr. © He that demeans himſelf web is 
ever »ſher'din by a friend, that recommends him to the Company that 
knew him not. Tis not difficult by the behavioxr to gueſs at the Man. 


| This is a motive Bearty, which waits upon the whole body,as the other 


does upon the fore and complexion. Sapienti viro inceſſus modeſtior con- 
verit. A ſober Garb becomes the wiſer man.The Emperor Trajan was 
ſo winning this way, That his friends would have thought it roo 
much,had be not ſatisfied with this Anſwer : That he deſired to be ſuch 
a Prince to others,as he deſired another Prince ſhould be to him if he were 
4 SubjeF. There 1s'2 grace waits upon a noble nreer, that exattsa liking, 
if not a love from all that do behold it. The grave and civil perſons 
flock'd about Livie at the Theater, while J=l7a,like the ſieve, by her 
ridling up and down, had ſhak'd up all the chaffy ware about her. 

Astheſe, being we/complexioned, procure favour,andlet us into mens 
affections; ſo aſtainin any of them, ſets us like the Ow! among Birds;if 
there be bur light, weſhall be ſureto be chatter'd at, or ſtruck at. A 
min# that's filld with 7gorance, or the perverſeeſs of a froward diſpoſi- 
tion, hath many exemies and no friends. As upon the Sea ina ſtorm, 
men may look witHout horror at a diſtance, but never will covet to 
come-uponit; where, if we eſcape drowning,we cannot being fright- 
ed and wet. He that is of a bad diſpoſition, wants nothing of being a 
Tyrant, but Power ;'and wants not wil, but means to do miſchief. 

He that is a Clown in behaviour, tells people, That it flows from a rude 
mind. Diogenes, though he had wit,by his cxrriſhneſs got him the name 
of Doe; andcoming once toa Feaſt, the Company call 'd him ſo, and 
threw him bones : And, to make good the appellation that they {til'd 
him with, as they fat atthe Table, like a Dog, he piſt on their backs. 
The Vices that we harbour inwardly, -are divulg'd by our outward 
faſhion. Ex minimis poteris cognoſcere impudicun; & inceſſus oſtendit,ch» 
manus mota,&- interdum Reſponſum,@ relatus ad caput digitus,& flexus 
oculorum. Improbum & inſanun riſus, vultus, habituſq; demonſirat. Even 
petty things the wanton do diſcover,the gate,the motionof the hand, 
ſotaetimesthe anſwer, holding up the finger tothe head, or the very 
caſt of the eyes does do it. Laughter, the Countenance, or the habit 
diſcovers tousthe wicked and the wild. And though ſometimes, un- 
der att unpleafing AſpeCt, the goodneſs of a well-diſciplin'd infide 
may be cover'd;yet,uſually,the deform'd areEnvious and Diſdaining; 
and they had need excelothers in the mind,being mulded by Nature 
with acorporal deformity./#ſop,with all the Morality of his handſom 
Fables, could not wipe off this coarſheſsof his outfide; which doubt- 
leſs,as a chain, held him ever in the condition of a ſlave who elſe by 
the fublimity of his Fancy might have mounted to higher preferment. | 


can cover and adorn that -i#d, which naturally was 7/. It is the Rea- 


_ Thebeſt remedies for theſe are Divinity, Morality, Phyſic. Religion 


ſon 
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| | tions, the Irgreſſes,and the Egr eſſes,an 
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man; and, comprehending the univerſal duty of man, as toGod,: the 
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ſon of a Deity, which,doubtleſs,cando more than all thatis infus'd from 


World, and himſelf,irmuſt needs excel inthis,all that canbe gained from 


man. They that are truly acted from the inſpirationsof Heaven, have | 
all that can be got from below, with. the excellencies of what is above. : 
Though to mend our Coxverſatior, Philoſophy can go far, as So- 
crates did confeſs to Zopirxs,when he taxed him of ſeveral Vices; yet 
its effects are allowable rather in outward Morality, than in the 7n- 
m_ intcgrities of the ſoul. And certainly, when that is prevalent 
within, the outward demeanor 1s both acquired and directed by it. 
A wiſe man ought not in his carriage to.commit a Soleciſm againſt 
Wiſdom. For there may be many outward geſtures that are not in 
themſclves unlawful; yet, highly are undecent.It was obſerved by the 
Jews, that, cum digito loquitur ſtultws; the pointing finger enſigns out a 
tool, though the hand may direct to the text, yet it dwells but n a 
blank margent. It was one of Solons Adagies, In via non properandum; 
To runupona Journey, lis either neceſlity or folly. And the Cringes of | 
ſome are {uch, as one would take them to be Dancers or Tumblers, ra- | 
ther than perſons of ſtay'd and ſober Callings.Men are like Wine,not 
good before the lees of Clowniſhnels be ſetled;nor when 'tis too win- 
dy, and will fly out of the Bottle; nor when 'tis too auſtere and ſowre 
to be taſted.In a midling clarity and quickneſs it is beſt: And ſoisman 
In his carriage and comportment, when he 1s neither dxl/ nor vapouring, 
nor too tart and ſevere 1n his way. He that can preſerve himſelf in this 
temper,ſhall preſerve his bodyin health the better;and ſo corre the in- 
conveniences that may by want of that render him leſs grateful to the 
company. As 'tis not neceſſary for every man to be a DoQtor in theſe 
Arts : So it will be convenient, he have ſo much of them as may not 
only keep him from contempt, but procure him approbation abroad. 


— "LAS ——C 


L X X. | 
Of Dancing. ; 

Oubtleſs, 1t was out of the jo/ity of Nature,that the Art of this 
was firſt invented and taken up among men.Bate but the Fiddle; 
the Colts,the Calves,and the Lambs of the field, do the ſame.So that the 
thing in it ſelf ſeems to me to be atural and innocent, begot and born at 
firſt out of the ſprightly and innocuous Ativity and Rarefication of 
the bloud and ſpirits, excited by the youthful heat that flows and 
flowers within the ſwelling Veins. We need therefore the leſs woh- 
der, that ſome of the Ancient Greciars ſhould ſo much extol it, deri- 
ving it not only from the Amenity and Floridaeſs of the warm and 
ſpirited blond; but, deducing it from heavez it ſelf, as being praQtiz'd 
there by the Stars,the on AſpeFs _ Revolu- 
the likezmaking ſucha Harmo- | 


2y and Concent, as there ſeems a welk-ordered dance amongſt them. 
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RESOLVES. 
And weſhall find it not only pradtiz'd by the Generality of almoſt 
all the Nations-of the Earth ; but by many of them, and thoſe the 
moſt Generous and Civiliz'd, brought into the Solemnitics of thor 
Religion: As the Phrygians had their Corybantes. The Cretians, their 


Caretes dancirig in Armour. In Delos, nothing ſacred ſcarce e're done 
without it. The Indian Brachmans, morning and evening dancing, 


| did adore the Sun. The /Eeyptians, FEthiopians, the ruder Scythian. 


and the learneder Greek, ſcarce entred upon any thing that ſolemn 
was, without it. 'The Romans had their Sali, their dozen of Prieſts 
to Mars; who in py'd Coats, with Swords by their ſides, a Javelin 
in one hand, and a Shield in the other, danc'dabout the City. Socra- 
tes, that was own'd to be the wiſeſt among all the Greeks, diſdain'd 
-notin his Age to learn to Daxce, and afterto commend the Exerciſe. 
And Senecatells us of the Meritorious Sc7pio,that he was not aſhamed, 
ut antiqui illi viri ſolebant,inter lnſum,&- feſta tempora,virilen in modum 
iripudiare, as the Antients then had wont, at Plays and Solemn Feſti- 
vals,in a manly wiſe to tripitup anddown.Evenamong theFews, where 


fore the Ark: his pious zeal, tranſporting him to this corporal exul- 


as all that we read of, 1n the fight and view of both ſexes. 

When the Prophet Jeremiah, foretold the return of the Jews from 
captivity, Jer. 31.and begins to reckon up the joys that ſhould enſue; 
Among the reſt,hetells them,TheVirgins ſhall rejoyce in the Dance : the 
Latin hath it 7 Choro ; and doubtleſs,that did oftentimes conſiſt both 
of men and women together ; as well as Virgins comprehend-both 


being ſerved by itz nor would Solomer have told us, There 3s a time 
to dance, as well as there 3s to mourn. $0 that 'tisnot the matter and the 
thing that is condemned, but the manner and corrupt abuſe.l find not 
that Salyſt twitted Sempronia,meerly for her dancing 3 but, for doing it 
more artificially than an honeſt woman needed: And 'tis for this that 
Gabinizs and Celixs too, are reproached. Cato,I know,accuſed Lucixs 
Murgna,for dancing in Aſfazand Cicero,that undertook to defendhim, 
ſaid, He durſt not maintain it to be well done, in reſpe& of the cir- 
curmftances : but, ſure he was, he did not do it conſtantly ; as if the 


| ufing of it but ſometimes, were a kind of juſtification. And in this 
Tenſe was his faying, Nemo ſaltat ſobrizs, The ſober man does ſeldom 
' Ta&'mn capers 3 taking it to be allowed dottrine, That Aliquando dulce 
' Teſt 74ſanire'in loco; *T1s pleafant to befrolic in ſeaſon. 


* Lrtdovitas Vives tells usof ſome Aſearrs, that coming into Spair, and 


| [ſcemg the people dance, did run away aftrighted ; as thinking them 


poſſeſt with'fome ill ſpirit, or ele that they were out of their wits. 
| And 


the Oracles of God wereextant, we find ituſed among the Ritesand 
[Exerciſes oftheir Religion, and upon occaſtons of extraordinary Joy. 
Miriant led the Maids their dance, with-her Timbrel in her hand. | 
Jephta's daughter'met her Father witha dance. And David did it be- | 


ſexes. And if Dancing were unlawtul, neither would God allow of 


_ 


tation. *Tis like, he dazced alone ; elſe Michal would have laugh'd at | 
-| more than him. But yet, if it were not mixt, it was next it; being 


. 
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And indeed one would think there were ſome Sorcery in it, that the 
tickling of a Sheeps-gut with Hair and alittle Roſen, ſhould make a 
wiſe man leap up and down like mad. Nor did the wiſe Alphonſwe | 
deem that woman leſs, whom he ſaw ſo wildly dancing, that he con- 
cluded, Surely, 'twould not be Jong before that Sibyl would declare! 
her Oracle; though he himſelf alittle after, with the Emperour Fre-| 
deric , and his Empreſs, was content to make one at the ſport. To 
dance too exquilitely is (o laborious a yanity, that a man would be 
aſhamed to let any body ſee, by his dexterity in it, that he hath ſpent: 
ſo much time in learning fuch a trifle. And to be totally ignorant of 
it, and of the garb and comportment that by learning it, 1s learn'd ;, 
ſhews a man either Stoical, or but weanly bred, and not irur'd to. 
converſation. The beſt 1s a kind of careleſneſs, as1f 'twere rather zatu- 
ral motion, than curious and artificial pradiſmg. - 

That there have been ſeveral offences occaſioned by it, isnot tome 
an Argument againſt it, in itſelf. Even at Sermons, I have read, that 
ſcenes of Iuſt have beenlay'd. I would not patronizeit for theleaſt 
offence that 1s 1n it. But if it conduces to the bettering of Behaviour, 
and the handſome Carriage of a mans perſon among ſtrangers ; if it 
be for a harmleſs Exerciſe, for a Recreation meerly; or to expreſs 
inoffenſively a juſtifiable joy ; I ſee not why it ſhould be condemn'd. 
It is good for a man ſo to Daxce, as not to put his friends, that ſhall 
| behold him, out of countenance z or, that he need be aſhamed, if his 
enemy ſhould ſtand by. Some men have an averſjzeſs to it, and theſe 
|it ſeldom becomes. 
| Frederic the Third, us'd often to ſay, He had rather be fick of a 
Fever, than endeavour to Daxce. And moſt Martial men are rather for 
the Drum and Trumpet,than the Lute and Viol.If it were abſolutely 
ill in it ſelf,or if the ill that ſeems to adhere, were 1n it ſelf infeparable 
from it; It were better all were gone, than for the greateſt pleaſure to 
keep the leaſt of miſchief. But I cannotthink that all muſt ſin, 1f they 
come but once to humour an Inſtrument;or,that there cannot be dar- 
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cing withouta dangerto Chaſltity.I had racher hold with Ariſtippes 3 
In Liberi patris ſacris : 
Mens, que pudica eſt, neſcit corrumpier. 
——- The truly modeſt Will, 
In Bacchxs Orgies can be modeſt (till. 

And albeit ſome ofthe Fathers have declaimed high againſtthisRe- 
 creationzyet,l takeit tobe,as it was rudelyandlaſciviouſlly uſed by the 
; Vulgar, and with the infective Pagans of thoſe times, But ſurely,as fo- 
| lemn Entertainments are among great perſons ; and, meetingsof Love 


OS 


| and Friendſhip among perſonsof Quality;There is nothing more Mo- 
; deſt, more Decent, or more Civil. Whereeven.theleaſt inclination to 
| wantonneſs is held a mark ofRudeneſs. And having ſomany eyes upon 
'them,any Place, or Time, indeed, were fitter for ſuch purpoſes, than | 


; theſe. To conclude upon this Theme,[ take it to belike Uſury; ſome- | 


thing difficult to be keptin the mean; eaſie to belet into exceſs: and 


{almoſt by all Nations at once decryed and pradiſed. _ { HR 


1 


g 


| 
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Of the Folly of Sin. 


T was the Fool that ſaid,There 3s »o God;for certainly,no Wiſe nan 
| [ ever thought it. And yet, the Fool had ſo much wit,asnot to prete 


(er't : It was but in his heart he ſaid it: JIrpudence was not ſo great, 


nor Inward ConviFion fo ſtrong, as that he could with Confidence de- 
clare it by his Toygxe. Nor did he ſeriouſly think it in his heart : ſo 
that.it proceeded no further, than a bare and lazy wiſh, becauſe he 
would be glad it were ſo. But, doubtleſs, he could no more believe 
there was no Soulof this vaſt World, than that there was no ſpirit to 
actuate his body: Or, that a Watch could tell us Time, and motion all 
its Wheels, without a Spring or Balance. If we believe and ſee, That 
the Mind with caſe, with pleaſure, and without trouble, diſpoſesand 
commands every motion, and member ; every Muſcle, and Nerve; 
every reſerve, and poſture of our Corporal Frame : we may as well 
conceive, that Infinite and Incomprehenſible Spirit, may as eaſily diſ- 
poſe and order every particle and accident of this Great and Circum- 

erential World. And then, it cannot but follow, That this Great Soul 
of All, uſtbe T»finitely Wiſe, Infinitely Juſt, Ommnipotent and Ommiſcient, 
with all thoſe other glorious Attributes that go to the making up of 
God, andif God be, and be thus,as Senſe and Reaſon by Demonſtrati- 
on makes evident; Canthere be any yore follyin the world, than 
to incur the arger of this Almighty and Al-wiſe God; Six is ſo purely 
Folly,that it is in the main, aſſuredly, never leſs than an Averſion from 
true Wiſdom.S7canno more be without Foly,than fire without drj- 
reſs,or water without moiſture. Tis Folly that opens the door,and lets 
it into the heart; that hugs it, and retains it there,as the Kidney does 
the Stone, till it eats and grates out that which gave it birth and breed- 
ing. It was well faid of Stobews, Malorum omninm Stultitia eſt Mater. 
Of all that's 11], 'tis fo/{y 1s the Mother. 

When a Man is under a Prince that he knows is exaGtin his Juice, 
will he be ſounwiſe as before his face to violate his moſt equal £ 
Sin is ſo deeply a folly, that it ſets a man againſt himſelf, and tranſ- 
ports him clean contrary to his true and proper Intereſt. If there be 
any man more Fool than the wicked, let him take the G:zgling Scepter, + 
and the þy'd Coat, if he can. Even Nature teaches all things a ſelf-pre- 
ſervation, But the ſirrner is more brutifh than the Beaſt of the field. He 
deſtroys himſelf, and locks his own legs in the ſtocks, Suppoſe a man 
raiſed by a Noble Prince,from the poverty and ſubjeCtion of a Cottage, 


. to the plenty and command of a Province,and withal hath promiſe of 


a glorious Crown hereafter: One would think it were this mans Irrtereſt 
to heronr and obſerve this Prince,to betrue and faithful to him, to have 
[no compliance with his Ezemres, not tolet them have any thing of his 
ſervice or attendance. And would not all the world condemn him for 
a Foolthat ſhould for trifles anger him? That ſhould play with Boys, 
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converſe with Beggars,conſort with Thievesand Traitors,great offen-| CE NT:I 
-ders, and all the looſer ſort of the (illy-and the baſe; and not contenr. A ed 
alone with this; .. would be ſure to frolicit with his Przzces grandeſt}' * F 
Exemy,and be ready toobey him in all thathe ſhould command?Yet, 
this is the caſe of every one that is wicked. Tt was among the ſimple 
ones that Solomon law the young mai: as a fool going to the corretFon of 
the flocks, through his i7continence. Tis the fool that utters ſanders, 
'tis the fool that ſports 1n- miſchief; 'tis the fool that rages and 13 confi- | 
dent, 'tis the fool that deſpiſeth inſtru@;02, though froma fathers love ; 
'tis the fools hp thatenters into contention, tis the foo] rhat will be med- 
ling, 'tis the fool that holds his hands in ſloth; 'tisthe fool that —_— 
in his own frail heart, tis the foo/that makes a azock at ſin. And the Pro- | 
pher Jeremy will tell us, He that gets wealth wrongfully, though he may 
run well,at his end he ſhall be a Fool:Nor indeedis1t the want of parts, | 
or an inability-of Nature,that ſo much undoes a man,as the turpitude 
and ſtain of F.Even a Fool and an Innocent may be ſometime of ſimi- 
lary ſenſe. And we read not, that a man ſhall be plagued for a fool by 
the defe& of ordinary comprehenſion. But the Pſalmiſt will tell us, 
That fools, becauſe of their Tranſgreſſion and Iniquities,are afflited.And 
queſtionleſs, there is a great deal of reaſon for this. A man is not con- 
demned for being a natural Imnocert ; 1t is not ever his fault: The 
children that our Saviour received, werefuch. But 'tis the ſor, that 
 |expoſes us to puriſhment. 'All the ſufferings 1n the world, are not in 
themſelves ſoz4, as is the — Theſe a man may indure, and 
preſerve his own uprightneſs,and be endeared to his Maker for them. 
But, fi: does make us cx/pable. We break Gods bleſſed Law, and ſo| 
by gxilt grow foul, and becomeabhorr'd before him ; ſo that all the 
pretended pol/utions of natural things,are not like the ſtain of a willing 
and a knowing (ir. Therefore rarely ſpoke the excellent and admired 
Seneca, Licet ſcirem homines ignoraturos, &* Deun ignoſciturum,tamen | 
peccare nollen,ob peccati tarpitudinem, Though I were ſare menſhould 
never know it, and that God would certainly pardon it; yet,I would | » 
not commit a f/z for the fonlneſs and difbonefty of the ſeit ſelf; This 
therefore being the only thing that in all the world weſhould ſtriveto | | 
avoid, Can there be a more furious madneſs, a blacker phrenſie, a 
| deeper ſimplicity, or amore leaden ſtupidity, than toruſh our ſelves | = | 
into this Pool of putrefaFion 2 For it not only drenches us in the Le- 
' | thean Lake, butit rowls us into the Sea of offences, and debilitates us 
in the progreſs of good. If we would be m—_ towards Heaven,like 
|a chain about a Priſonersleg, our own ſad guilt does twitch us back; | 
and keeps us ſtill in ſavery.As creatures,that are odious to humanity, 
hide themſelvesin the blackneſs of the night, that neither the Sun nor 
other Creatures may look upon their deformity: Soitis with the de- 
praved ſinzer,that is too foul for this /ight.Yet,fins being the works of | 
darkneſs, we prefer the mconſolable darkzeſs before the pleaſure of 
the briehteft Ray. Asin Ger. 15. when Abrahani fell aſleep, an horror | 
” great darkneſs tellupon him: fo, when we ate invigilant, and =_ | 
ak I | E 
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leſs of our ſelves, the blinding darkyeſs of our ſors ſurprizeth us. 
Tell me; if in all the:ſhop of Natwre,.a greater Fool can be found, 
than he that having a Friend and Father,that loves and will not leave 
him, till he hath fix'd him in Eternal Happineſs: 'yet, will giddy, 
wilfully, ignorantly, and wantonly, run from him to.crouth;. and 
creep,and become a {lave to him, that he knows.will uſe him with all 
the Inſultation of Tyranny and Torment that Vengeance cartinvent? 
Nor is this in the groſs, but in cach particular offence. Are not men 
out of their wits, that will play away Eſtates of Plenty, when after 
they muſt live to ſtarve? That by their Luſt and Laſciviouſneſs, will 
make themſelves Lazars and Cripples?. That by their Ambition, be- 
get themſelves trouble and ruine? That by their Coverouſneſs; pur- 
chaſe contempt and curſes,and enjoy nothing themſelves,but greater 
fear and guilt?That by their raſh Anger,throw themſelves intoquar- 
rels and deſtruction 2 That by Drunkenneſs make themſelves Sots ? 
and get Vizards inſtead of Faces? That by their Riot and Gluttony, 
ſend all their Riches down the Common-Sewenr and at laſt,as Lucul- 
Izs,grown ſtupid,they muſt live under the Tutelage of another!Can 
a Child be ſimpler, when it 1s dandled into any thing we mind to put 
upon it? or for a Gaud or Rattle'be made to part with all that canbe 
of benefit toit ?.Does not the ſzzzer do worſe and fooliſher, when for a 
toy, a concelt, a licoriſh deſire, an humor or fancy, he ſhall diſmiſs 
himſelf of Felicity, and all thoſe ſaving Graces that can render him | 
happy for ever? Are we notcontent to be entic'd and gull'd (like 
Children ſtolnby Spirits ) with pretended kindneſs-and painted Bau- 
bles, till we be put under Hatches, and carried as eternal Exiles from 
our Native Country, Heaven,to lead the life of ſlaves in ſhackles un- | 
der Tyranny? When Lyſmmachus1n Thracia, had delivered up himſelf 
and his Army to Domitiantor want of water 3 and, after a draught, 
conſidered what he had done:He then doesto the Gods exclaim, That 
he ſhould be ſo mad, for the pleaſure of a diſh of water to turn him- 
{elf outof Kingſhip into a Slave. We traffique gold for durt,when we 
purchaſe ought by ſiz:7i7g. Let a man benever ſo great a Politician, 

et, if he be a ſinner, he will appear tobe ſimple at laſt. And though 
he may think, by injury to gain upon others; yet, let him remember, 
That no man can do an injury to another, but withal, he does injure 
himſelf; and fo, though he thinks to ſhew himſelf of a deeper reach, 
and a higher ſtandard of wit than his neighbour; yet, inthe end, he 
will come forth a fool. 


—_——. 
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TREEED 3 4 qe 
That the Mind only makes Content. 


E ſee it is neither eaſe, nor labour, nor wealth, nor want, that 

ſeats a man in either Pleaſure or Diſcontent. Some men 

with /;berty, leiſure, plenty, and reſt, have leſs ſatisfaion than thoſe 
| that 


—— 
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that toil in ſweating pairs and labour. And others even in pleaſure; CEnT.II. 
do that, which would wear out all the happineſs of him that is not | LWNy 
that way affe&ted. Repoſe to an ative rind is a tedious and an | | 
irkſome thing. And therefore to him that hath not buſineſs, Play | | 
is taken up inſtead on'tz and even that, after a little time, does tire! | 
as much as buſineſs; and, in the ſeque), uſually galleth more. We; | 
ſee in thoſe that have plenty to leaſe themſelves 1n all they can ima- | | 
gine; that by their wealth may make Summer and Winter at will, and | 
that ſeem to others to command all the walks in Paradiſe, and the! 
Birds to warble what they ſhall but bid them ; yet, this high ſh3ze, * 
but makes them nice and wanton, that for want of other divertiſe- 
ments, they quarrel with their own ſelicity, and ſtrangle by their cu- ! 
riouſneſs even all that Providence intended ſhould be pleaſing : As, 
full and queaſie ſtomachs do often coy at that, which the hungry | 
would accept of for delicious. When Apicizs found one hundred 
{thouſand Seſterties was all at laſt was left him, with ſhame, inſcorn, 
he quaft his poyſon'd draught, and dy'd. | 
- - Quid enim majore cachinno 
Excipitur Populi, quam panper Apicins 2 
For, what can People jeer at mote, 
Than oneto hear, Apicizs is grown poor ? { 
Even Content turns to vexatiozr, and we are weary with having ; 
nothing to weary us. All the winds in the Compals, cannot blow 
one gale that ſome men ſhall be pleas'd with. A froward mind! | 
makes all the Muſes, faries ; like bodies over-fat; they are bur-' | 
then'd with their own lov'd load. Nor can men ſo attempered, iz- | | 
joy themſelves in all the ſzziles of Fortune. The Lilly ſeems too | 
pale, and the Roſes ſmell is fulſom. Some men are ſo caſt together | | 
of Jealouſie, Envy, Pride, and Choler, that, like ſavage Beaſts, they ; 
are ready to tear, not only thoſe that ſeek to tye them up ; but. 
ſuch as looſe their chains, and bring them food to live with. Tell 
them what is diſtaſiful, or tell them what is pleaſing, they ſhall carp. 
at both alike. As kindling Charcole, they ſhall throw out ſparks, | 
and crackle, though you ſhall not blow them. Contradid them, 
they ſhall tit ; fay as they, they ſhall bart and ſrarl. As Waſps, 
diſturb'd, or let alone, they buzze, and angry make a noiſe about 
ou : Being of a mice and tender ſpirit; nor heat, nor cold, can 
indured by them. As Arrows, whoſe feathers are not even ſet; 
draw them never ſo home, and ſhoot them from what Bow you 
will, they ſhall never fly to the right mark. Their own Tk ms 
make but a milder and more terrene He/. What a pitiful little peek 
took Haman from all his cortext? On the other ſide, where the 
Mind does incline, and is pleas'd to _ the ſmooth Aﬀe@ions ; | 
all things ſeem to have a ſerene aſpet. As through a Strangno the 
| Air is all delightful, and all the colours that do enrich the Rainbow, 
make it beautiful. Do we not even with wonder often ſee, how 
there are many that take pleaſure in toil ? - can out-riſe the Sun! | 
| S _ | 
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out-watch the Moon, and out-run the fields wild Beaſt. Meerly 
out of fancy and deleQation, they can find out zrirth, in Vocife- 
ration; and Muſic, in the barking of Dogs; and be content to be 
led about the Earth, over hedges and through {Joughs, by the win- 
dings and the ſhifts of a poor atirighted Vermine : yet, after all, 
come off, as Meſſalina from her wantonneſs, tyr'd, and not fatif- 
fied with all that the Brutes can do. But were a man 1njoynd to 
this, that did not like it, how tedious, and how puniſhable to 1m 
would it prove? Since n it ſelf it differs not from riding poſt ; or, 
putting a wiſe man from following and humourtng the motions of a 
child, or ſimple animal. Let no man therefore wonder at the fe- 
veral Contentments of men : For, unleſs the defires of men be boun- 
ded with Prudence and Moderation, the Appetite of the Mindis 
various, as the Palate of the Body, for which no man can give a 
reaſon. As he is like to be moſt at eaſe in his Journey, that likes 
the pace of the Beaſt he rides on : So is he that can bring his Mind 
to approve of that condition God hath ſet him in. And ſince the 
Mind alone is judge of pleaſure, 'tis not what others apprehend; but 
what the party fancies to himſelf, that ſatisfies. 


Ee ee 


L X XIII. 
Of Ceremonies. 


Mong all the varieties that liberal Nature does beſtow upon us ; 
How few things arethere, that we take and do make uſe of, as 
nakedly they were produc'd at firſt, but that with circumſtance and 
trimming we ſtrive to improve and beautifie ? The rareſt and moſt pre- 
cious materials,we think not ſplerdid,till we have refin'dthem.We cat 
and poliſh Diamonds. We burniſh gold and ſilver. Our {4% we ſcour, 
and givethem gloſs and dze.Our Wool we cardand mingle;we wear not 
Cloth till dreſ'd and dy d, and then with lace and fancy work it up for 
wearing. We eat not food, but cook'd with ſawce,and arted for the pa- 
late. Even the Cow eats not her Mother Earths brave ſalad, all and 
only green. Providence hath enamel'd all with beauty in the orient co- 
lours ſprinkled in her Maztle,that by the eyes being pleas'd,the appetite 
may be more enticed out, and the med/y become confe@ion, fitter for 
Natures ſuſtenance. Wedo not rudely heap our wood and ftone toge- 
ther for our dwel/ings, but we hew and fittheminto decent order ; we 
are (olicitous to contrive them ſtately without, and beautiful and corn- 
venient within ; ſo that we make them by «dorning them, and by the 
rules of ArchiteCture,rather a Palacethan a Priſonr.Every Cal/ing hath 
his Badge and Ornament. The Soxldier ſhines in Steel, the Lady in her 
Jewels, the Comrtier in his Silks. The Lawand Phyſic, have their proper 
habits, fitted to their known Profeſſions. And in all Religions, Jewiſp, 
Heathen, Mabumetan, and Chriſtian ; T never found, but their Prieſts 
in their Garments were diſtinguiſht from the Laic flock. Only we 


have 
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have found of latter years a race of ruder men, that under the pre- 
tence of Piety,have taken up a garb both ſottiſh and diſdainfal; that 


they can wear a Cipreſsor a Rzbboxd for a friend ; but, not a Scarf or 
Girdle,for the Charch or State.Surely,a Gown or Surplice may in them- 
ſclves as well be worn, as either a $h7rt, or Band, or Cleak: ind they 
can hardly, to unbyaſſed men,givea reaſon for declining them, unleſs 
it be becauſe Axthority commands them. As if becauſe the Apoſtle | 
commands , That things be done decently, and in order, therefore 
it were ſufficient ground for men to be croſs, and rude,and common, 
and ſlovenly. What would have become of theſe men, had they been 
enjoyned to have been attyred as Aaron, in light and flaming colours, 
with Bel tinkling,and Pomeranates dangling,round about their skirts? | 
How would they have brook'd a lime Miter of fixteen cubits long, 
that will ratherloſe a Livirg, and the opportunity of ſaving ſouls,and ' 


As if white were not a colour as lawful as black; or, the thred of the 

x as warrantable,as the woo! we cut from off the dumb Sheeps back: 
or, that a Gown were not as legitimate to be worn in a Church, as for| 
them to fit wraptwith,intheir own warm hoxſe or _ find to the! 
Jews by God himſelf, there were twelve rom abitsappointed to; 
the Levites. And ſurely,(not being forbidden)why may not his Church 
without offence injoyn ſome? which are ſo far from being unlawful 
in themſelves, as we ſee, they would be worn, if they were not in-! 
joyned. And are worn is eadens ſpecie, though not in eadems forma. 
Tis granted by Chexmitixs, and I think, by moſt of the reformed Di- 
vines, That Ir ritibus Adiaphoris habet Eccleſia Poteſtatem,, In things 
indifferent the Church wants not authority. He that 1s Lieutenant of a 
Province, though in the main he be tyed to govern by the Laws, from | 
which he may not deviate : yet, heis never ſo bound up, but that | 
in Circumſtanceshe hath a latitudeleft to diſcretion. And if (although | 
in it ſelf indifferent ) it be once by the Church injoyn'd, it becomes 
then ſo far a Divine Law, as 'tis Divine, in Licitis, to obey the Su-) 
preme Governour, and Legiſlative Power. And then, Where will be the 
difference in refuſing an Innocent Ceremony Authoritatively impoſed, 
and aſſuminga pra#ice of one diſputable,and not impoſed? As Urbins | 
did in Faſting on the Lords Day 3 for which St. A»gaſtine tells him, 
That Totas Eccleſias turbaret & dammaret, he would diſturb and con- 
demn the Univerſal Church. It is not poſſible to perform a Worſhip 
without ſome natural or inſtituted Ceremony; and while they are not 
Contradi@iveto the Caron, I cannot think, God will be angry with me 
for obeying them 3 or, that being an Azathema,if I hear not the Church, 
I ſhould come to be ſo, when I do obey her. While they are not de-| 
clared Eſſentials of that Worſhip, are not croſs to the Sacred Text, are | 
ordained only for diſtin@ior, order, decency, and helps to Piety and 
Devotion ; I ſee not, why it may not bein the prudence of a Church, 


\ 


| moderately to i»joyz them; and becomethe Pjetyand Humility of the | 
: be 


S1 


are afraid to be known by their habits to be m_ of the living God; | 
5 


the honour of being an agent for Heavex,than own a ſimple Surplice?: . 
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beſt, to fubmit to what ſhall be injozz'd f I remember a paſlage of a 
grave Divine upon this Subject, which was this; A Ceremony (faith he) 
in the judgment of all, i in it ſelf a thing indifferent : To preach the 
Word,a thing precepted and of neceſſity. Now, I would have men lay the 
thing indifferent 1n one ſcale, and the thing zeceſſary in the other ; and 
then let them tell me,if it be not better to ſwa/ow a Ceremony, than to 
rend a Church. Obedience and Omity tend to Peace; and Peace is the 
worlds flouriſh;but,diviſion and diſobedienceare as the trains leading to 
the Mie, that blows upall. If the Ceremony did admit a diſpute; yer, 
being ſervants to the Church,it would not wholly light upon them that 
obey'd; and it may well be believed, their ſabmiſſzor would be more 
acceptable than either their cazz/, or their criticiſ-r. The Ceremonies of 
State,though the wiſe man knows they be not of the ſimews of Govern: 
ment, yet, they are the air,and of the countenance thereof; fo, beget 
in common People a kind of awful rezerexce both of the Perſon and 
the Fun@ion. There is no doubt, but the praftice of decext and ſeemly 
Ceremonies does help to preſerve a Church not only in fixation, but in 
eſteem. And is a rail to keep off the prophane Fulians,who elſe might 
doas he did, piſs upon the Table. Nor do I tind, but afloon as the 
Churcharrived at any ſtate of power, but ſhe took upon her tobe as 
well forwally as materially a Church; and beſides the rites of Worſhip | 
by her preſcribed, Feſtivals, and Litargies, her ſplendor was fuch, 
that with ſome emulation,tf not envy,her Enemies began to cry our, 
En qualibws vaſis Marie Filio adminiſtram ! Sec but with what coſtly 
Veſlels they officiate to the Son of Mary! Theod. lib. 3. cap. 12. 
Though the bark of a Free be no part of the Timber, Fruits, or 
Leaves 3 yet weſee, if that be ſtript away, the Tree it ſelf will die. 
So, a zaked Church is no more laſting or comely, tharr the body of a 
Man without cloaths is ſeexely or ſecure. 


_—— 


LXXIV. 


Of the contentment after the overcoming of a ſtrong 
Temptation. 


Very Temptetzor: is a ſnare, and they that overcome are as Birds 
E eſcaped;whom Natzre ſutters not to hold from rejpycing;but,as 
ſoon as they are got looſe, they chirp and fing out a Jopto themſelves. 
Surely.if a mar-would chooſe out a happy condition to live m,he could 
not fancy tohimſelf a better than when he is come off a Conquerour of 
a great and ſtrong Temptetiovn. Vidory is ſo pleafant a thing, that ir 
leaves a man nothing to: fear, unleſs it be that which he feareth not; 


'Fhe foul put by from God returns in the end with comfort, and ſweet- 


ly cloſeth with its Maker, whoſe goofgneſs fhe knows it is to 
make her ſo Vi#oriow. Divided friends,. when oncethey come:to 


'meet, like Ironand theLoadfione, they do not march,but leap ro oge 


anothers boſam. They know they're ever under the ſhade of Gods 


Fn: divine 


1 
| 


Defender 3 and by the exerciſe of their Faith and Patience, and 


; of great Tribulation. Fortheir noble ſufferance, their andanned va- 


| 


3 woe 
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divine prote&ion, but now they fly into the Almighties arms, and' 
reſt ſecure within his ſafe Embraces, When Spartan youths had o- 
vercome an Enemy,they were brought home with Garlands crown'd, 
with wuſtc and rejoycing. The greateſt exultations that we read 
of, were the Triumphs that were conferr'd on Conquerors. And, 
'tis worthy our obſervation what high and ſplendid Priviledges the 
Scripture does aſſign to him that overcometh. He ſhall eat of the 
Tree of Life, and of the hidden Marra, Comforts and Inſpirations | 
ſent from Heaver as the food of the ſoul, Hidden becauſe only known 
to himſelf. And the whice Stone with the new name inſcribed 
alluding to the Acquittals and Donations of ſupreme Princes, be- 
ſtowed on ſuch as had the Innocence and bleſſing to light upon them: 
which were fo high to the enjoyers of them, that they were not 
able to make any other ever underſtand them. He ſhall be made a 
Pillar in the Temple of God, and ſhall go out no more, and ſhall at 
laſt be permitted to ſitin the Throxe with Heavens great Maker, and 
the ſupreme God of gods. It furniſhes him with experience of the 
crafts and wiles and policies of ſharpeſt Enemies, and the Aids, 4/- 
nan, and unexpeCted Providences of an Alzighty Guardian and 


their other ſtock of Virtzes, animates and increaſes them: whereby 
by overcoming once we learn to overcome again, and wzafter, and 
trizmph over all thoſe ſubtilties that are lifted up againſt us. 'Tis 


one of a General's ſtrongeſt Arguments to incite his men to conrare, | 


To put them in mind, how oft they have been Vitors. It does 
enkindle induſtry,and adda forceto Fortitude,while being overcome 
declines the riſing head, and debaſcs all the ſpirits to a dull and low 
Terrenity. The air is after Vidtory more wholeſom, than it was be- 
fore. The concuſiion of Arms, and the ſtirring of the Element 


does rarifie and purge it, and the Congueroxr breaths freelier than he | 


did before. He is not checkt by oppoſition. The preſent Region 


is his own to reſt and {lJeepin, where, and when he pleaſeth. The 


mind is lightned both of Fear and Care. And he looks upon his | 
own Happineſs as both aſcending higher, and laſting longer for his 
late hard Congaeft. Which is not only intimated by the Antients in 
| making the Palar-tree theSymbol of F3fory, as diſdaining to be in- 
| curvated by weight, bur allo being ancver-green with pleaſant fruit 


and of continuance longer than moſt of other Trees. In which the 
Holy Ghoſt is not wholly unaſpetive to the cuſtom that was uſed 


among men, ſince we find the Triumphers in the Revelation, ( as| 


badges of Vidory ) carried-their Pls intheir hands. And: the 
Text, a little after,tells us,that theſe were of thoſe that had come out 


loxr innot yielding,their over-towringFaith,and their commgoff with 
Maſery, agamſt all the Afſaults of fierceſt Foes, and Tempters; theſe þ 
werenow remunerated, with the Vz{wr and Fruition of :the Almighty; 


and for ever after, ſtood exempted from forrow, or any otherof the 
| | diſtur- 


aw 
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diſturbing paſſions of mar. [And certainly to overcome a [emptati- 
9x that hath been battering hard upon us, dilates the pleaſed ſoul, 
and, lifting it up to God, does place it in a calm rejoycing. Though it 
were materially true, yet mylſtically it was not ſo: forthe ſhadow of 
Alexander was longer after his Corgueſt,than it was before.lt aroſe up 
higher in the eſtimation of men: and extended a protettion further to 
ſuch as had their province to live under his ſpreading ſhade. Ofavian 
and Auguſt#s were not the ſame in oneman. A youth at firſt deſpis'd 
and (lighted by the experience and haughtineſs of his jealous Emmla- 
tors; but after bowed and kneeled to, by all that drew breath under 
the wing of the Roman Eagle. And more than this,it ſhews the world 
our parts, Which elſe would ſteal unſeen, from off _— 1s with 
virtuous men, asit is with Spices, and ſome kind of fragrant Herbs. 
Their bruiſing, by conteſt, tells all about how rich their odor is. 
Vidi ego jatatas mota' face creſcere flammas : 


- ——— — -— 


| to avoid thefirſt. This we may build upon : The molt ſtaid judgments 


Et vidi nullo concutiente mori, 
How have I ſeen, the brandifht Torch blaze high ; 
While that unſtir'd, by ſtanding ſtil], does die ? | 
As Gold is the better for being in the fire,and ſo is more eſteem'd 
by men when purified : Sos man, got off from Temptation, not on- 
ly better lik'd by thoſe of this world, but heis moreendeared to the 
Deity he ſerves, for appearing of a try d Fidelity. 


" 


LXXV. 
Of Civility. 


Nleſs they be impaſſionate, the greateſt ſpirits,and thoſe of the 
Ul beſt and nobleſt breeding,are ever the moſt reſpective and ob- 
ſequious in their Garb, and the moſt -obſervant and grateful in their 
LpOaage to all. They know,rudeneſs 1s ſo coarſe a gobbet thatit can- 
not bedigeſted by a healthful ſtomach:nor Terms uncivil heard with- 
out gaor quarrel And thereforeto prevent thelatter,they are careful 


are perfons of the Higheſt Civility. They think, to diſpleaſe is none of 
the proper intereſts of Man:Natwre made him Communicable and Soci- 
able. To be rude or fooliſh is the badge of a Weak mind, and of one 
deficient in the converſtve quality of Man. The Nobleſt Creatures are the 
more univerſal good. The fire refuſes not, as well to warm the Beg- 
gar as the Prince. The water bears as well the Carrick as the Cork. 
The earth to all allows her bearing boſome. The equal air as equally 
ſerveth all. And the bright Szz, without diſtinction ſhines. To occa- 
tion aquarrel.is athing of Reproach.Andif a wiſe man hath unawares 
provok 'd one, -it hes in the mind, as Mercxry does in the Body,ceaſes 
not working till it quite be got out. It is not for one Gentleman to 
ſpeak to another what ſhall beget either ſhame or anger,or call upeither 


a blyſþ or frown.And if there be a neceſlity to difpleaſe,yet we ought 
to 
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to do it as nurſes do with Children when they areto give them what is 
'bitter, (mear it 11 Honey, or rowl it 1n Sugar, that even the palate (if 


poſlible) may be held 1n content. 'Tis a handſome ſtory of the dying 

Ariſtotle, when he was ſought to by his Scholars to declare his va | 
{or, among which there were two eſpecially of more eminent merit 
than the reſt, Theophraſizs a Lesbiar, and = ar a Rhadiar. Ari-' 
flotle calls for Wine of both thoſe places, pretending to drink his laſt | 
farewel with his Scholars before he dyed.He taſtes the Wine of Rhodes, | 
and commends it both for found and pleaſant. Then taſting that of 
Lesbos, he commendeth both for excellent good, but that of Lesbesto 
be the more delicious: by which they underſtood, he meant Theo- 
' phrafizs ſhould hold the ſucceſſion.So by commending both, he tacite-' 
ly prefer'd the one without the leaſt diſparagement to the other. And 
in Relieion, this will hold as well as in — and the common Con- 
verſationof the World. For that was never found tobe a foe to good 
manners, but that it allowed of a civil reſpet both in behaviowr and 

words;by paying obſervance in the one,and giving Titles in the other, 
according to the degree and quality ofthe perſon we have todeal with. 
Jacob we know to have beena perſon eleCt,and in Grace with God him- 
telf, and though Eſax were a prophane perſon,and had ſold his Birth- 

right to his younger Brother,whereby the priviledgesof primogeniture 
were loſt, and his right in the Sacred Covenant dilputable, if not vs- 
cated; yet when Jacob intended to meet him, becauſe he wag a great 

| xar,and in the Nature of a petty Prince,and in ſome kind a Gezera/;for 

| he had a Band of 400 men: He firlt ſends hima zoble preſent of many: 
numerous Beaſts. And commanded his ſervants, when Eſa# inquired 

whoſe they were, they ſhould ſay, They were a preſent for my Lord 


his Brother. Nay all his retinue after him, the hand-maids and their 
; Children, Leah and her Children, Foſephand Rachel,all of them bowed 
| themſelves; and after that, in diſcourſe he complements him ſeveral! 


r 


Eſau,ſent him from his ſervant Jaceb. And whenhe himſelf came near | 
him, he bowed himſelf ſeven times tothe grouzd uponhisapproachto | 


'rimes with, Let me find Grace inthe ſight of my Lord; and therefore | 
| havel ſeenthy face,asthough I had ſeen the face of God. David,though | 


: he were anointed and deſigned King;yet when he met Prince Jonathaz, 
| he fell on his face three times, and bowed himſelf to the ground. The 
| Sharrancite fell at the Prophet Elja's feet, and bowed her ſelf to the 
ground. The Widow of Tekoa told David, As an Angel of God, ſo 
is my Lord the King. Though Darizs were a Pagan Prince, and 
(had (though unwillingly) yet unjuſtly, permitted Daxzel to the Li- 
ons Den : Yetas ſoon as he was out, his Language was: O King, live 
for ever. In the New Teſtament St. Paul begins his CN with, 
| King Agrippa. And when Feſt#s charg'd him wrong 


Ls 


am not 12d, moſt Noble mn Certainly, in thoſe Eaſtern parts of 
the World, though they uſed not to uncover the head, yet the or- 


y with be-| 


ing mad ;z His return was not Reviling, nor Recrimination : but, I| 


| 


ER bowing of the body was equivalent to the putting off =_ 
- —_ | at 
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Hat with us: but bowing down to the ground, with all thoſe Rezte- 
rations, was far beyond our practice of wncoverixg ; and deſcended 
well near toa Sacred Veneration. And the Rhetorical Collandations,with 
the Ho#ourable Epithets given to their perſons, were far beyond the 
| Appelations that are uſed in our _ yetare we commanded to uſe 
|to every man the reſpects that are de to his place, and quality. God 
' himſelf callsmen to Hoxowrable places:and doubtleſs where he is pleaf- 
ed to beſtow it, we ought not to deny it. Render to all their dues, Ho- 
our to whom Hononr belongs. When our bleſſed Saviour that took 
upon him the form of a Servant, was living among the Jews, though 
they hated his Dodrine, and at laſt condemn'd his Perſor,, yet their 
common fſalutation was, Rabbi, Rabboxi,Maſter; And when in Honour 
to his Deſcent, as allyed to the Crown,he was called the Soz of Dard, 
he gave no check to the Title, but = 13. he tells them, You call 
me Maſter,and you ſay well. So that ſafely we may conclude,that Be- 
haviour radeand clowniſh,and indeed unchriſtian,in Keeping on the hat 
before Nobles, Magiſtrates, Kings, and Superiours (with that vituperi- 
ox thouing men, and not owning their Titles ) comes not from Scri- 
pture, or any example of the people of God, but from ſome blacker 
fiend, that under the pretence of Piety and ihe Spirit, walks contrary 
to all the practice of the Fazthful. The Apoſtle commands us to ſub- 
mit our ſelves to every ordinance of man for the Lords-ſake,as yield- 
ing complyance, not ſo much for our own ends, but purely out of 
Conſcience, as being a conſtitution ordained by God himſelt; whoſe 
Wiſdom eſtabliſht the World not only in the larger frame, where na- 
turally every thing ſublides to what is ſuperiour, but even in every 
Province, and each particular, where Government and Obedience per- 


petuates the Harmony of all. 
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EXXVI. 
That the Preſent Times are not worſe than the Former. 


I: 1s the Preachers precept that a man ſhould not ſay;zWhy isit,that 
the former days were better than theſe? For thou doſt not inquire 
wiſely of theſe things. Some have reduc'd this to thoſe only that ſmart 
under preſent troubles;So paſſion rather than Reaſor begets the Com- 
plaint. Others limit it to the comparing the Law with the Goſpel; 
and then, there is no doubt, if any be judge beſides the Few, He muſt 
be condemn'd of Fe/j, that would go about to prefer the times of 
Moſes under the load of Ceremoniows ſhadows , before thoſe ſince 
Chriſt, wherein the yoak is taken off,and the cloud irradiated with the 
ſhine of Evangelical Truth.So that we may confidently acknowledge 
that memorable ſaying of Aires Sylvixe, that although the Chri- | 
ſtian Religion had never been confirmed by miracles, yet itdeſerved 
and would have been taken up by men, for the very Honeſty that 


it' carries with it, Burt fince this was writ in Solomons time, fo 00S! 
: before 
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| before the coming of our bleſſed Saviour among us, wemay believe 


; he meant it more univerſally both of the precedent and the fucceſfive LN 


courſes of the World. And ſurely,if we examineall things ina judici- 
os ſcale, we ſhall find indeed, we donot wiſely, when we vent the 
complaint and cenſure. Humane Nature 1s more ſenſible of ſmart in ſut- 
fering, than of pleaſure in rejoycing,and the preſent indurances eaſily ! 
take up our thoughts. We cry out for a little pain, when we do but 
ſmile fr a great deal of Contentment. And from this we blame the | 
' preſent for a little preſſure,when we paſs overall thoſe ſoft and ſwooth | 
| demmlceations that inſenfibly do ſtroke us in our gliding life. Nor in- | 
| deed are the pungencies of former times in the comprehenſion of our 
| view, but at diſtance, and by ſome Records that have pickt out only 
' what are extraordinary. So like Promonts at Sea, they look high at a 
diſtance, as if all the Country were anelevated Monntain,which when 
we come toland,we find but of the ſame Altitude with the other parts 
\ of the World we have ſcen. And the mind of man runs with more Cele-! 
rity to Joy. It's true, ſometimes there are intervals of Virtue and Vice, 
inclinations to Wars,and properſtons to Peace. The Sybarites had a vein 
' of delicacy, The Spartans a ſtrein of Arms: Athens had her Arts and 

Learning:and Scythia's fame was Barbariſm.And in the ſame Country, 
| One age runs upon one th7g,and another does decline what by for- 
| mer times hath been courted by the Inhabitants of the (elf-ſame Cli- 
| ate. But theſe being but in parts, if the whole be ſumm'd up toge- 
ther, we ſhall find the proportion of all to be much about the ſame 
fathom of what the World was at before. If the preſert age exceed 
in ſome imbrac'd particulars, we ſhall read of former, that in other 
exceeded us. If we have inventions of zewer date with us, They cer- 
tainly had others that now to us are loſt. And if we ſurvey the Vices | 
of precedent times, they will appear more Barbarows and more Epi-! 
demical than ſuch as now flame in the World. We look upon it as the | 
) wonder of Vice to this day, That a ſtranger could not come to Sodor;, ' 
| but the more than brutiſþ Citizens muſt burnin ſordid Luſt, which was 
ſo foul,that nothing but Fire and Brimſtoze could purge theſtench of | 
it from the world.]t was a City of Pedicators and Catamites,ſo wicked- 

ly bent, that it coſt a »riracle to preſervethe Angels from their Fury; a 
| Pice ſo new and ſo inhumane, that neither before, nor ſince, could the 
World find any other name forit, but what was deriv'd from that of 
the City it ſelf. After this, among the /Eeyptians was that of the firaw- 
leſs Tax. The Grecians, under wiſeſt Law-givers, approv'd of cun- 
ing Thievery. And drinking was ſo wild a Vice among them, That 
even the Grammar loſt its ſenſe by their debauchery; Pergrecari 
ſounding to be mad with Drink. Have weany fo vain as Xerxes, that 
would think to whip the Sea to cal-meſs; or ſoprodigalas was Alex- 
ander, that, as Plutarch tells us,ſpent twelve millionsof Talents upon | 
Hepheſtions Funeral? A ſum ſo incredible,that'tisa queſtion whether at 
that timethe Revenue of the World could afford it > Among the Jews 
that þy their Religioz pretended to more preciſeneſs, wefind Inceſt, Fra- 
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tricide,Parricide,and Treaſon; Oppreſſzon, Peremptory,and Imperious Cru- 
elty to the cutting men with Saws, and killing one another, was play 
and ſport for Princes. Abſolor, a younger Son to a Prince of a petty 
Province, had yet his fifty Footmen daſhing by his Chariot ſide. Lucius 
Flor tells us of the Germrar Women, that, intheir Battels, made their 
Children their weapons, and would fling their own naked ſprawling 
Infants in the face of thoſe they fought with ; that the horror of the 
thing might daunt the Roman courage. Under Titzs, that was, for the 
ſweetneſs of his diſpoſition, cry d up by them of Roxre,for the worlds 
delicious jewel, There was yet the number of 500 perſons, every day 
while the Siege was ſtrict, crucity'd before the walls of Jernſalerr, till 
they wanted not only Croſſes,but room to ſet them in.There were E- | 
leven hundred thouſand (lain, Nine hundred ſeventy thouſand Cap- 
tives,and many aliveript up with bloudy hands,in hope to find among 
the Ordure of the body, the gold they ſo much coveted: Was there 
ever ſince then, any thing like the Tex Perſecutions £ Was there any 
thing but Nero's Luxury,equal to Nero's Cruelty? and yet, Dowitian in 
one particular out-went him ; He loved to feed his eyes,and ſee thoſe 
Tortures Nero but commanded. Where have we now a Licinins Lu- 
crl/us,that at once put 200co of the Caucei to the Sword,contrary to 
the Articles of their Rendition ? or, like the famous Arugyſtrs, who at 
one time in Peruſe, ſacrificed 300 of the principal Citizens at the Al- 
tar of his Uncle Jxl;us:In whoſe Triumwirate the Machine of the world 
was danc'd ; and he that was but ſent to, or preſcrib'd, he preſently 
kneel'dand ſent his head for a preſent. Sy{/a took. 4 Legions 24000 
men of the Conquer'd part to mercy : but not willing to truſt them, 
while the Senate fate, and in their hearing, he cut them all in pieces. 
Tiberizs would make men to be f11'd with Wine, then tie them up 
from Urine, that their torment might (well with their bodies. Suetonixs 
records it of Caligula, That it was ordinary with him to brand with 
marks of Infamy the moſt Honoured and deſerving perſons, then to 
condemn them to the Mines, ſhut them up in Cages, expoſe them to 
beaſts, or ſaw them through the middle. 

The Covetouſneſs of thoſe times were as great as their Cruelties. It 
was crime enough to poſleſs a wealth with virtue. Accuſations were 
not for Ottences, though they were for Confiſcations. Men, Towns, 
and Temples,eſcaped notin their gripe,and rifling them of all:yet this, 
ob predan, non ob delidums; to enrich the Court with Coin, butnot 
to empty the Common-wealth of Vice. Marc#s Antonixs in one year, 
from the leſſer Aſia only, raifed 200000 Talents. For their Luxury, 
their Drinking, and their Feaſting, who reads their ſtories ſhall 
find they have out-gone belief; continuing ſometimes 36 hours at a 
meal, with the interventions only of Luſt and Vomiting. Their 
Apparel ſometitnes only Tiffeny , inverting Natures inſtitution, 
who meaning it to hide ſhame, they usd it now to ſhew it. 
Seneca ſpeaks it of their matrons, Ne Adulteris quidems plus ſui in 
cabiculo , quam in publico oſtendunt , They ſhew as much to the 
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| people abroad, as they do to their Adulterers in their retired Bed- Cen T.IE. 


; of Anceſtry 3 under the pretence of abuſed Juſtice with the formality of 
' miſ-interpreted Law, hath been ſentenc'd ( by his ſworn SubjeFs turn'd | 


L 


ſor, Pride, and Luſt, have ever been ſince Man was Man. . Bur, nTe- 


| ſo wrought upon the gexeral Gexixs of the world, as1t is not ſo anda- 
' ciouſly and epidemrically facinoroxs, as it was in times of Paganiſm, who 
| were taught by their gods to be looſe and leſs than wer. And ſurely, 

the conſiderations of the like to theſe ny ſo far prevail upon the opz- 
ions of men ; as though they may be ſorry the World is not better ; | 
yet, compar'd with what hath formerly been, they need not won- 

der that 'tis now ſo 7/, ace | 
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LXXVIL 
Of Three things we ought to know. 


Ws jþ ps of them are in our ſelves, the other 1s without us; yet,of ſo 
i- oreat zeceſſity,that, without it,of the beſt of creatures made for 
this world, we become the om and the moſt unhappy. We ought to 
underſtand our own Miſery,Gods Love,and our own thankful Obedience: 
Our own Miſery, how deep and fatally extreme ; and; to us, the 
much more diſcoſolate,by being ſo juſt: So intolerable that we cannot 
but complainzyet,{o juſt,that ofnone we can complain,but of our ſelves. 
If we came not into the World wrapt in Corruptions Garments ; yet, 
are we ſure here to live with ſuch as are ſo:and, lying near,like wood 
in fire, with them we flame and burn.We were loſt,before the World 
ere fornd us. And yet, we have ſo much of Miſery, as, for the moſt 
part, we have the Miſery to purſue 1t ; or elfe, like people dying, we 
droop under ſo general a weaknels, as we are not ſenſible of any that 
liesupon us. And in this, as in them, our daxger 1s the greater. The 
harms foreſeen or felt by prudence, we may ſtrive againſt and ſhur : 
But, when they lurk in ſhades of ſilent night, before we know we fall 


| into the pit. And, which is the worft, our miſchief is ſo deſperate,that | 


neither we,nor all the fraxe of creatures can relieve us. Nay,Time,that 
triumphs over all, hes down with wearied wings, but cannot give 
us rezredy. Eternity is only like it ſelf, and being beyond every thine, 
can be compar'd to nothing. 

Nor is Gods Love leſs infinite, or lefs incomprehenſible. What had 
we that we deſery'd to be created at firſt > And what had we not, 
which might have condemn d us when made.He hath lov'dus,not on- 
ly.of his own waking, but of our own warring. When we would die 
and ſpurn off Doftors from us, He poxr'd in Cordials 'gainſt our own 
conſent 5 and then, without our own help, made us live. God deals 
with #7,as we with our brute beaſts ; if not ty'dup and forc'd, we have 
not.wit to take the thizg ſhould help us: And though, as Cato, we did 
tear 'our ſelj-mrade-wonnds, to widen deaths fad entrance 2 Yet, with- 
our our wiſkes, 'and againft our wil/s, when we lay gaſping m the 
Road to rune, by the mercy of this great Samaritan, we were again 
bound-np for tzft, and for the joys of Being. So Bats and Owls, that 
hate the Suns” pay light, are yet by the influence of its gracious 
beams, from*their dark holes drawn out to fly and live. We have 
Bting upon Being given us3 To Be, and to Bewell, are both large 
acts 'of bout; only thelatter is a double Creation,or at leaſt a Diſ-cre- 


hath himſdf;not only been our Redemer,buthath given us inſtrutjor, 
and found us out ways whereby we may ſtill be preſerved. - So that 
the corſideration of Gods love, will be, as that of God himſelf was to 
the Grave Simonides, theimorethought on, the leſs to be comprehended. 


ation and Creation too.God;the Friend,has courted us his Enemies,and | 


And 
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And this being 7»finitely above all our apprehenſons, we cannot in 
reaſon give leſs than all our gratitude: And yet, of that, how ſmall a 
part is a/? When al wecan pay, 1sſo ſwmple alittle of what we juſtly 
owe ; we ſhould i-meaſurably be unjuſt, 1f we return'd not all in our 
ability. Though we have not to requite,we may have what will pleaſe, 
when we give himup his owr, and offer up his Offering for us; when 
we yetremember what we cannot returz. The beſt repoſitory of a be-| 
nefit, is a mind that will perpetually acknowledge it. We ought to ſtudy 
what will pleaſe, we ought to fly from what is offence. And when we 
-have done all we can, we ſtill are ſhort alive,ot what the dead Earth 
does. That yields our ſeed with multiply'd increaſe ; bur, this quick 
earth of ours, does dwindle what 1s caſt in't. Sothough we meditate | 
our own Miſery, and God's free Grace and Bounty ; yet, the great buſi- 
;neſs of our lite is Gratitude. For that in all its dimenſions and conco- 
mitants, Will take up all we can poſſibly do, and yet, at laſt of all, 
will leave us ſtillto wiſh and pray. | 


——————— 


EXXVTIII. 
Of the uncertainty of Fame. 


Good Fame, 18 as the beams about the Sun, or the glory about a 
holy PiQure that ſhewsit to be aSaint. Though it be no eſſezrtial 

Part, it ariſes from the body of that virtue; which cannot chuſe but 
ſhine and givea light through all the clquds of Error and Diſtra&ion. 
' And though ſometimes the Miſts and Vapours of the lower earth im- 
pede the light it gives; yet there will be apparent Rays, that ſhew 
there is Deſert unſeen, which yields thoſe gleams of brightneſs to the 
| whole Horizon,that it moves and ſhines in.The Philoſopher Bio was 
| pleas'd to call good Fame, The Mother of years ; for that it gives a 
kind of perpetnity, when all of us elſe isgone. And indeed, it may as 
| well be the Dazghter of zcars; for that it 1s not gotten but by the con- 


'tinued ſucceſſion of oble a&ions, However, among all the externals | 


of life, we may obſerve it, as one of the beſt, ſo one of the brittleſt | 
;and molt fading bleſſzgs. Tis the hardeſt both to get and keep; like 
a Glaſs of curious Workmanſhip, long a making, and broke in a 
moment. That which isnot gair'd, but by a ſettled habit of eminent 
Virtues; by one ſhort vitiozs aFion, may be loſt for ever. The inſuc- 
ceſs of an Aﬀair,the nmtability of Fortune, the elevation of a FaFion,or 
{depreſſion of a Party, the Miſtake of a Matter, or the craft of a ſubtile 
Faeler; how it alters quite the ſornd that Fames loud Trumpet makes? | 
Like a Beauty, drawn by ſome great Artiſts hand ; ofie daſh from a 
rude Pencil, turns it toa Gorgor. Nay, if it only would in this ſort 
vaniſh,it would then by many be kept untainted.If itcould not beloft, 
but upon certainties; if it were in our ow keeping 3 or, if not in our 
ewn,in the handsofthe wiſe and honeſt:How poſhblewere itto preſerve | 
it pere £ But the miſery 15, that it reſts upon probabzlitzes ; _ as 
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| Nor muſt we be only good, but we muſt not ſeexz to be z/. ws 


| gotten, mult be kept and allowed us by others. 


within, and by the ignorant and unskilful, are ta'ne for Braſs or Cop- 
per. Pnidam omni tempore venantur _ feculi,@ omni tempore ſunt 
| 3 They ever are upon the haunt of Fame, and yet we ſee for 
ever they are Infamons.To vindicate us from the ſtain of thele,there 
is no rexedy but a conſtant careful diſcretion. We are in the world, as 
men in a Town beſieged ; it we be not always upon our guard, we 
have ſo many enemies, we ſoon may be ſurpriſed. A careleſs Watch 
invitesthe vigzlart Foe; and by our own reniſneſs, we contribute to 
our own defamation. We mult be wary as well of words as a@ions. 
Sometimes a ſhort Laconic ſtabbing ſpeech, deſtroys the Fabric of a 
well-built Fame. It was the advice of the ſober Epi@etus, That they 
which did deſire to hear well, ſhould firſt learn well to ſpeak: for 'tis our 
ſpeech as well as deeds,that charm the ears,and lead the hearts of others. 
Even all the Art Tiberixs e're was maſter of,could never ſodiſguiſe his 
inward rancor,but through his own expreſſzo:5,0ft it would break out. 


pearance alone, which in good 1s too little, is in evi] much too much. 
He ſtabs his own fair Fame, that willingly appears in that z/ a& he 
did not. It is not enough to be well l;y'd, but well to converſe, and 
ſo be well reported. As well we ought to care we may be honeſt 
deentd, as to our ſelves to be ſo. Our friends may know us by the 
things they ſee, but ſtrangers judge us by the things they hear. As 
that is moſt likely to be truth, wherein all the differing parties do 
agree: ſo; that Fame is likelieſt to laſt, and to be real, wherein 
Friends and Enemies , Strangers and Familiars, ſhall jozn and cox- 
cars and wherein words and a&@ions ſhall not creſs and run counter : 
The one 1s a healthful habit and a good complexion ; the other, as a 
handſome carriage, and a pleaſing countenance. The firſt beſt way to 
a good Fame, is a good life ; the next is, good diſcourſe and behaviour. 
Though when all is done, being a thing without us, we are at the 
mercy of others, whether we ſhall enjoy it or no. It will therefore 
be but a ford thing to be too greedy of that which, when we have 


p LAXI%Y LO ds 
: Of Alms. | | 


T is not neceſlary they ſhould always comeout of a Sack. A man 
| may be charitable;though he hath not an expanding Plenty. A little 

ſe contam'd that mite, which once prt iz, was the greateſt gift in 
the Treaſury. Nay, ſometimes a willing mind ( when we want our | 
ſelves ) 1s acceptable. God being the creator of the will, is ſometimes { 
as well pleas'd, when that extendeth towards him, as with the dead 
collacations of ſome inſenſate Treaſure.So there are few that may plead þ | 
Poverty as a total exemption; for, it they have but arich rind, their 
return may be as great as his that with wealth did venture a great deal 
| MOre. But ſurely, where there 1s plenty, Charity this way is a duty, 
not a curteſie. 'Tis a Tribute 1m - by Heaven upon us. And he is 
no good Subject that does refule to pay it. If God hath cauſed many 
Riverstorun into our Sea: we oughtina mutual return of Tide, to 
water all thoſe low and thirſty places that our waves may reach at. 
Something Nature ſeems to ſpeak this way. For queſtionleſs, the 
carth with the benefits it produces,was at the firſt intended for the uſe 
of mankind in the general; and no man ought ſo to graſp at al, but 
that another may have a ſhareas well as he.If he benot to fortunate 
in acquiringit, yet, as a humane creature, he hath a right of Common, | 
though he may not be admitted to break into anothers Ircloſure. Su- 
table to this, we ſee God in his Moral Law, injoyns us, ts love our 
Neighbours as our ſelves : andinthe Political Laws of the Old Teſta. 
ment,men are commanded(though there werea Civil Right tothem-} 
ſelves) to leave in the field, and after Vintage, gleanings and remains for 
the poor. And we cannot but take notice,that there are frequenter Pre- 
cepts, bigher Promiſes, and greater Efficacy, ſet upon the Grace of giving 
Alms, than there 1s almoſt upon any other humane Virtue. The Pre- 
cepts for this are every where ſoobvious, as there needs no mention | f 
| of particulars of them 3 we can no where read to miſs them. The 
| Promiſes uſually are annex'd to the Precepts ; and theſe contain all | 
; that we can expeteirher in this world, or hereafter. But _—_— 
ſer upon this Charity, would make one incline at firſt view to think it | | 
had a kind of inherent merit with it. In Daniel, Nebucadnezzar is ad- 
viſed, to break off his fins by righteouſneſs, and his iniquities by ſhewing | ſ 
mercy to the poor. Asif the praGice of thele could waſh off effences; or | | 
| 


like a Celeſtial Fulers-earth, could take out the ſpots of fleſh from the 
ſoul. We find it rank'd with: Righteonſneſs, and by the Sacred Text, 
"is made almoſt equivalent.Our oſt Learned and Laborious Anno-} | 
tator on the New Teſtament, informs us, and examples it upon the 


Fifth of Matth. that Alms and Righteouſneſs, are, in the Holy Scri- 
pture,promiſcuorſly ujed the one for the other. And this, perhaps,might put | 
ell him, 

when 
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Job into the greater amazement, That his affi@:ors ſhould b 
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when he had always been ſo zzerciful to the poor, as in the 3o and 31 
Chapter of his Book he expoſizlates. But, above all, is that place of | 
St. | arm the 11. and 41. where our Saviour,after he had told the Pha- 

riſees of their Cheats and __—_—_ ſays, Nevertheleſs, give Alms, 
and all things ſhall be cleanunto you. As if an Alms could expiate a ſin,and 
diſcharge a ſcarlet into innocent ſnow; unleſs it may be taken, ina fort, 
as ſome Jronical Tax upon them, for thinking, though they. coſen'd 

never ſo much, did never ſo little r7eht, and. acted never ſo munch | 
ſtupendious wrong; yet, if they gave but Alzrs, they thought it would 


free them from all. But,, however they did; or did not, put ccxrdig- 
zity of merit upon them; yet, certainly, in regard of the cozrmand 
and excouragement going along,they carry ſuch a Prozriſory.merit with 
them,that one would wonder that of any thing C:riſtians ſhould neg- 
let their oft performance. 09 STE 
Nor are the Fathers behind hand in their Elogies and Harangnes 
hereupon. St. Auguſirne tells us, Eleemoſyna mmndat peccata, &- ipſa 
interpellat pro nobis. Alms-deeds cleanſe us from our ſins,and interpoſe 
in our behalf to God. St. Chryſoſtome ſpeaking of Alms,; hath left 
ugtheſe inviting paſlages, Vzncula peccatorum ipſa difſolvit, ſugat tene- 
bras, extinguit ignem and a little after, Virgo eſt, habens alas auregs, 
circumſcripta per ownia venuſiate, ſed ſuccinia, vultum habens candidum 
atque manſuetum ; pennata eſt &* levis, &+ ſemper ante ſolium regale 
conſiſtit It diſſolves the ſinners chains, puts darkneſs from our ſouls, 
and quenches Hells ſmart fire-— A Virgin 'tis, encompatſs'd all with 
Graces, ever ready to appear and plead for us, with clear and curte- 
ous looks ; ſhe's light and fit to mount, and always waits at the 
Celeſtial Throne. Surely, it 1s the part of a good Steward, to ſee that 
all the Family be provided for. And the poor of this world being 
part of Gods, we diſcharge not our parts, unleſs we take care for 
them. He that does, (if there were no reward) hath certainly a fairer 
account to give, than ſuch as have expended only on Themſelves;on 
Pride, on Luſt, on Ryot, and on Wantonnefſs. He that does ſupply the 
poor, hath a Warrant from Heaven for what he ſo expends. But he 
that lays out by the By on vanities, atbeſt, he ſpends but on his own 
account,and 'tisnot likely,all will be allowed him,when his laſt Audit 
comes. 'Tis true, there be many poor, that indeed deſervenot Cha- 
rity, if we look at their vices, and the miſpending of what they have 
given them. And therefore (thoughthe Impotent, the Indigent, and 
the Innocent deſerve moſlt,yet) the reward of Charity is not 1n there- 
ceiverſo much, asin him that beſtows. If I do my part well, I ſhall 
not loſe the benefit, becauſe another makes ill uſe on't. When one 
blam'd Ariſtotle for giving to a difſolute fellow, his anſwer was, He 
gave not to the Manners, but to the Man. That 1s properly the beſt 
Alms that is given of ones own, in obedience to the Lawsof Charity. 
And the readixeſs adds vigour to the bexefit. When the ſeed is long 
in ripening up to Alms, it ſhews the air of Charity is cold; and, 1f| 


the ſeaſor be once paſt, we ſow our grains in wind, but cannot expect 
that 
| 
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that they ſhould grow »p to increaſe. If Heaven be our Country, and 
weintend to dwell there; 'tis beſt to make over what we have, to be 
ready againſtour arrival. The poor are our Credentials that will help 
us to Treaſure in Heaven. What we leave behind, we loſe, as never after 
being likely to make uſe 02t. But this way beſtowed, we both carry 
it with us, and leave it alſo here. The Generations of the Mercifal ſhall 
be bleſſed,and find it. Like Porcelane Earth,we may fo bury our wealth 
in the ground of Poverty, that our Childrex and Poſterity may gather 
it when weare gone. And, though we be turn'do duſt ; yet;by the 
| mercy of our Father above, our good deeds here below may bonrgeos 
and be fruitful. 
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LXXX. | 
Of Promiſes and keeping ones Word. | 


T was but a falſe Maxim of Domitiar, when he ſaid, Hethat would 
gain the People of Rome, muſt promiſe all things, and perform no- 
thing. For, when a manis known to be falſe of his word, inſtead of a | 
Colunn,that he might be for others toreſt upon by keeping it,he grows | 
a Reed,that no man will vouchſafe to lea upon. As a floating Iſland, 
when we come next day to ſeek him, hets carried from his place we 


inconſtant and deceiving Waves. For a man to be juſt in his word, he: 


makes himſelf Canorical, and fo becomes Divine; having the honour, 
that not a tittle of what he ſays ſhall fall to the ground. Heisthe A4-- 
chor of his Friends and Neighbours 5 the Altar that they fly to, and rely 
on.And certainly, in great Perſons 'tis one of the ſupremeſt both ex-! 
cellencesand a es that they can be endued withal, to be ſuch 
as will keep their word. Henry the fourth of France was ſo juſt this way, 
| thathe wascalled The King of Faith. And to the Eternal Renown of 
the late Prince of Para, in all the Tranſaftions of War,it could never | 
be charged upon him, that he left one Article of what heundertook, ' 
xeperformed.A faithful promiſe,is a Shield and Buckler : A gxard in both 
the Rear and Van, by which we marchin ſafety againſt the piqueerings 
and ambuſhes of ſuch asare our Adverſaries.Under the cover of a gra-! 
cious ſpeech, we think our ſelves ſecurer thaninour own tuition : *'Tis 
the Bridge by which we paſsover the Rzver ; 'tis the Ship that carries! 
us ſafe upon the Ocear, and amidl(t the ſeveral winds of buſineſs and ' 
affairs. 'Tis indeed the Patron of the other Virizes,thatmakemen cry'd 
up in the world. He that is jzſt will ſcorn to decezve ; 'tis below the 
loftineſs that dwells in Noble Minds,and they fooner cando any thing, 
than wrong. Truth and Fidelity are the Pillars of the Temple of the 
World. If any blind Sa»pſor break but theſe, the Fabric falls, and 
cruſhes all to pieces.Nay,it webe not Infidels to Scripture,this Juſtice 
does unlock the gates of Heaver,and = us into Paradiſe : ay 
it t 
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left him in, and inſtead of Earth to build upon, we find nothing but | 
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paſſes his word to his Neighbour, and does not diſappoint hin, though it 
ſhould redound to his loſs.What may he not do,that hath the reputation 
of a juſt man® It ſpares him the trouble of Sureties, he is his own both 
| Pawn and Security. What others haveis his, as well as what he owns 
himſelf. He makes himſelf the Maſter of the World, and,if he can but 
Promiſe, others will not fear to Truſt. The Prophet tells us, The” Juſt 
ſhall live by Faith:thatis,not only by the dependence on ; paler way wat 
and Promiſes that God hath pleaſed to communicate to Man; bur, be- 
ing j»ft, he ſhall live by the credit, the eſteem,and truſt that others put 
upon him: And,though he hath not wherewithal of his own,zyet;the 
Reputation of his j#ſtice ſhall give him the command of what others 
do poſſeſs. For,no man willdeny to afford him what ever he ſhall en- 
gage.,and undertake for:Though Ariſtides by Themiſtotles was prevail- 
ed againſt,and ten years ſpace was baniſht : yet, when Xerxes,like a ra- 
ging Sca, came rowling againſt his Countrey, they were glad to call 
him home,and be proteCted by his Wiſdom and Juſtice. And though he 
| were a Beggar(for,he had not wherewith to bury him:) yet,he liv'd a 
Prince, _ was his Countreys Agel, for he did both gxard and go- 
vern it. There was but one in the world, that durſt own the Burial, 
and was admitted to the honour of embalming our bleſied Saviour; 
and the Text deſcribes him to be a good man and a juſt. Nor does a 
Prince loſe by being jzſ#: When men are under the rule of one that is 
ſo,they will be ſure to defend him againit all his Enemies;becauſe they 
are all concern'd in their own particular,as having a Governour that 
abhors to do them injury, and will protect them from their ſuffering 
wrong ; ſo they fight for their own [ztereſt, as well as for his ſafety. 
But,even A/egiance ſits looſe, when Injuſtice ſhakes the Tenant. A man 
that breaks his word, by his example teachesto be falſe; and doubt- 
leſs, leaves men angry by their being deceiv'd:but, with himſelfthe ſhame 
and hate will dwell. When Alcibiades met Socrates at a Feaſt, he con- 
feſs'd,he could not but inwardly bluſh to ſee him: becauſe he had not 
perform'd what he promis'd him. Inſtead of a bleſſing, which our 
Clients expect, by performance of what we promiſe,we throw,by the 
breach of it, a curſe and ſcorn upon them. And perhaps, when the 
deſerve it not, the fate pronounc'd againſt the Hypocrite and Un juſt, 
our falſity flings upon them. Their hopes by us are quite cut off and 
periſhed.Solomon aſſures us,that Hope but defer'd maketh the heart ſick: 
But,when tis fraſtrate, oft we find it ki//s. And in this ſenſe, ſure t is, 
that Job compares the failing of Hope to the giving up of the Ghoſt. 
Many times a mans whole ſtock of comfort is laid upon the Hope of 
a Promiſe, which when it breaks, his Anchor-hold is gone, and heis left 
a prey to the unſafe waves, or the unconſtant wizds. It takes a man off 
from the Plauſibilities and Benignitiesof life,and thruſts him downto 
the horrors of a ſad defeat, which makes him deſperate,and ſo dange- 
rous.He doth not wiſely conſult his own {fey thatis prevail d upon to 


be falſe of his word. That friend that will put me upon the violation of 
; my } 


| aziſes of the Meſſia? And fince then, What is't we have for Heaven, 


|to deny; but 'tisa ſhame once promis'd, not to make good. He cheats 
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my word, does rob me together of my Integrity and my Honour, and 
-what a carca(s then 1s Man, when theſe two are once gone? They are 
the Rojal Enſigns of Humanity ; there will be Reverence paid, while | 
theſe keep up about us: but, when we once diſrobe our ſelves of' 
theſe, like naked or diſguiz;d, we meet cotempt from all. *Tis on the. 
Rock of Promiſes that brave men build their Hopes 3 when theſe do: 
fail, Foundations (hrink,. and all the firu@ure reels. When TI paſs my 
word, 1 profier to my friend the food of Hope 3 but, when[ fail, 1 
feed him with a Lye, which gives him the malignities both of Satwrr 
and Mars conjoyn'd. So, it not only works a man up to diſdain and 
ſpleen of the Gf ourented and deceived, bur, it puts us out of favour 
with Heever, When Nehemiah ingaged the Jews, toſhew them what 
the iſſue would be if they fail'd, he ſhakes his lap, that they might 
ſee, who did not keep their words, ſhould ſo be ſhaken out of their 
houſes, and emptied from among the people. When Tiſaphernes had 
broke the Trace he had made with King Ageſilaus, Ageſilaus ſends Em- 
baſſadors to him, to give him thazks, that by breaking his Promiſe he 
had made rhe Gods his Enemies. Nor is it a wonder, that the failing 
of a Promiſe ſhould ſo ſtartle us : for, all the ſtreſs of life lies on it. 
Fof almoſt 400o years, What had the world tolive on, but the Pro- 
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but the Promiſe upon Faith to be admitted in him : So that the 
weight of all depends upon a Promiſe. And, if that ſhould fail, we 
have no other Refuge, but mult fall to »iſery. Certainly, the ſame | 
equity is inall jus Fromiſes, though not of ſo great concern - So that 
we ought to be as careful to keep our word, as we would be to pre- 
ſerve our happineſs. And a great deal rather be ſlow in making, than 
backward 1n performing what we promiſe. It isno ſhame with reaſon 


his fri8nds, deſtroys himſelf, and gratifies his enemies, that looſely 
promiſes, and is negligent 1n performing. Promiſes may get friends, but 
tis performance that mult 2urſe and keep them, 
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LAAXEL 
| Of Love and Likeneſs. 


Know not whether ismoretrue, That Likeneſs is the cauſe of Love, 

or Love the cauſe of Likeneſs. In agreeing diſpoſitions the firſt is 
certain. In thoſe that are not, thelatter often comesto paſs. The firſt 
is the cafier Lovezthe other, the more voluntary,andſo the more noble 
and obliging. One obligesthe Lover; the other, the beloved. He that 
for likeneſs 1s beloved, invites his friend tolove him; ſo that, upon the 
matter, he loves but his dilated elf. *Tis the affection of Nerciſſs, 
when weare pleas d with the reflex of our ſelves. And thisis thereaſon 
why flatterersare receivedinto grace and favour when plainſpeaking 
ſhuts out himſelf from acceptation. We love thoſe that ſmooth us, as 
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we love our Looking-glaſs, becauſe it ſhews ns our own face. And, 
though in truth it oftdiſſembles, and preſents us better than we are, 

et {{1ll we like it, becauſe we think 1t true. The Nature of man is ta- 
- with fmilitudes. When we lee one merry,it begets 10 us'a langhter. 
When we ſee another in tears, we with him are ready to weep. The 
Souldier loves the Martial man. The Scholar 1s for an Academy. The 
Tradeſman for the City. The Hw-band-mans Conrt 1s the Country. A 


felicity. And inalltheſe, we follow but the inſtinCt of Providence, 
That by joyning like to like, we increaſe a mutual ſtrength, and keep 
up one another. And, there is another /ove, that as well as this, reflects 
upon our ſelves: and that is, when we love for eminenceof parts in ei- 
ther mind or body.We love beanty, becauſe it pleaſeth;and,we love good 
parts,becauſe they are likewiſe acceptable;and we promiſe to our ſelves 
either pleaſure or profit by enjoying them: So that ſtil] in theſe, the 
Fountain out of which Love ſprings, ariſes out of ſelf-love,for that we 
think by them to gain to our ſelves ſome benefit. Thus man does love, 
becaule he loves himſelf;and is incited by what is without him,to love 
himſelf within. But with God, the motive is not from us,but pugely 
from his goodneſs;we cannot yield him profit by all we can perform, 
nor hath he need, that we ſhould /ove, or be beloved of him. Nor are 
we lov/'d becauſe we are like him;but,that by loving us for our own 
g00d, he may make us ſo. That ſurely, is the nobler Love, that riſeth 
like Creatioz, out of zothirng; or elſelike a Chaos finds us,and by ſhed- 
ding the:beams of /ove upon us, frames us into the beauty of a World. 
What can we account we had, that God ſhould be induc'd to look 
uponus ? Or, what did we want, that might not have put him off? 
Surely, ſince he loved us when we were not like him,we ought to la- 
bour that we may be like him. We ought to bel;ke him being our 
Friend,that was pleas'd to love us,being his Enemies.Thoughe did 
not love him firſt,becauſe he was not like us: yet, we ought now to be 
like him, becauſe he firſt did love us. Socrates could tell us, That ſince 
God of all things is the moſt happy and bleſſed, he which can be likeſt 
himis neareſt true felicity. And certainly,if we be not like him, wemay 
conclude welove himnot; for queſtionleſs, Love is like the Elements, 
they labour to convert every thing they meet with into themſelves. 
Fire turns all to fire that it does ſeize upon. Earth doth to Earth re- 
duce what ſhe imbraces;The Air calls out all to it ſelf;and the Water 
into Water refolves.If the loveof God be in us.it cannot but conform 
us to him: Whereas in diſſz-laries, there is a kind of natural conteſt 
that hinders all Proſperity. A free and quiet ſpirit will be gall'd toa 
Conſumption,by being forc'd to live with turbulent and contentious 
humoriſts. The Pious and Prophane will never peaceably be made 
cohabitants.Even in Vegetable Nature we often find Antipathies.The 
| Colewort does not only hinder drunkenneſs, taken inwardly ; but 
planted near the Vine, it checks its growth and flouriſhing. And 'tis 
no leſs a wonder, that the Learned and Induſtrious Salzwth on Parn- 
cirollys 
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Port-town fits the Mariner ; and the Ga/lazrt,in the Corrt inthrones his 
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cirollus tells us, Let a Drumbe headed atone end with a Wolfs skin;| CE NT.AL 
-and at the other covered with a Sheeps skin : if you beat the Walfs | wwe 
sin, the Sheepsskin head will break. Nay, befticksnot to inform us, | 
that further yet the antipathy extends; as if the fear and enmity be- 
tween theſe creatures outlaſted all the bounds of life, and could cre-: | 
ate aſcnſe in matters quite inanimate. Cover two ſeveral Drums, one 
with a Wolts skin, the.other with a Sheeps; Let them both be beaten | 
at once, and that with Sheeps skin cover'd ſhall not ſound. SoFea-} | 
thers of the Dove with Eagles mixt will cally be conſum'd. | 
Surely, between the Immaculate and moſt Holy God,and between 

corrupt and: contaminated Man, there isa great averſion. And in our 
Reaſon, little reaſon can by us be found, why this Great God ſhould 
love us, while we diverſifie our ſelves from him, we fight againſt his 
love, andareſo much the further from our own Salvation. It is happy, 2 
that we are the Creatures of a Being and a Power ſo immenſe and | 
god, that with his Goodnels all our ill o'recomes; that with his 

Power maſters all our ſtruglings : That tranſcends us ſo in Excel- 
lency, that he overpowers all our faults, and loves us into liking and 
conformity. So great an Agent will have power over us,and ought to 
have the more, becauſe his love 1s free. If he love us, it will be found | 
our duty to love and to ſerve him. Though we cannot ſerve him as 
we ſhould ; weſhall ſerve him much the better, if we love him. And 
both theſe are our Intereſt. 
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LXXKAII. | 
Of Law. 


T is the bridle of the Humane Beaſt,whereby he is held from ſtarting 
| ant from ſiu-:bling in the way. It is the Hedgeon either tide the | 
Road, which hinders from breakirg into other mens propriety. A man | 
had as good hve in /Eeypt among all the ten Plagues,as in the world 
among the wicked without Law to defend him. 'Tis every mans C7v/l | 
Armour, that guards him from the gripes of Rapine. And indeed, 'tis 
for this chiefly, that Laws are of uſe among men: For the wiſe and | 
good do not need them as a guzde,but as a ſhield; They can livecivilly | 
and orderly, though there were no Law in the world. And though 
wiſe and good men invented Laws:yetthey were fools and wicked that 
put them upon the ſtudy. Being to rule ſuch wild Cattel as ramp up | 
| and downontheearth,there needed both the judgement and the wit 
' of the beſt and ableſt,to find out ways totrammel them,and keep them | 
[in a bounded order. And becauſe, they fore-law that they were like 
enough to be {lighted by the ignorant and ſcornful; to put the more 
regard and countenance upontheir Lews,and the obſervanceof them, 
they pretended to receivethem from ſome more raiſedDeity,of whom 
men werein awe, and feared to offend, for preſerving of themſelves | 
from puniſhment. So Mines among the Cretians, affirmed he had dil- 
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Corruption. Where you find much fowl reſort; you may be ſure there 
[is no want of either Water, Mad, or Weeds, 


' Haſtery to carry his Cayſe © like a garment pounc'd with duſt, the buſj- 
{nels is ſo {mear'd and tangled, that without a Galzlexs his Glaſs, you 
| can never come to diſcern the ſpots of this changeable meor. Sometime 


non-integrity of men, To go to Law, is, for twoto contrive the kind- 


courſe with Jupiter 3 and Lycurgss to have raken his, from Apollo 3 
Numa from the Goddeſs Egeria 5 Mahomet from his Pigeon whiſper- 


ſes declares the two Tables received from God himſelf in Mont 
Sinai, And ſurely, it adds vigour to our complyance with Chri- 
ſtianity, that we know our Bleſſed Saviour to be the Son of the moſt 
High, and tobe God as well as Man. Yea, and thereby to put the 
higher Authority, and the more eſteem upon their Kings that are to 
rule over them, our neighbours of France would have us believe 
that their Vial of Unction wasreceived from the hands of an Angel. 
Theſe things doubtleſs, areall of them ſo far true, as it is moſt cer- 
tain, the original of Laws is divine. And though at firſt creation, 
God gave not Man a /iteral and preſcripted Law : yet, he gave him 
a Law Parole; and inſcribed it in his heart, that by thoſe inward dj- 
Hates, he might be guided and boundedin the courſe of his Life. 

Among the antient Druides, It was abſolutely forbiddento Regt- 
ſter their Laws in writing. And Ceſar, in his Gallic Wars, gives us 
two reaſons for it. One that their Myſteries might not come to be 
prophan'd and enconmon'd by the Vulgar : another, that not being 
written, they might be more careful ever to carry them in their. 
thoughts and #zemory. Though doubtleſs it wasas well to preſerve 
their own Authority, to keep the people to a recourſe to them, and to 
a reverence and eſteex of their jndgements. Beſides, it often falls out, 
that what is written, thoughit werea good Law when made; yet by 
the emergency of affairs, and the condition of wer: and times, it hap- 
pens to be bad and alterable.And we find it to be evidently true, That, 
as whereare many Phyſicians,there are many diſeaſes;So where there 
are many Laws, there are likewiſe many Enormities, That Nation 
that ſwarms with Law,and Lawyers; certainly abounds with Vice and 


In the beginnings of thriving States, when they are more I-d»ſtri- 
o#s and [nrnocent,they have then the feweſt Laws. Roxre it ſelf had at 
firſt but x2 Tables.Butafter,how infinitely did their number of Laws 
increaſe? Old States like old Bodies will be ſureto contract diſeaſes. 
And where the Law-makers are many, the Laws will never be few. 
ThatNation is in beſt eſtate, that bath the feweſt Laws,and thoſe good. 
Variety does but multiply ſares. If every Buſp be limed, there isno 
Bird cancſcape with all his feathers free. And many times when the 
Law did not intend it, men are made guiley by the pleaders Oratory ; 
either to. expreſs his eloquence, to advance his praFice, or out of 


to gratifie a -powerful party, fuſtice 16 made blind through Corrup- 


jor, as Well as out of i-ypertiality, That indecd, by reaſon of the 


ng him into an Ecſtafie, as coming from ſome facred Spirit. And | 
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| ling of a Fire at their own colt, to warm others, and ſinge themſclves 


to Cynders. Becauſe they cannot agree' to what 18 Trath and Equity, 
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| they will both agree to plyme themſelves,. that others may be {tuck 
with their Feathers. ; TO | 

The Apoſtle throws the brand of Simple among them that would | 
| by ſtriving this way conſume both their Peace,their Treaſure,and their | 


the ſoffing of others, when-we might ſoberly cut, and deal the Cards 
| our ſelves. Is there none wiſe enough to compound Buſineſſes without | 
calling in the Crafty, and the Cunniug ? Or 18 there none ſo wiſe as to 
moderate a little, that he may ſave a great deal more ? | 
| Laws is like a Building, we caſt up the charge in groſs and under- 
| value it : but being in, we are train along through ſeveral Trems, till 
| WE Can neither bear the account,nor give off, though we have a z2ind 
;to't. The troubles, the attendance, the hazard, the checques, the vex- 
| atious delays, the ſurreptitious advantages againſt us, the defeats of hope, | 
' the falſeneſs of pretending friends, the intereſt of parties, the neeli-| 
| gence of Agents, and the deſigns of Ruine upon us, do put us upon a! 
| Combat againſt all that can plague poor z2arz or elſe we muſt lie down, ' 
: be trodden upon, be kjckt and die. And is 1tnot much better to part 
with a little at firſt, and loſe a lock of hair, or a ſuperfluous nail ; than 
to be leaktour till the Ciſterr be quite dry, or like fleſh upon a ſpit, 
| have all our fat dropt from us, by being turn'd with — before a con-' 
| ſuming fire 2 Doubtleſs,the advice of our Saviour was not only Religi- 
| ous but Politicaland Prudential too : If any man ſue thee at Law, and 
will take away thy Coat, let him have thy Cloak alſo : A ſmall loſs isra-! 
ther to be choſen, than by Contention greater inconvenience. | 
Ifmen could coolly have diſpatcht, and Buſmeſs be rightly judg'd; | 
no doubt, in things of weight, the Deciſcox would be profitable. And 
| this does ſometimes happen. For queſtionleſs, there are of this pro-! 
| feſſion that are the light and wonder of theage.They have knowledge, 
; and integrity 5 and by being vers'd in Books and Mex, in the Noble 
arts of Juſtice, and of Prudence, they are fitter for judgement and the | 
Regiment of the World, than any men elſe thatlive. And there Honeſty 
truly weigh'd is the gal/anteſt engine that they can uſe and thrive 
withal. A faithful Advocate can never fit without Clients, NordoT' 
believe, That man could loſe by't in the cloſe,that would not under-' 
takea cauſe, he knew not honeſt. A Goldſmith may gain an Eſtate as 
well as he that trades in every coarſer metal. An Advocate is a limb of: 
friendſhip 3 and further than the Altar, he isnot bound to go. And: 
'tis obſerv'd, of as Famoys a Lawyeras I think was then in the World, \ 
the Roman Cicero ; That he was ſiair by one he had defended, when 
accus'd for the murther of his Father.Certainly he that defends an in- 
jury, 1s next to him that coxmits it. And thisis recorded, not only as 
an example of ingratitude : but asa puniſhment, for patroniſing an i// 
cauſe. In all Pleadings, Foul language, Malice, Impertinence, and Re- 
Ae ever to be avoided. The Cauſe,more than the man, 
15 | 
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Time, as if it were of the Fool,to expoſe a Game to the packing .and 
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Is to be convinc'd. Over-powering Oratoryis notever to be praJis'd ; 
Torrents of Words,do often bear downeven Trophies of Trath:which | 
does ſo fret and _ the party over-born, that the Reſort is no more 
to paper, and pleadings : but to powder, and ſteel. 
It is not good to be too ſevere,or to inforce too rigoronſly; the ob- 
ſervation of every petty and penal Law : In Charity, there is ſomething 
to beallowed to Ignorence, and Cuſtom, Bloud and Treaſure ought 
to be but ſparingly taken : Thoſe Lawyers that are ſedulous to preſs 
Penalties, they are but purſe Beadles - and Laſhes upon that and a 
mans fame, enrage the Patient againſt thoſe that are ixſtrumental to 
affli& them. Cicero might have eſcaped the Sword, had not his Phzlip- 
pics blown up the ſpleen of Artery, to a flame unquenchable but 
with Death or Retra#ion.When Varws his three Legions were deſtroy- 
ed, the inſultation of the Barbarows was more againſt the Lawyers, 
than againſt the Souldiers that did wound and kill them. They pluckt 
out the eyes of ſome, and cut off the hands of others. One had his 
Tongue cut out, and his Lips ſtitcht up 5 and while the Enemy graſpt 
| the Tongye in his hard, he reviles it with —— How now Serpent; 
Th well you'l leave Hiſſing at laſt © 

So far is Law to be plac'd in the ſcale with War, as it isto be the 
laſt Refuge, never to be uſed but when all means elſe do fail. And 
then the Pleaders ought to hold themſelves to that. Who vindicates 
the Law,does no man wrong;But he that digrefſeth to impertinences, 
or the perſonal ſtains of men, israther a fly that buzzes and ſucks 
the ſore, than a Champion for Truth, or a helmet to keep the head of 


Juſtice whole. 


LXXXIII. 
Of Conſcience. 


T is the bluſhing part of the Soul,that will colour and kick at eve- 
[ ry little crum that goes awry againſt its ſwallow. And we can 
neither cozez it, norbe rid on't. Tis a kind of inward Deity. It 
will be with us whereſoever we are, and will ſee us whatever we do. 
It can give us Reſt in wjuſt ſufferings, and can whip us in the mid(t 
of unjuſt Applaxſes. *Tis the guard that God hath left us to pre- 
ſerve us from the darts of fin. And 'tis the Beadle that correcs 
us, if yet we will be finning. And though it be cry'd up for 3yper- 
tial and znbribable, yet I do not ſee but in many 'tis erroneous, mu- 
table, and uncertain. We often find it pleaded by the ſame men for 
very contrary things: How many are there that for intereſt can diſ- 
penſe with it, and allow of that in themſelves, which in others they 
ſeverely condemn. That uſe it for an Artifice that they may deceive 
more handſomely that can contra@ it, and dilate it, as beſt may 
ſerve their turn, | 


In 
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In the ſtridneſs of the word, itis the knowledge and the judging 
of our own ways and manners. While it relates to us; tis Conſcience ; 
when it reaches unto others and without us, 'tis but Science. Doubts! 
leſs, if it be rightly informed and regulated according to the precepts 
of true Divinity, we ought toſuffer anything rather thanin theleaſt 
admit a violation of it.But that which moſt men pretend to beConſci- | 
ence, is at beſt but a Preſent perſwaſion, Opinion, Intereſt, captived and | 
corrupted judgment. How many have we known that have held it a' 
hainous offence to eat fleſh in a Lexf, or upon prohibited days, that | 
afterward have been brought without a __—_ of Conſcience famili- 
arly to do it? Cuſtom wears it quite out, Terror frights 1t, Knowledge 
altersit, Intereſt ſways it. So that indeed tlie main force of it reſts in a 
right underſtanding, and Integrity. | 

If it be of weightin any thing,I conceive it may bein relation to a 
Sacrament,and the propagating of a txxe Religion;yet we ſee St. Panl, 
that thought it one while good Conſcience to perſecute Chriſtianity, ' 
did live to think it better to promote it. He took Timothy,and had him | 
circumciſed. He bred up Titws, and preſerv'd him fromit 3 And did ' 
not (tick to diſpenſe with many things to the ys to win them, -and | 
ſome to thoſe of the Chriſtianity to engage; them : and ingeniouſly | 
confeſſes, it was becauſe of falſe Brethren, who attended as Spies, ra- 
ther than as ſircere Chriſtians to be rightly. inſtrufted, AFs 21; 26. 
Gal. 2. 3, 4. So that it ſeems to appear, when a greater good to Gods 
Glory, or the propagation of true Religion, comes in the way, lefſer 
things, that are not ſimply fin, and ſo declared, may be for theſe dif: | 
penſed with. While things remain in a diſpute,and by reaſon of their 
intricacy, cannot clearly be determined, ſurely the ſafeſt Poſt to lean 
upon, 18 Antiquity, and the Authority under which our God hath 
placed us; It we ſhould be enjoyned to that, which ſhould afterward 
appear tobe wrong.I queſtion whether our Obedience, where we owe 
ſubmiſſion, would not better bear usout, than the — and Tena- 
city to our own conceited Truth;whereby we cauſe an'eddyin the Tide 
of Government, which is ſafer running ſmooth; than in either Curls } 
| or Whirl-pools. Bat certainly, A plainſin, weno way ought to ven<\ 
' ture ON. 11::13 507 | 
| TI ſeeevery peeviſp and Tenorant Aion of ſome ſimple people isin- 
| titled to the ſacredneſs of Conſcience. And lying under that guard they 
think to eſcape,and mate both the Royaland the Revereni power.Have 
we not ſome that will not admit the Holy Table to be communicated on 
but in the Body of the Church,as if it were;anoffence againſt Conſei- 
|ence, to do it inthe Chanel, thoughtheythave'the Churches Authority; | 
and their own precedent pratticeto invite them to it? that will not | 

Chriſten, . but at their Readizg-pue, though Antiquity placd the Foht | 

next the. door,; as rey to: the Sacrament of Entrance:and Initia- 
tion? If it be out of Conſcience, Why ts.it not pleaded? If it be. not; | 
Why is it done? A Simple. Quaker cannot. be civil to: his Superiours, | 
nor ſwear in Judgment, either to aſcertain Faith,or to ſatisfie Law,or: 
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to determine a Controverſie;But theſe ſhall all be Conſcience,when in- 
deed they are j7gnorarce,and wilfilneſs:For,what juſtifiable,cither Text | 
or Reaſor, can for theſe be given ? Where isit made a (in toput off j 
our Hats tooxr betters? Or judicially to ſwear before a Lawful Magi- 
ſtrate? Let any thing be proved a fin, and TI hold with them, thar | 
would ſooner die than defile their upright Sowls - but till it ſo be mani- ! 
feſted,or probably conceived ſo, doubt not but 'tis better far to diſ- 
penſe with ſuch Natzral, or Political,orCivil Rites,arid to give up our | 
ſelves to the deliberate Sanctions of ſuch as we ought to obey,than by 

the (tiff maintaining them, take all the hazard on our ſelves, and d:- 

flurb and ſcandal others. T would know (ina Geſturenot determined 

by Scripture)whether he does not better that kneels at the Sacramerr, 

' and hath the Authority of the Church to back him, than he that will 

take it only ſtanding, and hath nothing but his ow# opinion to ſupport 

him2And though Conſciexce in it ſelf, be out of the reach of Compulſion; 

yet we are beholden to thoſe, that inforce us to do, what in Conſcience 

weought. 'Tis therefore that powers given to the Magiſtrate, that he 
may bend the RefraFory, and reduce the wilful,and the unwiſe wande- 

rer - I doubt not but they could have pleaded Conſcience, that refus'd 

to come to the Supper in St. Lxke; for they were rooted and grown 

in another Religron:yet the command is to the ſervant,that he ſhould 

compel them to come 1n. 

If we allow Conſcience on our own ſide,by the equal rules of Juſtice, 
we ought to allow it on theother. And then the Tizrk and Jew mult 
be born with, as well as the grounded profeſſors of Chriſtianity. I re- 
member David George, that juſtly ſuffered as an Heretic in the Low- 
Countries, after fierceſt Tortures died perfiſting in his falſe Opinion, 
That he himſelf was Chriſt. Inter excandeſcentes forcipes conticuit, He 
{hrunk not for the burning pincers,asI meet with in Bucholceras.Sure- 
ly.all would have condemn'd itasan error in State,if they ſhould have 
Jet him alone, arid under the plea of Conſcience have ſuffered him to 
havegoneon,toſeduce the ignorant to his horrid black opinion. Though 
it be not in the power of man to force the Conſcience, becauſe it 1s 
internal and ſpiritual: Yet it is in the power of Government, to pu- 
niſh thoſe that will maintaina falſe oe, and ſeduced. The moſt that 
can be pleaded is, Who ſhall be Judge, whether, becauſe ſome have 
been on my fide, I ſhall take upon meto be ſupreme and unappelable 2 
Or,whether I ſhall be content (to the more learned,and more power- 
ful, and fuchas for their Authority God hath taken into his own rank, 
and calted Gods with himſelf) to give up my Cauſe atid Corrtroverſre ? 
Doubtleſs.ſhould that be tolerable in private Families, which is plea- 
ded and pradttzd in the Qeconomy of Government, no man ſhould be 

er, Or have order in his own houſe. If we would not admit of 
an I» dependent there, there is the ſame Reafon not to allow him im the 
State. Itisa kind of Soleciſm in Government, for me to put my felf 
under the Prote#ioz and Reevlation of that Prixce,whoſe LawslI think 
not fit to. obey. Rid iniquins quam velle ſibi obtemperari 2 minoribws, & 


nolle 
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nolles obtemperare majoribxs? What can be more unjuſt than for me to 
exact obedience from my inferiours;when Imy ſelf will not obey my 
ſuperiours? The Laws of God and man, in things not plainly forb34- 
den'by the Word of God, injoyns and expedts my obedience : But, if 
I refuſe to obey, I ſet up my ſelf as Supreme, and make my Will my 
Princes Maſter. CiceroI conceive in the right, when he tells us, [nobe- 


that ſpurns at Public Edi&s : tis refra@Forineſs that uſhers in con- 
fulion : Not to obey, is to reſjſt 3 and to reſiſt, does cry up open War. 
Though Abraham in humanity could not juſtifie the ſucrificing of his 
ſon z yet, becauſe he implicitely gave up himſelf to the obedience of 
his Superioxr, God 3 he is highly commended, for being but ready to 
do it. | 


LXXXIV. 
Of Peace. 


F men knew rightly, how to value Peace; as is the Empyreal Hea- 
ven, this lower world might be. Where all the zvotions of the com- 
prehending Orbs, all the ſeveral Corſte/atiors,and the various Poſition 
of the Stars, and Planets,producea beauteousChorws, and a Harmony 
truly raviſhing. As health to the body, ſo peace 1s to the ſoul. What 1s 
wealth, or wit, or honour, when want of health ſhall raviſh fromus all 
of pleaſure in them?And what are all the enrichings,the embelliſhings, 
and the embrocadoings of Forte to us, when War ſhall tear theſe 
off and trample on our Glories? The richeſt Wizes, the choiſeft Vines, 
by ſickneſs prove inſipid. The ſilk does loſe his ſoftneſs, the ſilver his 
bright hue,and the gold his pleaſing yeVow. As the ſenſe of feeling is the 
ground of all the reſt, and a@ive life does ceaſe when thatisloſt : So 


dientia eſt ex duritie mentis obſtinate ; Diſobedience is out of the hard- | 
eſs of an obſtinate mind. He diſſolves the Boxds of Government, | 


1s health the foundation of felicities, and the want of it joys privation: | 


* —— 


Jjoyment of all thatcanbe procured. 


Though the other attributesof God, are no doubt, beyond our 
comprehenſion 3 yet, this more emphatically is ſaid to paſs all our 


to the: Preſence of Divinity, where all our Rarities are heap'd and 
ſtrew'd about us. The enjoyment of Friends, the improvement of 
Arts, the ſweetneſs. of Natures delicacies, the fragrancy of Fruits 
and Flowers, the flouriſhmg' Nations, and-thoſe pleaſing contenta- 
tions,. that ſtream. out-themſelves from all Heroic Vertues, are all | 
brought in, and glorified by Peace. v7 | | 


—_— Ce ce 


yet is it Peace that gives them #aſt and reliſh, and affords the ſweet er- 


underſtanding. Next his own Glory, 'twas the eſtabliſhing this, in-| 
vited God from Heaven. The firſt branch of that Celeſtial Procla- | 
mation,. was, Glory be ts God on high ; thenext was, On Earth Peace. 

This is the.cement between the Soxl and Deity, between Earth and | 
Heaven. It leads us ſoftly up the milkey way, and uſhers us with Muſt | 
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| The Dram and Trumpet that in War ſound terror and aſtoniſhment, 
in Peace they only eccho mirth and jolt. Peace helps the weak and in- 
digent; and health and ſoundneſs too, to the fick endeavours. It takes 
hence only the unſound and languiſhing.and yet gives leave tothemto 
place their wealth where they firſt plac'd their loves That by it they 
gratifie their friend, and ſlip from all thoſe ſmrartirgs that wex them. 
But, War kills men in health,preys only on the ſounaeft; and, like the fa- 
vage Lyon,does ſeize the valiant ſoonelt,as thinking the old and impo-» 


theViGors wreath, yet.that isoften purchaſedat muchtoo dear a rate; 
and many times the Conquerors Garland.crowns the Captives head. In 


heat laſt did come off overcome. He had broke Minntixs his Forces; 
but,was by Fabizs forc'd to give up all his Palzs.Norisit often better 
with thoſe that are dependents onthat General, that yet commandsthe 
field. FVifory not ſeldomdoes inlet Severity. The Hanghtineſs of the 
Conqueror is often to his own, leſs tolerable than the Triumphs of the 
| Enemy. Succeſs does flame thebloud to pride, and boldned i»ſolence; 
and as often kindles zew as it does concludeold Wars. One world ſuf 
ficednot Alexander. Nor could all the Romas Territoriesfet bounds to 
Ceſars limitleſs ambition. For, when we once put off from the ſpore of 
Peace, we lanch into the Sea that's bottomleſs. We ſwim on angry 
waves, and are carried then as the wind of Fortune drives us. "9 
| Theentrance into War, is ike to that of Hel, *tis gaping wide for 
any fool to enter at. But, it will Tequire a Hercules, with all his la- 
bours to redeem one once ingag'd int, - They know not what the 
part withal, that wanton hence a Jewel fo unvaluable.” For indeed, 
if weconfider it, What pricecan be too dear topurchaſeit? we buy 
off all the open force, and ily ay ad #alice, and we intitle 'our 
ſelves to all the good that.ever was for Manintended. | | 

When God would declare, how he. would reward and bleſs the 
good man, he finds out that which moſt may crown his happineſs, -He 
tellsus, He will make bis Enemies at peace with him. Securely he enjoys 
himſelf and friends, whoſe hije 15 gxarded with the miſs 'of Enemies: 
The Palace of the world (tands opezt to him that hath no-foes.. | 

If any man will ſee in little '( for what isan Iſland or two, -to-the 
world?)Let him but well conſider,the havock that a few years made 
among us, The waſt of weelth, the wreck of worth, the fad fe lighting 
'on the greatand good, the virtuous left to ſcorn, the Loyal-us'd as otice 
'the Romer Parricides:as thoſe in ſacks,fo theſe ſhut under Decks with 
Cocks and Spree deſperate and malicious perſons left torateand vez 
them; Wealth proftituted to the beggerlyand the baſe 3-Palacer plus 
idered and pulled down;Texeples prophan'd; Antiquities,raz'd;Relizion 
'rivuledinto petty Ifſues running thick corruptior. Then let men confi 
der,after a little Revolution,how little have the Authors gained. Who 
would takepeaceftom others, themſelveghave miſs'd.it in cheir hoow 


graves ; the Earth they tore, hath fled them from her boſorrand'hey 
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tent too mean to be hisquarry. And thoughinWar ſometimes we wear - 
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the ſame Battle Hannibal confeſs'd, though he firſt was Conqueror, yet, | 
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| Bowels, with nought 1th leaſt confiderable to the expence of 544 | Cx n-711. 
{and treaſure.Then alſo,let men fee;howthe Sacred wheel of Providence | w WW 
| hath reſurrection'd all our jos. How the Church recovers her hate be- 
| ſmeared beauties; How theTide of Tradereturns;How' brightredSwords | 
have now apeacefil glitter;How Glory, Wealth, and Honoxr,with Logal- | 
ty,is return'd;How ſhouts of joy havedrown'd the Carronr Roarzthat till 
men come in Heaver,fuch joy on Barth-can ne're again be expetted to 
be ſeen.Three Nations looking for 'a fatal firoke,at once repriev'd from | 
ſlavery and ruine.So have T known ſome generous Conrſer ſtand,#rezble 
and quake under both whip and'ſþur 5'but,” once turn'd looſe into the 
open fields, he neighs, curvets, and prances forth his joy; and, gladded 
now with eaſe and liberty, he fills hitnfelf with pleaſure, and all thoſe | 
high contents that bounteous Nature theanit him. ' hy 
. Certainly,'tis Peace that makes the world a Paradiſezwhile War, like | 
Sir, does turn it all to Wilderneſs ; and with wild Beaſts,Mans conver- 
ſation makes.In War,the vexed Earth abortives all her PORE 
in an unſtir'd Culture,ripers all her bownties : that now with Caſanbon's | 
Tranſlation of Exripides,, we cannot but approve his much commen- | 
ded Rapture. {4 7 2 4Y CREW ART Av left 20005 
| O Pax alma ! datrix opumt, ' © oo 
. O- Pulcherrima Celitum ! oC hs THO 1h, 03, 
Quam te ment ſuit 2:0 Moramt' 
Obrepat metuo mihi OO OD 
Hiitas ne mala 7 teprins - {40,2 
Snavem 0 quam tuear diem, / 4.983 
. - Plauſus undique cum ſtrepant; © 5; 16" a 
. Cantnſque & Chori, Amicaqne, © © EOS. | | 
| Commeſſatio Fleribus [ ' + +++ BS UDO 
Hail lovely Peace / thou Spring of wealth, * * 
Heavens faireſt ifſne; this worlds health!” © ©» 
O how my Soul-does court thyHight?/ tt» + 
More precious, than the pleafing Light," co 
Let neyer blacker'day appear, #7101300 | 
But dwell, 'and ſhine; for ever here; or oo 
_ Let ſhouts of Joy {tll, {tiN\* reſtind': TESTING L \ } il »; | 4 | 
| While Songs, \and*Dances walk*the round, Lo 
At'Feaſts of Friends;* with-Garkindscrown'd. © | 
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Very thing that Man'can look ppbni, -is both a; Miracle for the | 
7, Creation of it 3) and a Wonder for the apt contrivence, in fitting 
it to its parts and: provizte, wherein it is fer ro #ove, ' So that che] 
World is but Gods great Eib;aet Ev rig ing hath opened to| - 
oniſh Many abba ot Jer them. If Man ſhall reflect: | 
Sha, upon| | 
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may live ateaſe it he will 3 and 1 
that it happens. / ſn; his Bodies frame, not to deſcend to all particu- 


{ qualifie other Crearures, thar they may be phyſical and 
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upon himſelf;he ſhall caſily-find how Infinitely wonderfulhe is made, 


beyondall the-other world of Creatures. How none bur he;by refle- 
&ive Ads of.Underſtanding,is;ableto argue,to conſider,and to judge 
of himſelf. Who is't;bur he,can hope or fear the future? that can curb, 
reverence cither Dyity, ot-Eternity. | | 
And to.magnifie.the goodzeſs of this great Creator, we fhall find 
that every natural a#ion that Man 15 capable of doing ; affords him 
pleaſure in the executzex. To cat, to drink, toſleep, to faſt, to wake, to 
forbear;'to ſpeak, to. be -filent;z. to move, to reſt; to be warm, 
and to be cool ;.;to bein company, and to retire : They all inthem- 
ſelves are pleaſing a#s; whereas the things that vex, and zrouble, ei- 
ther come from without, 'or hap y by our own diſorder. So that a man 
if hedoes not,” tis by his own default, 
lars, which axefullof admiration, How exquiſite, and how fitted are 
they for all occaſions, that. at any time. may befal him! In his Ears 


and Noſtrils,-the one relating to the Head, the other to the Lanes; 


thoſe ſlender Hairs are notin vain plac'd there, but, as nets to'catch 
the duſt and moats, which with our breath we ſhould elſe draw in, 
and tabid all our Lwrgs, the engines of life; or, mix'd with wax, 
ſhould as pellets, ſtop or: ſenſe” of hearing. In the world, what 
we complain of for inconvenient, if rightly. we examine, we 
ſhall find it highly commendable. - The zyevenneſs of the Earth is 
clearly Providence. For fince it is nat apy fix'd-ſedation,burt a floating 


ſpecial uſe. One helps in wet, and ſoaking inumdations, the other aids 


men, having zerves'and ſwrexs,.to re and to deſcend, to recede and 
proceed;they are betterfitted by the wnevenneſs of the Eatth;where- 
by both are nterchangeably;exerciſed and refreſhed; than ifit were 
all a level/'d walk, and helda conſtant evenneſs. That Weeds without 
a TiVage voluntarily ſpring, ſure hath a double bexefit. One, that 
Man may have ſomething.wherewith to exerciſe his 3nduftry, which 
elſe with e«ſe would ſettle.;ntp, corrwptiez. Another,that by theſe the 
Earth it ſelf, does breed its own warnres and: Beaſts, Birds, by 
them have tables ready {pread,,.; Even. veyomors Creatures have their 
proper uſe ;z not only to gather what to Man might be 0 pſoar, but to 

fo atiferows to 
the ſeveral conſtitutions of wen. Surely that Beaſis are dumb,and want 
underſtanding, 1s a «her Way Mas -. It they were intebigible, 


it could not be, that their /?: 
the ſexviecohMap x who 
dthe 


ulage,. nothing rational could ever 
or endures... ould the. aurbid, and brought.to champ on 
on ſteel *woulg he ſuffer bys, {ae Rider ta beſtride his patient back, 
wath his Sorel and aphrp.to. f*ſb. and with his heels to dig into 
his: Epgry bopeſrg would, : 


1S, 
uld.. 1 Ve broug at, 1; hewpen: chains , to be 
SLALIEE —— | : pane 


made 


- 


incourage, accuſe, or conmend himſelf 2 'or that can apprehend, or 


mild variety, that pleaſeth ; The Hi#s and Yaleys in it, have all their | 
in droughts, in heats, and ſcorcking ſeaſons. And the feet and legs of | 


could ever be kept ſubjeed to; 


S 


— 
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made to draw beyond his breath, and ſtrength 2 would he be tyed # TL 
'to the ſtaved wood, or walk the round all day in rowling —— _—/ 
| ſtones & or, wear his life away under the preſſure of a heavy burthen ? | 
If they could ſpeak, how would replying to the rage and znſolence | 
of cruel Man, enkindle wrath, and let in death to both? We ſee it! 
full as neceſſary, that there ſhould as well be poor as rich; for neither 
| could live without both. We ſee both fraits and wines will keep with 
| guſt, and beauty, until the newappear. God having in his Providence | 
' made them to laſt, till he does provide us more; aud, yet, not longer 
that we might not be 7dle, or, truſtingto ourlafting fore, grow wan- | 
ton, and forget the Anthor, and our ſelves. Thoſe things of com- 
mon uſe, we common have among us: what we need; and will not | 
laft, in our own Climate grows : Our Spice and Drugs that we muſt | 
fetch from far, are freed ſo from corruption, that they ſeveral years 
indure. | 
In common Corr, what wonders may we find? how one ſmall. 
grain ſprings up to ſeveral hundreds ; how it gives a ſuſtertation by | 
his ſeveral parts, both unto May and Beaſ#; and, becauſe ſo uſeful, | 
ſee but how carefully Nature does preſerve it. It grows up in a Cor- | 
ſelet, an inward coat, that does from dews defend it : and on the out-| | 
fide a Stard of Pikes in bearded Ranges upright, do appear, to fence 
It from the Birds, and catch the falling rain, ſo by deirees to lead 
and hold it into the grazrs within : but, when 'tis ripe, that moiſture | 
is not uſeful ; it downward turns its loaded head, that as before it 
{ helped to ſwell and ripen it, ſo now, it gently drawsit off, that it may 
not hurt, or rot it: and becauſe, (being weak ) if from one grain, | 
one ſingle ſtalk alone ſhould ſhoot, and grow, each eafie wind would | 
break it to unfruitfulneſs, there ſprings up many from every ſeveral | 
kernel, that getting ſtrength by multitude, it may withſtand the aſ-' 
faults of ſtorm and rain. And whereas other fruits from Trees, and' 
ſuch large Plants, laſt but their year about, or not ſo long; this, as 
more uſefu], ſeveral Winters, keeps from all decay, that when there 
isa plerty (as once in Egypt ) to help 'gainſt dearth, it may be ke t| 
in ſtore. Even the enmity of Creatures one againſt another, is for the 
| advantages of Mar; in fear of one another, they are kept fromtreſ-! 
paſſing on him, and by the artipathy of one againſt the other, we 
| tnake ufe of one, to take the other ; ſo ſerve our ſelves of both. 
By theſe, and millions of others, and indeed by all, we can ſee 
or comprehend, we may conclude as does the Plalmiſt, O Lord, bow' 
| wonderful are thy works, in wiſdom haſt thou made them all ! Andif | 
.weſhould complain, as ſometime prophanely did Alphonſus,That God } 
might have ordered many things better in the Creation of the world, thas) 
he hath done; We may well return that grave and ſober anfiver of 
St. Auguſtine, In Creaturis ſiquid erratum cogitamus, inde eſt qudd non 
| zz: congruis ſedibus, ea querimys, If we complain of defe& in th 
| works of Creation, 'tis becauſe we don't ——_— them im their pro- 
per ſpheres and nlſes. 
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| Surely, the apprehenſion of the ordering of al things fo infinitely 

wiſely, by ſo Supreme a Providence,might tutorus to beleſs in paſſzor, 

at any thing that happens. It was an excellent fancy of the wiſe Phi- 
lofopher, in diſcou: of this matter, when he ſaid, If all the misfor- 
tunes of all the men in the world, were crowded together in one'Man 5. and 
then, every man out of this heap, were to take,. but an equal.ſlare : He 
did believe, every man would rather reſume his own, than after a propor- 
tionate Rate take what ſhould then befal him. Why then ſhould any 
grumbleat their diſpleaſed condition £ Who wiſely made the world, as 
wiſely does preſerve and govers it. And he that ſhew'd his Power and 
Wiſdom 1n every Worm, 1n every Fly, and ſmaller Atom that he did at 
firſt create; does in his Providence deſcend to order, and diſpoſe of 
every little particle of this great Main,the World. Who makes a Watch, 
does look as well to every piz and zick inevery Wheel, as tothe Spring 
it ſelf, that guides and ſteers the whole. As 'tis Maxim'd of the Ele- 
ments, that, Nullum in ſuo loco ponderoſum, There's none are heavy in 
their proper places: Sonothing is a burthen.as God did firſtdeſign it. 
And thus, as by contemplation of his gloriows works,we never can want 
cauſe to admire his Providence, to magnifie his Wiſdowr, to adore his 
Goodneſs, and find a ref for all our warring thoughts : So by.our weak 
complaining, weunhand our hold from Dezty that ſtays us, we proclaim 

our own'defe&s, and detraft from what is dye to his Great Glory. 


— 
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SOMETHING UPON 
Ecclel. 2. 11. 


| eAll is Vanity and vexation of Spirit, and there is no- 
| thing of valueunder the Sun. 


: SXJLL Is VANITY! Surely this 1s a bold Cenſure : 
<a} Th Yet we ſce the wilcſt that was only Man, dares 
KOYEARYIE both avow and juſtifie't. Nay,that 1s, vain which 
RJ is not commodious, though it hurt not. Butall 
SF22 YI 15not only vanity but Vexation 5 that, not of the 
SEES Body only, but the Spirit: Tis unprofitable, 
'tis miſchievous. Yet further,it might aflit in ſomething, and ſolace 
in others, but there 1s nothing of value : 'Tis unprofitable, 'tis. miſ-| 
chievous, tisgood for nothing. Here is the reckonipgof the world | 
caſt up, the particulars are all before, Hoger, Pleafure, Profit 3 and 
Wiſdom added to advance the ſum : but what amount they to ? 
Alas ! the Verſes.end has total'd them, Vanity, Vexation, Nothing. 
This isa ſcalding breath, fatal as the Bird of night, a killing damp, | 
or Mandrakesgrones. See, all the beauty of the Globe 1s blaſted : | 
That which the wiſe Inquiſitors of Nature, did for the decency cal] | 
Beauries ſelf, the Greciansand Latines, isthisnow become a.thing ſo 
contemptible,ſo falling and ſodying nits Fame 2 _ | 
Butisthe Accomptant.one of cxedit? May he not fail in his Arith- 
metick,and'by -annjurious Total vilifieſo large a Treaſure? Alas ! 'tis 
this that gives the wound;theauthority of the Man marrs al. Had | 
ſome immur'd Anchoret, ſome celled Hermite, ſomeſſecluded Monk 
ſpoke this, it had been:no diſparagement : nay,had it been but.ſome| 
Mzxandring Sophiſter,orfome | Philoſopher, that,had but gazed' 
Naturein-theiface;and ſo guels'dher difpolition, it .might have met | 
fome Cavil:* Nay, had it been fome-ſowr'/Cynic, or ſome fleering: 
| Lncian;a blind Homer, or 'the more ferious;and knawing Ariſtarle,! 
that not only courted Natwre as a Miſtreſs, but begdded her as a 
Bride:faw:her uncloathed cleft her almoſtnakedto.yhe wide worlds ; 
view,we mightihave.doubted Herefte mthe Text:Rut when he that 
ſpeaks it, fhallbeMandumm'd wp in the, excellency of all his parts, | 
\ Yy Pertittion | 
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| Perfeftion center'd and epitomiz'd : when it fhall be, as Hugo V:&@o- 
rinzus lays; Sententia hominis hontinets excedentis, The judgment of a 
Mah exceeding all Mankind : when it ſhall be one that was fo wiſe 
at Twelve, asof himſelf to chuſe Wiſdom before all that the world 
had; ane that knew the world; and was able to jadg itz one that 
had the world within him, and knew by his Pen to difle@t its parts, 
and knowingly to read upon every Limb every particular, from the 
Hyſſop at the Walls low fbot, to the lofty Cedar that does ſhadow 
Lebanon : One that had King 'd it from his youth, that knew the Mines 
and Trains of State, the Fawnings and the Wiles of Court, the Rid- 
dles and the Twilight-ſbows of Policy :, One that was skilful too in 
Trade, and experienc'd inthe belayings, the ingroſlings, the circum- 
ventions of Merchandizing : One that was Prince of .Kings,and King 
of Philoſophers ; whoſe Wit was clegantly Poetical, whoſe Wiſtom 
was ſolidly Proverbial, whoſe Judgment was Oraculous : We have 
nothing left to ground an expedation upon, ON | 

Nor did he ſpeak this at random, as a flaſhing wit cenſures a judi- 
cious Author, ere he ſcatce has read a Page; nor as a prejudicated 


Jug, that ſentences Delinquents, when yet he has not heard the 
cauſe : But after a ſtrift examination of all, after he had cut up every 


ſublutary, and le&ur'd on the Anatomy : not by a Theorical and 
barely empty ſpeculation, but by a practic experience, traverſin 
not only the vaſter Continent, but even every Creek and Angle © 
World : and when he had try'd and Lymbeck'd all, the ſpirit and 
Extract comes forth,Vawity, Vexation, nothing of contirmance. 

But perhaps this may be but general, and he may meanas when 'tis 
ſaid, The whole City went ont ; whereby we underſtand the greater 
part, and notpreciſely all. No, they are induced ſeverally, and fen- 
tenc'd together, like MalefaGtors call d diſtinaly to the Bar, but by 

one Law found guilty all alike. 

But what is Vanity 2 Who knows but that it may be pleaſing? 
I'm ſure we hunt it as we would a purchaſe, as the fatiating of a long- 
ing bloud, as Children do their Gawds and Rattles, with cryings 
and impatience : And when we have got it, we have but graſped the 
Air; or, like Txioz, preſs'd a Cloud for Juzo, whereout ſome Mon- 
ſter, like the Ceztavr, ſprings: yet ſtill like him we boaſt the enjoy- 
ment of Jove's Queen ſo long, that juſtly at laſt we ſtand condem- 
ned to the reſtleſs wheel. | | 

I find divers definitions of Vanity. There are that ſay every mutg- 
bility which argues a defedt is vain 3 And thus Angels and our Souls 
may beſo. Next, whateveris deſtroyable and difloluble, and thus 
the Elements and viſible Heavens. St. Chryſoſtom ſays that is vain, 
which has no profit in it : a name without a thing. Someever take it 
for the evil part, and tendit to the naturalneſs of the creature, re- 
ducible to an Annihilation : to the Temporality of the good, and 
*. | Perſonality of offenders, and the Criminality of works. Others ſay 


thatis vain which is to no end or purpoſe, as courſing the Wind and 
| Combating | 
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| Combating ſhadows: -- And certainly in reſpe& of that ſupreme;and | 
eternal thcity, which the ſoul does ſeem to make unto, ſuch is' all 
that the Suri looks upon: They are produc'd and periſh together : 
Or if a while they leave a faint glimmering in the mind, *Tis but as 
waters:ſeeth removedfrom'the fire, which expreſs alanguiſhing play 
after all the heat is gone. 24 | 
|| Wiſdom and knowledg are the primeſt goods of than, For they 
are Judges of all beſides. They are the Elevation of the ſcale of man, 
which while a dull Earthineſs flags thereſt of the Creatures, mounts | 
him like a-Nobler fire' to:the Honor of 'the company and being 
friend unto God. Neither are they ſo caſual (like Honor, Pleaſure, } 
] and Profit, the other temporary goods of man) as to fall upon the | 
| indiligent and undeſerving, nor yet focafily raviſhe from him by the 
| ſpleen of others,or the frown of fortunes menacings. But as they are 
| harder in their acquiſition,ſo are they more nprediiienns ſteddy in 
their ſtay. All the other three are (compared with theſe) but like 
Cradles to rock Children aſleep with. But theſe are ſiveet as the | 
weakned muſings of delightful thoughts, which not only dew the 
mind with [cha that ever refreſh us, but raiſe us to the Moun- | 
tain that gives us view of Canaar 3 and ſhews us rays and glimpſes of | 
the glory that ſhall after crownus.Yetit is the obje& only that makes 
theſe good unto - man, 'when God is the Ocean that all his ſtreams | 
make way.unto : otherwiſe, as Nets do Birds, theycatch us and in- 
tangle ; and, likethe Sect of the Academics, conclude not any thing, | 
but That nothing can be concluded on. Knowledg in many things but | 
delivers. us to doubts, and doubts involve us in diſtraction. The | 
Gall of fin is broke, and has imbitter'd all the inwards of man. | 
It was the Appetition of Knowledg that caſt man from Paradiſe : 
Ignorance,not total,may be better thanuncertain Science. To know | 
good was part of mans firſt boaſted happineſs ; but when he needs | 
would know more than was good for him to know, he loſt that good | 
he had. And Plato ſays,One Thent#s (a certain Devil enviousto man) 
firſt ſhewed him of the Sciences. What diverſity of Opinions, of 
Thoughts?Not twoin the world that have eyes of conceit 1n all things | 
ſeeing alike. This School magnifies what another condemns, and that 
Seq takes any thing rather than what the other taught:And how often 
is the Garland given to Falſhood, while Truth obſcured mourns? The 
plain down right Plod oft findeth Heaven and happineſs, while Wits | 
deep ſubtleties failing,fink to Hell. The greateſt Hereſies from greateſt | 
Learning ſpring3.and the Holy Ghoſt,likethe bird of its repreſentation, | 
(the Dove ) uſually lights upon the humble gronnd,but ſeldom perches 
'on the tall-prown Tree. Though I totally ſubmit to Sexeca,where he 
ſays; Hoc ſcio neminem poſſe bene vivere, ſed nec tolerabiliter qui eft ſine ſa- 
pientie fiudio. This Tam fure of, None canlive well,no not inany tolc- 
rable faſhion, without the ſtudy of Wiſdom : Yet we find neither his 
| 2hiloſophy, nor his Wealth, nor his Honors, nor that which he pre- | | 
terred before all theſe, and recommended to his friends at his death, | 
| EYF2 (His', 
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CHisPrecepts, and the Pattern of his well-ted Life)could guard him 


| trom the peoples envy, or Neroes malice, or preſerve his; Veins un-' 


cut.; Nay, how often does our Knowledg increaſe our ſorrow? It 
elates our minds, it attrats enyy, and: gives us to. ſceifurther into 
ſorrow than the unskillked foul, What ,onething of moment by a} 
our knowledg can we truly conquer? The. Seas: alternate fluxes' 


paſs us, ' the Loadſtones hidden-qualities.are beyond ur reach, nor 
canwetruly judg of whatour very-ſenſes meet with. - Allagree, the 
Dog in ſcent, the Apein taſte acuter are-thay wes yet we kethe one; 
in Carrion tumbles as his beſt Perfume, ard the othet leaving all our; 
Delicates,checkles when he meets the Dainties of a Spider. Qur wil-: 
don is but in finding more of our folly, and when wethink we have 
rogre(s'd far in the un-ending Circles of laborious Science, we only. 
at Jaſt with fruitleſs ſweat attach our awn learn'd Ignarance. But 
admit we may know more than can the {Jothful man;z. cbe.greateſt/ 
Talent obliges to the greateſt toy], and neglected,to the greateſt pu- 
niſhment. Knowledg without pradtice but enlarges our ſcore, and ' 
is a Treaſury of future ſtripes; And afſuredly when Juſtice at rhe 
laſt ſhall clear her own Integrity, it wilt go far better, "with an ho- 
neſt unaffected Ignorance,thah with thecunning ſpeculations ofineg3 
leqive Knowledg. ef $635. 193 20317 Vocſt tefls holy 901 
But let us ſee whether there lie not ſomthing of more eſteem in 
outwards. There are many Plantsthat carry medicin in their Barks 
when all their bulk is only food for fire. ' Alas! if thePrincebe poor, 
where is the wealth of ſlaves? If we look at Honor, that of Kings 
| is the higheſt pitch. And not to = of the common frailty atten- 
ding them as men, even their necetfary incumbrances are as the ſalt- 
neſs of the Sea barſhing quite through the whole, I believenot him 
that ſaid, if Crowns were rightly viewed, there would be more 
| Kingdoms than Kings : For Nature riſes to Sovereignty, and there 
is a blaze of honor guilding the Bryers and inticing the mind : yet 
isnot this without its Thorns and falebroſfity. If he be good, he is 
a general Servant: if bad,his own perpetualterror, If all men ought 
to care for him, 'tis his part to take care for all: and'tis far leſs for 
many to care for one, than for one to provide forall. | And this invi- 
ted Antiochw when Scipio had Conquer'd away ſome ot his borders; 
toſend thanks to the Romans, for eaſing hinr of part of his cares,to 
which heisnot allowed the liberty that inferiors have. : When A4n- 
tigonws ſaw. his Son looſe in his Carriage towards his Subjects, the 
checks him with, Soz, Sor, remember our Empire is a Noble Bondage. 
They muſt live ſevere to themſelves, but affable and free to others: | 
| which made Alexander anſwer his Father Philip, who wiſht him to 
ſhew his ativeneſs and ſpeedat the Ohympiaz Race, That: ſo he would, 
if he had Kings to run withel. © As ſport, fo friendſhip ſure is ſweet- 
telt among equals; and: even in this, a King 1s ſure unhappy, that 
whole Kingdoms afford not him one Companion to make a friend 


of. Certainly, be may live moſt at caſe that has leaſt todo _—_ | 
or 
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| World. ; A kind of calm recluſene$ is like reſt to the over-labor'd 
'|man, byt.a multitude is not plealing.:.'Tis but Bedlam in a larger 
'[ building, Who would:be;content to lead all his life in acrowd ? or 


{three of his own Pariſh or ſome Neighboring-Village, -and 'is all 
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to ſtand up as the common mark whereout every one ſtrives to draw 
his own peculiar: intereſt 2 Let the. private man pleaſe: but two or 


the buſineſs that he has to da. And ſurely this is no hard matter 
while he acts not. the deciſive part, in;things that.ſit cloſer to men, 
as Honor, Liberty, Life, Eſtate, and the like ; in all contentions 
concerning which, one {ide will think it ſelf too hardly born upon, 
and ſo falloff in diſcontent, if not rage, 'Nar Oracles,nor Equity,can 
contrive out aliking to all. | Even he that judges right, muſt needs 
have one fide hate, Simml iſta munndi'reffor Dexs. poſuit odium atqs 
regen 5 The God and guide of all the World, has eſtabliſht theſe 
rogether 3 Ill will and Empire. When Pylades a Roman Actor was 
to repreſent Aeamemnon, he appeared as one in a maze, ſolicitous, 
aspreſſed both with thoughts and cares : And ſuch are Kings and Go- 
vernors. To live ateaſeisto loſe : and to preſerve is pains. If he 
be goad to the Republic the trouble 1s his own, bnt the fruit ſhall 
his ſucceſſors reap. Nay, I ſee not but that it is undoubtedly true, 
that even the pooreſt vaſſal, not groaning undera ſenſible ſmart, has 


top of ſtate, - For he that'is low not having far to fall has little to 


there is hope, and that like a M:l;or Natura heartens and chears him 
againſt all his diſlik'd depreſſions: though he bein darknefſs,it ſhews 
him light ; *Tisthe ſmile of life, and like the pillar of fire, leads us 
through the dark and deſarts in our conceit to plenty. But with 
Kings it 15 quite the contrary; they have as little to hope foras the 
other hasto fear; and whatſoever this looks on with hope, with fear 
do King. beholdit: Above them there isno place,and beneath them 
all is loſs. Fortune leads on Kings with perpetual Alarums, but 
inferiors by . propoſing priſes. And doubtleſs fuch Conſiderations 
as theſe did make the Tragediar ſettle in his Reſolye : | 


Stet quicung; volet, potens, Let who's willinIcy State, 

Anla culmine lubrico © Courts gay luſtres emulate- 

Me dulcis ſaturet quies. Private peace ſhall ſatiate me, 
Obſcuro poſits loco, Where retired I may be 

Leni perfruar otio. Stor'd with gentle eaſe, and free : 
Nullis nota Quiritibus Whereno greedy Courtier knows 
FEtas per tacitum finat. How my peaccful paſſage flows : 
Sic cum tranſierint mei So when (noiſeleſs gliding by) 
Null cum ſtrepitu dies, All my daysare paſt, thenl © 
Plebeins moriar ſencx. May a harmleſs old man dye. 


all his life Jonga greater Comforter, thanthe Monarch heaved on the | 


fear, 2ui jacet in terram, &c. But on whatſoever he looks abroad, | 


b 
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| Janotws moritur (ibi. And death with greateſtgrief doesown, | 


| 
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1; mors gravis incubat, | He that toall too much is ſhown, 
Qui, notus nimis omnibus, | Dies to himſelt'the moſt upkown, 


l... Is Pleafire then any other ?. Or can the jollities of life emer eus 


| 


from this ſpreading Sea? Certainly, Antiſthenes meant it not as Cha-/ 
rity, when he prayed his Enemies children might be brought up in; 
pleaſure, And Plutarchtells us, when the Babyloniens had: revolted, 
and wereagain by Xerxesreduc'd to obedience, inſtead of wearing | 
arms he commanded them to carry pipes to ſport and fing, todance 
and revel, that ſoftned and n—— by pleaſure they might not a- 
gain attempt a defe&tion. As winds do lighter ſubſtances,it bears us 
up a while in ſmoother air : but ſtill as that begins to lie, withit we 
fall to Earth, to Mire, to Mud, and torpid dulneſs. Tt nibbles away 
the virtues of the ſoul, and becalmsus into Ruin. The Noble Sun 
they ſay is fed from the Sea that is ſalt, but. the Moon from the plea- 
fant Springs attracting all her changes. Pleaſure and Deſtruction are 
eloſe and near. akin, and jfit be inordinate,- the tye is then of Bro- 
therhood 3: if Pleaſure be the Elder, yet deſtruction reigns after his 
deceaſe, and thenas a T'yrant repeals his Laws. Eventheextreme of 
joy is ſadneſs. It clouds the underſtanding, and for the moſt part 
leaves us more Cauſes of Repentance than Remembrance. He'that 
ſubmits himſelf to pleaſure, lies down at: laſt to Labor, to Grief, 
Diſgrace, and Want. Andtherefore Ariſtotle counſels us not to look 
upon Pleaſures in their approach but at their farewel, ſo by a rebu- 
king Judgment we may beſaved from their ſting and future Faſcina- 
tions, otherwiſe they enervate the bravery of the mind, cnſlave the 
gallant Genius of Man, and but like Garlands Crown us for Victims 
toſeverer fate. Another Vanity of Pleaſure is that itisnever fatisfied, 
this will St. Ambroſe witneſs. Nizhil prodige ſatis eft Voluptati : Sen- 
perque famem patitur ſui, qui alimentis perpetnis neſcit impleri ; No- | 
thing can ſatiate riotous Pleaſure, he muſt needs be unfortunate by 
perpetual famine that with continued food cannot be fill d. All Vo- 
luptuouſneſs is a kind of mental Dropfie, the dryer for often drink- 
1ng. It haunts us with a dog-like Appetite, and renders us ravenous | 
and greedy; butuncontented ſtill : For ſhadow-like we falling on't, | 
tis gone; fled ſooner than enjoy'd. Like Solomons Wine, it may | 
ſparklein the Cup, but in the end it like a Serpent bites. And to 
give it the truth of all, 'tis of ſo airy a nature, as all the ſweet it has 
is only in expeation. . And ſutable to this did the grave Boetizs (ing, 


Habet onmis hoc veluptas, | All Voluptuouſneſs has this, 
Stimnlis agit fruentes 3 Twinging till our joys we kiſs ; 
Apinmg; par volantin, But like Bees that range abroad, 
Obi grata mella fudit, Scattering once their long hug'd load ; | 
Fugit, &- nimis tenacs | Hence it vapors, then i'th heart 
Ferit ia corda morſi. | Sticks uts deadly wounding Dart. 


Nor 


+ 


| 
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Nor is wealth of any better condition than theſe, 'tis not a food 
fine enough for tranſcendent and aſpiring fouls to feed upon. Yetto 
ſhew that Mortality ſubſiſteth by a mortal prop, 'tis now beconie 
the Elſjence and the laud of Nations. As water is to Fiſhes, ſo this 
to man is Element, Food, Favour, andalmighty Life 3 yet bred out 
of Sulphur and Quickſilver, as if allied to the materials of a reſtleſs 
Hell. Hear but what Epithets the Learned Agrippa gives it, Ommis 
pecunia levis, fugax, labilis, anguillarum &+ ſerpentum inſtar lubrica, 
Vain, ſwift of flight, as ſlime of Eels or Serpents glidings, ſlippery. 
When riches wing away, they leave us then ſorrow ; and while they 
ſtay,entice us to Intemperance. What wanted among the Romans, 
till wealth asa —_ came flowirig upon them ? Juſtice, Tempe- 
rance, Vertue, . and Triumphs crown'd them, while they were 
not ſwell'd with Riches: Burt plenty once let in, like Nz1us bis Inun- 
dation, it left them mudded with the ſlime and prodigies of Vive, 
and made them ſtranger monſters than ere that ſtream gave harbor 
to. If not this, they either increaſe our Care 1n keeping them, or elſe 
our thirſt in getting them; and are ſo far from quieting the mind, 
that the more we have, the more we {till do covet them ; and ex- 
treme defiresare never without their tormen. Attain'd, or-never got, 
they vex 3 loſt, or ever kept, they vex. They may fometimes ward a 
blow from the malice of Fortunes hand, but they are of ſo ſad a 
weight to wear continually, that wiſe men do by them as the valiant 
oft by Arms, rather expoſe their lives to the hazard of a Battel, 
than be cumbred with the burthen of Armor. Death makes all, 
rich and poor alike: ſo hethat is moſt rich, is but moſt indebt; for 
he borrowed all from Fortune, which when he goes he muſt repay 
to the laſt Mite, and perhaps with much more grief than he that had 
little to leave. Beſides all this, they have one badge which ſurely 
ſticks tkem with unnobleſt things, They fail a man in deepeſt need : 
They canneither redeem from Death, nor deliver from wrath, but 
even in the ſummons to theſe, unworthily abandon thoſe that moſt 
have courted them. ig 


Non domus aut fundus, non &ris aceruns O& anri 
HEgroto domini deduxit corpore febres, 


Non animo Cur as, 


Nor Houſe, nor Land, nor heaps of Treaſure can 
Extra the Fever from diftemper'd Man, | 
Nor Cares from out the mind; 


Nay, they are not only falſe but fatal : As the ſcent in beaſts of 
Game,they betray us to the ſearch of Tyranny,as purſue in a ſtrucken 
Deer, they fall from us like bloud, and make usto be hunted ro 


lies unſtir'd and reſtful : but if a mine bein it, the world is _ 
| wit 


death. . Where the ground is barren or yields nothing rare, it ' 


| 
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withinſtrumentsto dig and wound it. Yet after all this,they are ſo 
vain that if we uſe them, we loſe them,if we only keep them, we have 


them not. 
Learning, Honour, Pleaſure,Wealth, they are all but Conſonants 


| without a Vowel, whichſeem to digate in the Worlds great Vo- 


lume, but when we ſeek for matter in the pages,all put together the 
ſum is Nothing. Vanity Vexation, Nothine. 

Agreeable to thisis that which Lipfees left and begg'd his friends 
would fix upon his Grave. 


Vis altiore voce me tecum loqui ? 
Cunida Humana, Fumw, OmbraV amitas, 
Scena &+ Imago « & werbo ut abſolvam, Nihil. 


Shall I ſpeak truly,what I now ſee below ? 
The World 1s all a Carkaſs,Smoak,and Vanity, 
TheShadow of a Shadow. a Play:8& mnone word juſtNothizg. 


Yet wereit butVanity only, we might fail away life without ſtorms, 
and complyingVanity withVanity,make lite a pleaſing 'Holy-day,and 
be as innocently wanton as Birds in Spring-time;or Fielded Beaſts in 
May. So we might like Atomes inthe Suns bright beams,dance our ! 
ſhort day away. But——Vexation dogs this Vanity, is the black | 
ſhadow to that painted body, the ill-ſavour that attends the extin- / 
guiſhing of the poor melting tapers of all Worldly Felicity. 

Several Interpretations are extant of this Word, our vulgar has 
it Vexation, ſome have rendred it by Paftio; an eating and devou-' 
ring Ulcer that gnaws the foul to languiſhment, gangrening ever by ; 
gradual frettings the mirth and pertneſs of the oppreſſed mind. The 
Chaldee has it, the ConfraCtion of the ſpirits, grating them with a} 
galling Jar, ng the fptrits, as woollen on a place that is 
raw. All agree in this,to make an uuſatisfied perturbation the und- 
voidable Inheritance of Man. Andindeed if we look to the firſt :fonn- ! 
ded State of lapſed Man,Solomons cenſure is but a free Confeſſion of a * 
former doom,the Decree was paſs'd wn Gez:3. 17,18,19. Iz ſorrow : 
ſhalt thou eat all the days of thy life, Thorns and Thiſtles,fhull the Earth | 
bring forth. No doubt,but the Almighty Providenceaseaſily could 
have made 1t offer him Corn, and Wine, and Oy], ina ſpontaneous | 
flowing; Fruit,Spiceand Medicinals, without'inforc'd Plantations. 
Burt the other arethingsthat-prick,and are for offence. Anſwerable 
to theſe was that other next Over: of :his firſt Apparel ——The Fig- 
leaves, which having neither ſtrength nor durance, have yet all th'in- 
ſiderugged astrue preſagements of his ſelf-woven Fate. And albeit 
all things before Man fell .catne forth as the :refined gold from the 
Mint witha Valde bona (tanipt upon them : 'yet fin, .as a Contagious: 
Fog ihfedted the very air of all. The higheſt contentments that the 


World can. yield, becometo us:like the' Country. Quintares, While | 
| ve 
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we run upon them with a haſty ſpeed ; if we poſtnot faſter off,than 
we at firſt came on, the bag of ſand ſtrikes us m the neck, and leaves 
us nothing but the blewneſs of our wounds to boaſt of. Atbelt the | 
Univerſe 1s but a Ring of Changes; amareh of Antiques ina paper- 
lanthorn. A Dance of Creatures ever intheir Motion,in their Sweat, 
and Hurrying,Shuffle, Pacing, Turning,Shifting to each others place. 


Tis the Trage-Comedy of Errors. The Scenes change, the Actors 
vary, the Plot alters, and ar laſt the Stage ſhall flame while nothing ; 
of the Play remains. | | 
To wade in Knowledg,is to ſound a Seathat is fathomleſs. To reſt 

' upon Honour, is to ſtay upon the rate that other men will fet us at. 
When they dedud their Eſtimation,our Creſt falls,and we are nears | 
er to any thing than what we thought our ſelves. To wealth at lon- 
geſt we are but Tenantsfor life: And what we have 1s any Tyrants 
that by force or fraud can maſter us. He that intends his Pleaſure too 
much, minds all things elſe too little 3 and even that it ſelf increaſes, 
and fails together. The World with all his parts,cannat aſpire ſo high | 
as to become of worth to ſatisfie afoul. That 1s of a nobler nature, 
than toreſt full pleaſed with things that are ſo periſhing : So that 
now, it would be a wonderto ſee one dote on tranſients and tempo- 
rals ; Though all the ridiculous godsof Rome were made fo by Man | 
that wasnot God, yetin Martial the Reſolve was ſenſual ; 

Ad cenam (i me diverſa vocaret in aſtra, 

Hire invitator Caſaris,inde Jovis.. 

Aſtra licet propius, Palatia longixs eſſent, 

Reſponſa ad ſuperos hec referenda darem. 

£nerite qui malit ficri conviva Tonantis, 

Me,mems in terris Jupiter ecce tenet. 


Should Jove ſend for me 'mong the Stars to ſup, 

And C#ſar then invite me to-his cup 5 | 7 
Though Heayen were near,andCeſars Courts faroff,. 

I with this Anſwer would the Gods put off; ' | 
Seek ſuch as long to taſte the Thunderers Feaſt, 

Me,my ove here, Domitian makes his guelt. 


| . He had a Wit, worthy of a better reſolution,nor 1s thereany thing 
| to excuſe him but the un-commendable licentiouſneſs of Poetry:For, 
elſe 'tis not poſlible that upon true grounds, a wiſe man can be fond. 
of the world. Allis either empty or troubleſom, and comparatively ! 
without doubt either evil or not good.So thatnow it muſt be certain, | 
' There is no profit under the Sun. | | 
; To procure an unintermitting joy 3 To draw life into perpetuity; } 
| To keep back the Eclipfing ſadneſles of the mind : To take away the | 
nauſeouſneſs of the impriſon'd ſou], or to give the World a conſtan:- : 
cy in his own frail parts ; This is beyond a Solomon. All things drop | 
away as fruits from ſhaken trees,whicha Spring renews and Autumn! | 

| again deſtroys. Zz | And. il 
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Sole, Nothing endureth under the Sun; and this not enduring,if there | 


w be,there we are ſure this God incorruptible dwells. He is farther 
off t 
elſe are Sea,and Storm: nor is there any Haven but bere.Hither muſt 


this Sun, dwells Truth,and Joy,and Conſtancy. While I live here, I 
muſt look forTydes and Ebbs, Waves and Sands,and Rocks,and more 


ſafety but by Anchoring above the Sun 3 Even in his Mercies who 1s 


| fume of terrene things, yet by the gracious ſhine of the Almighty, 


And therefore I find this place read by ſome, Nihz/ permanere ſub 


were no more, is enough to confirm that all isVanity:when any thing 
comes to nought we ſay it vaniſhes, which in 'plainer Engliſh is, it 
groweth-into Vanity; and ſhall not oneday all the World do this? 
Though theEarth be ſaid to remain for ever,that ever is but Compa- 
ratively,and the ſenſe is, that it ſhall not decay ſo ſoon as the other 
Creatures that depend upon it. But SY onthe Suns en- 
livening influence,may in courſeof Nature be capable of change,and 
when we need it,failus. Whatthenſhall we do? Or whither turn to 
find a Repoſe for the Soul? All the Maſs of Creatures put together 
is too Narrow a Palace to contain the Soul of Man. It fliesin a moment 
to the deeps and Oceans Springs,not only to the roots of Mountains, 
but in a moment pierces quite through the Earths condenſed Globe, 
to the Stars, and higheſt Convex of the bounding Sky : So far asthe 
Creature reaches it goes and finds no reſt. God only is capacious, in 
him do all its vaſt extenſions reſt : unlimitted thoughts in him a limit 
find; and when we doloſe the Creature,ſti]l we do find him.Beyond 
the bowed expanſions of the Firmament, where we cannot gueſs what 


—— 


—— 


han the Soul can reach : yet nearer than it canavoid.All things 


we mount, beyond the Suns rais'd eye. In the Courts of the Father of 


croſs winds than knows the Saylors Compaſs. Nor may I hope for 


this Suns Sun, who is the Life,and Light,and Soul of all. If I can fix | 
here, I will think I have made an eſcape from Earth : and by his no- | 
ble attraction, having a mind rais'd gloriouſly high, may ſtand as a þ-- 

well-built ſtruture,though outwardly foiled and clouded with the 


bright within,and above the Conculcationsof the World. 


| . 
(] 


| 
| 


| 


| cuſes.They {till appear of the ſame froward race, whereof their Prede- 


| and ſottiſily thought a Farm and Tokes of Oxen,mightin judement hold 
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SOME T HING UPON 


JA Luke I 4. 2 0; 
eAnd another ſaid, I have married a Wife, and 


therefore I cannot come. 


ND another ſaid; It ſeems there were more of the 
SY Pack: Natural averſeneſs to ſpiritual things is not 
© Q in one butall. They that ſeveral ways adhered to 
SC) the world, do all agree together to negle& the 
WD God of that world, and them. TheJews were all 
W Recuſants,and they rather chule to kill the Lamb 
than come to his Supper. That God had ſent, 
might have been enough togive a Cripple ſwift- 
neſs, and to haveſtruck up Age again with Youths enlivening fires. 
And thatit wasto a Feaſt of area (which was the re-building of 
the ruins of man,and the re-impJanting himin a better Paradiſe thanat 
firſt he loſt) might, one would have thought,begot a noble contempt 
of any thing that could have hindred ; but dull ſouls find out dull ex- 


ceſſors were, that tothe miracles of a Journy both night and day en- 
garded by a Deity, dare beſottedly prefer the Garlic and the Onyons 
of Ee ypt. So profaner Eſau had rather ſup his Broth, than ſave his Birth- 
right. By earthly minds a grain of drofhie Silver is priſed above all the 
precious Balms of Gilead. The other two,though they came not,did mo« 
deſtly refuſe; and though none returned ſo much as thanks, yet they 
begg'd to beheld exeus d:Leſs uncivil Clowns 3; though they had not 
grace to come, they had ſo much Ruſtic manners as to beg a pardon z | 


a Plea againſt all the ſpiritual folaces of Heaven. Let a Peſant have 
his wiſh, and either an eaſie Rent, Barns well fill'd, or a greater Herd 
of Cattle ſhall be ſo much coveted, as the rightly wiſe ſhall ſee; that 
the difference betwixt his beaſts and him is only in his ruder ſpeech. 
Thus the two former. But in Ingratitude they all agree; ſuch a kind 
of Hog-carriage, that while they are greedily willing in their own 
draff, all the Excellgncies of the world beſides are unminded ; much 
more the Author that ſhall offer them. Like the deaf Adder, they 
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| given. But anoble Courteie falling like rain in dueſcalon, enſlaves 


St. Luke 14. 2 ©. 


reſt unſtirr'd by the moſt powerful charm of the world — Courtelie. 
If I ſhall gainby bargaining,equal:ty of Traffic preſerves mein my li- 
berty. If I receive for deſert,.that which is done to me is paid, not 


2 man more than a Markerfaleamong Moors - for it — theun- 
compellable mind, and dif-intereſts Man of himſelt. To be unthank- 


' not be thought ungratcful. Yet here by theſe men, from him (who de- 


| Ful, is to be a Baſtard to Nature: with how many fold does the 
grateful Earth return her ſcatter'd grain ? If the Rivers pay their 
Tribure to the Ocean, in public Tydes and private Springs, a retri- 
bution's made. If the Earth exhales but Vapors to the Heaven, in 
requiting Dews 1t doth again diſtil them : Only the diſputed Ele- 
ment of Fire is barren, and therefore has not the honor to be men- 
tioned in the Creation. | 

Here was nothing akin to gratitude: Love there was ſhewed fo 
fervent, that even all Creation could not find a Simzle for't. The be- 
nefit to man ſo great, that the Bowels of both the Tzdzes are not as a 
grain to it, Yet all this ſo diſvalued by ſtupidity, that none of them 
eſteemed it worthy the Tongues leaſt motion to produce a thanks ; 
which proves that Truth, which by thenoble Seneca was long ſincetold 
us. Negams quenquam ſcire gratiam referre, niſt japientem 5 None but a 
wiſe man knows how to be tharkful.Yet any fool might haveblunder'd 
out, Pray thank him--who could ſend leſsto him that invites toa feaſt? 
Ingratitude does then ſink deep, whenit gets not up to the Tongue : 
Whenit is not active,it hasa Palfiez but when ſpeechleſs, dead. King 
Pkilip did not mourn ſo much for the death of his friend Hipparchas, 
(for he left the world an old me but becauſe he died before he had 
requited him. And Szetonixs tells us, That Anguſizs Ceſar deſcended 
from his Throne, and as a common Advocate pleaded the cauſe of a 
private Souldier, who had fought for him at AJium, becauſe he would 


ſcended from his Throne of glory, to ſuffer all contempt and tor- 
ment for them)it is not ſo much as taken kindly. Nordid it extenuate 
their Inbumanity,that they did not accept of the Invitation;For that 
excellent Orator, who had far leſs of Divinelight than was offer'd 
them, has inſtrudted us, —That Nox ſolum gratws debet eſſe qui acce- 
pit beneficium, verumetian #s cui poteſtas accipiendi fuit > He ought as 
well to be thankful] that may, as he that does receive a benefit. 

But above them al], this Marryed man was the worſt, here was 
neither Wit nor Manners. He not only anſwers churliſbly in a 
blunt carelcſneſs, — I can't come, but injuriouſly on Wedlock lays 
the Neceflity of his abſence, I have Married a Wife, and therefore I 


Cannot Come. 


What? were the pleaſures of the bed fo taking that he reſolves 
for them to abandon Heaven? Or could he be ſo prejudicial, as to 
believe Heaven would not admit him if he brought a Woman a- 
long ? Or was he ſo jealous of her Chaſtity, as he would notbe ab- 


Are 


ſent from her, leſt his Heir ſhould not prove of his own getting ? 


Luke 14. 20. 


Are all the Daughters of Eve like their Mother, {till tempting Man 
to deſert his Maker ? -Cannot mantake a Companion for his lite, but 
ſhe muſt have ſomthing of the Jezebel in her ? Mult he either fruit- 
| leſs (like the barren Exuzuch)long and dye; or elle like Job,be tempt- 
ed to.curle God, and ſodye? Or 1s ſhe either fo ſnarp, or fond, 
that he either dares not vex, or will not leave her? Or 1s it of Ne- 
ceſlity that he muſt leave Religion to provide for her ? Surely he 
takes the Text in too large a Falk that becauſe it ſays, a Man ſhall 
leaue all and cleave to his Wife, that therefore he ſhall leave God 3 *tis 
but the Father and Mother on Earth, and not the Fathcr of Heaven 
that for her we may forſake. Miſerably is he marryed to his Wife, 
that muſt for her be divorc'd from all belide ; from Recreations, Kin- 
dred, Friends, thenoble Arts, Nature, and the Gods above. 

Surely thereis ſomthing morethan we are aware of in this fame 
Creature, Woman. If there be any Charm to overcome Man and 
all his Virile Vertues, tis ſhe that ſtands up in it. Sheisthe Remoraof 
the Soul, that ſticking to theKeel of Man,arreſts his progreſs to Hea- 
ven. What might it be which made againſt them, even the Fathers 
ſo full of fire, and poynant ? St. Ambroſe calls her Janna Diaboli, via 
Triquitatis, Scorpionis percujſio, The Port of Hell, the Road of Ini- 
quity, and the Scorpions ſting: and then a little after proceeds, S; 
cumwviris feming habitant, viſcarinm non deerit Diaboli ; It Women 
dwell with Men, the Devil hath his lime-twigs there. St. Auguſtin 
falls upon their ſinging, whereof he ſays, Tolerabilizs eft audire Baſt- 
liſcum ſibillantem;, Tis ſater hearing the killing Bafilisk hiſs. Elſe- 


Religioſtores, tanto citizs alliciunt 5 The more Religious,the more 1nti- 
cing are they. St. Jeromr allows not Ryſtic#s to ſee his Mother, for 
"fear of her Maids, and tells him, Azcillulas que ill; in obſequio ſunt tibi 
ſcias eſſe in inſ1dizs 5 He muſt know thoſe Maids which are to her for 
ſervice, to him are Wiles and Treaſon. St. Chryſoſtomz exclaims, O 
Malum ſummum &* acutiſſunmm Diaboli telum Mulier ; The Devils 
ſharpeſt arrow, and miſchiefs primeſt height is Woman. A thing of 
ſuch pollution, that the ſuperſtition of former time, would not allow 
her to be touch'd by her own Husband of three days before here- 
ceived the Communion, as may be found in the Council of Eliberzs. 
And by. Tibul/z5 his Caution it ſhould:iſeem the like practice wasin uſe: 
| evenamong the Heathen. | 
| Diſcedat ab ari 

Cui tulit heſterna gaudia node Venus. 
Fromth' Altars let him keep 

That in his Miſtreſs Arms laſt night did ſleep: - 

Another ſcrupulous nicety I find in the Council of Arxerre, 
where 1n the 36. Canon it is enjoyn'd, that no Woman ſhall receive 
the Sacrament in her bare hand: for which purpoſe the 39. Canon 
of the ſame ordains ——That if ſhe bath not a cleanlinnen glove to 
take it in, ſhe muſt for the time be put by. Nay, the ſevere Cato 

&2E3 Qticenſes 


where he makes them in a manner paſt Religions cure, for Parte | 
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Qticenſes ſays, — Si abſque femina efſet munaws, converſatio noſtra 
n0n efſet abſque Diis, Were Women out o'the World, with us the 
Gods would Converſation hold. 

Againſt them the Poets have declaimed iz Folio, they write no- 
thing but Rapiers and Ponyards,with all the weaponsof wrath, that 
even the bittereſt Jambics can contain. But moſt of them were fo 
looſe in their lives, that they wanted the honor to be in good 
Womens company; and therefore I will only tell yon what the 
Comical Plautxs thought : 


Dni poteſt mulieres vitare, vitet : ut quotidie 


( Pridie caveat ) ne ſaciat quod pigeat poſtridie. 


Let him that can, defend himſelf from Women : but he who 
would not do that to day, whereof he muſt repent to morrow, 
muſt avoid them the day before. 


Theſe Opinions are auſtere and ſharp 3 yet certainly ſome of them 
the mature Cenſures of a reverend Age, ſtrict Sandtity, and wealthy | 
Knowledg. Only we may hope they meant not theſe of the general, 
but of the depraved of that Sex 3 wholike hurt Deer (by their own 
Herd) would be puſht out to certain deſtruction. 

Surely in themſelves they are not thus unboundedly 11! - But ſoft 
and eafje Natures, as they ſooner bend tewards Vertue, ſo they 
ſooner ſlide into Vice 3 but cannot uſually be fo reſolute in either, 


as the more ſolid and compacted ſpirit of man. Therefore of this 


power with Man there is without doubt a twofold Cauſe 3 one in 
themſelves, one in man. | 
That in themſelves is the excellency of their Creation,wherein Na- 
ture has ſweetned their Countenance beyond the ſternneſs of a Male 
aſpe&t.They have purer Mixtures of Elements in their Compoſitions, 
from whence ariſes ſuch a virgin calmneſs, as growing near to Inno- 
cence,makes man love them as akin to God. And doubtleſs hence it 
is,that Natureintruſts Woman rather than Man with the Conception, 
Nouriſhment, Production, and Education of all Poſterity, partly 
before,and partly after the birth. And even through all doesthis fine- 
neſs of temper hold: We find both in:Birds and Beaſts the fleſh of | 
the Female to our taſte is pleaſanter, more tender, and leſs inſipid, 
than that of the Male : They are not naturally of ſo rank an Earth. 
Cornelius Agrippa tells us of a ſtrange Experiment to provethis; Let 
a woman waſh her handsonce fair, and after waſh never ſo often, yet 
ſhall not he water be ſoiled at all : But let a man waſhnever ſo clean, 
and never ſo often, yet every time ſhall the water receive a ſoil. Nay, 
1f they be both alike in danger of drowning,the woman,as more rari- 
fied, ſhall \wim longer above 5 while the man, as more fxculent and 
droſhe;ſhall ſooner ſink tothe bottom. As ſtrange is that which P/z- 
2 tells us, That a man being drowned floats with his face upwards, 
| - but 
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but of women he ſays, — Proze fluitant,quaſiearum pudori parcente Na> 
tzra, They float with their taces downwards, Nature being careful to 
preſerve their modeſty. And whereas it is ſaid, ] will make an Help meet 
for man, inſtead of Adjutorinm the Chaldee has it Suſtentaculum, as a 
_ and upholder of the ſtate of man. And this (eſpecially if we re- 


the Conception) 1s true and ſutable: which may be ſomerea- 

on, why that firſt bleſſing pronounc'd from God upon man by con- 
junaion with her, was never yet impeached by the Fall : But the 
Marriage, which was made in Innocence,even after his expulſion ne- 
ver came to queſtion 3 And that Izcreaſe and multiply ſhall endure as 
long as the world, Tis probable the Devils envy of Eves handſom- 
neſs made him attemptto tempt her firſt. And in the offence we find 
not the breach of the Commandment caſt upon her,but Adam ;z and 
| inthe Curſe, for that ſhe was beguiled and out of ignorance deceived, 
ſhe is curſed but m her ſelf and Sex : But for Adam, that did it more 
againſt the light of Knowledg, in a wilful tranſgreſfion, we ſec the U- 
niverſe does ſmart, and all the frame of Nature ſuffers in his puniſh- 
ment. Butin the freeing of Mankind from this, he is in part behol- 
den tothe woman for it; the honor is given to her Sex ; the Pro- 
miſe made is, That The ſeed of the woman ſhall bruiſe the Serpents 
heed. And in performance we ſee, that all the fleſh our Saviour had 
was Female,withour any contribution at all from Man : a Grace cer- 
tainly ſurmounting all the ſwelling boaſts of Man, and a comfort that 
may be for evera ſupport to thatSex, That when Man ſtood convi- 
Red of the guilt and infamy of the Fall, (according to Nature) God 
afforded the glory of his Redemption to the ſeed ofthe Woman a- 
loriez to whom Man (without any thing from himſelf ) muſt ever 
owe a favor ſo received, as he cannever pay. And why may we not 
believe that 'tis from hence, that Nature has inſtrudted man to be ci- 
viller and more reſpective to that Sex, than we find he is to his own ; 
A Woman well qualified, like the Ambaſſador of a Prince, is held a 
perſon Sacred : What he diſdains from men to bear, from her he 
thinks 1t an honor to ſuffer 5 and though it be to the hazard of him- 
ſelf in imminent danger, 'tis his glory,if he can,to ſerve her. And e- 
venin wars, that hand which ſtrikes a woman, the noble heart does 
ſcorn as barbarous and ſavage. She is not fo unſociable as not to be a 
friend, but yet ſheis ſo high as not to bean enemy. Since Circumcifion 
was as well a Sacrament of the Purification, as of the Covenantand 
admiſſion into the Church, and that the Males only were circumci- 
| feds we may well conceive the great Judg of all did not eſpy fo 
much pollation tn her as he did in man. Who, though preferr'd by 
Ariftotle,and woman made but Animal occaſionatum,a kind of Chance- 
creature, y<: Piety and Mercy he confefles more appropriate unto 
them than man. And queſtionlefs to ſhew the excellency of that Sex, 
wwe ſhall find it in the perſon of the bleflſed Virgin Mary, exalted by 
God aboveall that ever was but only human, 
| | | The 
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The other cauſe which is in Man, is ſure his own inordinate love. 
and can he be blamed for loving, when both God and Nature did 
preſent her to him as the fitteſt and nobleſt objet of Creation for 
him? A Manmay lovea Friend as a Brother, as an alter [dem;. but 
he ſhould love his Wife as his IJdem Idem : Creation, Nature, Reh- 
gion, Law and Policy, makes them undividedly one. And ſo long 
as we croſs not upon Religion, I doubtnot but our loves may flow. 
But alaſs we {tay not here, love has neither Bit nor Reyns. | 


Nox & amor, vinumgue, uihil moderabile ſuadent, 
1lla pudore vacat, Liber amorque mety. 


Night, love, and wine, no moderation bear, 
Night knows no ſhame, and wine and Loveno Fear. 


Often in our Love to her,our Love to Godis ſwallowed and poſt- 
poſited. For indeed, man loves woman as he ought to love God : 
With all his heart, with all his ſoxl, and with all his ſtrength, Whether 
it be from the ſecret ſweetneſs that gratifie and indulciate all his ſpi- 
rits at once 1n his Converſation with her ; whether it be from the 
ſenſe of the fruition and poſſeſſion of ſo excellent, and ſo rational a 
Creature without himſelf ; or whether it be from the Honor he re- 
ceives from her by her help of propagation, whereby even his body 
weak and corruptible by lengthned ſucceſſions,draws out toward Im- 
mortality;or whether itbe fromthe parity of Natural Union,ſhe being 
formed at firſt of the rib of Man, wherein the Schools obſerve, there 
was both bone, and fleſh,and bloud, and nerves; ſo that if ſhe be not 
Idem,(he 1s at leaſt aliquid ipſixs,a ſomthing of that very ſame,though 
not the ſame it ſelf. And then fince all Love ſtritly examined ariſes 
outof Loveto our ſelves, 'tis no wonder that we mult Love her, that 
is thus Conſubſtantiate with us. Had this Man, in the Text, been but 
Morally good,or which is more, Religious, he ought tohavelov'd his 
Wife,though not equally or above God, yet next him.But being pre- 
dominantly Carnal,the preſent object of his Senſes choakt up his ſouls 


would quit even all the Saints, Angels, and the Heavens above. 
Their argument inclines too much to lightneſs, that take him for a 
Spaniard, who would leave his Saviour Bra Mazden-head. Burt for 
ought we know, his Bride might be both young and handſom 3 and 
then, how many gallants have we' that would have done as much ? 
Beauty 1s the wit of Nature put into a Frontiſpiece : tis the ſpiritual 
ſoul in Figure, that raviſhes each admiring beholder. The influences 
of the Stars are in it, which by an Adamantine Law hurl us againſt all 
 ourReſolves; 'tis Natures Prerogative, and is ſo purely the gift of 
God alone, as all the Arts and Sciences of the Earth cannot place, it 
any where, but where the hand of Heaven has planted it. Diogenes to 
handſom Covurtezans gave always the Title of Queens, for m_ = 
al 
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ſaid but obey'dtheir commands. And Ariſtotle told one who asked, | 
whence it was that all men were Covetous of Converſation with 

beautiful perſons, that it was but a blind mans. queſtion, *Tis an 

Empire without a Militia : for needing/neither Guards nor Arms,it 

impoſes whatever does pleaſe. Experience cantel] us it has flatted all 
the ſtrengths of the World. :It is Miſtreſs of all that is not God; and 

when it riſes to be of Holineſs, it amounts to be inthron'd with him: 

In Woman plac'd alone it has done wonders,and taking the Worlds 

Conquerors by the Cask, has rifled them of all their hard-earn'd 

wreaths and Laurel. Adams original Innocence was not Armor ſuf- 

ficient to reſiſt her Forces. SampſozsGyant ſtrength by her waschea- 

ted into bondage and ſervilitvy. Davids right-heartedneſs became in- 

flex'd and crooked. And this, grave incomparable Solomon, though 

he could precept the erring World againft all the ſeducing Crafts of 
Women, yet we ſee he could not ſave himſelf trom being intangled 

by their demulceations. With this'Man, the Devil went his old poli- 

tic way, for his plot being to gain the Man, he ſets upon him by his 

- [Miſtreſs firſt: when an Officer is to be corrupted, there is a She- 

ſupreme that has a leading hand. No doubt but he which bought 

the Farm had a Team, and the other had five yoke of Oxen ; yet 

could not all theſe draw ſo much, asa Wife; ſhe is a perpetual in- 

chantment that hangs upon all the retirements'of Man.” She is the 

Privado of his ſenſes, that with familiar blandiſhments can ſtroke 

him 4nto more than all the intermitted Rhetoric of a Maſculine 

friend. She is the high Chamberlain of the Court of Man, that with 

the key of Love wherewith he hath intruſted her, has free acceſs to 

all bis private lodgings : and though his ſoul be as a Labyrinth full 

of myſ{tic windings, yet a beloved Wife holds the Clew in her 

hand that can guide her to his inmoſt room, and that very firſt warm 

bloud whichin his heart is Cloſetted. 

But whereis the fault now 2? Shall Woman be condemn'd for Ex- 
cellency 2? Let ſore eyes ſooner brand the Sun tor brightneſs. Ts it 
not proof cnough of Mans weakneſs to be overcome,but when he is 
Captiv'd he mult revile his Conquereſs? What fool willfay the Ho- 
ney is naught, becauſe the Bear is mad at the ſmellon't ? No the fla- 
very is within us. Did not our own boſom nurſe the Traytor, out- 
ward obje&s would be a wiſe mans Nothing. Tis not the fire, but 
the neglect that's blameable, when ere the Houſe is byrn'd. Thoſe 
Creatures that are not ſcalded with the like addictions, can undiſtem- 
| per'd gaze their trimmeſt dreſs. Nor can all their artful lures make 
any beaſt but Man in love with them. Nay Man himſelf, when Age 
like froſt has hoar'd his hairs, and all his fires are out, can unſtirr'd 
play with her flames and rays. Mans own Inclination 1s his Charm 
that fetters him. *Tisnot a Wife or Woman, that can bind ns from 
going to Heaven, unleſs we firſt lye down and manacle our (elves. 
Fhough Ada, at firſt, for his poor exculc,faid, the Woman gave it 
him - yet all conclude, that anſwer rats'd his Crime. - And _— 
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loſs without Gods mercy was unballanceably irrecoverable: yet we 
after never find he twitted her as Authreſs of his fall. Will any man 
accule the ſtream for wetting him, when he fell in by ſleeping on the 
bank 2 From Charcoals blown I know ſparks leap apace, bur though 
ſtraw houſes may enkindle by them z yet upon ſolid coverings they 
without danger dye: orif at moſt they leave a Mote behind, it 1s 
but dead, and with the next fair wind unblemiſhing blows away. 
Doubtleſs Marriage is honorable among all, and 'tis the Devils 


. | Dodrine only that torbids it. We ſee the Iſraelites after they had 


deſtroyed Benjamin, rather than keep thoſe that were left, from Mar- 


riage,they were content to wink at Felony, and mince Perjury : Nay 
| under-hand to contrive the Rape and Theft; and only bet 
clude that Oath which (though raſhly ) yet they had made to God. | 


ore men to 


Even our Saviour himſelf, though he would be born of a Virgin; yer 
he would not have that birth, till honeſted by marriage : though he 
would not have a man his Father, yet he would not have a Mother 
till ſhe was a Wife. 

'Tis true, in times of Trouble, Marriage incumbers rhan to the 
world; andasa Proverb it has run along, That marriage peoples the 
Earth, but Virginity Heaven ; yet withal it is as true that St. Augnſtine 
ſpeaks, Conjuginm bumile melins eſt Virginitate ſuperba; Evena very 
mean Wedlock is better than a fumptuous Chaſtity. He that is mar- 
ried has theadvantage of others that are not : torheis hereby made 
a double man, he hastwo bodies which one united ſoul does guide: 
and to prove this the moſt perfect Union of the World ; it is ſuffici- 
ent that the Marry'd couple only envy not one another; when one 
is ſad, then both are grievd: and in the joy and the honor of one, 
the other does partake : without a Wife, man is a kind of deſolate 
thing, he wants the moſt Cordial ſolace of life 3 and therefore he 
which refuſed to marry when he fitly might, by the wiſe Law-givers 
of the World, was looked upon as a wiltul defertor, not only of the 
Common-wealth, but of Law, Religion, and of Human Nature ; by 
Lycurgas,in Summer driven from all ſports,in Winter naked led about 
and ſcorn'd. Platomade him incapable both of Honor and public 
Office, but taxable in a deeper ſenſe. Azgnſizs, and divers others have 
given Immunities to married perſons, ſo as no Time,no Nation, no 


Condition of men,but have honored Marriage by their approbation. | 


And the time and place of the inftitution;the bleſſing accompanying 
It; the morality, and natural inſtinct of it in man; the ſucceſlive per- 
pctuity of it, even from Creations Infancy, where Eve at firſt was not 
fram'd for Virginity, but Marriage, became a Wife at fir{t ſight, was 
preſented to Man by God himſelf, and at her very firſt peep into the | 
World was born a Bride, may be enough to vindicate it from all the 
Circumſtantial ſtains that can be caſtupon it. 

| Andtherefore for this Uxorious Man, to plead he had marryed a 
Witfe, ard therefore he could not come, was all one, as if a Drunkard 
ſhould plead, becauſe he had found good Wine, he could not get 
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from the Tavernzyet ſurely none would blame the wine, but the man. 
Marriage is Creations perfeCtneſs, barren Virginity is but uncomple- 
ted Man.Marriage is the way to benefit the world for ever, but Vir- 
giaity in future ruins it ; and after the narrow limits of one Age,ex- 
pires. Hethat is wite,and marries, and leaves a child well educated, 
does makeMankind his debtor.and departs aBenefactor to the world: 
For when he is atom'd into flying dult, he has prepar'd his Subſtitute 
to adminiſter his part being gone. The marned man is like the Bee, 
that fixes hisHive,augments the world, benefits theRepublic, and by 
a daily diligence, without wronging any, profitsall. But he which 
contcemns Wedlock, (for the molt part) ikea Waſp, wanders an of- 
fence in the world, lives upon ſpoil and rapine,diſturbs peace, ſteals 
{weets that are none of his own,and by robbing the Hives of others, 
either meets miſery as his due reward,or at beſt (leaving none to per- 
petuate his memory) at laſt he dyes,and dyes. 

This was therefore an unjuſt Plea : But that our blefſed Saviour 
1 meant here to ſhew ns, how upon any vain pretence, evenall meerly 
worldly men prefer fond and fleeting Temporals, beyond the laſting 
joys of Eternity. And in this man more eſpecially than in the reſt; 
for in a more peremptory way he is reſolved rather to renounce his 
Salvation, than to leave(though but fora Supper while) that perpe- 
tual trifle Woman. | 

In the three Refuſers are ſet out to us the vain and falſe trinity of 
Worldlings, The luſt of the Fleſh, the Inſt of the Eye, and the Pride of 
Life ; Luxury, Avarice and Ambition. St. Ambroſe his myſtic Inter- 
pretation of Gertzles, Fews, and Heretics, I find entertain'd by few. 


queſtionleſs'tis true, that Pleaſure more infatuates than eitherHonour 
or Wealth ; for in this,man 1s ſoak d and charm'd by all his ſenſes at 
once. Honour and Profit beftege but ſome principal Quarters of the 
City of Man, but Pleaſure does at every part at once aſſault, This is 
that Mercaries Pipe that charmeth all our eyes aſleep : tis the ſwing 
of the Soul, that giddiesa man at laſt into a dull ſecurity, and raiſes 
up of every ſenſe an Idol taking place of God:Like a Bath it ſupples 
and enfeebles all. Whoſoever wholly dedicates himſelf to pleaſure, 
he walks upon the waves as St. Peter did, whereif the miracle of a Je- 
ſas ſave him not, he ſinks into the Sea he treads upon. Ambition and 
Covetouſneſs may be ſometimesaccompanied with eminent vertues. 
Julins Ceſar and Veſpaſiar had either of them parts of excellent merit. 
But voluptuous men ( beſides the Infxdations of Senſuality ) are uſu- 
ally both proud and covetous alſo. Nero,we find,defiled moſt in the 


daughter of Luxury.So for ought weknow this man _ be hindred 
by both the other vices 3 who can tel] but he might take Petthat his 
wife was not invited as well as he? and thus perhaps his Pride might 
hinder him, Or it may be hedurſt not leave his Family,leſt hemight 

/ in 


By this married man,[ take to be underſtood the Voluptuous; and | 


fouleſt mires of Luxury,and where do we find any ſoelatedly proud, 
or ſo unjuſtly rapacious as was he? for indeed Covetouſneſs is the | 
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in his abſence be cozened at home by his Servants: and ſo his Cove- 
touſneſs might be the cauſe of his ſtay. Or ifſhe were but fair and in- 
clining to be wanton, ſuſpicion of her Chaſtity might ſtop his going 
abroad : Jealouſi=sand Fears (among Peaſants) are as ancient as this 
Parable : and indeed that which 1s coveted by many, is never kept 
without hazard.Beſides,he that violently dotes upon one thing,ſeems 
to tell the world.that he may do ſo by another: yea,that in ſome mea- 
ſure he muſt. He that 1sſlaved by his afteGtion toa Miſtreſs, muſt be 
proud to fight for her,muſt be prodigal toſpend for her, muſt be co- 
vetous to ſcrape for her. Heisan object of much pity that over-affects 
any Temporal things whatſoever.For (beyond what is ſpoken alrea- 
dy) it agonies his mind perpetually, and throws him on a double 
miſchief. It does fix his truſt on that which cannot but deceive him ; 
and it adverſaries him with Juſtice, which muſt puniſh, and would 
(if truſted) never fail to ſave him. Nay,it flings a kind of ſcorn on 
God, andas muchasin man lies, diſgraces him below his Creature. 
Heis happy that can wean himſelf fromthe breaſt of the world, that 
he ſurfeit not with her luſcious,but unwholſom milk. But if he muſt 
endure among the Pleaſures,the Profits and the Honours thereof; let 
him live therein,as the Bee does in her honey, who though her Hive 
be never ſo full, yet with it ſhe never entangles her wings. | 
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True Happineſs.: | 


I. 


Sd Ong have I ſought the wiſh of all 
Cy Tofind : and what itis men call 
2 True Happineſs ; but cannot ſee 
$1 be —_—_ hasit, which it can be. . 
” Or with it bold a ſympathy. 
Mis ox 18060 E: 
He that enjoys,what here below —_ _ -. 
Frail Elements have to. beſtow,. EE 
Shall find moſt, ſweer,bare hopes at firſt ; 
Fruition,by fruition's burſt : 
Sea-water ſo allays'your thirſt. 


| 2:61 56 
| Whos'ever would behappy then, 
| Muft be fo'to:himſelf: For:when 
| | _ Judgesaretaken from without, 
To judge what we(fenc'dicloſe.about')i1 -:: +: 
Are : they judge not, but gueſs and doubt.::: - 
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| He muſt haveteafon ſtore;to p07 2390 ee 
Natures hid ways,to ſatisfi6 — 
His judgment. So/hemay ba ſafe” - +> 
From the vain fret: For fools will chafe ©! 
At that,which mgkesa wiſenanlaughi fi io 
YT DUO 14, 00 Sfl.063% 231 birioy 
12 Na oobat coninquid 9uU1k 
| If bove the mean his mind be pitchr, | 
Or with unruly Paſſions twichr, | | 
| A ſtorm is there : Buthe ſfailsmolt | | 
Secttre, whoſe Bark in any Coaſt - | | 


| Can neitherbe becalm'd nor toſt. | 
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VI. 

A chearful,but an upright heart 
Is muſick whereſoe're thou art : 
And where God pleaſeth to confer it, 
Man can nogreater good inherit, 
Thanis a clear and temperate ſpirit. 

VII. 
Wealth to keep want away, and Fear 
Ofit: Not more : ſome Friends, ſtill near, 
And choſen well : nor muſt he miſs 
A Calling : yet ſome ſuchas is - . 
Imployment 3 not a Buſineſs. 

VIII. 
His ſoul muſt hug no. private ſin, 
For that's a thom hid by the skin. 
But Innocence, where ſheis nurs'd, 
Plants valiant Peace. So Cato durſt 
Be God-like good, when Rome was worlt. - 

X ' I'X - F * as , - 
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God built he muſt bein hismind 3 

That is, part God : whoſe faith no wind 

Can ſhake, Whenboldly he relies - 

On one ſo noble he out-flies 

Low chance,and fate of Deſtinies. 
"Hig 

Life as a middle way;itmmur'd 

With Joy and Grief,to be indur'd, 

Not ſpurn'd,nor wanton'd hence, he knows. 

In crooked banks,a ſpring fo:flows 

O're ſtone,mud,wee —— yet {till dlear goes, 


And as ſprings reſtnot,till they kead 
Meandring high.as their farſt head - 
So ſouls reſt not,till _ = trod 
Deaths height. Then by that period, 
They reſt too,raisd.as bigh as God... 
RIS 
Sum all! he happieſt is,thatcan. 
In this worlds Jar be Honeſt Man, ..: 
For ſince Perfeftion.is fohigh,:-.. . 


Beyond lifes reach,he that would try — 


Truc happineſs indeed, muſt dye. 
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CT | 
To the Lady D.'S. 


MADAM, 
Would but praiſe,not flatter : yet 
[ What flatters others,does your praiſe but fit. 
I would have ſhun'd all Verſe too : butI knew 
He muſt write meaſare,that would write of You. 
So Geometrical has Nature fram'd 
That, which can now no otherwiſe be nam'd, 
But as arule for all : each ſeveral part 
Is all whole Axiom, to direCtan Art, 
That now.men skiltul,doubt,to which is due, 
More to thoſe noble Sciences,or You. 
And thus I was created! for who can 


_ Lieearth'd i'th' dull thoughts of a common man, 


When you ſhall ſhine ; and with your ſymmetry 
Shew like the Springs new Genius; while your eye 
Kindles each noble bloud with ſuch chaſte fire, 

As cauſes Flame,and yet forbids Deſire ? 

And when your sky of vein ſhall gently flow, 
Branching through both your Hemiſpheres of ſnow, 
When crimſon Tulips,and the Roſe o'th'buſh, 

Shall draw their tincture from your lip,and bluſh ; 
When that mild breath,which even the calmeſt Weſt 
Fans from the Pink and Violet,from your breſt 
Shall have its derivation z then you may 

Confeſs your ſelf,our Morning and our Day. 

And theſe might make you glorious : yet I dare 
(Madam ron ai theſe but fading are, 

Muſt bed 1'th' ſhade,and ceaſe : and that [tell 
This,ſhews there's ſomething that doth more excell, 
Remaining in you : elſe the name Decay 

I know would fright a Lady into clay. 

And but to hear,ſhe muſtbe old and dye, 

Would make her weeptill ſhe had ne're an eye. 

But that which makesme daring thus,I find 

Is that pure ſhine of Deity,your Mind, 

So fill'd with ſweetneſs,that whos'e're ſhall ſee't, 
Streight thinks of Virgin Nature, at whoſe feet 

Stand all the'Se&s,of ola Philoſophy, 


Paying their admiration by their eye. 


So you amaze all knowJedge,that even they 
Which gan butname;and know you,do add day 
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Unto their own Life here. To prove this, I 
Shall find this honour crown my memory, 
By writing but of You,the world ſhall ſee, 


. T am the firſt drew tfuth toPottry, 


_ 
The San and Wrnd. 


WW y think'ſt thou (fool) thy Beauties rays, 
Should flame my colder heart ; > 
When thy diſdain ſhall ſeveral ways, 
Such piercing blaſts impart? | 


Seeſt not thoſe beams that | the day, 
Though they be hot and fierce, 

Yet have not heat nor power to ſtay, B 
When winds their ſtrength diſperſe. - : 


So though thy Sun heats my deſire, 
Yet know thy coy diſdain * 

Falls like a ſtorm on that young fire, 
So blov/s me cool again. 


——o 


ve. ff6 | 
On the Duke of Buckingham ſlain by Felton, 
the 23, Aug. 1628. WT 


may I may ſome fixed Statue be, 

Than prove forgetful of thy death or thee! - 

Canſt thoube gone > quickly? Can a knife '! 

Let out ſo many Titles and a life ? E2 
Now T'le mourn thee! Oh that ſo huge a pile | 

Of State ſhould paſh thus in ſo ſmall a while! 7 

Let the rude Gerizs of the giddy Train. Wo 

Brag in a fury that they have ſtabb'd Spain, - 

Scand the skipping French- yeaall 

Thoſe home-bred Papiſts that wouldſell our fall: 

Th'Eclipſe of two wiſe Princes jadgments- more, 

The waſt, whereby our Land was ſtill kept poor: ' 

He pity yet,at leaſt thy fatal end, EAT FO 

Shot like a Lightning from a violent hand, 

Taking thee hence unſum'd. Thou'art to me 

The great Example of Mortality: / ons 

And when the times to come ſhall want a Name - 

To ſtartle Greatneſs, here is BUCKINGHAM. 
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Faln like a Meteor : and 'tis hard toſay 
Whether it was that went the ſtranger way, 
Thou or the hand that ſlew thee: thy Eſtate 
Was high,and he was reſolute above that. 
Yet ſince I hold of none ingag to thee, 
Death and that liberty ſhall make me free. 
Thy miſts I knew not : if thou haſt a fault, 
My charity ſhall leave it 1n the Vault, 
There for thine own accounting : *Tis undue 
To ſpeak 111 of the Dead though it be true. 
And this even thoſe that envy'd thee confeſs, 
Thou had(t a Mind,a flowing Nobleneſs, 
A Fortune, Friends,and ſuch proportion, 
As call for ſorrow,to be thus undone. 

Yet ſhould I ſpeak the Vulgar,I ſhould boaſt 
Thy bold Aſlaſſinate, and with almoſt 
He were no Chriſtian, that I up might ſtand, 
To praiſe th'intent of his miſ-guided hand. 
And ſufe when all the Patriots in the ſhade, 
Shall rank, and their full muſters there be made, 
He ſhall ſit next to Breutzs,and receive 
Such Bays as Heath'niſh ignorance can give. 
But then the Chriſtian (poiſing that) ſhall ſay, 
Though he did good,he did it the wrong way. 
They oft decline into the worſt of ill, 
That a& the Peoples wiſh without Laws will. 


V. 
The Appeal. 


Yrant Cupid | Tleappeal 
From thee, to all the public weal 
Of gods in Parliament. 
They all ſhall know thy mock, 
How thou madeſt me love a rock, 
That knew not to relent. 


Didft thou not by thy arr, 
Make me give her an heart, 
That had none of her own? 
So ſhe to pleaſe thy pride, 
By me muſt be ſupply'd, 
And I muſt live with none. 
Nay, 
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Nay, when I ſerious was, 
To beg but one poor grace, 
I could not that obtain - 
While he that leſs did love, 
When he no ſuit did move, 
Did two unasked gain. 


| Judge all you gods if theſe 
Be not deep injuries : 
Thenif you quit this Elf, 
Set me again but free, 
And all the world ſhall ſee, 
Tle whip the boy my (elf. 


— 


VI. 
Elegie on Henry Earl of Oxford. 


ww Hen thou did({tlive and ſhine,thy Name wasthen 
Likea Promethexs giving fire to ment. 

Now thy brave Soul advanced is and free, 
But to write Oxford 1s an Elegie 
Sad as the grave thou ly'ſt in, whenceif we: 
Could raiſe thy worth, we better might ſpare thee. 
But That and Thou are loft,and we have none 
To keep usnow,for our Palladinm's gone 3 
Gone as a Pearl dropt in the Main; to get 
Which we may ſink, but not recover it. 

Why wert thou gone foſoon ? dull Holland why 
Muſt thou find War,and we ſend men todye? 
But oh thou gain'ſt by t,having none but ill, 
And ſuch as | vain are goodenough to kill 
That are thy own, th'haſt offered him to Fate, 
Whoſe every Limb was worth more than thy State: 
I know the godsare pleas'd with't,but 'tis we 
That feel the loſs,not they,nor you,nor he. 
Heaven joys in his acceſs,and he 1n that : 
And you thought ſo much good might expiate 
Your blackelſt fins: not thinking we ſhould be 
Like low Orbs wanting Primum Mobile. 

But 'twas thy gain : as when Perfumes are ſpiFd, 
The Air 1s mixt,and with their odor fill'd : 
So where his breath expir'd,the Earth and Air 
Are Antidotes 'gainſt Cowardice and fear. 
Thys 'twas when Sidney dy'd : and 'tis from hence 
Thy Clime has had ſuch noble ſpirits ſince. 


— Great 
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Great Vertues have this Grant,they never dye, 
But like Time. live to ki Eternity... _. 

- Andnow men doubt'whrich-Name can Gite a tear; 
Or make a Souldier firſt,S;dxey or Vere. 

Yet m this laſt that dy'd, Iletell thee how 
Thou haſt deceiv'd thy ſelf: Known him thou 
Haſt (lain a Tutelar god 3 and toprove this; _ 
Think but the tame 'when Breda {wallowed 1s. 
Oh ſince he dy'd with thee, why were'tnotſworn 
To fave his bloud in ſomememorial Urn, 

To which men ſhould have come for Valour; juſt 
As fick men to the Spaw for health,intruſt . 
There to have beenſupply'd! But now that he 
And that 1s loſt,tor thee and thine hear me ; 

Let not the place be known, leſt when men ſee 
His worth,and come to know he dy'd for thee, 
They curſe thee lower than thy ſtaple, Fiſh; 

Thy own Beer-drinkers,or the Spaniards wilh. 
But if by curious ſearch it muſt be known, 

Write by it thus, Here Belgia was andone.. 


ht 
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vit. 
On a Jewel given at parting. 


\ Hen cruel time enforced me 
Subſcribe to a dividing, 
A Heart all Faith and Loyalty 
I left you freſhly bleeding. 


You inrequital gave a ſtone, 
Not ealfie to be broken; 

An Emblem ſure that of your own 
Hearts bardneſs was a token. 


O Fate, what Juſtice 1s in this, 
That [ a heart mult tender : 

And you ſo cold 1n courtefies,, 
As but a ſtoneto render. - 


Either your ſtoneturn-toa heart, 
That love may findrequiting: 

Or elſe my heart toſtone convert, 
That may not feel your ſlighting. 
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Upon my Fathers Tombar Babram in (ambridg-ſpire. 
M. 7D. 9. '$, Memorie Poſteriſque SACTHM. 


. Suffolciz ortus Comitatu , + | | 
THOMAS..FELETHAM, | | 1 
Vir probus, Generoſus, ſciens P | | 
Ubique colendus. & | | 
Hdjutor 2 Obſies 5 
Amiciſque fodelis. | 
exe UJUens, MOriens pe, 
Filios tres, totidemque Natas, 
 -|; Superſtites relinquens, | 
1:1. Marti, Salutis Anno 1651. 
Sed militie ſue 62.. 
Per natu Filium minorem, 
Hic, 
In vitam beatiorem 
Ad Reſurgendum, 


oſitus. 
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TI 
The Cauſe. _ 


# $—nom not.Clariſſa,] love thee 
For thy meer outſide,though itbe 
A Heaven more clearthan that men cloudleſs fee. 


| ThineEyes ſo pureand Cryſtalline, 
Once dead are worth no-more than mine, 
Nor can do greater wonders with their ſhine. 


No 'tis thy ſoul, we may mix there, 
Like two Perfumes in the foftair, | 
And as chaſt Incenſe play above the ſphere, 


So ſhall we on in progreſs move 
To clearer heights,and by:this love 
Grow till Aſcentive till we centre Jove. 


There ſhall men gaze our bleſt aboad, 
And ſcarce niftaking voice'tabroad, 
That two ſouls purely mingled make a God. 


| 
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For when two ſouls ſhall tewre {o' high, 
Without their fleſh their rays ſhall fly, 
Like Emanations from a Deity. 


X. 
The Vow-breach. 


ww Hen thy bold eye ſhall enter here,and ſee 
Nought but theEbon'd mght incurtain me. 

Curſe not a womans lightneſs : Only ſay, 

Here it lies veiled from eternal day. | 

This will be charity : butif thou then 

Call back remembrance with her light agen, 

Know thou art cruel : For thoſe rays to me 

( Like flaſhes wherewithal the Damned ſee 

Their plagues) become another Hell. And thou 

Shalt ſmart for this hereafter,as I'now. 

For my whole Sex, when they ſhall find their ſhame 

Told in my Vow-breach by thy fatal name; 

Their ſpleen ſhall all in oneeye pointed be, 

And then like Lightning darted all on thee. 


XL 
The Sympathy. 


Ott of my ſou}! it cannot be, 
That you ſhould weep, and I from tears be free, 


All the vaſt room between both Poles, 
Can never dulltheſenſe of ſouls, 
Knit in fo faſt a knot. 
Oh! can you grieve,and think thatT 
Can feel no ſmart, becauſe not nigh, 
Or that I know it not ? 


Ttrare heretic thoughts. Two Lutes are ſirung, 


And ona Table tun'd alike for ſong 3 
Strike one,and that which none Tra touch, 
Shall ſympathizing ſound as much, 
As that which toucht you ſee. 
Think then this world (which Heaven inrolls) 
Is but a Table round,and ſouls 
More apprehenſive be. 


Know they that in their grofleſt parts, 


Mix by their hallowed lovesintwined hearts, 
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This priviledge boaſt,that no remove 

Can ere infringe their ſenſe ofi love. 
Judge hence then our eſtate, 

Since when we lov'd there wasnot put 

Two earthen hearts in one breſt,but 
Two ſouls Co-animate. 
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XIL 
The Reconcilement. 


Ome now,my fair one,let me love thee new, 
Since thou artnew created. For 'tis true 
When ſouls diſtain'd by looſeand wandring fears, 

Once purge themſelves by penitential tears, 

They gain a ſecond birth,and ſcorn to fly 

At any mark but Nobleſt purity. _ 

Then who can tell that e're there was offence, 

Contrition does as much as Innocence. 

Black lines in Tablets once expung'd,they are 

Clear to each eye,and like their firſt age, fair. 

When Colours are diſcharg'd,and after dy'd 

Freſh by the Artiſt,canit then be ſpy'd 

Where the ſoil was? So Canvert Magdaler 

Excell'd more after her Converſion, then 

Before ſhe had offended : {lips that be 

*T wixt friends from frailty,are but as you ſee 

Sad abſenceto ſtrong lovers; when they meet, 

It makes their warm 1mbraces far moreſweet. 
Come then,and letus hike two ſtreams ſwell 'd high, 

Meet,and with ſoft and gentle ſtruglings try, 

How like their curling waves we mipgle may, 

Till both be made one floud ; then who can ſay 

W hich this way flow'd, which that: For there will be 

Still water ; cloſe united Extafie. 

That when we next ſhall but of motion dream, 

We both ſhall ſlide one way,both make one ſtream. 
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X IIL. 
A Farewel. 


WW Hen by ſad fate from hencelI ſummon'd am, 
'Y Callit not Abſence,that's too mild a name. 
Believe it,deareſt Soul,I cannot part, < 

For who-can live two Regions from his heart? 


Unleſs 
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Unleſs as ſtars dire& our humane ſenſe, | : 

F live by your more powerful influence. | 
No: fayIam diilolv'd : for as a Cloud 
By the Suns vigour melted is,and ſtrow'd 
On the Earths face,to be exhal'd again 
To the ſame beams that turn'd it into rain. p 
So abſent think me but as ſcatter'd dew, 
Till re-exhal'd again to Vertue; You. 


XIV. 
FUNEBRE VENETIANY M. 
On the Lady Venetia Digby, found dead in her bed, 
leaning her head on her hand. 


Aſh Cenfſure ſtay : not he, nor ſhe that's gone 
TI \ Muſt be condemn'd : unleſs to Jove alone 
Fate's folded up : So Lightnings ſubt'leſt flame 
Melts the cas'd ſteel,to which, which way it came 
No piercing eye can ſee: As well wemay . 
Trace yonder fiſh which way ſhe ſwam at Sea, 
Find th' Arrows flight,or by difſetion tell 
Fancies that in that living brain did dwell. 
Yet ſhe is gone; gone as the Dove which laſt 
Toſs'd Noah ſent from his op 'd Ark totaſte 
Freedom at large; but never toreturn, 
Till next a flood of fire the world ſhall burn. 
So priſoned Peter,whom fierce Herod kept, | 
Th Angel inlarges,while the dull Guard llept. | 
So while the body in a funeral flame | | 
Crumbles to duſt, from whence at firſt it came, 
In a dark odour ſadning _ day, 
Th'imagin'd ſoul, the Eagle ſteals away. 

Yet there are thoſe,ſtriving toſfalve their own 
Deep want of sk1ill, have ina fury thrown 
Scandal on her,and ſay ſhe wanted brain. 
Botchers of Nature ! your eternal (tain 
This judgment is. Can you believe that ſhe 
Whoſe great perfection was,that ſhe was ſhe, 
That ſhe who wasall Charm,whoſe frail parts 
Could captivate by troups even nobleſt hearrs, 
And from wiſe men, with flowing grace conquer 
More than they had,until they met with her? 
Can you believe a Brain,the common tye 
Of each flat Sex,could ever towre ſo high, 

Asto ſway her,from whoſe aſpetdid paſs 
Life,death and happineſs to men ? This was 


® 
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So far beyond your bare no more than ſenſe, 
That you ne'r thought of that Intelligence | 
Which did move her. Yet you may come torail / - 
At the Celeſtial Orbs when theirs ſhall fail, ? 
"Cauſe they ſhould ſo ſtand ſtill. And this was it 
Which made death mannerly,and ſtrive to fit 
Himſelf with reverence to her ; that now 

He came not like a Tyrant,on whoſe brow 

A pompous terror hung ; but in a ſtrain 

Lovely and calm,as in the Je ſerene. 

That now,who moſt abhor him can but ſay, 
Gently he did imbrace her intoclay : 

And her,as Monument for time tocome, . 

Left her own ſtatue,perfect forher. tomb. 

As a rough Satyr,tam'd with love,eſpies 

Where hisdear Nymph ſweetly” repoſed lies, 

Softly doth ſteal a kifs,then ſhrinks away, 

Leſt he awake his ſouls ſoul : ſowe may 

Think death did here: So thepale amorous Moon 
On Latmos kiſs d ſleeping Endymion 

In Muſic, wine and ſhumbers,ſo he try'd, 


Courted and won her : That henceforth the Bride, | 


Freſh Youth, and Queens, ſhall in their braveſt trim, 
The Bridegroom-ſports and Scepters,leave for him. 
This more ſhall follow,no Stagyrian brain 

Shall ever call him terrible again; 

Nor yetname Death;but when he ſhall cometo't, 


Heſhall but only wink, and that ſhall do't. 


mm 


XV. 
An Epitaph on Robert Lord Spencer. 


I. Hes much lamented lies four wonders : One 


Old Hoſpitality,in this Age gone. 
A Spencer | Free,lov'd forhis bounteous mind, 
2. He ſpent his means, yet kept it ; Left behind 
A ſtate increas'd with honour. And the third 
3. Was,in him dy'd a good man and a Lord. 
4. The laſt, Theſe loſt, yet not the world undone; 
Since all ftill hope themliving in his Son. 
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XVI. 
The Spring in the Rock. 


H Arſh Maid! ſuppoſe not this clear Spring 

Can boyl thus cold by Natures courſe. 
No, 'tis a miracle,a thing _. 

' That may thy hard hearts melting force. 
Know thiseold Spring thou now doſt ſee 
Was like me once : The Rock like thee. 


This Spring was once a Lover true, 
Turn'd all tolce by coy diſdain 
Till pitying gods his woes that knew, 

Melted him thus to life again. 
But love which always racks the will, 
Reſtleſs thus makes him bubble ſtill. 


Nor did ſhe ſcape the gods juſt doom, 
- She Rock was.made and could not tir : 
So he that living could no room 
Obtain, by death now dwells 1n her. 
Oh take heed then, repent and know 
" They that chang'd her can alter you. 


XVII. 
The Amazement. 


| Wyo doſt thou wonder that thou art 
A ſtatueturn'd,asif a datt 
Tranſpierc'd thy breſt when thou doſt her behold? 
When yet before thou ſeeſt her face, 
Thou doſt believewith feeling grace; 
Thou canſt the ſtory of thy Love unfold. 
Alas,bold wits that great appear; 
And ean inchant each Vulgar ear, 
Bluſh when their tale to Princes muſt be told. 


See the Roſes being blown, 
Shed their leaves. and fall alone, 
As ſhamed by a purer red of hers. 
' See the Clouds that caſt their ſnow, 
Which melts as ſoon as 'tis below, 
When but a whiter white of her appears. 
See the Silk-worm how ſhe weaves 
Her ſelfto death among herleaves, 


As broke withenvy of her finer hairs. p 
ce 
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See the Sun that guides the day, 
Yet every Evening ſteals away, 
And comes next morning bluſhing at his riſe $ 
Noris it for the ſad- miſhap, 
That he muſt leave his Thetic lap, 
But that he is out-ſhin'd by her fair eyes. 
If then the Creatures in their pride 
Withdraw themſelves,Jet wonder ſlide 
Each high Aſpe& the Senſes ſtypifies. 


XVIIE. 
An Epitaph on the Lady Mary Farmor. 


S Haſtly to ljve,one husband wed, he gone, 

, Gravely to ſpend a Widowhood alone. 

Full ſeventeen tedious years in memory 
Of that dear worth which dy'd when he did dye : 
To make life one long a& of goodneſs, gain 
More love than the worlds malice e'recould ſtain, 
Then calmly paſs with ſighs of every friend, 


Were thoſe brave ways which her ſo much commend, 
'That 'tis no ſtrong Line, but a Truth,to fix, 


Here lies the beſt Example of her Sex. 


% 
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XIX. 


On a bopeful Youth. 


QT Paſſenger,and lend a tear, 
Youth and Vertue both lye here. 
Reading this, know thou haſt ſeen 
Vertue tomb'd at but Fifteen. 

And if after thou ſhalt ſee 

Any young and good as he, 

Think his vertues are reviving 

For Examples of thy living. 

Praiſe thoſe and then thou may 'it 
Fearleſs dye where now thou ſtay li. 
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XX. | 


An Anſwer to the Ode of, Come leavethe loathed Stage,exc, 


Ome leave this ſaucy way 
| (Cor baiting thoſe that pay 
Dear for the ſight of your declining wit - 
'Tis known it jsnot fit, _ 
That a ſale Poet, juſt cortempt once thrown, 
Should cry up thus his own. 
I wonder by what Dower 
Or Patent you bad power 
From all to rap'ta judgment. Let't ſuffice, 


Had you been modeſt,y'bad been granted wiſe. 


'Tis known you can do well, 
And that you doexcell WP 
As a Tranſlator : But when things require 
A genixs and fire, uy 
Not kindled heretofore by others pains 
| As oft y have wanted brains 
And art to ſtrike the White, 
As you have levell'd right : 
Yet if men vouch not things Apocryphal, 
You bellow,rave and ſpatter round your gall, 


Jug, Pierce, Peck, Fly,and all 
Your Jeſts{o nominal, 412 2 
Arethings ſo far beneath an able Bram, 
As they do throw aſtain 
Through all th'unlikely plot,and do difpleaſe 
As deepas Pericles, 
Where yet there 15not laid 
Before a Chamber-maid 
Diſcourſe ſo weigh'd,as might have ſerv'dofold 
For Schools, when they of Love &Valour told. 


Why Rage then ? when the ſhow 
Should Judgment be and Know- 
ledg,that there are inPluſh whoſcorn todrudg 
| For Stages,yet can judg 
Not only Poets looſer lives but wits, 
And all their Perquiſits. 
A gift asrichas high 
Is noble Poeſie: | 
Yet though in ſport it be for Kings a play, 
*11s next Mechanic when it works for pay. 
Ccc 


Alcew | 
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Alcews Lute had none, 
Nor looſe Amacreon _..- 


' Ere taught ſo bold aſſuming of the Bays, 


When they deſerv'd no praiſe, 
To rail men into approbation | 
Is new,is yours alone, 
And proſpers not: For know 
Fame 1s as coy as you, 
Can be diſdainful ; and who dares to prove 
A rape on her,ſhall gather ſcorn,not love. 


Leave then this humour vain, 
And this more humorous ſtrain, 
Where ſelf-conceit and choler of the blood 
Eclipſe what elſe is good : 


Then if you pleaſe thoſe raptures high totouch, 


Whereof you boaft ſomuch ; 
And but forbear your Crown 
Till the world puts it on : 
No doubt from all you may amazement dravy, 
Since braver Theme no Phebys ever ſaw. 


w- ——. 
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XX. 
To Phryne. 


WW Henthou thy youth ſhalt view 


Fum'd out,and hate thy glaſs for telling true, 


When thy face ſhall be ſeen 

Like to an Eaſter Apple gathered green: 
When thy whole has ſhall 

Beone foul wrinkle,lame and ſhrivell'd all, 
Sodeep that mentherein | 

May find a grave to bury ſhame and in: 
When no claſpt youth ſhall be 

Pouring thy bones into his lap and thee : 
When thy own wanton fires 

Shall leave to bubble up thy looſe deſires : 

Then wilt thou fighing lye, 
Repent and ſmart,and ſo by two deaths dye. 


To 
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XX 11. 
To My. Dover on his Cotſwold Games. 


Ummon'd by Fame ( brave Dover ) I can now 
Tell what it was old Poets meant to ſhow 

In their feign'd ſtories of their Pegaſus, . 
Muſes and Mount, which they have left to us. 
Nor need we wonder ſuch a flow of years 
Should roul away, when yet no light appears. 
Since Propheſies and Fates predictions 
Come to be known, and are fulfill'd at once. 
So Delphos ſpake, and ina myſtic fold 
Hid that, at once which afted was and told. 
What then was typ'd by Pegaſas, but that 
Proud Troup of / the: Courſers, muſter'd at 
Thy Cotſwold? where like rapid ſpheres they hurld 
Strain for a ſalt, the ſeaſoning of the world. 
Then the ſagacious Hound, at loſſes mute 
Alone, ſhews Natures Logic in purſuit. 
But at thy other meeting, heis blind 
That cannot Muſes and their muſic find : 
Shewing that pleaſure would be cold and dye, - 
Without converſe and noble harmony. M2 4 
The Ladies Muſes are, there may you chuſe 
A Patroneſs, each Miſtreſs is a Muſe. 
Nor does Apollo's Harp e're ſound more high, 
Than when 'tis vigour'd from a Ladies eye. 
Now to complete the ſtory, I do ſee 
How future times will learn to title thee 
That Touth'd Apolio : So Mount Helicon 
Will Cotſwold prove, which ſhall be fam'd alone; 
And ſacred all unto thy happy Name, 
That long ſhall dwell in the fir voice of Fame. 
For great thou mult be : andas firſt, have prize, 
Or elſe, as th'Exit of the old Propheſies. 


| ——_—— —— ts 
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XXIII. 


S Cotton dead? Then we may live to ſee 
|| Wonder and Truth kiſs 1n an Elegie : 
Nor ſhall the chaffy Vulgar dare to laugh, 
Finding no flattery in an _—_— 

CC 3 


0n Sir Rowland Cotton, famous for Letters and other parts. 


All 
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All that here Art could ſpeak would credit have; 

( Unlefs it be that he has found a Grave ) 

Not as Lay-Catholics, which do conclude 

Sins vertuous, 'cauſe Superiours doobttude 

Penal belief upon them: But as thin 

To which Mankind fad atteſtation brings, 

For in what devious corner draws he breath, 
That hearing, ſhrinksnot at brave Cottons death? 
For whoſe dear fake great Nature ſcems to grone 
And throb, as if an Element were gone. 
Atleaſt he was her Index, wherein we 

Her Quadripartite Treaſury might ſee, 

Viewing in brief her Jems : For ſure he knew 
More Tongues than were at Babels building new : 
And in ſo many Languages could write, 

That he's learn'd now.that can but name them ri 
That Rubric Sea of Learning which does drown 
Niles raſh Impoſtors with their pufit-ap Crown, 
Fled before him checking her waves, and there 
To his ſharp judgment left her bottom bare. 
Theſe ſhew'd his greatneſs, that he did converſe 
Not with ſome Nations, but the Univertfe. 

So 1n his life from all extracting Art, 

They all in his ſad loſs muſt bear a part. 

And though thoſe hands, which had ſo attive been 
To out-do Nations, drew their vigour m, 

'T was not through want of any noble fire, 

But as great Princes indiſpos'd retire. 

Thus the not uſing feet of ſo rich price, 

Shew'd how he grew a bird of Paradiſe, 

Scorning the flag of man, till he became 

Volant above in a Celeſtial flame ; 

Whoſe loſs we all now mourn. Yet that we might 
Find fair concordance 'twixt his race and flight, 
Having preſented rich and ſtately Scenes, 

He ſcorn'dan Exit by the common means. 

As Moſes pray'd hedy'd, Aaron and Hur 

Lifting thoſe hands, that wearyed, could not ſtr. 
Orelfe, when he had warr'd, and conquer'd all, 
That ſubtle Schools abſtruſe and craggy call, 
Triumph'd ore Arts, Vertues, the World, and Wit, 
Strength, Natures weakneſs, and the dogs init, 
His own two Chaplains (to his height now grown) 
Secm'd to conduct him to receive his Crown. : 


Or | 
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X XIV. 
On a Gentlewoman, Whoſe Noſe was pitted with the Omall-pox. 


| 


WW Hy ( foul Diſeaſe ) in cheek or eye 
Durſt not thy ſmall Impreſſions ye ? | 
Or why aſpir'd {t thou to that place, | 
The graceful Promont of her face ? | 
Alas! we ſee the Roſe and Snow | | 
In one thou could(t not overthrow : 
And where the other did but pleaſe | 
To look and ſhine, they kill'd diſeaſe, | 
Then as ſome ſulphnrous ſpirit ſent 
By the torn Airs diſtemperment, 

Toa rich Palace; finds within 

Some Sainted Matd, or Sheba Queen ; | 
And, not of power for her offence, 
Rifles the Chimney going hence. | 
So thou, too feeble to controul [- 
The Gueſt within, her purer ſou], 
Haſt out of ſpleen to things of grace, | 
Left thy ſunk footſteps in the place. 
Yet fear not Maid, ſince ſo much fair 
Is left, that theſe can thoſe impair. 
Face-ſcars do not diſgrace, but ſhew, 
Valour well freed from a bold foe. 
Like Jacobs lameneſs, this ſhall be 
Honour and Palm to Time and Thee, 


XXV. | 
Elegie on Mr.Fra.Leigh,who dyed of thePlague May-day 1 637. 


Hat means this ſolemn damp quite through the Strand 
wW ToWeſtminſter ? Oh! ſee how fad they ſtand! 
Sorrow invadeth all : as when a Prince 
Lov'd, is in pomp of funeral waited hence. 

The Town is ſadned, and the Temples mourn, 

As having loſt what never can return. 

The greedy Lawyer, and his proud pert Clark, 
Lets fall his pleading and his pen, to mark 

What 'tis amazes the Ittigions Hall. 

_ __ = fatal murmur reaches all ; aki 
And through the ſhaffling throng the news is ſprea 
In a faint whiher, Hopefal Leich is dead! . 


Dead | 
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Dead of the Plague ! dead in his early Youth ! 
Leaving quite widowed Handſomneſs and Truth. 
His ſhape was womansenvy, and her ſtain ; 

His mind all fiyeet, his converſation gain 

To all, to whom he did the honour grant 

T'enjoy thoſe parts, which Nobles boaſt, yet want. 
If he had errors, they were ſuch as ne'r 

Could groiy to faults, but the next ripet yeat 
Would clean have chac'd away. For as from fire 
At the firſt kindling ſome ſmoak will aſpire 5 

So youth muſt be allow'd his vapours, which 
Maturity and time will turn to rich 

And brightning flames, whereby the world may prove, 
Though Man derive from Earth, hemounts to Jove. 
Scorning his Soul ſhould any other food 

Purſue, but that which is ſupremely good. 

Thus he afſur'd, yet theſe in him with grief 

We find cut off by fate without relies. 

Nor was this all: the Plague which humbly fed, 
And only th'unfann'd Vulgar harrafled 3 

Perhaps in pity, for to thema Grave 

Is far more bleſt than that poor life they have; 
Now is exalted grown, and ſhews more grim, 
Boding a ſtroke at Gentry thorough him : 

And though already thouſands be extinct, 

Yet they ſhall be recorded but as linkt 

In one dull maſs together: In whoſe falt | 

There ſhall no Plague be nam'd : but they that ſhall 
Mention this time, their Annal thus ſhall run, 

This year the firſt of May the Plague begun. 
And for his fake all our Succefſors ſhall 

This day the ſecond evil May-day call. 


NAVTT 
90 NG. 

O, cruel Maid, reſtore again 
G Thy ſnow and rubied lip, 
Thy-orbed Suns, thy Sky of Vein, 

Thy bluſh and jewelld tip. 
T dare be ſworn no Power Divine 
E're meant them for that heart ofthine. 


I know, when th'Influence of the Pole 
Fram'd thy cold heart of Ice, 
- Thou ftol'ſt theſe from ſome kinder ſoul. 


To blind the peoples eyes. 
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Tt _ not be elſe thou ſhould(t thus 
Slight one whoſe love's Idolatrous. 


The Cryſtal Heaven that ſpheres about; 
Though it be fair to ſee; | 
Unleſsit ſends his moilt Pearls out, 
The world would ruin'd be - 
* Sobeanty mixt with coy diſdain, 
Is but Heaven mark 'd with murthers ſtain. 


What though thou maiſt with thine eyes-wink 
Check the preſuming Sun 3 

They are but Tyrants that can think 
T'have all that may be done. 

Gods,Kings and Miltreſſes, ſhould they 

Do all they might,this All would all decay. 


EAXTES 
Gunemaſtix. 


Ommenda Womans mercy ? Tis to fay 
Tygersare kind,to miſ-call night for day. 
To ſay there's vertue in a Witches will, 
| Is truer far: their mercy's but to kill: 
Nay,if they did that ſoon enough, I'de ſwear 
They creaturesall compact of pity were. 
But they delight in lingring cruelty, 
To ſeemenfry in flames,and piece-meal dye. 

Oh they are things,that Nature (vext with men) 
Otrdain'd for vengeance! and to plague them,then 
When ſhe her ſelf bluſht at thoſe cruel things 
She meant in them to praCtiſe. Like thoſe Kings 
That ſmiling to caroule in bloud, appoint 
Inferior Executioners,to diſ-joint 
Men doom 'd for murther z while themſelves rclent 
To be butſeers of the ptniſhment. 

So Nature turning Tyrant, woman made | 
Mens ſpirits ſcourge 3 inſtructing her to trade 
In racking of their ſouls,to flame their hearts, 
And to difſe&t them in a thouſand parts. 

Their looks indeed ſpeak pity,but they are 
Like Fowlers ſhraps, pleaſing but to inſaare; 
That meri being thrall'd once in their cuſtody, 
They may delight to ſee how ſad they dye. 
Caſt thy (elf proſtrate at their mercy gate, 
There ſue for pity : Ah,'tis to throw thy fate 


And 
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And liberty toPirats: tis togive 

Life unto thoſe that will not let thee live. 
'Tis to commit the bleflings to the wave 

Of rugged Seas,in hope that That will fave. 
Oh! have but ſo much Faith asto believe, 
They are the molt obduratethings that live ! 

Tell chem what plagues, what tortures and what wo, 
What hell exceeding pains you undergo | 
For them 3 it is all one as if youtold 
A tale to Flint, Images,or Marble cold. 

Their ſongs, their ſmiles,their glancings,ſeemings glad, 
Are all but deaths in ſeveral Liveries chad. 

If c're they ſeem to pity, 'tis to know 

Your ſouls cloſe ſecrets,then to laugh at you. 

Or elſe like Butchers, let their favours fall 

To fat you for the ſlaughter and the Stall. 

Or like the Flemming,that the Tark diſpatches, 


Fills him with Cates,to fling him over hatches. 


Live among women! ah,thou moreſafely may'(t 
Sleep ina bed with Snakes,with Scorpions jeſt : 
They ſting the body.,and it dyes; buttheſe 


- Infeſt the foul withſuch a ſad diſeaſe, 


Whoſe plague lives everlaſtingly,and gives 

Nor reſt,nor intermiſſion, while thou liv'ſt. 

Their eyes falſe glaſſes are; that while the ſoul 

Wings her fair courſe up to the ſtarry Pole, 

They (likea Lark with daring) pull it down, 

And then for ever thrallit totheir frown, 

Their tongues are Syrens notes, which (till do train 
Th'hearers to death, which before they find, they gain. 
Their faces are th'extrafted beauties of | 
The world in one, which Nature made in ſcoff 

Of all elſe Excellencies : but therein 

She hid more treaſon than the world had (in. 

For well ſhe knew thoſe ills that would betide them, 
Would ſhew too foul, without a Veil to hide them. 

So that man might be lur'd,and not deſcry 

In Angels ſhape,ſhe clad black miſery. 

Envious Nature! fince thou needs wouldſt make 
Torture for man,thou might'{t have given a ſhape 
That ſhould have ſhew'd it like an enemy : fo 
Beforc he felt, he might have ſeen his wo : 

And not have trod pits ſtrew'd with forged green, 
Whereby- as men take beaſts.ſo they take him. 
Before ſhe was created,this world was 

Still as the Caſpian Sea,quiet,a glaſs 
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Of firm: contentment 3/ wherein man might be '*/ 
Frolick ſome years, and not curſe Deſtiny, - _ - 
But being made, the firſt actſhe did try | | 
Seduc'd Mankind, inletted policy. 244d 
Taught him a way ( which then hedid not know  - 
To carry murther in a ſmiling brow. 774 
Hence Filhers learn'd to angle, Huntſmen here | 
To pitch their Toyls, hence Fowlers to inſnare 
With cozening lures, hence Lawyers to egg on, 
And undo Chents with perſuaſion : | 
Flatterers to kill : hence Tradeſmen to deceive, 
Phy ficians hence to gild the Pills they give. | 
That now the world ſeems but moos to be 
. Of Stratagems, of Fraud and Roguery. __< 
She's miſchiets powder-plot ! that at one blow 
Gave Manand all the world an Overthrow. | 
So primitively 11], that ſhe ne'r cou'd . | 
Yet tell the ſenſe of honeſty or good. 
And therefore at the firſt was forc'd to creep | | 
Into the world, while Man was dead aſleep : | 
Then 1n her young Creation wrought ſuch ſmart, - 
As tore the Rib out that lay next his heart : | 
For had he wak'd, - and had but half his ſenſe, 
Heſooner would have cop'd with Peſtilence, - . . 
Than joyn'd with her 3 who ſo of joy berefthim, - | 
That e're night came, ſhe for the Devil left him. | | 
And if it had not been to damn him too, | 
Sh'had ne'r return'd, ſhe lik'd his company ſo. 
The Serpent ſure that tempted her, could be ].. 
But a meer Type.of one more ſubtil ſhe, | 
Or elſe her own 1ll diſpoſition [ br | | 
The Serpent was, by which ſh'was ſet upon. ': | 
Haſt thou a friend thou wiſheſt free from ſcorn, : .: ; | 
From Hell within him 2 wiſh when he was born }. - 
A ſea-deep grave his mother did-interre, + © 
And that the world of women dy:d with her. 
So if he never knew: what woman was, _. | | | 
He may in mirth and quiet his-time- paſs. | : 
But he that after a worlds joy doth come | | 
But to ſpell Woman, is undone! undone! _. 6 
Hername is Exorciſm, and the moſt fair | | 
Inchantfefles the worſtof witches are: 2 | 
Elfe how could they'infatuate' the foiils---- | 
| 


. #00 SS, 


Of wiſeſt men, and ſooneſt ſuch? when fools, 7 


Not having noble,.ropm.enough to hold:: .. 


| 

qe S. . 

Unbounded Love, are free by: being-eold.-- : | 
uit [ig 499901 G] 32 OC 
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Oh you Celeſtial Powers! why did you lend 
Accurſed mana'foul, tobeimmpenn'd 
In womens breafts;” who uſe 1t with deſpite, 
When damning of their own can but r me ? 
Yet that they may appear in ſome good | 
In pities name they'l wrap up their diſdain, 
So murther you with tears and kindneſs; whett 
They only weep that you are not the Man. 
And" will you call this pity, when it's 
Spirit of torture, ſoul o miſeries? + | 
Who's plagu'd thus, boldly may dare Nature to 
Find ſuch another plague, man fo t'undo. 
For they that love, and do not meet with it, 
Are gnawn with burning Furies, which do fir 
Whipping their anguiſht ſouls m them, while hey 
Are mad to dye, and cannot find the way. 

Paſſionand Fury pullsthat from my pen 
I never thought of : For they are to men - 
( When they are er thangs ſo ——_— 
That man out of their fight is ruinous. 
Whatever large Plot could find 
Of Virtue, had [tea from their mind. 
Whatever Jems, Stars, Flowers, . or Metals ſhow 
Of beauty, does advanc'din Women flow. 
A Temple for the Deity fo fir, - | 
As Gods great Son lefi'k Heavento dwell; in it. 
From whence ( when man was forfeit to the Law ) 
He choſe life and immortal fleſh to draw. 
Nor can the world, with all that is below, 
A ſecond ſhape fo. brave as Woman ſhow. 
AndI have heard, when Heaven'and Nature did 
Study what bleflings to pour on mans head,” 
It was = A nn: to repait ) 1104 
He ſhould a Woman good, kind, fair, 
So if they ns for thy pens amiſs, © - 
Tell 'em thou-mean'ftthey ould. read only this. 


_ Though allbut ſbe, . that thisconverted hath, - 


Are ten RO 4,5 A Foee wrath, 
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| x XVI It... : 
To the Pani, SE the. 0 of t the. dady 
Penelope, Coneſs of. Peterburgh.-; 
'Orbear1''This face, if taken'tnie, © 
Ruines thine Arv* Poe: when trert view 
- new 4 modeliof a'Face. - 
So chaſt, ſo woet, , oral quite difgrace 
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All thy old Rules : but if thy will 
Preſume to limn new Laws for sk1ill; 
Upon thy Pallat ( fram'd by Art | 
O'th' ſplinter of ſome conquer'd heart ) 
Femper the Elements, be ſure 

They be all four moſt calmand pure : 


From theſe perhaps thou may '(t deſcry 


Her ev'n complexions harmony. 

For either Cheek, when you begin, 
Draw me a ſmiling Cherubin. | 
For lips thou may'ſt the Gemini track 
Of ſonie high Holy-day Zodzac: 

For Brow and Eyes thou ſhalt diſplay 
The Ev'n and Morn, Creations day : 

It muſt be ſach a dawn and ſhade 

As that day caſt, wherein was made 
The Sun before mans damning Fall 
Threw a fogg'd guilt upon this All. 
Over this Figure raiſe me high 
Figures for ſtars i'th' — skiez 


But give nocolour, they will riſe 


Bright from her efficacious eyes. 

Laſt, draw thy ſelf and Pencil thrown 
Beneath her feet : For 'twill be known 
She's miſtreſs of far braver Arts, 

Thou Faces tak {t, but ſhe takes Hearts. 


CCI I —— 


| XXIX. 
Upon a breach of Promiſe. 
SONG. 
r Am confirm'd inmy belief, 
No Woman hath a Soul 


They but delude, that is the chief 
To which their Fancies roul. 


Elſe how could bright Aurelia fail, 
When ſhe her faith had given ? 

Since Vows that others ears affail, 
Recorded arein Heaven. : 


But as the Alch'milts flattering fires 
Swell up his hopes of priſe; _ 

Till the crackt Spirit. quite expires, 
And with his Fortunedies. . : -_ 
 Dddza_. 
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So though they ſeemto cheer; and ſpeak 
Thoſe things we moſt implore, 

They do but flame us up to break; 
Then never mind us more. 


mm — —O— — 
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To this written by a Gentlewoman, the Anſwer under- 
neath was given. | 


—_— not him whom Love hath left ſo wile, 
As to have power his own tale to tell ; 

For Childrens griefs do yield the loudeſt cryes, 
And cold deſires may be expreſſed well. 

In well-told love moſt often falſhood lyes. 

But pity him that only ſighs and dyes. 


His Anſwer. | 


Yet truſthim that a fad tale tells, | 
With ſighs and tears in's eyes : 
For Love with torture often dwells, 
And can make Ideots wife : 
Racks make the ſtrongeſt roar, Loveſticks nodart, | 
But tips the tongue as well as wounds the heart. 


Who loves, and dyes, and makes no ſhow, | 
Hath Heartand Paſſion weak; .| 
Since paſſions that are deep, we know, | | 
Can makethe dumb to ſpeak. 

Then never pity himwhomdeathcan cure, 
But pity him that lives and muſt endure. 
| | | 


XXXL 


SONG. 
QOpid and Venus ! who are theſe ? 
A Boy and common Tit, 
Two lyes that Poets made in cafe, 
Or in ſome drunken fit. - | 
Away, away, for I'can prove - | | 
That Vulcaz: only is the god of Love. | | 


He throws his ftre'in our'veins; © , | 
The Baſtards ſhafts he /headeth 5 j 

Mars and Loves Mother caught in chains, 
He as his Priſqnerleadeth. 
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And now I know the light that flyes, 
Is his bright Flame, calm'd by Clariſſa's eyes. 


His locks and bolts can keep us out, 

And to our bliſs convey us ; 
He can ſecure us round about, 

And then he can betray us. | 
He keeps me from my happineſs, and he 
Does prove great Cypid when he lends his key. 


—— 


XXXII. 


The enſuing Copy the late Printer hath been pleaſed to honour, 
by miſtaking it among thoſe of the moſt ingenious and 


too early loſt, Sir John Suckling. 


LV VT Deareſt, I but think on thee, | 


Me thinks all things that lovely be 
Are preſent, and my ſouldelighted: 
For beauties that from worth ariſe. 
Are like the grace of Deities, 
Still preſent with us, though unſighted. 


Thus while I fit and ſigh the day, 
With all his ſpreading lights away, 
Till nights black wings do overtake me : 
Thinking on me thy beauties then, 
As ſudden lights do fleeping men, 
So they by their bright rays awake me. 


Thus abſence dyes, and dying proves 

No abſence can confiſt with Loves, 
That do pattake of fair perfetion ; 

Since in the darkeſt night they may 


By their quick motion-find a way | | 


Toſee each other by reflection. -.. 


The waving Sea can with ſuch flood, - 

Bath ſome high Palace that hath ſtood . 
Far fromthe Main up.1nthe River : 

Oh think not then but love'canido_ 

As much, for that's an:Qcean too, : 
That flows not every day, but ever. 


ZO 
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N Ow (asI live) Ilove thee much, 
And fain would love thee more; 
Did T brit know thy temper ſuch, | 
As could give o're. 


But to ingage thy Virgin Heart, 
Then leave it in diſtreſs, 
Were to betray.thy brave deſert, 

+. And makeit les. 


Were all the Eaſtern Treaſures mine, 
I'de pour them at thy feet: 
But to invite a Princeto dine 
With air, 'snot meer, 


No, let me rather pine alone, @ X 


Then if my fate prove coy, 
I can diſpenſe with grief my own 
While thou haſt joy, 


But if through my too niggard Fate 

. Thou ſhouldſt unhappy prove, 

T ſhould grow mad and deſperate 
Through grief and love, 


Since then though more TI cannot love 
Without thy 1njury; 


 AsSaints that toan Altar move; - 


My thoughts ſhall be, 


And think not that the flame is leſs, 
For tis upon this ſcore, | 


Were't nota love beyond _—_ 


Tt LH yr IMOre. 
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pe 4 rare Pai vice, - 


Hen but hear har ſing, I fare 
Like one that raiſed, holds his ear 


.**/ (1 To ſome bright ſtar in the ſupremeſt Round; 


_ FY 
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Through which, beſidesthe light that's ſeen, | | 
There may be heard, from Heaven within, | | 
The Reſts of Anthems, that the Angels ſound. | 


—— 


XXXV. | | | 
Conſiderations of one defign'd for a Nunnery: | 


"Tis to be thought npor, | 
7 Hether 1'th' bud and prime of blooming Youth | 

WW ( When each ſmall fbreof the Soul ſhoots forth 
Warm'd by that Vernal Sun, which then invites it ) 
I ſhall my ſelf and future life give up, 
Immur'd, a ſacrifice to Avarice | 
And Opinion: For if it be not ſuch, | 
What can my being thus a cold Recluſe 
Be to th'advantage of my Parents ſouls ? 
My Charity ſhall be my own, not theirs; 
Nor canmy Vigils, or abſtemious froſt, 
Or cool or expiate, the ſmalleſt fume 
Of their intemperate heat 3 bur it will on, 
Not minding me, or my pale Oriſfons. 
Nay, had they mued up thus themſelves, I had 
No being had at all, to argue this. 
Why then being come into the world by Providence, 
May notItake that turn the godshave givenme, 
Without ( as ſoonas entred, likea thing 
Imperfe& made) to be turn'd out again, 
As quite unworthy thoſe great beauteous favors, 
Heaven and free Nature had defign'd meto? 


a—— — 
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Ob but the benefits. ' + £ | 
To avoid the thraldom of impetious Love, 
The hazards of coftempt, and calumny, 
The Heat and Hetdtics both of Fear, and Love, - 
The qualms, and throws of Married life, the frets 
And cumbers, hutzming 'bout the-Heards of families: 
'Toride ſecure out'of the reachi'of Fortune, 
O're-looking all thoſe tides of Fare, _— 
Which worldlings ill are hurtied with > and then 
To be wrapt up1n Innocence, a Privado - © | 
Dear, and familiar to the Deity, BY | 
Is ſurely a condition tobe caccht at, PA ONE 49 
With all th'expanfions both bF mind, arid botly:' = 
Pub therragain to weigh the Cattelling - © © 
Of what I'm born to, tugging af{ my lite | | 
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Againſt the Tyde 3 ſtill-ſtreining up the hill : 
The Plains and pleaſant Vallies ever hidden. 
What is it leſs than the bold undertaking . ; 
Of a perpetual war with Nature? which how well 
Icancome off with, is to me unknowii; _ 
Though, being in, I muſt go on,, whatever 

Stops I meet : Vows lock us up forever, 

Without their leaving of a key to looſe us. 

Muſt Inot then, in ſpight of all reluctance, 

Wade on, however thedeep current drives me ! 

Burt does not Nature in her general courſe, 

Deſign all Creatures to their fixed end ? 

Did the wiſe God of Nature give me Sex 

Only to caſt it off? were all our flames 

Rais'd, to be kept but in perpetual ſmother? 

Muſt we have fire {till glowing under us, ' 

Only that we with conſtant Lading may Ep 
Keep our ſelves cool, and check our boyling fervor? 
Our Paſſions, our Afﬀections, and Deſires, 

We are injoynd to regulate, not depoſite quite. 
Why were their Objects lent us, ſet before 

Our open eyes, and we forbid to view them? 

Our joys, our hopes, the feathers of the ſoul, 

Were never meant us to become our torment. 

I cannot think ſo meanly of the Deity, 

That it ſhould fill our fails with pregnant gales, 
And yet forbid us touch thoſe pleaſing Coats, 

That thereby we are driven to. Vile diſguiſe 

Is Impotency'schild, and Noble Nature ſcorns, 

( Looking ſtreight on.) but once to glance aſide 

In all the-Elements..... What one creature 1s there 
That 1s not afted by the flames of Love ? 

The Mole, that wears no window for the Sun, 
Finds yet alight that leads to:genial love. 

Thoſe birds, that yearly ſleep a Winters death, - 


Each ſpring to mighty Love reſuſcitate. 


The fiſh that freezeth under floors of Ice, 

In his ſet ſeaſon thaws and kippers love. 

Who taught cold:worms from their dark holes to mect, 

And in an amorous eloſe to glue themfclves 

Till Natures work be done ?- If Love be fire, 

As 'tis the blaze of' life, -it then-muſt have 

Fuel to feed on. Allſpiritualss +: 1 

Too fine for fleſh t@ hve by-z :andtoo groſs - 

Is food: corporeal all; As man 1s'mixt,”. 

So his aftections;objert muſt. Love temper'd right 
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Is chaſt as cold Virginity. And ſince | | 
He merits more, that means unbound to pay, | j 
Than he that is ty'd up to ſtrict Conditions : _ j 
T'le rather chuſe to'keep my ſelf in that” 1 & | 
Eſtate my wiſe Creator did appoint me, 


Lock up in forced chains my free-born Soul. 


Than to miſtruſt his Grace, and out of fear | | 
| 
| 


X X XV1. | | 
ET" IIa F | 
In Guliehni Laud, Archiepiſcopi Cantuarienlſis, | 


. Decollationem, Jar. 10. 1643. 

Stepeſce Viator ! &» miranda fati lege - | 
Ex plebeia ſtirpe, quem ad ſummum provexit Ceſar | | 
Conſervare nequit. x | | 
Subditorum uſurpata Poteſt as, | { 
Pn Regum, major #1uc irropta eſt. | 

ſons autem;. ergo & Intrepidus cecidit.' 

Ac poſtquan Scotorum Iecebra, din fat us, 
#141 37" 1 Sie Lege; = $0 
T eejs Libamen exciderit ; | 
Ordinatione. inopinata &* temporaria, | 
Vita ( unnquam redimenda ) | 
Ir perpetuum dempta eſt. 
\ Magnaauſus improfpere, | | 


arabat odium. 


——  — —— —— - - 


Lnod noxium, dum ncapitalem pronunciat, - 
Precanmm tamen Capite truncatum voluit : _ | 
Et per quadriennium, cum cauſa egre inveſtigata, 
Rabies Civium, Livor Populi, - | 
Comitiorum arbitraria libido ( ſuffulta gladio ) : - 
Tandem propalarunt. 
Tanta mundanorum omninm ſpheriſteria, 
Ut dum Antiſtes patitur, 
,' Antiſtes & ſupplicii extat. ] 
Puocune Majeſtas Principum, Procerum Tutela, 
| ccleſie; Patrimonium, .f1 | 
Libertas Subjed#i, lf ef 
Et Britannici Orbis immunitas, 
Simul-pro tempore tumulantur. Fr | | 
Abi Viator, Luge 3 ut mortem conculcares, ' 
Viuito bene. 19: 
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On Thomas Lord Coyentry, Lord Keeper | 


of the Great Seal of England, 'who dyed 
Decemb. 1640. | 


WW E need not ſearch for pen'tent finners tears, 


For Blacks-— the widow or wrong'd Orphan wears, | 


For ſighs from Kings depoſed, or for griet 

From ſhipwrackt Merchants, baniſht all relief. 

Nor need we here Laments t'embalm this Herſe, 

That flattering Poets ſtrain from bleeding Verſe. 

Here petty ſtreams not only Currents pay, 

But all the Ocean flouds each dryelt way. 

"Tis not an Angle, Province, that or this 

That weeps: The general Kingdom Moutner is. 

Nor is't a Plank or Prop thats loſt by Fate, 

Bur 'tis a Capital Column of the State. 

Which here ſo ſummons grief, that all men good 

Approach, and bring ſad Tribute to the floud : 

That now this Ifle not only ſeems to be 

Inviron'd round with waves, but wavesto be. + 

Our Londor 1s turn'd Verice, and our gay 

Palaces Peer, as plac'd ina falt Bay. 

Where Tydes of ſorrow make us think we meet 

Not men on Land, but Rowers in the ſtreet. 

And when we hence aſtage or two ſhall paſs, 

We ſhall ſee clearer what our Jaſt Scene was.. 
Who is't hereafter that ſhall dare to draw .. 

A Line to part Prerogative and Law ? 

And fhew from each — Man may, by fair Acquiſt, 

Be both a Patriot and a Royaliſt? _ 

Who can diſpatch ſo much ſo well, ſo free". 

From Fear, from Favour, ſtam or Bribery ? 

Who ſhall diſcover now thoſe flourifht {leights, 

The Lawyers offer for pretended _ Ky 

When all their Pleadings, Oratory,:Law, 

Is but the Judge to judge amiſs; to draw. 

Who ſhall at farft relation hear,. and Tpy 

The knot ? and that:not cut but well untye ; 

Who ſhall like /irgo mthe Zodit (fit) "© 

Between bold Leo and juſt\ Libra lit, 

Stern Juſtice to pronounce? which they that loſe 

Muſt praiſe, becauſe they have not power to chuſe, 

Unleſs they forfeit Conſcience firſt : and then 

'Tis not 1n gods to give content to men. 


Who]! 


F 
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Who ſhall ſpring up his heir of Brain ? fo keen; 
So ſolid and ſo ftrong, as had he been 
Theliving Volume of the Law, he cou'd 

Not havedone more, or more diffuſive good. 

Th untriended's Patron, the oppreſſed's ſhield : 
The Fort of Truth, untaught by charms to yield : 
Thatknew his right of Place, and durſt 'gainſt a]! 
Maintain't 3 whilſt none durſtit in queſtion call. 
The SubjeGs Anchor ; yet in's juſt intent 
His Royal Princes noblel1t inſtrument. | 
Strong proof 'gainſt all corruption 3 and 'gainſt all 
Malice could vent from her invenom'd Gall 
He was triumphant ſtill : not the leaſt ſtain 
But did glide off, as from oyl'd Satten rain. 

Advancd on Judgments Throne, he did not riſe 
T'ore-look himſelf, or others to defpile. 

For well he knew, ev'n Kings are notexempt, 
But if they ſow Diſdain, they reap Contempt. 
His were not Courts alone, but Readings; there 
The Bar was throng'd rather to learn than hear. 
Nor were men check d or jeſted from their right, 
Council he did but reifie, not bite. 
Not empty, ſwell'd with State; as if his word 
Could leſs with reaſon awe, than with My Lord. 
No payments with Court-frowns ; or ſuch ſowrelooks 
As could blot debts from ſome poor Tradeſmens books. 
No itch, nor yet contempt of Fame 3 which flies 
Yet moſt to thoſe who merit more, than prize. 
Not choleric out of greatneſs : Such 1th' sky 
Of Honour, drawn up by the Suns heat high, 
Hang fir'd, and ſparkle, threat ſome dire event 
To fright the world with; but their ſlime once ſpent, 
They then, not in vaſt Seas or Royal Thames, 

But in ſome Puddle quench their Bearded Flames. 

| In midſt of Tempeſts calm! He had command 

In paſſions ſtrain'd Career to make a ſtand. 

So Armies bravely diſciplin'd, exalt 
In winged Marches, and then makean Alt. 

Not hurriedinto rage by weakneſs 3 Wit 

And Judgment never with wild Fury fit. 

The Sun 1n's temperate Zone does gently turn : - 
The Spring : In Torrid, does not warm but burn. 
True Wiſdoms God 1s never found in noiſe ; 

But that God was found in the cool ſoft voice; - 

A life in all ſo blemiſhleſs, that we 0% 4 
Enoch's return may fooner hope, than he 
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Should be out-ſhin'd by any. More's learn'd wit, 
Nor Bacoz's miracl'd Fancy e're can fit 
Loftier in Fames high Tower, than what we ſee 
Flows from his laſting Names integrity. 
Nor 1s this Fancy, catcht report, or gueſs, 
For all have ſeen what all theſe lines profeſs. 
So though the Poet be left out, yetTI 
From Truth and Him may reach Eternity. 

Theſe ſhadows were; he that would do him right, 
Muſt Hiſtory, and not a Poem write . 
He mult draw Cato, Solon, Cicero, 
Even all the Sages, and our own Laws two. 
For in that Hiſtory he muſt deviſe 
To paint out all Philoſophy calls wiſe. 
He mult deſcribe the gods Ohwpws, where 
Honours beſt Exerciſes acted were. | 
Whoſe Baſe was firm and fruitful, but we find 
His calm top dwelt above or Clouds or Wind, 
He mult limn ſpirits never tir'd 3 ſuch parts 
As had of equalrule all thebeſt of Arts. 
He muſt two wonders tell ; in him ( both eas'd) 
The Prince and People fifteen years well pleas'd. 
The other; All his ways ſo ballagc'd were, 
As no baſe wit in Libel durſt appear. 
Then he muſtdye, to makethe world confeſs 
A wiſe man only is than one God les. 
Laſt, let there be a generous Odor fann'd 
By ſoft perfumed winds through all the Land : 
Then like rich eflence in the locks of Fame, 
It 't ſtick and laſt for ever, that's his Name. 


ts. tits 
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XXXVIIL. 


Upon Aboliſhing the Feaſt of the Nativity of our 


bleſſed Saviour, Anno 1643. 


Hall Bloud and Ruine find a day 

L To feaſtand play 2 - 
Shall we go out-in rage, and ſti 
Rejoyce when Brothers Brothers kill > 
Shall we each year the growing State 
Of our great Senatecelebrate : 
Shall annual Rights, and heightned nurth, 
Frolick each petty Princes Birth ? 

And ſhall the Lord of Life's bleſt day 

Be thrown away ? 


( 
Dear | 


—— <9 
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Dear Day! thy memory tome 
Shall precious be. 
Since God at firſt his ſtamp did ſet, 
And man ull now continued it, 
Tle ſhew my joy and thanks: Suppoſe 
That very day no Mortal knows, 
Yet ſince juſt power does one command, 
That one to me as well ſhall ſtand, 
As leaving Fgypt; which in one, 
Yet was not done. 


No day ſince the Creation yet 
Was grac'd like it : 
Crouded with miracles it came 
Into the world: the Heavens proclaim 
By new created light, the Thing | 
While th'Hoſts of God deſcend and ſing, 
The joy to Shepherds th'Angel brings, 
And a bright Star does ſummon Kings. 
Toall glad tydings flyes, 
To th'weak and wiſe. 


And where the Prince does not forbid, 
The SubjeR's ty d 
T'obey him in his Vice-Rgy : So 
Where God my Father fays not No, 
There my bleſt Mother, his chaſt Spouſe, 
The Church, as Miſtreſs, rules the Houſe. 
No Steward of a private Farm 
Shall theremy juſt Obediencecharm. 
Jews may reject the day, but I 
Will Chriſtian dye. 


XXXIX. 
On Mr. Mynſhall. 


Iſtakenot this, 'tis not his Monument 3 
That worth is poor can ina Tomb be pent. 
Imagine Man unfaln! conſtant to Truth : | 
Thereby you may colle& whag was his Youth. 
Propoſe the Schools in practic&' marry th'Arts 
To ſweetneſs, till they provea charm for hearts 3 
Erect a Centre, - where the fervent Love 

Of Lord and Labourer together move 


And 
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And meet: till there be made by it agen 
Atonement 'twixt the worlds frail gods and men. 
Think that brave name which ſcorns to havean end, 
Th'unſound Idea of a perfett friend. 

Let him live lov'd as Women, th'Spring or Heaith 

By Fever'd men, or as by th'Uſurer wealth. 

And when he dyes, let all that Intereſt have 

In goodneſs, pay ſad Tribute to his grave. 

When thou haſt fcann'd allthis, thou then may ſt ſee 
What 'tis theſe poor Materials would tel] thee. 

For 'tis the Trophy of thoſe Breaſts that grieve, 

That My»fhrl being all this, does not (till live. 


4 


> 4 
AN EPITAPH wm 
To the Eternal Memory of CHAR LES the Firſt, 
King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, ec. 


Inhumanely mnrthered by a perfidious Party of 
His prevalent Subje&s, Jan. 3o. 1648. 


Hen he had ſhewn the world, that He was King 
Of all thoſe Vertues that can Honour bring 3 

And by his Princely Graces made it known, 
That Rule was ſo inherently His Own, 
That His great parts might juſtly Him prefer 
Not to two l{les, but the worlds Emperor. 
When His large Soul in ſufferings had out-ſtiin'd 
All Jobs vaſt Patience : and in Hisclear Mind 
Had rival'd Solomons Wiſdom, but out-gone 
His Temperance in his moſt tempting Throne. 
When by a Noble Chriſtian Fortitude, 
He had ſerenely triumph'd ore all rude 
And barbarous Indigmities that men 
( Inſpir'd from Hell) could a& by hand or pen, 
When He to ſave the Church had ſhed His blood, 
And dy'd for being (only ) Wiſe and Good: 
When His three Kingdoms in a well-weigh'd ſenſe 
He'd rather loſe, than a good Conſcience: 
As knowing 'twas a far more glorious thin 
Todyea MARTYR, than to live a K 'N G. 
When he had copy'> AFt.in every Line, 
Our Saviours Paſtion, ( bating the Divine ) 
Nay, even His Prayers and Goſpel, if we look 
Impartially upon His peerleſs Book; 


LUSORIA 
A Book ſo rarely good, we'read in one 
The Pſalms and Proverbs, David-Solomon ; 
With all that high-born Charity, which ſhines 
Quite through the great Apoſtles ſacred lines : 
That, ſpight of rage, next future Ages ſhall 
Hold it ( with Reverence (tamp'd ) Canonical. 
When Herod, Judas, Pilate, and the Jews, 
Scot, Cromwell, Bradſhaw, and the ſhag-haird Mews 
Had quite out-aCted, and by their damn'd Cry 
Of injur'd Juſtice, leſlen'd Crucifie: 
When He had prov'd, that fince the world began, 
So many Tears were never ſhed for Man: 
Since fo belov'd he fell, that with pure grief 
His Subjects dy'd, cauſe he was reft of Life : 
When to convince the Heretic worlds baſe thought, 
His Royal Bloud true miracles had wrought: 
When it appear'd, he to this world was ſent, 
The Glory of KINGS, but ſhame of PARLIAMENT: 
The ſtain of th* Ezgliſh, that can never dye; 
The Proteſtants perpetual Infamy : 
When he had roſe thus, Truths great Sacrifice, 
Here CHARLES the Firſt, and CHRIST the Second lies. 


—— 
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XL 1. 
s On the Lady E. M. 


HE Prudence, Wit and Memory being told, 
Death ſeiz'd her ſtreight; miſtgok her to be old. 
A ſheet of Bacon's catch'd at more, we know, 

Than all fad Fox, long Holinſhead or Stow. 

She was but Eight ; yet judgment had ſuch ſtore, 
Upon a juſt Compute ſhe dy 'd Threeſcore. 

Ladies, take heed how to be wiſe you try, 

For tis reſolv'd, who will be wiſe muſt dye. 
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A BRIEF 


CHARACTER| 


OF IHE 


Low-Countries 


UNDER THE 


d 1 ALTES. 


Titten long ſmce. 


Being three Weeks Obſervation of the Vices 


and Virtues of the 


IM HABITANTS. 


Do —— 


— Non Seria ſemper. 
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Printed Axnno Dom, 1677. 


THE | 


PRINTER 


READE RE 


**Q.S I live, Gentlemen, I am amaz'd how 
TY any Piece could be made ſuch mincd- 
WW eat as this hath been by a twice-prin- 
Gb ted Copy, which I find flying abroad to a- 

s 6 G25 [ſe the eAuthor,who long ſince travel- 
| ling for companies-ſake with a Friend into the Low- 
Countries, would needs for his own recreation write 
this Eſſay of them as he then found them : I am ſure as 
[far from ever thinking to have it public, as he was from 
any private ſpleen to the Nation,or any perſon init; for 
I have moved him often to print it, but could never get 
his conſent ,h1s modeſty ever eſteemmg it among his pu- 
erilia,and (as he ſaid) a Piece too light for a prudenti- 
al man to publiſh : The truth 1s,1t was meerly occaſional 
in his Youth,and the time ſo little that he had for obſer- 
vation (his ſtay there not bethg above three Weeks that 
it could not well be expeited he ſhould ſay more ; and 
though the former part be jocular and ſportive, yet the 
ſeriouſneſs of the latter part renders the Charatter no 
way injurious tothe people.e And now finding ſome ruffled 
| feathers only preſented for the whole bird, and having a | 
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perfect Copy by me, T have preſumed to treſpaſs ſo much 
upon the Author, as to grve it you (in vindication of 
him) (o as I am confident it was dreſſed by his own Pen. 
eAnd after 1 have begged his pardon for expoſing it 
without his warrant, 1 ſhall leave you to judge by compa- 
ring this and the former Impreſons, whether or no he 
hath not been abuſed ſufficiently. 


Three 


To the Reader. © "2 


T bree Weeks | 
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w=Ieazza Hey are 2 general Sea-land : the great Bog of 
=O RAT Err. Thereis not ſuch another Marſh in the 
BM world, that's flat. They are an univerſal Quag- 

 mirez Epitomizd, A green Cheeſe 7n pickle. 

There is in them an Equilibrium of mud and 
water. A ſtrong Earth-quake would ſhake them 
to a Chaos, from which the ſucceſſive force of 
the Sun, rather than Creation, hath a little amended them, They 
are the Ingredients of a Black-pudding , and want only ſtirring 
together : Marry, 'tis beſt making on't in a dry Summer, elſe you 
will have more blood than griſt ; and then have youno way to make 
it ſerve for any thing,but to ſpread under it Zona Torrida,and fo dry 
it for Tutts. | 
Says one, it affords the people one commodity beyond all the 
, other Regions 3 If they dye in perdition, they areſo low, that they 
have a ſhorter cut to Hell than the reſt of their Neighbors. And for 
this cauſe perhaps all ſtrange Religions throng thither, as naturally 
inclining towards their centre. Beſides, their Riches ſhew them to 
be of Plato's Region, and youall know what part that was which the 


Poets did of old aflign him. Here is Styx, Acheron, Cocytws, and the 
reſt of thoſe nuddy Streams, that have made matter for the Fablers. 
Almoſt every one 1s a Charoz here, and if you have but a Naxl»x: to 
give, you cannot want or Boat or Pilot: © 'Fo confirmall, let but 
fame of our Separatifts be asked, and they ſhall ſwear that the Ei 
an Fields arethere. 

It 18an excellent Country fora deſpairing Lover, for every corner 
affords him Willow tomake aGarland of 5 but if Juſtice doom him 
to be hang'd on any other Tree, he may-in ſpight of -the Sentence 


— 


ou long and confident. If he had rather quench his ſpirits than ſuf- 


focate | 
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A brief Charatter 


focatethem, ſo rather chuſe to feed Lobſters t han Crows; 'tis but 


| leaping from his window and he lights in a River or Sea ; for moſt 


of their dwellings ſtand hKe Privies in 'Moted houſes, hanging (till 
over the water. If none of theſe cure him, keep himbut a Winter in 


{1 a houſe without a Stove,and that ſhall cool him. 


The Soil is all fat, though wanting the colour 'to ſhew it ſo; for 


| indeed it is the Buttock of the world, full of veins and blood, but no 


bones in't. Had Saint Stever been condemn'd to ſuffer here, he 
might have been alive at this day; for unleſs it be in their paved 
Cities, Gold isa great deal more plentiful than ſtones ; except it be 
living ones,and then for their heavineſs you may take in almoſt all 
the Nation. | | 

'Tis a ſingular place to fat Monkies in ; there are Spiders as big as 
Shrimps,and I think as many.Their Gardens being moiſt,abound with | 
theſe.No Creatures ; for ſure they were bred,not made : Were they 
but as venomous as rank, to gather herbs were to hazard Martyrdom. 
They are ſo large,that you would almoſt believe the Heſperides were 
here,and theſe the Dragons that did guard them. 

You may travail the Country though you have not a Guide) for 
you cannot baulk your Road without the hazard of drowning:there 
15 not there any uſe ofa Harbinger : wherefoever men go,the way is 
made before them.Had they Cities large as their walls, Rowe would be 
eſteemed a bauble : Twenty miles 1n length is nothing for a Wag- 
gon to be hurried on one of them, where if your Fore-man be ſo- 
ber, you may travail in ſafety, otherwife you muſt have ſtronger 
Faith than Peter had, <lſe you fink immediately. A ſtarting horſe 
endangers you to twodeathsat once, breaking of your neck, and 
drowning. | 

If your way be not thus,tt hangs in the water,and at the approach 
of your Waggon ſhall ſhake as it were Ague-ſtrucken. Duke 
D' Aloa's taking of the tenth penny frighted it into a Palſey, which 
all the Moxntebanks they have bred fince could never tell how to 
Cure. | 
'Tis indeed buta bridge of ſwimming earth, or a flag ſomewhat 
thicker than ordinary ; it the ſtrings crack your courſe 1s ſhortned, 
you can neither hope for Heaven nor fear Hell, you ſhall be ſure to 
[tick faſt between them. Marry,if your Faith flow Purgatory-height, 
_ may pray if you will for that to cleanſe you from the Mud ſhall 
oyl you. F 

"Tis a Green-ſod in water, where, if the German Eagle dares.to 
bathe himſelf, he's glad again to pearch that he may dry his wings. 

Some-things they do that ſeem wonders : *'Tis ordinary tb ſee} 
them fiſh for fire in water.,which they catch in Nets and tranſport to 
Landin their Boats, where they ſpread it more ſmoothly than a 
Mercer doth his Velvet, when he would hook in an hcir upon his 
coming to age. Thus lying ina field you would think: you faw a 
Cantle of green Cheeſe ſpread over with black Butter. Zn 


of the Low-Countries. 


If Mtn be Hells mouth or Fore-gare, ſure here is found the Po- 
ſtern.'Tis the Port-Eſquiline of the world, where the full earth doth 
vent her crude black gore, which the Inhabitants ſcrape away for 
fuel,as men with Spoons do excrements from Cvit-cats. 

Their ordinary Pack-horſes areall of wood.carry their Bridlesin 
their tails,and their burdens in their bellies. A ſtrong Tyde anda ſtiff 
Gale arethe ſpurs that make them ſpeedy : when they travail they 
touch no ground,and when they ſtand ſtill they ride,and are neverin 

er but when they drink up too much of their way. 

here is a Province among them, where every woman carries a 
Cony ina Lewb-skin. Tis a cuſtom, and not one that travels ever 
leaves it behind her. Now gueſs if you can, what beaſt that is, which 
is Clad in a Fur both of hair and wool. 

They dreſs their meat in aqua Celetz,for it ſprings not asours from 
the Earth,but comes to them as Marra to the [fraelites, falling from 
Heaven. This they keep under ground till itſtinks, and then they 
pump it out again for uſe : So when you waſh your face with one 
hand,you had need hold your noſe with the other ; for though it be 
not cordial, tis certainly a ſtrong water. 

The Elements are here at variance, the ſubtile overſwaying the 

offer 3 the Fire conſumes the Earth, and the Air the Water : they 
Gn Turfs,and drein their grounds with Wind-mills ; as if the Co- 


[lic werea remedy for the Stone ; andthey would prove againſt Phi- 


loſophy the worlds Conflagration to be natural, even ſhewing there- 
by that the very Element of Earth is combuſtible. 
The Land that they, have, they keep as neatly as a Courtier does 
his Beard 3 they have a method in Mowing : 'tis ſo intervein'd with 
water and rivers, that it is impoſſible to make a Common among 
them, Even the Browniſts are here at a ſtand, only they hold their 
pride in wrangling for that which they never will find. Our Juſti- 
ces would be much at eaſe, although our Evgliſh Poor were ſtill a- 
mong them ; for whatſoever they do,they can break no hedges. Sure 
had the wiſe men of Goatham lived here, they would have ftudied 
ſome other death for their Cxckoe. 
Their Ditches they frame as they liſt, and diſtinguiſh them into 
nooks,asmy Lord Mayors Cook doth his Cuſtards. Cleanſe them 
they dooften but 'tis as Phyſicians give their Potions,moreto catch 
the fiſh than caſt the mud our. 

Though their Country be part of a main Land, yet every houſe 
almoſt ſtands inan Iſland : and that, th a Boor dwell in it, 
looks as ſinug as a Lady that hath newly lockt up her Colours, and 


plete than a Coat of Thatch, of many years wear- 
1n 


g- | 
If it ſtand dry, 'tis imbraced by Vines, asif # were againſtthe na- 
tureof a Dutch-man not to have Bacchss his Neighbour. If you find 


it lower ſeated, 'tis only a cloſe Arbor in a plump of Willows and, 
s Alders 


laid by her Irons. A gallant Maſquing Suit fits not more com-| 
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Alders ; pleaſantenough while the Dog-dayslaſt,bur thoſe paſt once, 
you muſt pradtſie wading, or be priſoner till thenext Spring. Only a 
hard froſt with the help of a Sledge may releaſe you. 

The Bridge to this is an outlandiſh Plank,with a box of ſtones:to 
poiſe it withal, which with theleaſt help turns round,like the Execu- 
tioner when he whips ofia head. That when the Maſteris over,ſtands 
drawn,and then he 1s in his Caſtle. | 

'Tis ſure his fear that renders him ſuſpicious: That he may there- 
fore certainly ſee who enters,you ſhall ever find his Window made 
over his door. But it may be thatis to ſhew you his Pedigree, for 
though his Anceſtors were never known, their Arms are there; 
which (in ſpight of Heraldry) ſhall bear their Atchievement with a 
Helmet for a Baron at leaſt. 'Marry,the Field perhaps ſhall be char- 
ged with their Baſquets,toſhew what Trade his father was. 

Eſcutcheons are as plentiful as Gentry 1s ſearce.Every man there is' 
his own Herald,and he that has but wit enough toinvent a Coat,miy 
challenge it as his own. WIL | 

When you areentred the houſe, the firſt thing you encounter is a. 
Looking-glaſs: No queſtion but a true Emblem of politic hoſpitali- 
ty 3 for though it reflect your ſelf in your own figure, 'tis yet no! 
longer than while you are there before jt :-when you are gone once, | 
it flatters thenext comer, without the leaſt remembrance that you 
ere were there. Fo, 

The next are the Veſlels of the houſe,marſhalted about the'room 
like Watchmen : All as neatas if you were ina Citizens wives Ca- 
binet 3 for unleſs it be themſelves, they let none of Gods: creatures 
loſe any thing of their native beauty. | 

Their houſes, eſpecially in their Cities are the beſt eye beauties of 
their Country - for coſt and fight they far exceed our Exgliſh, but | 
they want their magnificence. Their Lining is yet more rich than. 
their out-ſide, not in Hangings but Piftures,which even the pooreſt 
-are there furmſht with : Not a Cobler but has his toys for ornament. 
Were the knacks of all their houſes ſet together, there would not be 
ſuch another Bartholomew-Fair in Exrope. £3 1132! | 

Their Artiſts for theſe are as rare as thought, for they can paint you 
a fat Henin her feathers ; and if you want the Language, you may 
learn a great deal of Dutch by their Signs , for what they are. they | 
ever write under them.So by this device bang up more honeſty than 
they keep. | " ; 

Coaches are as rare as Comets : and thoſe that live looſely need 
not fear one puniſhment which often yexes ſuch with us; they may! 
be ſure,though they be diſcovered,they ſhall not be carted... --! !1ir; 
All their Merchandize they draw. through the ſtreets on Sledges; 
or as we on Hurdles do traitors to execution. : 

Their rooms are but ſeveral ſand-boxes : if ſo,you mult eitherigo 
out to ſpit,or bluſh when you ſee the Mop. brought. - 1 ©! 5,1 167 

Their beds are noother than land-cabines, high enough to need a 


ladder ! 
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ladder or ſtairs. Up once, you are walled in with Wainſcot, and 
that is good diſcretion to avoid the trouble of making your Will e- 
very night, for once falling out elſe would break your neck perfe&- 
ly, but if youdie in it, this comfort you ſhall leave your friends,that 
you dy'd 1n clean linnen, 

Whatſoever their eſtates be, their houſes muſt be fair. Therefore 
from Amſterdam they. have baniſht Sea-cole, leſt it ſoil their build- 
ings, of which the ſtatelier ſort are ſometimes ſententious, and in the 
front carry ſome conceit of the Owner. As to grve youataſte in theſe 


ChrIſtVs ADIVtor MeV- ; 
Hoc abdicato Perenne Duero; 
HIC MeDIo #V:IVs ItVr. 


Every door ſeems ſtudded with Diamonds. The nails and hinges 
hold a conſtant brightneſs, as if ruſt there were not a quality inci- | 
dentto Iron. Their houſes they keep cleaner than their bodies;their 
bodies than their ſouls. Go to one, you ſhall find the Andirons ſhut 
up in net-work. At a ſecond, the Warming-pan muffled in Ttali- 
an Cut-work. Ata third, the Sconce clad in Cambrick, and like 
a Crown advanced in the middle of the houſe, for the woman 
there is the head of the husband, ſo takes the horn to her own 
charge, which ſhe ſometimes multiplies, and beſtows the increaſe 
on her Man. | "Nr 

'Tis true, they are not ſo ready at this play asthe Engliſh, for nei- 
ther are they ſo generally bred to't, nor are their men ſuch linnen- 
lifters. Idleneſs and Courtſhip has not baniſh't honeſty. They 
| ſpeak more, and doleſs; yet doth their blood boil high, and their 

veins are full, which argues ſtrongly that when they will they may 
take up the cuſtom of entertaining ſtrangers:And having once done 
it, I believe they will be notable; for 1 have heard they trade more 
for love than money, but 'ris of the ſport, not the man, and therefore 
when they like the paſtime they will reward the Gameſterz other- 
wiſe their groſs feed and clowniſh breeding hath ſpoiled them for 
being nobly minded. And if you once in publick diſcover her pri- 
vate favours, or pretend to more than is civil, ſhe falls off like Fairy 
wealth diſcloſed, and turns like Beer with lightning to a ſowrnels, 
which neither Art nor labour can ever make ſweet again. 

But this T muſt give you on report only 3 experience herein hath 
neither made me Hol nor wiſe. 

The People are generally Booriſh, yet none but may be bred to a 
States-man, they having all this gift, not to be ſo nice-conſcienced, 
but that they can turn outReligion to letin Policy. 

Their Countrey .is the god they worſhip, war is their Heaven, 
peaceis their Hell, and the Spaniard is the Devil they hate. Cuſtom 
1s their Law, and their will, reaſon. 

You may ſooner convert a Few,than make an ordinary Dutch-man 
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yield to Arguments that croſs him : An old Baud isafilier turned 
Puritan, than a Waggoner perſwaded not to bait thrice in nine miles : 
And when he doth,his horſes muſt not ſtir, but have their Manger 
brought them into the way, where in a top-ſweat they eat their 
graſs, and drink their water, and preſently after hurry away 3 for 
they ever drive as if they were all the ſons of Ni-ſpi and were furi- 
ouſly either purſuing an enemy, or gn 

His ſpirits are generated from the E-gl;ſb Beer, and that makes 
him head-ſtrong - His body 1s built of Pickled-Herring , and th 
render him teſty : Theſe with a little Butter, Onyons and Holland. 
Cheeſe , are the Ingredients of an ordinary Dutch-man ; which a 
Voyage to the Eaſt-Indies, with the heat of the Equino@ial, con- 
ſolidates. . 

If you ſee him fat, he hath been rooting in a Cabbage-ground, 
and that bladdered him. Viewing him naked, you will pray him 
to pull off his Maſque and Gloves, or wiſh him to hide his fee that 
he may appear more lovely. For that, and his hands are A*gypt,how- 
ever his dy be Exrope. He hath expoſed them ſo much to the 
Sun and Water, as he 1s now his own diſguiſe, and without a Vi- 
zor may ſerve inany Anti-maſque you = him in. 

For their condition they are churlith as their breeder Neptwre ; 
and without doubt very ancient for they were bred before Manners 
were in faſhion, Yet all they have not they account ſuperfluity, 
which they ſay mendeth ſome and marreth many. 

They ſhould make good Juſtices, for they reſpett neither per- 
ſons nor apparel : A Boor in his liquor'd Slop, ſhall have as much 
good uſage asa Courtier in his bravery 3 nay more, for he that is but 
Courtly or gentile, is among them like a Merliz after Michaelmas in 
the field with Crows. They wonder at and envy, but worſhip no 
ſuch Images. Marry with a Silver hook you ſhall cath theſe Gud- 
geons preſently : the love of gain being to them as natural as water 
to a Gooſe, or Carrion toany Kite that flies. 

They are ſeldom deceived, for they truſt no body ; ſo by conſe- 
quence are better to hold a Fort than win it ; yet _ can do both. 
Truſt them you muſt if you travel ; for to aska bill of particulars,is 
to purre ina Waſps neſt : you mult pay what they ask, as ſure as if 
It were the aſſeſiment ofa Subſidy. | 

Complement is an idlemeſs they were never traind up in, and 
'tis their happineſs that Court-vanities have not ſtole away their 
minds from buſineſs. | 

Their being Sailors and Souldiers have marred two parts already, 
if they bath once in Court-oyl, they are painted Trap-doors. And 
{ball then let the Jews build a City where Harlem Mere is, and after 
cozen em ont. 

They ſhall abuſe a ſtranger for nothing,and after a few baſe terms 
ſcotch one another to a Cyrborado; or asthey do their Roches when 


they fry them. 


Nothing 


| 
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Nothing can quiet them but money and liberty, yet when they 
have them they abuſe both z but if you tell them ſo, you awaketheir 
fury, and you may ſooner calm the Sea than conjure that-into com- 
paſs again. Their anger hath no eyes, and their judgment doth not 
flow ſo much from reaſon as paſſion and parvality. 

They are in a manner all Aquatiles, and therefore the Spaniard 
calls them Water-dogs. To this though you need not condeſcend, 
yet withal you may think _ can catch you a Duck as ſoon. Sea-! 
gulls do not ſwim more readily, nor Moor-Hens from their neſt run 
ſooner to the water. Every thing is ſo made to ſwim among them, 
as it is aqueſtion if Elizexs his Ax were now floating there, it would 
be taken for a miracle. 

They love none but thoſe that do for them, and when they leave 
oft they negle&t them. They have no friends but their Kindred, 
which at every Wedding, feaſt among themſelves like Tribes. 

All that help them not they hold Popiſh, and take it for an argu- 
ment of much honeſty, to rail bitterly againſt the King of Spair 
And certainly this is the badge of an 1ll nature, when they have once 
caſt off the yoak, to be molt virulent againſt thoſe to whom of right 
they owe reſpe& and ſervice. Grateful diſpoſitions, though by 
their Lords they be exempt from ſervice, will yet be paying reve- 
| rence and affection. I am confident, that had they not been once the 

Subjects of Spain, they would have loved the Nation better : But 
now out of dying duties aſhes all the blazes of hoſtility and flame. 
And 'tis ſufficient to continue their eternal hate, to know the world 
remembers, they were once the Subjetts of that moſt Catholick 
* en ROT 

Their ſhipping is the Babel which they boaſt on for the glory of 
their Nation : 'tis indeed a wonder, and they will have it fo, but we 
may well hope they will never be ſo mighty by Land,leſt they ſhew 
us how doggedly they can infult where they get the maſtery. 

'Tis their own Chronicle buſineſs, which can tell you that at the 
Siegeof Leyden, a Fort being held by the Spaniſh, by the Dutch was 
after taken by Aſſault ; the Defendants were put to the Sword, 
where one of the Dutch in the fury of the ſlaughter ript up the Cap- 
tains body, and with a barbarous hand tore out the yet living heart, 
panting among the recking bowels, then with his teeth rent it ſtil! 
warm with blood into gobbets, which he ſpit over the Battlements 
in defiance tothereſt of the Army. | 

- O Tigers breed ! the Scythian Bear could ne're have been more 
ſavage : to be neceſſitated into cruelty, is a misfortune to the 
| ſtrongly tempted to it; but to let ſpleen rave and mad it in refiſt- 

leſs blood, ſhews nature ſteep'd 1th livid gall of paſſion, and beyond 
all” brutiſhneſs diſplays the un-noble tyranny of a prevailing 
Coward. © | | PO. 

. Their Navies are the whip of Spaiz, orthe Arm wherewith they 
| pull away his Izdies. Nature hath not bred them ſo Attivefor the 
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| land as ſome others 3 but at Sea they are water-devils, to attempt 
things incredible. hs | 

In Fleets they can fight cloſe, and rather hazard all than fave 
ſome, while others periſh : but ſingle they will flag and fear like birds 
in a buſh, when the Sparrow-Hawke bells are heard. 

A Turkiſh Man-of-war is as dreadful to them as a Falcon to a Mal- 
lard; from whom their beſt remedy is to ſteal away : But if they | 
| fall to blows,they want the valiant fowneſs of the Eghfb,who will 
rather expire bravely in a bold reliſtance, than yield to the laſting 
{ {lavery of becoming captives to ſabarbarGas an Enemy. And this 
ſhews they have not yet learned eyen Pagan Philoſophy, which e- 
wr preferred an honourable death before alife thralled to perpetual 

avVery. 

Their Ships lye like high Woods in Winter ; and if you view 
them on the North fide you frieze without hope, far they ride fo 
thick, that you can through them ſee no Sun to warm you with. 

Sailers among them are as common as Beggars with us : they can 
drink, rail, ſwear, niggle, ſteal, and be lowhie alike 3 but examining 
their uſe, a meſs of their Knaves are worth a million of ours: for the 
in a boiſterous rudeneſs can work,and live,and toil, whereas ours will 
rather laze themſelves to poverty 3; and like Cabapes left out in 
Winter, rot away in the Joathſomneſs of a nauſeous ſloth. | 

Almoſt all among them are Seamen born, and like Frogs can live 
both on land and water. Not a Countrey Vrieſter but can handle} 
an Oar, ſteer a Boat, raiſe a Maſt, and bear you out in the rougheſt 
ſtraits you come in. The Ship ſhe ayouches much better for ſleep } 
than a bed. Being full of humours that is her Cradle which lulls 
and rocks her to a dull phlegmaticneſs, moſt of themlooking like 
a full grown Oyſter boil'd. ne humid air, water and wet dyet, 
| have ſo bagg'd their cheeks, that ſome would taketheir paunches to 
be gotten above their chin. _ | 

The Countreys government is a Democracy, and there had need 
be many ta rule ſuch a Rabble of rude ones. Tell them of a King, 
and they could cut your throat in earneſt: the very name carries ſer- 
vitude1n it, and they hate it more than a Jew doth Images, a wo- 
man old age, or a Non-conformilt a Surplice. 

None among them hath Authority by inheritance, that wer ethe 
way in time to. parcel out their country to Families. They are 
choſen all as our Kings chuſe Sheriffs for the Counties; not for their 
fin of wit, but for the wealth they have to bear it out withal ; which 
they ſo over-affe&t, that Myn Here ſhall walk the ſtreets as Uſurers 
go to Baydy-houſes all alone and melancholy : And.if they may be 

ad cheap, he will daub his faced Cloke with two penny worth of |. 
Pickled herrings, which himſelf ſhall carry home in a ſtring. A com- 
mon voice hath given him preeminence, and he loſes it by living. as 
he did when he was a Bogr. But if you pardon what.is paſt, ; they 
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are abaut thinking it time to learn more civility. TE 
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| | Their Juſtice 1s {trictifat croſs not policy 2 butrather than hinder 


Traffique, tolerates any thing. 
There 4s not under heaven ſucha Den of ſeveral Serpents as 4-- 
ſterdams 1s, you may be what devil you will, ſo you puſh not the 
Stare with your horns. | 
'Tis an Univerſity of all Religions, which grow here confuſedly 


| (like ſtocks in a Nurſery) without eitherorder or pruning. If you be 


unſetled in your Religion, you may here try all, and take at laſt what 
you like beſt. If you fancy none, you have a patern to follow oſtwo 
that would be a Church by themſelves. ; 

'Tis the Fair of all the Sects, where all the Pedlers of Religion 


{ have leave to vent their toyes , their Ribbands, and Phanatic Rat- 


tles. And (hould it be true, it were a cruel brand which Romiſts ſtick 


- | upon them 3 for (ſay they) as the Chameleon changes into all colours 


but white, ſo they admit ofall Religions but the true : for the Papiſt 
only may not exerciſe his in public; yet his reſtraint they plead 1s 
not in hatred but juſtice, becauſe the Spaniard abridges the Prote- 
ſtant : and they had rather ſhew a little ſpleen, than not cry quit 
with their enemy. His aCt 1s their warrant, which they retaliate juſt- 
pl z and for this reaſon,rather than the D#nkirks they take ſhall not 

ye, Amſterdam having none of their own, ſhall borrow a Hangman 
from Harlem. 

Now albeit the Papiſts do them wrong herein, yet can itnot ex- 
cuſe their boundleſs Toleration, which ſhews they place their Re- 
public in a higher eſteem than Heaven it ſelf; and had rather croſs 
upon God than it. For whoſoever diſturbs the Civil Government 
is lyable to puniſhment ; but the Decrees of Heaven and Sanctions 
of the Deity, any one may break uncheck'd, by profeſiing what falſe 
Religion he pleaſe. So'Confulary Rome of old brought all the ſtrag- 
ling Gods of other Nations tothe City, where blinded Superſtition 
paid an Adoration to them. 

In their Families they are all equals,and you have no way to know 
the Maſter and Miſtriſs, but by taking them in bed together : Itma 
be thoſeare they ; otherwiſe Ma/ky can prateasmuch,laugh as lows 


be as bold, and fit as well as her Miſtreſs. 


Bad Logicians lived here firſt, Father and Son had never paſſed fo 
long for Relatives. They are here Individuals, for no Demonſtrance 
of Duty or Authority aan diſtinguiſh them, as if they were created 


| together,and not bornſucceflively. And as for your Mother, bidding 


her goodnight, and kiffing her, 15 punfual bleſſing. \ 
.. Your:man ſhall be ſaucy, and you muſt not ſtrike ; if you do, he 
ſhall complain to the Schout, and perhaps have recompence. *Tis 
a'dainty place to pleafe boys 1n : 'for your Father ſhall bargain'with 
your School-maſter not to-whipyou: if he doth, he ſhall revenge it 
'with his knife, and have:Law for it. . | 
Their apparel is civil enough, and good enough,: but very un- 
comely ; and hath uſually more ſtuffthanſhape. .Only:their Huykes 
are. 
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are commodious in winter - but tis to be lamented, that they have 
not wit enough tolay them by when Summer comes. 

' Their Women would have good faces if they did not mar them 
with making. Their Ear-wyres have fo nipt in their Cheeks, that 
you would think ſome Fayry to do them a miſchief, had pincht them 
behind with Tongs. Theſe they dreſs,as if they would ſhew you all 
their wit lay behind, and they needs would cover it. And thusors 
dered, they have much more forehead than face. | 

They lovethe Erghſh Gentry well ; and when Souldiers come 0- 
ver tobe billeted among them, they are emwlozs in chuſing of their 
gueſt, who fares much he better for _ liked by his Hoſteſs. 

Men and Women are there ſtarched ſo ble, that 1f they once grow 
old, you would verily believeyou ſaw Winter walking up to the neck 
in a Barrel of Indigo : And therefore they rail at England for ſpend- 
ing.no more Blewirg. 

Your man among them: 1s elſe clad tolerably unleſs he inclines 
to the Sea-fafhion : and then are his breches yawning at the knees, 
as if they were about to ſwallow his legs unmercifully. 

They are far there from going naked, for of a whole woman you 


| can ſee but half a face. As for her hand, that ſhews her a ſore La- 


bourer 3 which you ſhall ever find as it were in recompence loaden 
with Rings to thecracking of her fingers. If you look lower, She's 
a Monkey chain'd about the middle, and had rather want it in dyet, 
than not haveſilver links tohang her keys in. 

Their Gowns are fit to hide great Bellies, but they make them 
ſhew ſo unhandſome that men do not care for getting them, Marry 
this you ſhall find to their commendation, their ſmocks areever whi- 
ter than their skin. 

Where the Woman lies in, the Ringle of the door docs pennance, 
and is lapped about with linnen ; either to ſhew you that loud 
knocking may wake the child ; or elſe that for a month the Ring 
Is not to be run at. But if the child be dead, there is thruſt out a 
Noſegay tyed to a ſticks end ; Perhaps for an emblem of the life of 
man, which may wither as ſoon as born ; or elſe to let you know, 
that though theſe fade upon their gathering, yet from the ſame ſtock. 
the next year a new ſhoot may ſpring. . | 

You may rai] atus for often changing, but I aſſure you, with them: 
1s a great deal more following the faſhion, which they will plead for, 
as the 1gnorant Laity for their Faith 3 they will keep it becauſe their | 
Anceſtors livedin it. Thus they will rather keep an old fault,though 


| they diſcover errors in it, than in an ealiechange to meet'a certain 


remedy. i: TanIF, 

 . For theirdyet, they cat much and ſpend little: Whenthey ſet out 

a Fleet to the '[ndies, it ſhall live three:months on theOffals, which 
we here fear would ſurfeit our Swine; yetthey feed on't,and are till 

the ſame Dutchmen. © 0, wins hiv 7g 25 54 | 

In their houſes, Roots and Stock-fiſh are ſtaple commodities . If 
| _ _ they 
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days than. a Pigs head in Pye-corner, Salt meats and fowr Cream 
they hold him a fool that loves not, only the laſt they corre& with 
Sugar,and are not half ſo well pleaſed with having it ſweet at firſt, as 
with letting it ſowre that they may ſweeten it again ; as ifa woman 
were not half ſo pleaſing being eaſily won, as after a ſcolding fit ſhe 
comes by manto becalmed again. 

Fiſh indeed they have brave and plentiful ; and herein praftice 
hath made them Cooks asgood as ere Luculys his later kitchin had, 
which is ſome recompence for their wilfulneſs, for you can neither 
pray nor buy them toalter their own Cookery. 


patience : they are _— cating meat then we preparing it. If it be 
to ſupper, you conclude timely, when you get away by day-break. 
They drink down the Evening-ſtar, anddrink up the Morning-ſtar. 
At thoſe times it goes hard with a ftranger, all in courteſie will be 
drinking to him, and all that do ſo he muſt pledge ; till hedoth, the 
f11'd Cupscircle round his Trencher, from whence they are not ta- 
kenaway till emptied : for though they give you day for payment, 
yet they will not abate of the ſum. They it not there as we in 
England, men together, and women firſt 5 but ever intermingled 
with a man between : and inſtead of March-panes and ſuch Juncates. 
 'tis good manners( if any be there ) to carry away a piece of Apple- 
pie 1n your pocket. 

The time they there ſpend, is in eating well, in drinking much, 
and prating moſt : For the truth is, the completeſt drinker jn E-- 
rope is your Engliſh Gallant : There is no ſuch conſumer of liquor 
as the quaſling off of his Healths. Time was, the Dutch had has 
ter of it, but of late he hath loſt it by prating too long over his pot : 
He fips, and laughs, and tells his tale, and in a Tavern is more pro- 
digal of his time than his Wine : He drinks as if he were ſhort- 
winded, and as it were eats his drink by morſels, rather beſieging 
his brains than aſſaulting them. But the Engliſhman charges home 
on the ſudden ſwallows it whole, and like a haſty Tide, fills and 
flows himſelf, till the mad brain ſwims and toſſes on the haſty fume. 
As if his Liver were burning out his ſtomach, and he ſtriving to 
quench it, drowns it. So the one is drunk ſooner, and theother lon- 
ger; asifſtrivingto recover the wager,the Dutchman would ſtill be 


the perfeCteſt Soaker. 


Is this Progreſs you have ſeen ſome of their Vices now view # 
fairer Object. 


they makea feaſt, and add fleſh, they have art to keep it hot more 


To a Feaſt they come readily, but being ſet once you muſt have | 
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Solomon tells us of fon things that are ſmall and 


fall of wiſdom, the Piſmire, the Grafs- | 


© hopper, the Coney, andthe Spider. 


Þ Providence they are the P:ſmrires of the world, and having: | 


nothing but what graſs affords them, are yet, for almoſt 

proviſions, the Store-houſe of whole Chriſtendom. What is 
it which there may not be found in plenty ? they making by their 
induſtry all the fruits of the vaſt earth their own. What Land can 
boaſt a priviledge that they do not partake of ? They have not of 
their own enough materials to compile one ſhip, yet how many Na- 
tions do they furniſh 2 The remoter angles of the world do by their 


pains dehver them their ſweets 3 and being of themſelves in want, | 


their diligence hath made them both Tzdiesnearer home. 

They are frugal to the ſaving of Egg-ſhells, and maintain it for a 
Maxim, that a thing laſts longer mended than new. | 

Their Cities are their Mole-hills 3 their Schutes and Fly-boats 
creep and return with their ſtore for Winter. Every one 1s buſfie, 
and carries his grain; as if every City were a ſeveral Hrve, and the 
Bees not permitting a Drone to inhabit ; for idle perſons muſt find 
ſome other manſion. And leſt neceſſity bereave men of means to 
ſet them on work, there are public Banks, that (without uſe ) lend 
upon pawns to all the poor that want. 

There is a ſeaſon when the P3ſmires flie z and fo each Summer 
they likewiſe ſwarm abroad with their Armies. 

The Art, ſays one, is a wiſe creature, but a ſhrewd thing in a 
Garden or Orchard. And truly ſo are they ; for they look upon o- 
thers too little, and upon themſelves too much : And wherefoever 
they light in a pleaſant or rich foi], like ſuckers and* lower plants, 
they rob from the root of that Tree which gives them ſhade and 
protection ; ſo their wiſdom 1s not indeed Heroic or Numinal, as 
courting an univerſal good, but rather narrow and reſtrictive, as 
being a wiſdom but for themſelves. Which to ſpeak plainly, is 
deſccnding into-Craft 3 and is but the ſiniſter part of that which is 
really Noble and Ccleſtial. | 

Nay in all they hold ſo true a proportion with the Emmet, as you 
ſhall not find they want ſo much as the ſting. 

For dwelling in Rocks they are Conies. And while the Spaniſh 
tumbler plays about them , they reſt ſecure in their own inaccel- 
ſible Berries. Where have you under Heaven, ſuch impregnable 
Fortifications 2 Where Art beautifies Nature, and Nature makes 
Artinvincible z Herein indeed they differ ; The Conies find Rocks, 
and they make them. And as they would invert the miracle of Mo- 
(es, They raiſe them in the boſom of the waves : where within 
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theſe rwenty years, ſhips furrowed in the pathleſs Ocean,the peace- 
ful plough now unbowels the fertile earth, which at night is carried 
hometo the faireſt Manſions of Holand. 

Every Town hath his Garriſon, and the keyes of the Gates in 
the night time are not truſted but in the State-houſe. From theſe 
holds they bolt abroad for proviſions, and then return to their faſt- 
neſles repleniſhed. | 

For war they are Graſs-hoppers, and without a King, go forth 
in bands to conquer Kings. They have not only defended them- 
ſelves at their own home, but have braved the Spaniard at his. In 
Anno 1599. under the command of Vander Does , was the Grand 
Canary taken, the chief City ſackt 3 the King of Spaiz's Enſigns 
taken down, and the colours of his Excellency ſet up in their room. 
In the year 160c the battel of Newport was a gallant piece, when 
with the loſs of a thouſand or little more, they flew 7000 of their 
enemies, took above 100 En iigns , the Admiral of Arragon a priſo- 
ner. The very furniture of the Arch-Duke's own Chamber, and 
Cabinet, yea theſignet that belonged tohis hand. 

In 1607 they aflailed the Armado of Spain in the Bay of Gibral- 
ter, under covert of the Caſtle and Towns Ordnance, and with the 
loſs of 150 flew above 2000, and ruined the whole Fleet. Cer- 
tainly a bolder attempt hath ſcarce ever been done. The Indiar: 
Maſtiff never was more fierce againſt the angry Lion. Nor can the 
Cock in his crowing valour, become more prodigal of his bloud 
than they. 

| There hardly is upon earth ſuch a ſchool of Martial Diſcipline. 
'Tis the Chriſtian worlds Academy for Arms 5 whither all the neigh- 
bour-Nations reſort to beinſtructed 3 where they may obſerve how 
unreſiſtible a blow many ſmall om of powder will make be- 
ing heaped together, which yet it you ſeparate, can do nothing but 
ſparkle and die. ' | 

Their recreation is the prattice of Arms 3 And they learn to be 
ſouldiers ſooner than men. Nay, as if they placed a Religion in 
Arms, every Sunday 1sconcluded with the Train'd-Bands marching 
through their Cities. | | 
For Induſtry they are Spiders, and arein the Palaces of Kings. Of 
old they werethe guardofthe perſon of the Rowar Emperor; And by 
the Romans themſelves declared tobe their friends and companions. 
There is none have the like intelligence; Their Merchants are at this 
day the greateſt in the Univerſe. What Nation is/it: where the 
have not inſinuated 2 Nay, which they havenot almolt anatomized, 
and even diſcovered the very intrinſick veins on't ? 

Even among us, they ſhame us with their tuduſtry, 'which makes 
them ſeem as'1f they had a faculty from the worlds Creation, out of 
| water to make dry Jand appear. They win our drowned grounds 
' which we cannot recover, - arf chaſe back Neptune to his own old 
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All that they do is by ſuch labour as-it ſeems extrated out of 
their. own bowels, And in their wary thrift, they hang by ſuch a 
ſlender ſuſtentation of life, that one would think their own weight 
ſhould be enough to crack it. | 

Want of idleneſs keeps them from want. And 'tis their Diligence 
makesthem rich. 7 | 

A fruitful Soil increaſeth the Harveſt. A plentiful Sun augment- 
eth the Store ; and ſeaſonable ſhowers _ fatneſs on the Crop we 
reap : but no Rain frufifies more than the dew of Swear. | 

You would think being with them you were in old Jae, for you 
find not a beggar among them. Nor are they mindful of their own 
alone but ſtrangers alſo partake of their Care and Bounty. If they 
will depart, they have money for their Convoy. If they ſtay, they 
have work provided. If unable, they find an Hoſpital. Their Provi- 
dence extends even from the Prince to the catching of flies. And 
leſt you loſe an afternoon by fruitleſs mourning, by two of the clock. 
all Burials muſt end. Wherein to prevent the waſte of ground, they 
pile Coffin upon Coffintill the Sepulchre be full. | 


areas fruits from Trees,the ſame every year that they are at firſt;Not 
Apples one year and Crabs the next;and ſo forever after. In the ſale 
of theſe they alſo are at a word, they will gain rather than exa&,and 
havenot that way whereby our Citizensabuſe the wiſe,and cozenthe 
Ignorant z and by their infinite over-asking for commodities, pro- 
claim to the world that they would cheat allifit were intheir power 
' - The Depravation of Manners they puniſh with Contempt, but. 
the defects of nature they favour with Charity. Even their Bedlam 
is a place ſo curious, that a Lord might liye in it. ; Their Hoſpital 
might lodge a Lady : So that ſafely you may conchude, amongſt 
them even Poverty and Madneſs do both jyhabit handſamely. And 
though Vice makes every thing turn ſordid, yet the State will have 
the very correCtion of it to be neat , asf they would ſhew that 
though obedience fail, yet Government muſt be ſtill it ſelf, and 
decent. | To prove this, they that do but view their Bridewel will | 
think it may receive a Gentleman though a Gallant. And ſo their ! 
riſon a wealthy Citizen. But for a poor manit is his beſt policy to 
be laid there, for he that caſt him in muſt maintain him. - _ 
Their language, though it difter from the higher Germany, yer 
hath it the ſame m_ and is as old as Babel. And albeit harſh ; 
yet ſo lofty and a 
for the ſpeech of Adam in his Paradiſe. Andiurely if there were not 
other reaſons againſt it, . the do pms os of the Ancient 'Teutoric 
might carry-it from. the. primeſt DialeQ.') Steven of Bruges reckons 
up 2170 Monolſyllables, which being compounded, .how richly do 
they grace a Tongue ? A Tongue that for the general profeſſion js 
extended further than any that I krow. Through both the Gerara- 
nies, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and ſometimes France, England, 


Spain, 


Lu 
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' In alltheir ManufaQures they hold a truth and conſtancy: for they 


ulla Tongue, as made Goropixe Becanus maintain it | 
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little change, that certainly it is in a manner the ſame that it was 


neighbour-Nations. 

The Germars are a people that more than all the world I think 
may boaſt ſincerity, as being for ſome thouſand of years a pure and 
unmixed people. And ſurely [ſee not but their conduction by Txſco 
from the, building of Babel, may paſs as unconfuted Story, they yet 
retainingthe Appellation from his Name. 

They are a large and numerous people, having ever kept their 
own, and tranſported Colonies-intoother Nations. In aly were the 
Longobards; In Spain the Goths and Vandals; In Frence the Franks 
or Franconians ; In England the Saxons : havingin all theſe left re- 
{ verend Steps of their Antiquity and Language. 

It is a noble Teſtimony that ſo grave an Hiſtorian as Tacitzs hath 
left ſtill extant of them, and written above 1500 years ago, Deliberant 
dum fingere neſciunt:: Conſtitunnt dum errare non poſſunt. They delibe- 
rate when they cannot difſemble:and reſolve when they cannot err. 


quering them. In which ſpace on either fide were the loſſes ſad and 
fatal. So as neither the Samnites, the Carthaginians, the Spaniards, 
the Gauls, no nor the Parthians ever troubled them like the Ger- 
mans. They (lew and took priſoners ſeveral Commanders of the 
higheſt rank, as Carbo, Caſſins, S. Canrus Aurelizs, Cervilins Cepio, 
and M. Mazlizs. They defeated five Conſulary Armies, and Varus 
with three Legions, yet after all this he concludes, Trinmphati mas- 
gis quam ith ſont. They wererather Triumphed over than conquer- 
ed. To confirm this, the keeping of their own Language is an argu- 
ment unanſ{werable. The change whereofever follows upon the tul- 
ly vanquiſhed, as we may ſee it did in Italy, France, Spain, England. 

. And this he ſpeaks of the Nation.in general : nor was the opinion 
of the Romans leſs worthy in particular concerning theſe lower Pro- 
vinces, which made them for their valour and warltke minds, ſtile 
them by the name of Gallia Belgica, and eſpecially of the Batavziars, 


in what honourable terms he mentions them, where ſpeaking of the 


precipue Batavi : Nam nec tributis contemnuntur, nec publicanus atte- 
rit : exempti oneribus & collationibus, & tantum in nſum preliorum ſe- 
poſiti, velut tela atq; arma bellis reſervantur. Of all theſe Nations 
| the principal in valiant vertue are the Betevians.; for neither are 

they become deſpicable by paying of Tribute, nar. oppreſſed too 
much by the Farmer of public Revenues, but free: from Taxesand 
Contributions of ſervility, they are ſpecially ſet apart for the fight, 
as Armor and Weapons only reſerved for war. , _ / 


| world they are the people that thrive and grow rich by war, like the 
wall] Hhh 2 Porepiſce, 
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which were the Hol/anders and part of the Gelders. You may hear | 


ſeveral people of Germany he ſays, Omninm harum. gentinm virtute | 


Spain. And ſtill among us. all our old words are Dutch; with yet ſo|/ 


2000 years ago, without the too much mingled borrowings of their | 


Two hundred and ten years he reckons the Romans were in con-| 
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All this, even at this day they ſeemto. make good : For of all the | 
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potcupiſce , that plays mn the ftorm, but at other times keeps ſober 
under the water. | 
War which is the worlds rune, and ravins upon the beauty of all 
is to them proſperity and Ditation. And ſurely the reaſon of this is 
their ſtrength 1n inpping, the open Sea, their many fortified Towns, 
and the Countrey, by reaſon of its lJowneſs and Irrigation, becom- 
img unpaſſablefor an Army when the Winter but approaches. Other- 
wiſe it is hardly pofhble, that fo fmall a parcel of Mankind ſhould 
brave the moſt potent Monarch in Chriſtendom, who in his own 
hands holds the Mines of the wars finews, Money ; and hath now 
got a command ſo wide, that out of his Dominions the Sun can nei- 
ther riſe nor ſet. | 

The whole ſeventeen Provinces are not above a thouſand Erglifb | 
miles in circuit, and inthe States hands there is not ſeven of thoſe : 
yet have they in the field ſometimes 60000. Souldiers , belides 
thofe which they always keep in Garriſon, which cannot be but a 
conſiderable number, near 30000 more. There being in the whole 
Countries above two hundred wall'd Towns and Cities ; fo that if 
they have people for the war, one would wonder where they ſhould 

et money to pay them, they being when they have an Army in the 
Feld, at a thouſand pound aday charge extraordinary. 

To maintain this, their Exciſe 1s an unwaſted Mine, which with 
the infiniteneſs of their Traffic, and their untired induſtry, is by 
' | every part of world m ſomthing or other contributed to. 

The Sea yields them but two ſorts of Fiſh only, Herimgs and Cod, 
fixty thouſand pounds per arm, for which they go out ſomerimes 
feven or eight hundred boats at once, and for greater ſhips they are 
able to ſet out double the namber. | 

Their Merchandiſe amounted in Gmuiccrardizes time to fourteen 
Millions per Amnnm.' Whereas Eneland, which is in compaſs almoſt 
as large again, and hath the Ocean asa Ring about her, made not a- 
bove [3x millions yearly : ſo ſedulous are theſe Bees to labour and 
enrich their Hive. | 

As they on the Sea, fo the women are buſie on Land in weaving 
of Nets, and helping to add to rhe heap. And though a husbands 
long abſence might tempt them to laſcivious ways : yet they hate 
adultery, 'and arereſolute im Matrimonial chaſtity. I do not remem- 
ber that ever I read in Story, of any great Lady of that nation, that 
hath been tax'd with losſneſs. And queſtionleſs, 'tis their ever being 
buſie makesthem not haveleiſure for luſt. : \ 

'Tis idlenefs that is Cxpids Nurſe ; but buſineſs breaks his Bow | 
and makes his Arrows uſeleſs. git 
».They ate both Merchants and Farmers. And there at parts, 
which men ean-but diſchatge with us. -As if they would ſhew that| 
the Soulin all is maſculine, and not varied into weaker ſex as are 


the bodies that they wear about them. fea 41. 
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| of the Low-Commries. 
IE = 
| Whether this be from the nature of their Country, in which if 
theyjbe not laborious they cannot hve ; or froman Innate Genius 
of the people by a Superiour Providence adapted to them of fuch a 
firuation ; from their own inclination addicted to parfimony ; from 
cuſtom in their way of breeding 3 from any Tranſcendency of ative 
parts more thanother Nations 3 or from being in their Countrey, like 
people m a City befieged, whereby their own vertues do more 
compatt and fortifie. I will notdetermine. But certainly in general 
they are the moſt painful and diligent people on earth : And of all 
other the moſt truly of Veſpaſiars opinion, tothink, that Exre qua- 
lIibet bonus odor lucri, Beit raiſed from what it will, the ſmell of gain 
1s pleaſant. 

Yet are they m ſome fort Gods, for they ſet bounds to the Sea, 
and when they liſt letit paſs them, Even their dwelling is a miracle ; 
They live lower than the fiſhes 1n the very lap of the flogds, and 
incircled in their watry Arms. They are the Tſraelites paſſing through 
the Red-Sea. The waters wall them in, and if they ſet ope their 
ſluces ſhall drown up their enemie. | 

They have ſtrugled long with Spains Pharaoh, and they have at 

h mforced him toletthem go. They are a Gideons Army upon 
the march again. They are the [zdzar Rat, gnawing the bowels of 
the Spaniſh Gocodile, to which they got when he gapd to ſwallow 
them. They are a Serpent wreathed about the legs ofthat Elephant, | 
They are the little ſword-fiſh pricking the belly of the Whale. They 
are the wane of that Empire which increas'd in Iſabe/a,and inCharles 
the fifth was at full. | 
They are a glaſs wherein Kings may ſee, that though they be 
Soverargns over lives and goods, yet when they uſurp upon Gods 
part, and will be Kings over conſcience too, they are ſometimes pu- | 
nifhet with loſs of that which lawfully is their own. That Religion 
too fiercely urg'd, isto ſtretch a ſtring tillit not only jars but cracks, 
and in the breaking whips (perhaps) the fſtremers eye out. 

That an extreme Taxation 1s to take away the honey while the | 
| Bees keeps the Hive 5 whereas he that would take that, ſhould firſt 
|-either burn them or drive them out. That Tyrants in their Govern- 
| ment, are the greateſt Traitors to their own Eſtates. That a defire of | 
| being too abſolute, is to walk upon Pinacles and the tops of Pyra- 
| 2zides,where not only the footing 1s full of hazard, but even the ſharp- 
neſs of that they tread on may run into their foot and wound them. 
That too much to regrate on the'patience of but fickle Subjeqs, is 
to preſs a thorn till it prick your finger. That nothing makes a more | 
deſperate Rebel than a Prerogative nfarced too far. | 

Thar liberty in man isas'the skin'to the body, not to be put off, 
but together with life That they which will command more than 
they ought, ſhall not at laſt command ſo much as is fit. 

That moderate Princes fitfaſter in their Regalities, than ſuch as 


| being but men, would yet have their power over their Subjects iy | 
tne 
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the hand, That to debar ſome States of Ancient Privileges, is for 
a Falconto undertake to beat a flock of wild Geeſe out of the Fens. 
Thart-to go about to compel a ſullen reaſon. to ſubmit to a wilful 


| peremptorineſs, 1s ſo long to beat a chaind Maſtifi into bis Kennel, 


till at laſt he turns and flies at your throat. That unjuſt policy is to 


| ſhoot as they did at Oftexd, into the mouth of a charged Cannon,to 


have two Bullets returned for one. That he doth but endanger 
himſelf, that riding with too weak a bit provokes a headſtrong horſe 
with a (pur. That*tis ſafer to meeta valtant man weaponleſs, than 
almoſt a Coward in Armor. That even a weak cauſe with a ſtrong 


'| Caſtle, will boil falt blood to a rebellious Itch. That 'tis better 


keeping a craſie body in an equal temper, than to anger humours by 
too ſharp a Phyſlic. 

That admonitions from a dying man are too ſerious to be negle&- 
ed. That there is nothing certain that is not impoſſible. That a 
Cobler of VIuſhing was one of the greateſt enemies that the King of 
Spain ever had. | | 

To conclude, the Country it ſelf is a moted Caſtle, keeping a 
Garniſh of the richeſt Jewels of the world in't, the Queen off, Bohe- 
mia and her Princely Children. | 

The people in it are Jews of the new Teſtament, that have ex- 
” Nennk nothing but the Law for the Goſpel : and this they rather 
profeſs than practiſe. Together, a man of war riding at Anchorin 
the Downs of Germary. | 

For forreign Princes to help them, is wiſe (elf-policy : when they 
have made them able to defend themſelves againſt Spaiz, they are 
at the Pale ; if they enable them to offend others, they 59 beyond 
it. For queſtionleſs were this thorn out of the Spariards ſide, . he 
might be feared too ſoon to graſp his long intended Monarchy. 
And were the Spariard but poſleſied Lord of the Low-Countries 
or had the States but the wealth and power of Spain, the reſt of Ex- 
rope might be like people at Sea in a ſhip on fire ; that-could only | 


chuſe whether they would drown or burn. - Now, their war is the 


peace of their Neighbours : So Rome when buſied 1n her civil broils, 
the Parthians lived atreſt z but thoſe concluded once by Ceſar,next 
are they defign'd for conquelt. = | 
 _ If any man wonder at theſe Contraries, let him look in his own 
Body for ſo mapy ſeveral humours, in his own. Brain for as many 
different fancies, in his own Heart for as various paſſions ; and from 
all theſe he may learn, That | 


| There is mt in all the World ſuch another Beaſt as M AN. 
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the gods, unlimited. That Oppreſlion is an Iron heat till it burns 
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LETTERS. 


I. | 
A Letter to hu Friend, perſuading him to a wife. 


OUR Letter with much joy, your News without 
ſorrow I received. For, as I think, he wants good 
nature that is not glad to hear from his friends ; ſo I 
hold him reno that for a ſtranger, or one that 
| was no friend, can be paſſionate. Some men have 
more brains than they can be quiet with 3 and the death of ſuch, if 
not a triumph, yet is a repoſe to themſelves, and who were their 
acquaintance : And therefore though I know not how to rejoice at 
the death of any, yet T would not be guilty ofrailing the littleman 
from a peaceable grave, to the troubleſome life he led here in the 
world. And now 1fT wereſure it might not offend, I would tell you 
what a fair opportunity you are preſented with, of doing a work (in 
my opinion ) meritorious :: HoweverT am confident it would be 
grateful to your own heart, for that I am ſureeveryvertuous and 
brave a&ion leaves ſuch ani'odour in the mind, as ever after, like a 
rich perfume, breaths ſweetneſs and contentment to the thoughts of | 
the Author, LE | | 
' And this 1s, if you make: my Excellent Couſin your Wife 3 how 
| good a one ſhe will proveTneed not tell; your own experience of 
{her ſweetneſs of Converſation cannot but tell you : if Tſhould praiſe 
| her extremely, her merit would make all: that I ſhould ſpeak: a 
| Truth: Since-thoſe that defire to be _—— the height, though 
| they maybepraiſed, cannot be flattered 5 for what ever good you 
| ſpeak of them,' they have; albeit inot in ation, yet in intention 
oubtleſs.' -A' Diſpoſition there is, : whote: aftabilty. may ſweeten 
| life, and baniſh vexation. oy, that even to a man well part-' 
| ed, may make her capable of being awitfe a friend 3 without which 
| for my part,I ſhould hold marriage a yoke and preflure; and if at all 
|'aSacrament, evena' Sacrament of diflike and ſadneſs.” I like not a 
| wife for the night alone 3 they aredark/picces that cannot pleaſe by 
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day-light : 'She is- proviſion bue-for the worſer part ef ourlife, if ſbe. 
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cannot but offend awake out of bed. Of a wife ſhould a man make 

his'choice as he would do of his Armour 3 if too thick and heavy, it 

loads and wearies ere his march be done, begets complaint , - and. 
helps his Foes to conquer : if too light and thin, it may be a little 
pleaſant, but nor ſafe ; 'twill trouble and betray him. So when a 
mantakes a wife, ifſhe bedull and ſottiſh, ſhe may indeed keep the 
houſe, but ſhe is to her husband coming home but like a Paſſion pi- 
(ure, preſenting ever ſadneſs and melancholy. If ſhe be light and 
petulant, ſhe is then the diſhonour of him that choſe her, apt with 
every puff to be blown off ; and perhaps may (like a' Pleaſure Boat) 
ſerve 1n ſhallows for a ſummer voyage, but in Winter, or when 
ſtorms ariſe in Deeps, ſhe is then of no other uſe, but only to in- 
danger him to the hazard of wreck. 

It God had not made Woman with a mind to ſute with Adam's, 
any of the Beaſts he made would as well have ſerved for Quench as 
ſhe. It is more pleaſure, that a man may ow a ſure afhance, pour 
out his retired-thoughts in a faithful and wiſe wives boſom, than by 
only a skin-deep beauty have the vaniſhing Itches of a Frailty find 
allay.: Nor will I ever believe, but 'tis more happineſs to lie with 
a beautiful ſoul than a beautiful body. 

But here Foou goon, you have both; forhe that wilt not allow 

herperſon handſom, muſt either want eyes, or elſe hath lived among 
the Moors where for beauty deformity 1s miſtaken. ; 
. Her years are ſuch as cannot be found fault witha}, from which 
you may expect rather comfort than diftaſt ': and when you ſhall 
approach to Davids ſeventy, like another Shamamite ſhe may add 
new warmth to the then decays of Nature. 

All you-caneexcept againſt is matter of Eſtate, which to you that 
have ſo fair a one is none at all. © He that (having ſufficient ) wed- 
deth for wealth, is rather covetous thanwile ; neither (where there 
is no want) can money bea cauſe conſiderable for breach. Fitneſs 
and a competency is beyond abundance alone. When Adam had the 
world, God did not give him another with Eve,it was ſufficient that 
He had forboth. Ifit be but in managing of your houſe, and like a 
faithful Steward looking to: yourF any and affairs, it will more 
than recompencethe charge that ſhecan bring you. .Thenwhereſo- 
ever your occaſio"slead you', you may be ſure of fidelity at home ; 


| and by taking delight to be at home, find __ which, perhaps by 


abſence now you loſe. Let me give youaſtory ofa Father, that on 
his death-bed told his Sons, 'That though he had no: wealth to 
leave them for the preſent, yet there lay buried in his Vine-yard a 

eat Treaſure, where if they digg 'd they ſhould be ſureto tind it. 
[When he was dead they fell-to work, but found none ;. yet by their 
<igging, the Vines that-year became ſofruittul,. as the increaſeto 
them did prove a maſs of riches, The Application is, that though 
you find no'preſent Fortune, yet fair intentions and your diligences. 


Jjoinid, may become a wealth aboveyour expectation, Beſides, 
107"r7R5 | whereas 
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Whereas now' you want an Heir to your wealth, it may pleaſe God 
by this match to give you children, that may rejoice in the good 
you ſhall leave, and to your honour perpetuate your name to all po- 
ſterity. Buthe that wilfully makes himſelf fruitleſs, falls like a dry 
Tree, which for want of fruit, the Goſpel does adjudge to fire : 
whereas in Dext. 20. 19..evenin war, the Trees that did bear fruit 
were for}>idden to be deſtroyed. 

Tell me, if it be not a Content of the higheſt nature, when you 
ſhall have been abroad , either wearied with buſineſs, or delighted 
with News, you may toa vertuous wife tell your diſcontents, and 
have them leſſened 3 but your joys, and have them more increa- 
ſed 2 For Grief diſclosd divides , but Joy imparted: multiplies. 
When as he that hasa houſe, and nota wife to govern it, comes to 
his Home but as a Traveller to his Inn, being brought rhither by 
neceſlity, and carried off for want of company that may be ſuitable. 
For neighbours do not dwell there; and Servants though they be 
as ſafe rooms to lock us groſler wares in, yet they are not asa wife, 
a Cabinet for privacies: Beſides, not being tied to their Maſters 
Fortunes, they ſometimes ſtudy themſelves to his loſs ; but a Wife 
has her aim for-her husbands good, as knowing ſhe 1s brightned by 
his Honour, but muſt be darkned if he ſuffer Eclipſe. | 

Norcan I believe but that evenin your Reputation you ſhall do 
your ſelf a right, and by this Match confirm to all; your Conyer- 
/ation has been more out of true reſpeGt to Vertue, than any other 
ſiniſter ends. Otherwiſe what can men judge of his intents,who pro- 
feſling a reſpe&t while ſhe was anothers, Els off when lawfully he 
may makeher hisown : And beyond all theſe, you know how ſhe has 
ſuffered for you 3 ſo as you ſhall not only doan AG of Juſtice, and 
recompence all her Indurances ; but alſo do a Courtefie to 


God, that ſcorning to be a Debtor to any, by a noble and Benevo- 
lent hand unties his own ingagements,and by ſhowring down-favours 
puts chains and bonds upon others: It was but a cavil againſt Wo- 
men, of him that ſaid, though a Man marries, and his Wife be fair, 
yet ſhall he have but a littte:beauty,/and a great deal of ill. Nor did 
Socrates any other than play the Cynic, when he anſwered to one 
that asked him, whether 1t'were beſt for him to marry orlive ſingle? 
That which -ſoever he did, he ſhould, be ſire to repent; /Marriage, as 
it ought to be,is the Completion of Love.and Love,as it ought,isthe 
Completion of the Law. However it1sa tie of the-nobleſt affection 
in Man,” and which-even the Scripture prefers before all the Obliga- 

tions 'of the World beſides: For Parents; and the neareſt bloud. muſt 
' | all for this. be laid by and. :ſepoſited; ;;/He that bath a Wife: which 
| loves hin;bath two. ſelfs, ;and poſſeſſes all his faculties double : So 
| evenan abſence his defences left. And his hand, his eye, and mind 


I11 broad. 
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your ſelf, in Cancelling thoſe Obligations that are on you. For | 
though Iknow you have not been in this way ſhort, yet he is likeſt | 


— 


;| it ſel, he:can-at onge.leave faithful at home, and carry Faithful a- 
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broad. With this Ordinance was the wiſe Cato ſo much taken as 


{ 
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he did not ſtick-to maintain, that it was more honour to be a good 
husband than a great Senator. 

Pardon me that I am thus long, and free 5 my true reſpe&ts to you 
both, have made me thus bufie in wiſhing : If you like it, I have ſaid 
enough, if you do not, too much. Though IT am confident it cannot 
much diſpleaſe, ſeeing I am not capable of havingany other aim in 
it, than a future happineſs to you both. Therefore when you have 
remembred my beſt wiſhes to her ; I have only this to ſay more, If 
you goon you hold me forever in bonds, if not, I will ſtill be held 
ſo; forl am reſolved not to reſt upon any terms without being 


Your moſt faithful friend to ſerve you. 


EE 


IL 
To Oliva. 


Ince Men (as Balſac tells us) did ever pay a Reverence to Vertue, 
C though they found it but in a Romance,or long ſince carried in- 
to another World. You are no whit beholden to mefor the Admira- 
tion that I pay you, as a.living example of that Judgment and 
Goodneſs which oft 1s feign'd in ſtory. Who falls in love with the 
Picture only, proſtrates all that he is Maſter of, when the ſubſtance 
once appears, Beſides ſo much you have engaged me by your fa- 
vours, that IT hold it neceſſary for me to become like ſome moun- 
tains after Winter , that are covered with huge ſhows; who when 
they cannot pour down all. their moiſture at one, diſtill daily in a 
grateful watering of their Neighbour-plains, I ſhall endeavour not 
to imitate, but exceed the beſt patterns, and ſhall never eſteem my 
felf oncedutiful, unleſs I be always 
| BL 0 Your moſt obedient Son. 


TIL 
4 6p Bt: To Meliodorus. 
SIR, CLERET 


WW Hatever part'of the WorldI reſtin, it ſeemsI am deſtin'd to 
' beyourdiſturber. Merit isa Load-ſtone that operates at a, 
Region diſtance, and this makes me now not only to intreat your fa- | 
vourin preſenting theſe to the better part of my ſelf. Where have! 
treaſur'd up allthe-felicity-I expe in this woryld:: bur alſo that you 
will accept of my thanks for: thoſe large: Teſtimonials/ of friendſhip 
and affe&ion, which from the very I Finch: of my acquaintance with 
you, you have heaped-onime3/ for which aſſaredly Lfhould quarrel, 
my own diſpoſition, 'did Enotfind ther iritirely prevailing to Con- 
ftitute me, ''17 i 7 2% '' Abſolntely and for everigonre. ...-i - | 
*=F fi IV. To 
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I'V. 
To Clariſſa. 


HY could I arraign the vanity of Poets, that tell us of the 
Plagues of Love ? Since I find ſo many Solaces in the aſſurance 
of your affection, that like the Swan I could be ſinging in the mid(t 
of waves. Certainly, theinvention of thoſe pleaſant thades below, 
ſprung from the Genius of a Lovers breſt. Whether it be your own 
excelling ſweetneſs, that charms me to be always with you, e- 
venatthis diſtance: or whether it be the clearneſs of my own Pal- 
fions, aiming at nothing but Honour and your Felicity, I diſputenot : 
but ſure T am, the Zeal I bear, not all the Phrenſies this Nation is 


| now giddy with,canalter. And though itbe debar'd the preſent hap- 


pineſs of your Converſation ; yet upon your leaſt command is itever 
ready to take wing and flie unto your boſom. A Sanctuary which 
being once attain'd, I ſhall diſclaim the thought of being any thing 


Your faithful Servant. 


{ but, Dear, 
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V. 
To Meliodorus, 


Havetir'd you, Sir, ſo often with my trivial Letters, that I fear 

you may reckon meas one of your ſcourges, among the common 
Calamities of theſe times. But indeed I differ from either Faction, 
in than I have na deſign, but to approve my ſelf your Servant. Can 
the Sun ſhine, and the dew fall, and not the Earth return her Ger- 
minations? and you may not be diſpleaſed then, that my thanks for 
all your favours are not withering, but rather of the Nature of thoſe 
Plants that even with Snow upon their tops retain perpetual green- 
neſs. For ſurely ſuch you ſhall ever find the endeavours of him, who 
begs your aſſiſtance in preſenting theſe incloſed, and then that you 
will believe, I am ever and every where, aswell as in this paper, Str 


Tour moſt a ffeFionate Servant, 


, VI. 
| To Clar iſa « 
Uarded by your better Genius, like a Partridge dredg'd and 
roaſted, I have paſs'd the heat and duſt of the way to my own 
Habitation 3. where without your preſence (which to me can make a 


Cottage beautiful )I find every room a Cell, and my ſelf turning 
Hermit 5; who( wanting you) can like of nought but melancholy. 
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But as the Angels ( beſides their obedience to their Makers Com- 
mands) in their diſpatches, can endure Earth a little ſeaſon, out of 
their apprehenſions that they ſhall ſpeedily again return to Heaven : 
So all my Comfort is, that thetime of my Privation is but ſhort, and 
in my ever buſie thoughts, I at this diſtance dwell with you, to 
whom nothing in my abſence will (1 hope ) preſume to bring the 
leaſt of trouble. To this end you ought for my intereſt ſake, now to 
be kind to your own Goodneſs, and to ſuffer nothing that 1s not calm 
and mild as it, to come near it. Dear, fail not to preſent my humble 
duty to my honoured Father,and beſt Mother, nor to make much of 
your felt, as you tender the Happineſsand Contentment of him, who 


15s for ever 


AI and only yours. 


VII. 
To Ola. 


V4 V4 Hat is it that (in gy"—_— a little Rill can contribute to 
the Sea 2 Though all the acknowledgmentsI can make, can 
never be ſuitable to the Obligations that I owe you : yet I ſhould 
hold it a very il Argument, that becauſe I cannot pay what I would, 
I therefore ſhould not pay.what I can. Is he worthy of a favour, that 
becauſe he cannot be thankful as he ſhould, reſolves to be totally 
dumb 2? Such Divinity would quickly turn the whole World A- 
theiſt, extinguiſh all Morality, and truly, would leave me in a habi- 
tation darkned with perpetual bluſhes: Nay, ifT had been frighted 
with merit in others, or want of deſert in my ſelf , I had never ar- 
rivd to thathappineſs, which (through your Condut ) by the frui- 
tion of your Daughters Converſation, I now enjoy without envy- 
ing, even all thoſe Pleaſures that a bounteous Spring can give. Like 
ſpiritual Bleflings I find them more in Poſſeſhon than Expectation. 
So that I verily believe to Cure all the hereſies and prejudices that 
have been taken up againſt Marriage, there needs but to propoſe 
my ſelf, that T might convince the World of the Felicities that are 
in it. Nay, Tam confidently of opinion, if all men that have marri- 
ed had been as happy as I believe my ſelf, even in the Romiſh 
Church, there never had been Erection of Monaſtery or Nunnery : 
were the wives in Spaiz of ſuch diſpoſitions, the State might fave 
their Matrimonial privileges, wherewith now they are glad to 
encourage men to Martyrdom, leſt their Country prove unpeopled. 
But,dear Mother,though this be truth; yet I pray print it not: though 
I hug my ownopinion, I amnot bound to impole it on the World, 
wherein none lives more in health than your Daughter,]I think with- 
out any ill opinion of Me or my Country : if there be any Infelicity 
attends us, 'tis that we are depriv'd the Honour of your Company, 


which whereſoere it beſtows it ſelf, can both 'Civilize and Sandtifie : 
So 
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thou leaveſt thy own clean ſtraw and pleaſant green Sweard, to tum- 
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So is Prerogativ'd at once to Create both a City and Church. And 
to whom T had ſooner preſented my ever thankful duty , had there 
not been a ſupply from that hand, which was content to give a 


heart to 


Your ever moſt obedient Son. 


VIII. 


Toa Gentleman, that having a fair and vertuous Wife of his own, 
Yet would needs take a fancy to Kitchin-wenches and Drudges. 


Nd prethee, Roger, why this dirty fancy, that when a Venice- 
plaſs is ſet before thee, thou long'{t to drink only out of 

A —— the Bedlams Horn ? What a mad thirſt haſt thou 
got, that nothing can quench it but puddle water ; Like the Duck 
that ſwims in theclear ſtream, yet feeds on Frogs among the weeds, 
the {lime and mud : And when thou haſta gallant Hertfordſhire way, 
to travel in, nothing will content thee, but thou mult leap hedges 
to ride in Moors, in S»ffolk Lanes, and Efex Hundreds. Wouldlft 
thou not thy ſelf pull off the head of that Hawk, that having Par- 
tridge upon wing, will continually turn tail, yea go out at Crows and 
quarry there 2 Whata Dog-trick is this now come upon thee, that 


ble up and down in Carrion ? Doſt thou think Nature is not ſome- 
thing miſtaken in thee, and would make thee believe, that Kitchin- 
ſtuff has the ſmell of Musk ? or art thou ſure thou art truly 
bred, for I durſt be hang'd if any right Spaniel would ever be 
brought to touch theſe Fowls, though cook d up and ſauc'd hand- 
ſomly ? willnot all the world take thee for one of the worlſt ſort of 
worms, that thus affec&'ſt corruption, delighting to feed and craul 
there ? Surely that hand expoſes it ſelf to even unpitied hazard, that 
will needslay by its own fair Glove, and eagerly pull on that pollu- 
ted one it finds upon a Dunghill. Who would not nauſeate to dip 
but his. finger in that diſh of water, where the Male and Female 
Scullions have lately rins'd off their mingled ſooty ſweat and greaſe 
To have for thy diſeaſe a wholeſom remedy ofthy own at hand, and 
yet to ſeek out naſty and forbidden Cures, isa Phrenſie that would 
deſerve more than a chain and a dark room. Is not thy own Venus 
the greater part of all the excellency m woman 3 what has the whole 
Sex more than one alone that 1s handſom ? 

Faith Roger, ſhall I tell thee, for a married man at all to range after 
forreign game, is but buying of a ſtock at Gleek; he laysout, and 
bids high in hope to find a Tib there, and when all isdone;, he hath 
for the moſt part better Cards in his own hand. How wouldlt thou 
bluſh through all the darkneſs that thou finn'{t in, to be diſcovered 
trafficking with ſuch night and oy]. | 
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What would Solomon have cenſur'd of this humour of thine, when 
even of the trick'd-up Curtezan he ſays, Among the young men he 
ſaw a Fool that was taken with her beauty 3 as if he would tell us that 
to make up one Incontinent there goes a twofold weakneſs,, Youth 
and Folly. A Whore is a deep Ditch, and he whom. God 1s angry 
with, ſhall fall therein. Is not this enongh, but thou reſolyeſt to have 
it foul too,----togo to the Devil in a Slough? 3; 

*Slid, like the Great Turk, I would ſooner have a Trade, and 
make Horn-rings, than humour the leiſure of ſuch a ſordid Cypid ; 
for buſineſs (by being diverſion) is a preſervative. And for a man 


| to bea ſlave to ſuch a paſſion, as ſhall throw off that Reputation and 


Gallantry , which 1s bred in him as a Gentleman and a man} is to 
degrade his Creation into the ſcale of that with Beaſts, who are hur- 
ried only by their brutiſh ſenſe and appetite, with excluſion both of 
judgment and reaſon. 

I remember three ways the Ancients had to Antidote themſclves 
againſt the Syrezs : The firſt was to ſtop their ears, and ſurely though 
this was preſcribed to the Vulgar whoſe dull ſpirits have not fortitude 
to ſee and forbear ; yet the preſcription 1s good, becauſe a pleaſura- 
ble Vice is too prevalent upon Humanity : and the braveſt conſtitu- 
tion in a Gentleman differs from a Clown, but asa Garden from the 
common Field, who being of the ſame earth, would be overgrown 
with the ſame Weeds and Buſhes, were he not daily kept clean by 
drefiing, pruning, and with induſtry. 

A ſecond was with Ulyſſes, to tiethemſelves to the Maſt, and this 
was for the noblerſort, yet morally wiſe and politic z who by the 
ſtrergth of their own reſoJution could hear, and ſtand bound by 
their conſtancy from yielding to their pleaſing charms. 

But the third and moſt ſublime was that of Orphexs, who by his 
Celeſtial Muſicand his ſongs of the gods, drowned the very ſound 
of their Joudeſt and moſt enticing Notes. And certainly the con- 
templation of Religion, the deity, and thoſe incorruptible Effences, 
that ſo purely mount upon the pinions of the wings of Reaſon, will 


| | bear up theexalted Soul out of the air, and reach, of theſe lowand 


ſubterraneous paſſions, though appropriated to ſuch ſhapes as moſt 
do take the ſenſes : and will in the end by degrees inthrone the mind 
in ſuch a delight in them, as ſhe ſhall therein truly find more ſolid and 
more raviſhing ſolaces,than in all thoſe momentaneous blandiſhments 
that the fleſh can bubble up. Burt if thou beeſt not hardned in this, 
think but how thou couldſt digeſt a Grooms admiſſion by thy wife, 
and do but call to mind the ſolemn Ingagement that thou mad'(t at 
Marriage, againſt which Incontinence 1s not the leaſt offence, fince 
God, his Church,the Congregation,and Record, will be ever ready as 
witneſſes to ſentence and condemn thy perjury. Which in thoſe that 
are wedded is fo great, that the looſneſs (though highly criminal ) 1s 
loſtin the very name of the fault : It being ſtyled alone Advowtry, as 


contrary to that ſacred Vow atteſted by ſuch Evidence. fr 
Laſtly, 


| 
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Laſtly, remember but how thou likeſt thy ſelf when thou com'ſt 
off, and then if thou wilt continue [-dzez: and worſhip theſe Demons 
| (till, Tknow nothing that can ſooner cool this Devotion', than a 

deeper placein the Pool thaneither Huntſmen or Falconers found ; 
and though it would beſome trouble to ſee my friend there yet it 
would be better then the Guelding block, or waſting like a Deer 
| after Rutting time, which is much feared by | 


Thy Friend, PHILANDER. 


A. 


I X. | 
With ſome of his Poems, and the Charafter of the Low-Countries. 


MADAM, | 
Cannot ſo forfeit my Judgment as to make you Patroneſs to theſe 
| light Trifles, they are wealthier Fancies that would be dignified 
by your Name. When I have lookt on things of this nature, I 
have never done 1t without ſomething of Severe in my Thoughts, 
having ever held of Poetry as the Cyxic did of Love,that'tis but the 
idle Mans buſineſs : And ſuch ſhort compoſures as are theſe at 
beſt, are but as Fire-worksat Triumhps. - They crackle, ſhine and 
ofter at Heaven it ſelf, butin a moment they fall and are extind un- 
profitably. As I now preſent them, you are at liberty to cenſure 
without Obligation of P ins 3 andif you pleaſe to take me favou- 
rably, I have only preſumed to obey : which, ſin my Conſcience 
will perſuade me to be more Venial, if your Ladiſhip, with your 
ren permit me to enjoy the much coveted Honour of remaining 
Madam | 
C _ Your moſt obedient Servant. 
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X, 


- To a Dottor of Phyſec. 
Faith Dodor, 
| CO the weather is like to frieze your Phyſic, T may preſume 
| i_ to find youat home at leiſure to read this running Letter,which 
purpoſely halts to tell you , that by this weeks Carrier you ſhall re- 
ceive the Module of the World ina Box. 

For fince the great bufineſs of Kingdoms and Common-wealths 
| (if clearly rived according to the obſervation of Sixtas Duintar, 
are often managed by the ſame weak grounds, and eaſie deceipts 
| that Children guide their play with : Why may they not be repre- 
|ſenred we for I now have ſent you ? 
|" And therefore if at firſt you take themfor the Pope and his Con- 
| claye, it cannot be much-our ofthe way, ſince the mm - 
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| Gooſe was gravely there invented. And though by tkeir poſture 

and pecking toward that great noddle, you would ſwear = to 
be a Houſe of Commons and their Speaker 3 Yet conſidering how 
filently and cloſely they carry things, . you will incline rather 16 
believe thema Council of State and the Preſident, Eſpecially when 
reaſon tells you, the Gooſe cannot keep ſweet in the place above 
a month at molt. | 

Well, when I ſee their Ruffs and gravity , methinks the Lord 
Mayor and the. Court of Aldermen are before me, unleſs you will 
take in the Common-Council too, for the. more wiſely ordering 
| their Militia and their Privileges. | 

But by the Lark being there, who ſings and ſoars high, as if ſhe 
meant to ſhew us Heaven and Reformation, it ſhould be the late Al- 
ſembly of Divines and their Prolocutor. For if you obſerve.when 
ſhe is mounted to her higheſt pitch, ſhe falls at once and beds in the 
earth the baſeſt of the Elements. 

Becauſe ſhe is a water-fow], ſome perhaps may take them forthe 
Admiral and his Mariners. But ſurely he was nearer truth that 
cry'd them up for a Committee and the Chair-man. They fit as 
cloſe as ifall were withdrawn and they at their Vote,and this doubt- 
leſs had been the right meaning, but that there 1s never a Rook or 
Bird of prey among them. | 

If you remember how you have ſeen the ſalacious and devouring 
Sparrow beat out the harmleſs Marten from hisneſt, that he may 
chirp it where he never built 3 You will be poſitive, they are Conn- 
try-Sequeſtrators, ifnot Haberdaſhers-Hall. 

By their order and attention, who would not take them for an 
Independent and his ers roms yetI confeſs the ere&ing of their 
Bills looks ſo like hands lifted up at the Coyenant, that it could not 
but mind me of the ſhort-liv'd Presbytery 3 But then obſerving the 
Plover there , wholike the Hypocrite ules to cry here 'tis, here 'tis, 
as if it would ſhew us ſome new light ; though the deſign is only 
to fool you further off from her own haunt. I never doubt but 'tis a 
Conventicle, and ſome Lay-brother teaching them. 

Oh ! But beholding the long-Bills, I durſt do no other but allow 
| it foran Army and their General, and elpying a Diver with a black 
| headpiece among them, I was the more confirm'd in't, he was ſo 
like a Jeſuit. wo 

By the Partridge lagging behind, methought it appear'd like a 
Country-Sefſtions with both the Juries about. xt lifcnin to. the 
Charge, where undignifi'd birds perch it. on the Bench, while the 
Gentry (if any at all) are fain to ſneak butin the train ortail. -- 
| Whenthe writing quality of the Gooſe comes to, mind, I ſtraight 
think of the Univerſity and her Chancellour. JnaY 

But indeed after all, when Ilook upon them with; their headsoff, I 
amreſolved they were of the Royal party 3 ſo muſt be.cither the Bi- 
.ſhop and his.,Diocels, or the late Houſe of Lords with their Keg cr. 
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Thus you ſee they may fit all Societies you ſhall pleaſe to apply | 
them to, . even fram the Emperor. and. his Nobles to the meaneſt 
Maſter and his Family 3, and, you will believe, this the truer , when 
you know that ina Pyeas part of my thanks, there is an inthron'd 
Goole, attended with Woodcocks, Plovers, Wild-fow|, Partridge, 
Larks and Sparrows. Veniſon is ſo,wild, as 'tis run out of our Coun- 
try. Being a Princely diſh, it was neceſlary it ſhould fall with its Ma- 
ſter. This though a dead commodity ,, hopes to be made welcome 
in Loxdon. Citizens are everkind to their kindred, and for this rea: | 
ſon perhaps neither you nor they will be angry with me, whoit may 
be am the greateſt fool of all for wriging thus, thoughin earneſt 
| Your affedionate Servant. 
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My LOR D, G ; For” E OO oo <4 

Eing put upon a Trial for vindicating the right of the Ancient In- 
B heritance of my Family, gained from me by a Verdict laſt Af- 
ſizes, by what means I ſhall forbear toſpeak : I cannot butthink my 
ſelf very happy to have it heard before your Lordſhip, whoſe know- 
ledge in the Laws and unalterable Integrity are ſo conſpicuouſly e- 
minent, that as the unjuſt cannot hope, ſo the juſt can never fear a 
partiality. God knows I am ſo far from taking away anothers right, | 
as I would notdo revenge to preſerve my own. TI ſhall therefore ſay | 
nothing at all of the Cauſe, but ſubmit it wholly and freely to your 
Lordſhips upright Judgment, as upon a full hearing it ſhall appear 
before you. Only I thought itmight very well become me(for the 
juſt fame of your Merit in this Common-wealth, ) to manifeſt not 
only this, but the deſirel have tobe eſteemed | 

Your Lordſhips affeftionate Servant. 


Ly —_—— Wd 


XII. 
To Remilia. 


It is you alone, Madam, . | 

7 Ho I think have that gracious Prerogativeof convincing Ig- | 
WW norance with delight. For you have made ſo much of me, 
and afforded me ſo much excellency of Converſationby your good- 
neſs and Friendſhip, that I do confeſs ( beſides the infinite Obliga- 
tion that lies on me by your Favours) I find my ſelf deceived even 
| beyond my own expedtation. For I1thought I had known you fo 
| long, that I had been throughly acquainted with thoſe excellent 
endowments,which even from your youth have grown up with you. 
ButI ſee vertue 1s a perpetual Spring, ever budding forth fome freſh 
> OR beauty | _ 
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-not themſelves with one ſingle Flower, though excellent : bur glory 


| atall. Tf Tſhall ſhortly get to Londoy, T ſball' then enquire, and pre- 
| fently tranſmit the account thereof to' your —_— ſince in any 
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beauty or other to take the apprehenſion of the beholder. Thus 
the longer I know, the moreT 4 wings as if you had a faculry be- 
yond the condition of your own frail Sex, to honour your years 
with theluſtre of new graces, Like ſome rare Plants that content 


{till in the ſucceſſionof varieties,through which you have the advan- 
tage ofthe ordinary ſort of Ladies; who while in a ſhort time- their 
whole ſtock of goodneſs may be eaſily found , yours bordering on 
Heavendoes thereby grow eternal : So Jewels oftranſcendent value 
ſcarce ever come to be terminated by the eye, but the more we 
gaze the greater Radiance do we find 3 and when we think we have 
viewed all, ſome new ray is darted which {till keeps up our wonder. 
Certainly, had the World of Women been thus qualified, Man would 
have thought he had been till in Paradiſe, or at leaſt that he had 
met with this life but as an earneſt of the happier to come. Thus 
you hold me ſii]] with you in my thoughts, and they cannot but owe 
you my beſt thanks and my beſt prayers too, That you may conti- 
nue to be happy ill you arrive at that wherein you ſhall continue 
ever, andI hope be attended by (Madam) | 
Your ever faithfully devoted Servant. 


th Iry 


X1I1T. 
To a Perſon of Honour. 
My Lord, _ 


x! ihr certain that every day wasS. Swithens, till your Letter like 
the Dove ſhewed the abarement of the Waters, and dry'd up 
thoſe floods that dwelt m our eyes:So welcome was the news of your 
own wiſhed health and the Generals high civility. Certainly, your 
Family muſt erett ſome Statue to his Name, for you are as much ob- 
liged to his Courteſie as the Nation to his Courage'and Condudt 
which ſhews hew victorious he can be without his Arms. And that. 
there arc other ways to clear the Complexion, beſides thoſe of blows 
and bloud-letting;fince by ſuch ſoft ways of Peace he can caſt ſuch e- 
verlaſting chains upon others. And however his favours may lead toa 
proſperous ſucceſs in your affairs, yet T am confident they will retain, 
no Hlion of their Luſtre by any the leaſt Injuſtice in your | 
friends proceedin | | 


| Hthat ofthe Lad JF. I have drawn up what is tobe conſidered, 
| and what tobe urged ; which may ſhew the grounds that thoſe with 
| you are to limn thepieceupon, and wiH be much better from theli- 


ving voice,than the dead Paper. Of your friends inC: Thearno ſound 


bafineſs that relates to your conceraments I ſhall e content of 


declaring my ſelf 


Mo 


' Your Lordſhips moſt humble Servant. 
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XIV. 
To FAr. S.T. 


SIR, | X 
Eing laſt week at D. where I met your affeGtionate Letter, I 


have been forced to let the anſwering of itheupon my ſcore till 
now ; though even the Horfes and the Groom now ſent, be itſelf 
an anſwer to part of what you adviſed.. Your intelligenee was well 
received at-D. which though it /hath recourſe to Loxdox, yet is fo 
between the Academies, as tis rather the centre of both than parta- 
ker of either. IT ſhall not deſire to give you the trouble of relating in 
writing the Excommunication of the two Women at Exeter, but if 
{ you pleaſed to let Mr. WV. know ofit,I ſhall hear it from him. D. Hey- 
lins book Reſpondet PetrusT have; 'tis a Pen from which every thing 
does uſually. drop readily and handſomly, and I am confident in an 
Age capable of enduring Truth, it ſhall merit much commendation. 
Bur 'tis a hard matter for particular Truth to combate againſt a ge- 
neral Errour, orto bear up againſt Arguments and Aſlertions bac Keg 
with edges; eſpecially when they have been ſo long inſeminated ina 
{| loomy and tenacious Earth;that they can hardly be weeded up, with- 
out pulling up the roots and earth together. The Papal Presbyte- | 
rian 1s asunconfutable as his Holineſs i his Chair 3; who muſt never 
admit to be in any one Errour, leſt thereby it be concluded that he 
may be guilty of more. They put me in mind of what Plizy faid of 
him that firſtinvented to ſaw ſtones, Fuit quidan importuni ingeniis 
who though they would make us believe that it were the ſharpneſs 
of their Engine ; yet if ever they cut through any thing, 'tis not ſo 
much it, as the tumbling to and froof the Sand, that by a perpetual 
grating diſpatches their work for them. For th@other book you 
write of Hel-F ire quenched, | have heard of it, but have not yet feen 
it; itistobe had; Iſhalltakeit for a favour to receive it from you 
by Mr. W. who will pay for it. I would ſee what Arguments can be 
uſed for the prodigious debaſing of man, and deſtroying not only 
Chriſtian, but all Religions elſe : How he can out-go the honeſt 
Heathen, whoſe Reaſon founda future compenſation after this life, 
to be neceſlary for vindicating the Juſtice of their gods. 

From London we hear for certain, the Lady E. C. hath undone the 
Cavalier party by dying on Fryday laſt; perhaps by Providenceſen- 
tenced thereto for Felony ,  ſheby her civility having ſtoln the peo- 
ples lovefrom all the reſt of her Tribe, A Lady ſo well cut out by 
Nature, that ſhe might have paſs'd for a Jewel of the larger-ſiz'd e- 
ſteem, had ſhe not been ſet 1n a Medal, that never could endure the 
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XV: 
.To.Sir.C. B;' 


Tou have, Sir, | 
CO ſeaſon'd me with your freedom and. favours;.-that I muſt take 


time to wean my ſelf from thoſe contents I had in your compas:; 
ny : Thus wooden Veſlels 611d with precious liquor,- retain a long 
time after both their ſcent ahd fragrancy.. ' Whereſoever I am, G. 
and Sir F.-are ſtill in my thought : :and.I can do any thing ſooner 


than not remember them. So you need not wonder that I give you 


this trouble, ſince indeed I am acted by a Genius that compels me 


to't 3 unleſs I would take up a-war with my ſelf, and attempt to 


fmother thoſe inclinations within me, which are at once both plea-' 
ſing and juſt. There wants yet one thing to make up my Obligati- | 


on full, and I ſhall not be ſetled to my liking till you pleaſe to grant 
it me; Thatif you have it notalready (as I A you may) you will 
diſcover ſome way whereby I may declare, that there 1s neither 
pains, nor any faculty I ama Maſter of, or can aſpire unto, but it is 


wholly deſtin'd'to your ſervice. Seriouſly, Sir, I am ſo charmed by 
your goodneſs, your flowing freeneſs,your readineſs to aſliſt me, the 


pertinency and gratefulneſs of your diſcourſe, that I donot know Ie- 


'ver yet left any company with more unwillingneſs,or enjor'd it. with 
"more content. And if after this Fit I beleſsin love with the futurity 


of my own life, I muſtblame my own Province that hath affordedme 
fo little of ſo delightful a converſation. I am now getting a while to 
London , which appears to this Region as the heart to the body, 
through which no bafined as the ſtirring bloud hath all its circula- 
tion, if you havegaotin the Country, you may have ſomething todo 
there. While I ftay you cannot want an Agent that will glory in 
your imployment, and with much cartofines beg that you will ac- 
cept of all the thanks I am capableof giving , for all thoſenoble ex- 
preſſions of friendſhip, that at.ary being with you, you were pleaſed 


to confer upon 
| Your faithful and humble Servant. 


X VI. | 
To bis much reſpefted Loving Friend, Mr. Owen Felltham 
Gent. Anthor of the Reſolves, be theſe delivered at 
| London, | 


Pax Chrifti & vera fides, &c. | 
WW Orthy Gentleman, your witty, grave,and ſententious Book, 
the gift of a Friend, I read greedily, taking delight in your 
pithy diſcourſes, admiring your grave and ſententious conceits; un- 


till I came to the 16. Reſolve, of the choice of Religion 5 whereT find 
It 


3 th 
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| vine, blotting the perfeion of your former diſcourſe,with the black 
| ſpot of errourand ignorance in true Divinity. Remember you ſay , 
| That this not knowing ,'' anakes us not ableto judge 5 why then do you 
| preſume to judge and condemnſo raſhlytheRoman Church and Re- 
|ligion, wbich:youknow'nor; and whoſe grounds and Dadrine you 
| underſtand'not ?: But Iwonder not. *: You confeſs, That before you 
could diſcern the true Religion, you were brought up in Hereſie, ſucking | 
| Hereſje with' your milk ;, and that even at mans age you did-not examine 


FRI" 


| itto be tru that which you grantin your Preface, That'you do not | 


profeſs yourſelf a Scholar: at leaſt here:you: ſhew. your ſelf no Di- 


the ſoundneſs of it, but retained it as the Faith of your Parents. What 


| marvel then that you condemn the true Roman Faith, . whoſe Solj- | 
| dtty and Truthyou neverexamined,being brought up in errour,with 


an averfion oft ? But! alas:! why do you neglet that upon which 
dependsan Eternity of Porments or Joys ?' Is it fit that ſuch a wor- 
thy wit, as yours 1s, ſhould build your ſalvation upon [the weak-and 
falſe | Opinion of weak and unlearned Miniſters, deſpiſing the infal- 
lible Authority of the. Catholic Church ? I appeal to your: ſelfin 
this point, you ſhall be Judge. You ſay, The Religion of the Church 
of Eneland is the beſt : your reaſon is, . That it makes moſt for Gods 
glory and mans quiet. But here you are deceived and deceive: Is it 
lory to God to deprive his Church of five Sacraments, as Prote- | 
gs do? Doth it make for Gods glory to deny his Love, Wiſdom | 
and Power, as Proteſtants do, denying his real preſence in the Eu- 
chariſt or bleſſed Sacrament of our Lords Supper ? Do not Prote- 
ſtants derogate from Gods glory, making him the Author of ſin, 
and that he predeſtinates men to eternal death by his only Will, 
without any fault ? Is it not againſt Gods glory to teach Dotrine 
expreſly againſt the Scripture, and to make Apocryphal and deny 
divine Authority tothe two Books of Maccabees, Toby, Eſther, Ec- 
cleſtafticus, Wiſdom, &c. as Proteſtants do, and the book Iſend you 
will demonſtrate ? Is it not againſt Gods glory to deny the honour 
of an Interceſſour to his Mother the bleſſed Virgin, and to the reſt of 
his Saints, as Proteſtants do? Ts it not againſt Gods glory to diſo- 
bey his Church, perſecuting her, and perverting her by teaching He- 
reſjes, ' as Proteſtants do ? Finally, what glory is it to God,to deny 
himthe holy Sacrifice of the Maſs ; and forſake the ancient Roman 
Religion, the Apoſtlespreached to the world, and God hath preſer- 
ved inviolable from error ? And what Quiet to man, that holdsthat 
his Church may err, and hath no infallible Authority nor power to 
unburthen his Conſcience, nor abſolve him from his ſin, as Prote- 
ſtants hold 2 wherefore Proteſtant Religion cannot- be the true 


Faith, my the glory to God, and peace tomen 3 which 
the Roman Church: and Religion grants. Yea, but ſay::you, The | 
- Papiſts detyat3 fromGod, painting him as an old man, and by this means 
' diſ-deifie him: Ol how doth-paſiton wrap your great witinthe veil 
of ignorance!* Sir, we detrad not fromGod, to whoqrwe give all 
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Honour, Glory and Praiſe z acknowledging his Deity and Trinity, 
one Deity and Natureinthree Perſons, yet not three but one God. 
It is true, we paint him as an old man; not repreſenting by that Pi- 
cure the Divine Effence it ſelf; for ſeeing God is inviſible, incom-- 
preheiſible, without mentibers great, without colours fair, without 
parts meaſurable ; no lineaments of body, no luſtre of Art, no pro- 
portion of ſhape can faſhion or deſcribe him : The reſemblances of 
God the Father in the form of an old Man, of the Holy Ghoſt in the 
form ofa Dove, are but Explications of the Hiſtories recorded in 
Scripture, or Remembrances of the ſhape in which they appeared. 
And why may not God be exprefied without detraGing from his 
Deity, in the ſame form and manner wherein he hath manifeſted 
himſelf tomortal eyes; as to the Prophet Iſazah, chap. 6.and to Da- 
rel, chap. 7. ver. g. So that you calumniate the Church, when you 
affirm us by Images to diſ-deifie Almighty God. 

Neither do we derogate from his Royalty and Glory, interpoſing 
our Merits as you falſely impute. For as St. Joh» ſaith, Chriſt is the 
Vine, we are Branches. Now as it no ways detrateth from the 
Glory of the Vine, that the Branches be fruitful ; but rather aug- 
menteth the ſame : So doth it neither diminiſh the Glory of Chrilt, 
but rather addeththereunto; if his Servants through Faith, Charity 
and other Vertues inſpired and given by him, do produce ſuch works 
as are truly Juſt and Meritorious. Neither are the Merits of Man 
requiſite for any inſufficiency of the Merits of Chriſt, but rather for 
proof of their = vertue and efficacy. For the works of Chriſt, 
not only merited with God our Eternal Salvation, but alſo that we 
might obtain the ſame through his Grace and Merits by our own 
Merits. To give light to the World by the Sun, or to give heat 
thereto by fire doth not derogate from the power of God, but ra- 
ther more proveth his Omnmipotency, whereby he could work thoſe 
things not only himſelf, but likewiſe could give to his Creatures 
the power of working. This 1s the Doctrine of the Catholic 
Church, and it is infolent Madneſs, and intolerable Pride, not to 
believe her being direfted and governed by the Holy Ghoſt. 

You further yet charge us with abſurd and wicked Tenets, as to 
hate our enemies to death, to judge it no fin to revenge inju- 
ries. To think it Meritorious to kill an Heretic. That no faith or 
fidelity is to be kept with him. Is it poſſible that ſuch a Worthy Ju- 
dicious Gentleman as your ſelf ſhould be fo far overwhelmed with 
hatred to ourReligion, that you could harbour in your Judgment 
ſuch a wicked opinion of the Catholic Church, where Wiſdom, 
Learning and Sanity flouriſheth in the higheſt degree ? Pardon 
me, Sir, you were much to blame, and amongſt Catholics loſt a 
great deal of Credit by publiſhing to the World ſuch abfurd Do- 
Arine for ours, which we deteſt and hate as much as you your ſelf. 
What you were ignorant of you ſhould reverently admire, and not 
Calumniare, nor ſet for our Tenets, the errours our  Adverſaries im- 


pole 
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| giving Credit to your Book, perſiſted till death 1n the Proteſtant 


- a—_ 


- mire my: Wit, and tax my Honeſty : and trulyI think are de- 
{ceived in both. For as I may not allow your Praiſe of the one, fo | 


'to yours in Eloquence to write theſe rude lines. If my counſel 


| For Mr. William Johnſon of the- Colledge of the Society of 


L-4 wy Wonder (Sir) 
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poſe upon us. What ſatisfaction can you give for theinjury doneto 
Gods Church, unleſs by a Recantation and Correction of your 
Books 2 What account will you give to Chriſt, when you are ſum- 
moned at his Tribunal ſeat for the Calumniations you laid upon his 
Church , by which many fouls were deceived and with-held from 
embracing the true Ancient Roman Religion ? 

What Ranſom can you give for thoſe deceived ſouls which 


eligion, and were damned for their Hereſie 2 What Recompence 
for the Bloud of Chriſt Jeſws ſpilled and loſt in their damnation, 
which will cry louder than the bloud of Abel for Revenge againſt 
you? If you deſire therefore togivea good account and ſave your 
ſoul , read this Book, follow the rine it teacheth you. Take 
once a good Reſolution to live and die a Roman Catholic, then 
do Pennancefor your fins, recall and corre& theerrours of your 
Book by the help of ſome Catholic Divine : There are others that | 
muſt be corrected in your Reſolve of the choice of Religion, con- 
cerning the Roman Faith, which ſtands more for Gods Glory,and the 
quiet and Eternal good of the ſoul; and without this there is no 
hope of Salvation. Believe me, Sir, I love your perſon, but hate your 
errours, and the zeal of your Salvation moved my Pen far inferiour 


take effect, I ſhall think my ſelf happy, if not, I ſhall juſtifie Gods 
Cauſe,do my duty to which my eſtate, & Charitas Chriſtz urget nos. 
I beſeech Almighty God of his mercy, to give you light, that you 
may ſeethe crrrors of your new Religion,the Truth of ours; That en- 
tring here into the Militant Roman Church, you may deſerve here- 
after to.be a Member of the Triumphant in Heaven : So expecting 
your anſwer, I reſt, committing you to the proteCtion of ſweet Jeſus, 


From Cadiz and the Colledee of the Your aſſured Friend and 


Society of Jeſus the 23. Decemb. Servant inChriſt, 
I637. WILLIAM JOHNSON. 


—— 
— — — — 


XVII. 
THE ANSWER. 


Jeſus in Cadiz theſe. | 


: nl 
A Bout Arenſt laſt, I received your Letter, where I find you ad-] 


muſt notendurethe Condemnation of the other 3 Since Flattery and 
Diſpraiſe (though their looks be contrary)are ſo near ally'd, as wn 
| t 


A; 
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Heb. 11, 


In Mar. 11. 


this conclude 'that St. Arexſtizre confelſes;himielf tobe damned. If 


LETTERS. 


both agree in men ingenuous to raiſe the rebuking bluſh. And had 
your Eetter been as full of Truth as it pretends Charity , I ſhould 
have met that Candor in it which now I muſt complain it wants. 
Nor is it the property of Love (which you ſeem to profeſs ) to take 
a worſe ſenſe where a better is moreptobable, as even in the begin- 
ning you are pleas'd to fall upon. That I ſay I do not profeſs my ſelf a 


| Scholar, you objeQas matter of Ignorance, forgetting that to any un- 


partial underſtanding, it will be conceived a Scholars life 1s not my 
profeflion. ForT haveliv'd inſych a courſe, as my Books have been 
my delight and recreation, but not my Trade : though perhaps I 
could wiſh they had. The next that you bid me remember that | ſay, 
This not knowing makes us not able to Judge : and *tis true I ſay fo, 
and am ſtill[of that opinion. T tell you Religions are in ſome things 
ſet in heights beyond our reaſons reach. What think. you of faith? $, 
Paul will tell ybu,'tis the evidence of things unſeen, and ſo unknown. 
Let me be alittle bold to ask you, if your reaſon can track the Mi- 
raculous Conception of our bleſſed Saviour 2 Can your reaſon fatis- 
fie you in the Hypoſtatical Union of hrs Divine and Humane Na- 
ture, or in the Myſtery of the Trinity, the Reſurrection and Imryor- 
tality of the Soul ? In theſe and many others I do confeſs my weak- 
neſs, but does this therefore.conclude that I know not the Roman 
Church nor Religion? How come you to know that I know it not ? 
I'm ſure I never told you ſo. Next you ſay I confeſs that before 1 
could diſcern the true Religion, I was brought up in Herefie, ſuck- 
ing in Hereſie with my milk ; and that even at Mans Age I did not 
examine the ſoundneſs of it, but retained it as the Faith of my 
Parents. | 

Certainly, if I did this I ſcarce deſerv'd your Charity. *Tis a de- 
gree of impiety [ have not heard of, thatany did continue to live in 
that Religion which his own Conſcience did tell him was falſe, and 


you accuſe me of; I am confident you will repent. your Charge. 


if there be but Malice ({ which you cannot ſee ) and I wiſh all Chri- 
ſtians free from. 

But (Sir) can you or any man juſtly from my writings infer this? 
Go again to your own breſt and fee whether I ſpeak as ex Confeſſo of 
my ſelf, or asa complaint, that 'tis a miſery to which mankind 1s in- 
| eident 5 and vets the very next words are, What a lamentable 
| weakneſs is this in Man 2 | Accompanied, with ſo many complaints 


_—_ & IndoTi Reemim Celornm rapiunt,'& nos cumliteris noſtris 
-ad Infermmideſcendimus {+ The fraple:and! unlearned get up to Hea- 
ven, while' we with- our knowledge ſink.down.into. Hell. ;As I take 
it the manner of ſpeech is rhe ſame : 'yet I/hope-you will not outof 


a. 


he ſo told the World. When you think what an unpardonable fin | 


Forto my apprehenſion; It may be the fin againſt the Holy Gholt ; | 


| againſt it, as I think it is not poſſible any thing of reaſon can con-, 
clude, I mean my ſelf. What think you ofthis in St. Aenſtine 2---- | 
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you would have writ, you ſhould have offer'd Grain,not Chaff this 
ſhames your Pen. | | | 
Afﬀeer this you charge the Proteſtants of being prejudicial to Gods 
lory by robbing his Church of five 'Sacraments: TI deny not but 
Bone of thoſe tnay in ſome ſenſe beſo called ; and are fo termed by 
ſome of the Fathers. But we have not like Authority from Scri- 
pture or Primitive practice, as we have for the other two. Nor do 
any of the Ancient Fathers certainly definethe number ſfeven.Nor do 
they all ſo much as in words acknowledgeall. In our two all agree 
and ever have agreed.For them we have warrant from our Saviour, 
The Baptizate,c: Hoc ſacite,&c. Go and Baptize,8&c. Do this,&o. © - | ants! _ 
For the real preſence (as you hold nt) I take it for theMonſter of 
your Church.In Rehigion there may bethings above reaſon: but croſ- 
ſing and overthrowing plainly the Fundamentals of Nature and Rea- 
ſon,[ believe there are not. Whether you grant your Tranſubſtantia- 
tion by converſion as the Dominicians, orby ſucceſſuox as the Franciſ- 
cans,yet in the Main vou acknowledge aMiracle,elſe 'tis not Tranrſub- 
antiate.Now if any Author Divine or Humane you can tell me of a 
Miracle wrought, and yet no Miracle appear, as tis in this where 
you will have Fleſh and Bloud under the Species of Bread and Wine, 
then I have done and ſhall recant'my error. When Chriſt turned the 
water into Wine, it appeard Wine. When he told the people 
Jairws daughter was not dead but aſleep,they laughed/him to ſcorn 
becauſe to their ſenſe they ſaw it otherwiſe. And if he had brought 
her out ſtil] dead, and told them ſhe was alive, would they have be-: 
liev'd him, or would they not have laugh'd much more?: If ſhe had 
not appear'd ahve, where had been his Mzracle,or their belief? Rea- 
ſon, Nature, and Senſe cannot in this kind be deluded with either 
words or fallacies. But for me to believe that to be Fleſh,which I ſee 
and taſte Bregd,is to turn Mad-man, and for an unwarrantable Faith 
forfeit both my Reaſon and Senſe. © FO 

For Predeſtination you urge Calvir. But (Sir) the Church off 
England is not bound to his Tenets, nor do I hold my Faith from 
bim, but from my blefſed Saviour and his Apoſtles. - Eerit ſuffice, I 
hold man faln to be the fubje& of Predeſtination.. Ibeclieve noman| 
Sn an by Gods Mercy : No man damned but by his own de- 

he : TY hers , 

' The books which are Canonical.I bold to-be thoſe which were fo 
held by the Jews,cited and owned by Chriſt and his Apoſitles,and the 
Primitive Church. And this F take for - "on Authority,tarther I dare 
not. go-unleſs I could fee better grounds. Vo 
Nor do Ideny the Interceſfion of the blefſed Virgin andthe reſt 
'of rhe Saints,by praying for the Churcttin general. Bad Invocation is 
our of my Road,[ uſe to pray tonothmgthat Idonot fee, bur what I 
know OT AL 035 IVE 

| Jods Charch though it be not Roman, T obey- without reaching}. 
Herefics. 21 Cant © 4 VIOLET BIGOV? 38091 | 
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| In the Sacrament of the Lords: Supper, ,we donot wholly deny a 


|juſtly.If it be proper,ſhew us the Body and the Immolation 2. if that; 
|be Inviſible,how is it proper? | 


mation,or Revivement rather, 'all on our fide: And you have only: 
the intervention of 800 years, for ſome things it may be more, and' 
[for others much leſs 3 and: theſe either groundleſs or - againſt: 


[from herRule,became tyed to them,which ſhe did confirm,not make. 
[Ifyou urge things warrantable by theſe,or not againſt them,weobey; 
Jif croſling theſe, the Anſwer is with the Apoſtles, Whether it is better to! 
obey God or Man,judge you. by 1c 

' [-- Every manhas liberty allowed him by our Church to disburthen 
Jhis own Conſcience, to which (though not compelled) he is exhor- 
|ted; and if he does, the Prieſt has Authority to abſolve him. : And 


———. - on ACM. 
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Sacrifice. But a proper propitiatory Sacrifice as you. hold, we deny 


-.! Surely,the true Ancient Roman Religion, which Chriſt -and his 
Apoſtles taught,we hold,and you do not ;; having ſuper-ſtrudted ſo 
many Additions and Deviations,that thexight old Roman Religion! 
and the now profeſſed Roman are two Relgpons, IN we X.. 
And certainly,if the. Judges may be indifferent, we havemuch the! 
advantage of you : For we have the ſacred Scriptures,our blefled Sa-| 
viour,his Apoſtles,and the purer Primitive Times,and thelate Refor- 


grounds; - . : | .uaatdt 
|. As for Gods Church, we believe that it agreeing with Scripture 


cannoterr,l believe before the Scriptures were written, the Churches 
power was abſolute and Arbitrary,guided by the Spirit of God: But|: 
they being written by Divine Inſpiration, and ſhe accepting them' 


this in theſe things I underſtand for the Do&rine of our Church: 
which are ſo well vindicated by men ſo infinitely above my abilities, 
as in myreaſon I am ſo well fatisfied,as I defire not to be further Con- 


I deny not but ſome private men,by- the too much liberty of the 
Preſs, (which I acknowledge a fault). may perhaps, have publiſh'd 
ſome things not ſo Orthodox ; but what aretheſe to me, while they 
wander from Foundations ? Tam neitherAzinglian,nor Lutheran,nar | 
Calviniſt,nor Papiſt,but Chriſtian ; for I build not on men, but on God | 
and his Churchagreeing. His Church I believe may. err,l mean a par-| 
ricular Church,which yet may bea true Church,and ſo his : But this} 
of his univerſal Church:lawfully congregated and free, in matters of þ 
Faith, I averr, not. har Ire: LY - i: +4 bfodl 
Well, you-are now come to charge me with impoſing :Tenets an | 
your Church, which you ſay ſhe holds not. : But ings Charge you. 
charge nie with more than ever I put upon you,. as To hate your Exe- 
ies to death; To judge it no ſim to revenge Injuries ;, theſe; if you read 
1gan, . you will find I charge, on the Jews, not youz:to clear which 
-0u have it,--That he deſerves not the name of .a Rabbi, that hates not 
his enemies to-death. - [confelthey are put promiſe 


. 


| jan that would not willingly miſtake, may diftinguz . And 
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you may as well fay, I charge you with Tyrciſ# as with theſe Juda- 
 iſ-13, for all are ſpoken alike. By | 
 No('Sir) they are only four things I charge you with ? Two, I 
ſuppoſe you will not deny ; and the other two , I think, I may 
rove. 
; The firſt is that you derogate from God the Father by pourtray- 
ing. him as an old man; and this I cannot believe but you do. You 
fay; they are but Explicationsin Iſaiah and Daniel ; in Iſaiah I find 
him not deſcribed after this manner, but Sitting 02a Throne with ſuch 


their celeſtial wings. It you could paint ſuch a Glory, I could fay 
ſomething in excule : Surely 'tisa vain attempt in man, when in the 
moſt elevated ſpeculations of his mind he cannot comprehend a 
Deity, that he. will yet preſume by a Painters dull hand and deader 
colours to decipher him. In Daniel I find him called the Ancient of 
days, and his hair as pure Wool : But what Authority is this to ſhape 
all his parts like man ? In either Viſion there is ſome thing not deline- 
able z In 1aiah.the Lintels of the door moved at the Voice, and in 
Damel the Books were opened : Or if he did thus out of ſpecial fa- 
vour. to his beloved Prophets, aſſume a ſhape to comply with their 
Capacities, who yet knew to them he was not in himſelf contem- 


gaze. of ſuch as judge but what they ſee? If we were to paint Man, 
we could not vehim leſs3 and ſhall weſo limn God, asnot to give 
him more ? Theſe were Viſions extraordinary, which we have not 
warrant to draw into ordinary practice. Gods Commandments are 
to be foflowed by us, but all his ations draw not into example; eſ- 
pecially ſuch astheſe whereof we find no encouragement, but in ſe- 
veral places abſolute prohibitions, as — AZ Nations are to him as no- 
thing, leſs than nothing and vanity ; to whom then will ye liken God ? 
or what ſimilitude will ye ſet up unto him £ and this repeated in the 25. 
Verſe. And alittle after God ſays, He will not give his praiſe to 
Images. Yea, and in Dext. Moſes delivers it with a — Cavete valde; 
for ye ſawno ſimilitude in the day that the Lord ſpake unto you in Horeb, 


own word to Moſes, —Thoucanſt not ſee my face, for there ſhall no man 
ee me and live—. How then can we repreſent that which yet we ne- 


Attributes God is known, butno corporeal ſbape could ever yet cx- 
preſs him. What dimenſions will you give to him that has none ? 
He that will paint himſelf a God, gueſſes out an Idol; and even his 
Back-parts (as they are called) were fo bright,as by Moſes they were 
undeſcribable : His converſation with God in the Mount ſticking 
ſuch a glory upon him, as the People were not able to look on. 
How deteſtable it was to the Jews I need not tell; nor do l[ believe 
in the primitive times that you can _ a Father pleading for't : 
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plable ;. ſhall we dare to obtrude him flatted by a Pencil, to the | 
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job of the midſt of the fire. Methinks for this you might take Gods | 


ver could, and God himſelf ſays we cannot ſee ? By his glorious | 


| 


1 


2 glory, as filled the whole Earth ;, and at the brightneſs of whoſe preſence | 
even the Angels ( as not able to endure r covered their faces with | 
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The Council of Eliber# ſays, — Placuit piduras in Eccleſia efſe non| 


|to deter all Chriſtians from it. For, however your more learned 


aebere, ne quod colitur, ant adoratur, in parietibus depingatur : We con- 
ceive there ought to be no pictures in'the Church ,” leſt that which 
ought to be adored and worſhipped, be painted 'upon the walls. 
Saint Ambroſe, was not of your opinion when he ſaid, — Trvi{tbiljs 
Det Imago non in eo eſt qued videtur, ſed in eo ntiq; quod non videtur, 
The inviſible Image of God is not in that which is to be ſeen, but 
in that which isnot ſeen. And again,-— Nec corporalibas oculis Dews | 
queritur, nec circumſcribitur viſu, nec taFutenetur : God 1s not tobe 
ſought with corporal eyes, neither is he circumſcrib'd by tight, nor 
can he be retain'd by any corporal feeling. How then can ſuch be 
ſet in Figure ? ITrſipientie ſumma eſt, &+ impictatis, figurare quod di- 
vinumeſt : Tt is the higheſt folly and the greateſt Impiety, to make a- 
ny draught of that which is Divine. Satth Damaſcene, to which alſo 
Durand does accord, — Fatunm eſt imagines facere ad repreſentax- 
dum Den : It is a ſottiſh thing to make any Image wherewith God 
may be repreſented. And your Aqrines, 500 years after him', 
has it poſitively thus, — Tpſe autem vero Deo, cum ſit incorporens, mul- 
la Imago corporalis poteſt poni: For the true God ſince he is incorpo- 
real, there ought no corporeal Image to be made. - Saint Angaſtine 
comes home to your own phraſe of Explication, Neſcio quid in nobis- 
ſpiritualiter & 4% pu" facit Des: quod nec ſonus ſit qui percutiat, 
rec color i oculis diſcernatur, nec odor qui naribus capiatur, nec ſapor 
qui faucibus inditetur, nec durum & molle quod tangends ſentiatur : & 
tamen aliquid ff d ſentire facile, explicare non poſſibile : I know | 
not how itis, that both ſpiritually and corporally God ſtil] worketh 

in us ; ſince he 1sneither a ſound that is audible, nor any colour diſ- 
cernableby ſight, nor any ſcent that is taken by the Noſtrils;norany 
taſte that is guſtable by the Palate ; he is neither hard nor ſoft, nor 
to be perceived by feeling : and yet heisfomething to diſcern, butnot 
poſlibly unfold or explicate. Yea, even before the Goſpel it ſeems it 
was the opinion of the wiſer ſort of Philoſophers, — Zenophor for- 
mam Dei veri negat videri poſſe, & ideo queri non oportere.—— Buem 
colimus Denm, nec oſtendimus nec videmms 5 imd ex hoc Denm credi- 
22u5, quod cum ſentire poſſumus, videre non poſſumns : ZLenophon de- 
nied that ever the form of the true God could be ſeen, and therefore 
we ought never to be in queſt of it. The God that we worſhip we 
neither ſhew nor can ſee ; and even from this we know him to be 
God, That though we can perceive him, yet with corporal eyes we 


never can behold him, Says the eloquent Lawyer. 7, 
If there were nomore but theevil conſequence, 1t were enough 


know he is not portrayed, yet the poor and uncapacious Vulgar 
think him to be ſuch as they ſee : Whereby the Fools Jeer in the 


but I will reprove thee, &-c. And fure in to many Fathers of Trent, it 
| way appeara kind of Solecifm in judgment, that they would 


Pſalm falls upon them, — Thoz thoughteſt' I was even ſuch as thy ſelf, 


teach 
one 


——— 


| does among the ruder Chriſtians, it'mmitely ſcandals our Religion 
|and God among {trangers :'If the ighorant [:dzaz or remote Ameri- 


"WS... 


not perſpicable with corpora 


[allow the iſluſtration of the'Divinity by Figures , and yet teach the 


[and ſometiines two bodies and a Dovez'or an old Man, a Lamban 


[proper Idols ;' and of the two, Heathen Jupiter may 25 well be lik'd; 
for he was figur'd as man in his ſtrength, naked, and with Lightnin 


revolutive Soul _— he'is hereby degraded, and thruſt downin- 


|day, and witneſſed by many ; whereas the other were Viſions, and 
{ but mental eyes. Of this I find two! ,,,1,»:. 5 


Opinions; one that it was a real Dove that appeared, thus Tertul/i-| a. 3. 
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one thing by Example, and yet givethe contrary in precepr 3 as tb 


people that the Divinity cannot be'figared. Beſides all this thar'it 


can ſhall find the Chriſtians God an bla man, and ſometimes with 
three faces toone body, as I have ſteiythe lewd Idol of the Trinity ; 


a Pigeon : They have no'reafon'but_to think as well of their own 


in his hand': But yours 1s 1g decrepid age, weaponlefs, and wra b 
in Furs, as if he needed warmth. And for the other, the old Roman 
Trivia may as well be reckon'd on. | _ 

Theſe are not only guilty of dif-deifying him, but they turn God 
into a prodigy,and confirm ſuch as are yet no Chriſtians morc ſtrong- 
ly in their own Idolatry, Sic 2 clo deorſum gravant ; & a Deo 
vero ad materias avocant : Thus grolly they ſink down from Heaven, 
and from the true God unto dull materials lead their Profelytes. 
Thus from bcing a molt pure, omniporent and incomprehenſible {pi- 
ritual Eljence (and by being ſoconcetived, aweth the inquiſitive and 


to the ſcale of the ſinful, weak corruptible creature, which needs 


muſt load him with contempt. = 
To my apprehenſion the Apoſtles is even a home Tax to this, 


5] 


Sefſco 9. de 1» 
Var Seiko 
Tum, & 


In Miſſale ſe- 
cundum uſum 
Eccleſ. Sarum, 
Im). 1520, 


Minit, Felix: 


——Whet: they profeſſed themſelves to be wiſe they became fools : For| Rom 1.21, 23, 


they turned the glory of ie incorruptible” God to the ſimilitude of the I- 
mage of a corruptible Man. Queſtionleſs it was to avoid this; ThatGod 
in all his Colloquics and Appearancesto man,did ever come in ſome- 
thing that was ſhadow; as1if he would be ſo inveloped as man ſhould 
not know how to pencil him ; ſuch was the Burning Buſh,the Pillar 
4 fire, the Clond, the thick Darkgeſs, the Whirlwind, the ſzrall ſtill 
vice, and the like. | 
And even to this may be added that which Saint Ambroſe ſays, 
after he had wholly condemned the deſcribing God in a bodily 
ſhape, when God ſhewed himſelf in aty outward Figure, Nox Pa- 
ter Ids ſed Filizs : The Son, and not the father is under- 
| Forthe figuring of the Holy Ghoſt by a Dove, it may be plead- 
ed that the appearance was more open, as being, ſub dio, in the cleat 


an, Saint Auguſtine, and your Maldonate : If this be true, how mult 
the Holy Ghoſt be alwaies put in this form ? You may with the 
ſame reaſon-for the Devil paint a Herd of Swine, becauſe with our 


Saviours leave heentred and precipitated them ihito the Sea. hell 
other 
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| [other opinion is, that it was.an aſſumed ſhape : not that it was a 


Dove indeed, but appeared. ſo to the Beholders: and this ſeems to 
ſute with the words of the Text, which ſays it was quaſs Columba, 


thing really, ſo not the ſhape of the Holy Ghoſt upon every occaſi- 


perhaps the hiſtorical uſe reſtrained to that ſtory only, may not be 
totally unlawful 3 yet in regard no hurt can come by omitting it, 


| and there may be harm by the repreſentation, (for which we have 


no Authority from Scripture ) I think it were better forborn. And 
becauſe the Cannon forbids the expreſſing Chriſt by the form of a 
Lamb, Caranza from the ſame reaſon concludes, — Prohibuerunt 
Spiritum SanFunm fo Columba figurari: They forbad the Holy Ghoſts 
being repreſentedin the form of 'a Dove. =, 

The ſecond is that I charge you with interpoſing of Merits; 'tis 
confeſs'd I doſo; and I perſwademy ſelf moſt juſtly : You will not 
deny but your works through grace are meritorious Thus Be/ar- 
mine, Opera bona juſtorum abſolute eſſe meritoria vite 4terne ex con- 
digno : The good works of juſt men abſolutely, and out of condigni- 
ty do deſerve eternal life. And Vaſques plainly in a manner excludes 
the Merits of Chriſt ; he hath it thus, Cl opera juſti condigne 
mereantur vitam 4tcrnam, tanquam 4qualem mercedem &- premium, 
20n opws eſt interventu alterivs meriti condigni , quale eſt meritum 
Chriſti, ut iis reddatur vita eterna : Since the works of the juſt do. 
worthily merit eternal life as an equivalent reward and recompence, 
there is no need ofthe intervention ofany others merit of condigni- 
ty (as 1s the merit of Chriſt) whereby eternal life may be obtained. 
And the Council of Trent bluſters out Arathema, Accurſed, to thoſe 
whodo not hold it. Tis true, in a regenerate man I believe the eſ- 
ſence of the work is good, becauſe Grace 1s the primas motor, Firſt 
mover : butin all men theſe works are ſtained moſt privatively and 


charitas eſt in wemine , illud autem quod mines eft quam eſſe debet, ex 
vitioeſt ; ex quo vitionon ef Juſt #s in terra £ Perfect charity is not in 
any body, and that which is leſs than it ought to be, is from defect 
and fin; and by this means there is not any man juſt in this world. 
Can you think your charity, while you have your fleſh about you, 


| can bear that noble flame it ought ? Can you love God as you 


ought, and that without diſtraction ? Can you heighten 1t to that: 
clear brightneſs which the Apoſtle gives it ? Certainly, if I ſhould 
think ſo, though my Faith were very ſtrong, I ſhould have cauſe to 
doubt my own ſalvation : Nay,the ſtronger it were, the more were | 
in danger ; becauſe at laſt I ſhould find it miſplaced, and my Faith 
would be in works, and not in Chriſt that ſaveth. 

Secondly, There is in all mans works a poſitive 1]], and this is. 


' Concupilſcence. Surely you will not deny but that Saint Paul was 


a regenerate man when he wrote his Epiſtle to the Rowwars, yet be 15 


plain, 


as if it had been a Dove : Andifit were but like; it could not be the! 


on tobe put upon it, ſince at other times 1t varied. So that though 


poſitively : Privatively, by want of perfe&t Charity, —Pleniſſuma 
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plain in this caſe and ſays, That when he would do good, be is thus yo- 
| ked, that evil is preſent with him. And after he has found a delive- 
rance fromthis by Chriſt, leſt he mightin himſelf be thaught with- 
out fin, he concludes thus, Ther | my ſelf in mind ſerve the Law of 
|God, but in my fleſh the Law: of fin. David of himlelf will notown Pfal.g. 1; 
any ſuch' perfeftion, but makes God 'the God of his righteouſneſs. 
The forenamed Apoſtle held on in the-ſame ſteps, and ſays, By he 
grace of God [ am what I am: and leſt this ſpeech might be taken of x cor.15.10, 
{his Vocation, 'in the ſame Verſe he ſpeaks the ſame of his works, [ 
laboured more abundantly than they all, yet not I, but thegrace of God 
Iwhich is in-me.” | | 
. .\ Fob, of all we read, was the moſt confident of his own Integri- 
rv; (which indeed was rare and gloriable: ) To men: he boalted 
| Joud,and thought it ſuch, that he began to brave the Almighty : But 
alas ! when God cameto argue, — Who 3s this that ys 1. connſel|7,,.. 
by words without knowledge? —— Then Job flags, and falls, and cries 4 : _ 
out, he is vile will inhumble ſilence with his own hand cloſe his 
mouth, and art laſt abhor himſelf,and repent in duſt and aſhes. Me- 
:1t in your ſenſe! why ſure a Subject, though he ſpend his Eſtate,} 
{ his Life, his Fame, and all he has, for the ſervice of his natural 
Prince 3 yet he cannot call.that ſervice Merit : For, all-(if need re- 
quire) by the Laws of God and man 1$in duty owing, to him. And! 
will you yet believe you candelerve from God,from whom that you 
had atall a being, or that Chriſt was ever ſent, was meerly mercy ? 
— We are Juſtifea eely by Grace,and (which muſt needs be after it in| om.z. 2g 
time) —Eternal life is the gift of God. — > 
And eveninthar Commandment, which is fo oft left out among 
you, (the Second) in the end God ſays, —— He will ſhew mercy unto 
thouſands of them that keep his Commandments. If he calls that Mercy 
which he ſhews to thoſe that do obſerve them, who ſhall dare to ſtile 
it Merit,exa&ing reward meerly for the works fake? Oh vain and 
empty-boaſting ! That Man, who cannot but be daily. conſcious to 
himſelf of his own ImperfeGtions, ſhould yet dare to conteſt with 
'God.,and challenge Heaven as debt forthe worthof thewark he bath 
wrought ? | hs” 
' Tt.cannot be called Merit in-your acceptation, without ſuch a bal- 
lance of worth as to over-weigh, or at leaſt fully to counterpoiſe,the} _ . 
thing that ittobtains. Andiinthis way towards merit Man cannot 
'go higher than in Martyrdom 53 but how much inferior all the works, 
all the Perpeſſions of Man are (of which God hasnoneed).in compa» 
'rifon-of Eternal Life, and the unchangeable felicity.of the Saints,be 


pared. | Tn IR +175 0 3d 14--- .|Rom.8,18, 
" Further, it 1s.not inthe power of any Creature, by; {&lf to raiſe 
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[they hang they quiver, when all the attration is in'the Load-ſtone 


: only. | want | 
| You may pleaſe to conſider beſides, That whatſoever is Gods 
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' [Magnetic force which draws the faithful after him ;. who touch/d 


{free donation. 


[ſplendid 3 and God may beſtow thoſe in recompence of theſe 1 yet 


2 


| 


| 


»anoire Lord of Bojs,&-c. and the Patent hath it thus, ——-Ponr parte 


ti proprio motn,efc. In ſatisfaction of the faid ſervices of my 

motion,&c. In Exeland anciently they faid; ----Scietis | 

leratia noftra'ſpectali,@- mero motu noſtris,---conceſſerimmus, &-c. 
ye, That of our ſpecial 


mightnothave ſinned ; and there he might have ſtood : /But now 
in his glorification he attains toa— Nox poſſe peccare, That he can- 
not fin 3 to which by himſelf or his own nature he could neverriſe, 
but as heis carried by his merits that was more than man, 'Tis Chriſts | 


by bim, though they have the adhering quality, yet like Needles as 


larly, the creature cannot have an Intereſt in, .but by his 
Joys unſpeakable and glorious are Geds alone : 


their fountain is in him. Man may do good works.aGions brave and 


Own 


had they all the perfeftions Humanity can be capable pf, I ſee not. 
how they can merit that from God, which but meerly by his mercy 
he isnot bound to part withall. Let a Subje& do his Prince never 
ſo great,never fo goodly ſervice; 'tis true, Ibelieve the Prince both| 
may and will reward him (as is uſual ) with one or ather Title of 
Honour : But though he does, eventhat which we do call reward, 
39in him an a& ef bounty, which if he did notdo bedid no wrong, 
becauſe theroot of Honour is in himſelf, and freely 'tis in his own 
choice,whether he will impartitor no. Good works to: be rewar- 
dable we acknowledge as well as you; nay more,we believeGod has 
bound himſelf to reward them, but 'isby tis meerly Eu mercy, 
and his free voluntary promiſe,and no way for the value of the work 
done. | | 
' And it ſeems to me,that the Princes of this world, as led by the 
ſame inſtin&, and jealous of their own Prerogativesz though they 
have highly rewarded their Favourites with Honours, yet they have 
cared for the moſt part to have thoſe rewards expreſicd as the ads 
of their own free grace and bounty. Thus Philip le Beax of France, 
creating Johx the ſecond Duke of Bretajge mto the title of a-Peer 
of the Realm,after enumeration of many Services, the Patent runs 
thus, — Ipſum degratia noftra promovemws i Parew,&c.Of our favour | 
we advance him to the degree of a Peer,8&c. | 

Arno 1433. the Succeſior of the faid Duke made Feam de Bean-| 


de remuneration,de noftre grace,---avons doxne,&c. In part ofrecom-| 
pence,of our grace and favour we have given, &e.' And Spaniſh Pa- | 
tents I have ſeen having it, -—-E ſatisfa&ion delos Rs ds | 
Proper | 

d: xos del 
Know:|. 


race and- our free motion we have grans|. 
favid 


ted;&c. In the Bull of P;asthe fifth, whereby he'created Co | 
\Medicis, ' Magrnm Etrurie Ducem, Great Duke of Taſceny or Flo+|; 
rence; the wordsare theſe,-- Motu proprio-G:mera liberalitatenoſirs | 
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——creamy,Otf our proper motion-- and our meer bounty=- we cre- 
ate, &c. And though ſomtimes perhaps they call'd thoſe ſervices 
Merits (as comparatively I deny not but they might) yet they never 
held them ſuch as could exatt reward, but as their bounties prompted 
them. | F b 

It ſeems that the Fathers of former times had no ſuch haughty 
conceits. The opinion of St. Gregory concerning merits, is of ano- 
ther ſtrain, when he atfirms, ——Omnevirtutis noſtre meritum eſſe viti- 


Ifit cometo be preciſely judged of, all the Merit of our Vertue is 
Vice, all human Juſtice 1s Injuſtice. For which he had Authority 
ſufficient, Pſal. cxliii. 2. Job 1x. 20. Pſal. cxxx. 3. St. Bernard is as 
Orthodox where he ſays, — Hoc totum hominis meritum, ſi totaz 
ſperm ſuem ponat in eo qui totum ſaluum fecit. Sufficit ad meritum ſcire 
quod non habemus merita. All the merit of man is to. put his whole 
truſt in him that can wholly ſave us. It ſufficeth for our merit, to 
know that we have none. That of St. Chryſoſtors ſuits with this 
Dodrine. — Etſ millies moriammr,etſt omnes virtutes animi expleamus, 
nibil dignum cerimus ad eaque ipſi 2 Deo percepimus : Should we die 
a thouſand deaths, ſhould we complete all mental vertues; yet could 
we do nothing worthy of" thoſe things that God beſtows upon us. 
And in one'of his Homilics he1s yet plainer ——S totum tempus vite 
| hujus occupant obſequia, laudes teneantur, gratiarum a@ioves inſiſtant, 
| 2022 poteris penſare quod debet: Should our whole life time be ſpent 
in-obedience 1n ſinging Praiſes and giving Thanks; yet could we 
never repay what we molt juſtly owe. St. Azzbroſe cries out, — Unde 
mihi tantum meriti cui indulgentia pro corona eſt : How ſhould I come 
by any thing of merit, when indulgence is the only Crown I have? 
In the Council of Axrarge it is as rightly faid, —Debetyr merces bonjs 
operibus { fiant, ſed Gratia que non debethr precedit ut fiant. Nemi- 
nem aiſt Deo —_— ſalvars --&, wmlta in homine bono fiant que non 
facit homo. Nullagzero facit homo bona que” non Dews preſtet ut faciat 
bomo. Thereis a Reward dueto good Works when they are done, 
but grace that is not due precedes them that can be done 31 with- 
out mercy from God there 1s not any man' that can be ſaved—and, 
there-are many good things done by man which man does not do : 
But yet does man do nothing that is good, but what God firſt daes 
work 1n him, that thereby he may beable todoit. _ = 

';; But ſay you,Chriſt merited that we might obtain Salvation by our. 
own merits.. - The plenitude of Chrifts merits we acknowledg, but 


free Mercy and Promiſe we 'deny: 'Tis true, Chriſt merite 


do not) yet 


Mmm. _ - --- —— way 


um, omnem humanam TJuſtitian eſſe es | deſtrife judicetur: 


— £ 


any properly our own, unleſs Ex pao--- By Covenant, by Hogs | 
Ir erited:IOr us, 
and by the application of his merits through Faith we are ſaved: But |+ 
where are any our own from the dignity of works,, but 1n the late, | 
writings of ſome of your fide? Ifay fome, for all a e not of this opi-, | 
nion. But ſuppoſe your own poſition ſhogld be gratited (which we; | 
ce you cannot'merit but by vertue of Chrilts-merit, 
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P. Math. in 
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w by will you rather call this your own tnerit than;his2 - Since the 
effe& muſtbe ever in debt to the Cauſe. Andeven to .cometo your 
own inſtance, though the branches be fruitful, yet men do not attri- 
bute their fruitfulneſs to themſelves, but to the Vine, without which 
they could nor be at all. If they could be fruitful of themſelyes cut 
off from the Vine, it then were theirs peculiarly : But when they 
muſt owe it toanother. —The Donor 1s I the Donee 
is intitled to more than can be his due. It is not in: biz that willeth, nor 
in him that runneth, but in God that ſheweth Mercy. © And he it is that 
worketh in ws both the Will and the Deed even of his good pleaſure. 

For my part, for man to lean againſt the rotten wall of his own 
works, I hold to be preſumption and a hazard. To plant all my ex- 
pectation in my bleſſed Saviour can be neither 3 his merits are ſuffici- 
ent for me,and I cannot over-honor him by truſting : And ſurely your 
Cardinal faw as much, when he became fo ingeniqQus as to acknow- 
ledg his Twtiſſizmum, &c. -T am reſolved to abandon my ſelf, and am 
confident Iſhall fare the better with God becauſeI depend upon him 
alone. Beſides Sir, I dare not venture to live in that Faith, wherein 
thoſe of your ſide dare not adventure to die. I believe you can 
hardly tell me of any one underſtanding Papiſt that ever dy'd confi- 
ding 1n his own merits for his Salvation. Then I'm ſure they flie to 
Chriſt : So whoſoever pleads moſt for human merits in his life, his 
Death becomes a Retraction, and heisthen glad to let go this Reed 
of Eeypt, to catch at the Staff of Lite indeed, Chriſt Jeſwe. . _ 
_* Thus your Champion Cardinal (whoſe Learning and Life yo 
have not many to equal) in his laſt Will bequeaths his Soul to God 
as a giver of mercics, not asa rewarder of merits. And here among . 
us a moſt noble and meritorious Lord of the Romar Faith, who 
truly cannot be too much honored for his partsand piety, is yet ſo 
far from this over-ſtrained error, that hegives it for his Motto to his 
Arms, Ez Grace affie. Nay, thoſe of your fide do not only, not die 
in it, but they do not live in it. For however ſome licentious pens 
| have vented1t of the Regenerate in genera), I could never yet meet 
with any that would perfonally ſpeak it. of himſclf in particular. | 
Which ſeems to me to argue, that either none of you are Regene- 
rate; orelſe, that though it be voted in the groſs, yet you do not 
believe that it will hold 1nſpecial. If it be true, why do you not own 
it ; If not true, why do youteach it ? 


It is as ſtrange that thoſe of your fide ſhould aver that the good | 
works of thoſe that are renate, ſhould out of Condignity merit Hea- 
ven(which is far beyond all that this World can Adminiſter) and yet 
give i; nndet their own. hands, that they are not, worthy Govern-| 
ments Terrene and Finite,as you, may findit inthe Bull of Leo theX. 
| that conferred, the Title of Defen/or. Fidez,, on our Henry the VIII; 
which is ſubſcribed by himſelf and 27. Cardinals of that time, 'and 
ſpeaks thus, —Ex ſuperng, Dih tions, Arbitrio, licet irmparibus meritis 
| Univerſals Ecehſie Reginnng, prafidentes, Ge. We the Preſident 
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for the Government of the Univerſal Church by the Diſpoſure of 
the Heavenly Will, though with merit no way anſwerable to the fa- 
vor. Away, Away | If his Holineſs and all his Conclave who pre- 
tend to the Treaſury of the ſuper-abundant merits of all the Saints, 
| | dare not challenge out of metitto be Biſhop of Rome : Let no man |. 
ever hereafter have the frontto think by his own deſert to beconte 
an Heir to Hcaven. 

Alas! though man does ſomtimes ſomthing that is partly good, 
what a ſoil of 1]] adheres? Evil with his thoughts is mixt, as with 
corrupted air, InfeCtionz and then how advantagiousis that againſt 

oodneſs? It was obſerved of _—_ That after he denied 

ortune a ſhare in his Vidories, attributing all to himſelf, he then 
became unproſperous; And ſurely ſince your Church: has thus aſ- 
ſumed Merit for the value of the work it ſelf, you ſhall find it has not 
flouriſh'd as it did before. He that does aſcribe his goodneſs to him- 
ſelf, does render to the world evenall his good ſuſpected, by uſurp- 
10g what is not his own. 

Now, Sir, I am come to the other two; That 7t 3s meritorious to 
kill an Heretic, with whom no Faith is to be kept. Which (not to 
(well a Letter too big) depending one upon another, I will link to- 
gether. Theſe you deny valiantly, and I ſhould be glad you did it 
as juſtly : I know well enough ſome of your ſide are aſhamed to 
own this Doctrine unvizorded, and therefore they ſeek to evade it 
with the Council of Conſtance, where this King-killing is covertly 
condemned, but tacitly implied; for it ſays, It 7s not lawful and me- | Siſio 15. 
ritoriows for every particular perſot: to kill a Tyrant, but withal it adds, —_— 
Non expefata ſententia vel mandato judicis cujuſcunque : Withour 
expecting the ſentence or command of ſome Judg. So that for 
ought 1s there ſaid, if the Pope or any General of an Order, ſen- 
tence him or command, it may be both lawful and meritorious. 

I know alſo there is a pretended private condemnation of Maria- 
a's Book, De Rege & Regis Inſtitutione, Of Kings and Kingly Inſti- 
tution : Butif it be ſerious, why is it not publiſh'd > Or how comes 
it to paſs, that when this Book ſhould have been ſuſpended by his 
Holineſs; he was pleaſed to miſtake another of the ſame Authors, | 
not pertinent to the buſineſs, and let this go unreprehended ? But 
howlſoever theſe ſhifts are offered to dazle weak inſpeCtions, the 
fads are ſo notorious to the world, and the approbation of thoſe 
fats manifeſted in ſuch capital letters, as I muſt needs think, either 
you have read very little of your own fide; or elſe that you carry 
{o much confidence about you, as 1s reſolved not to bluſh at any | 
thing that can fall from your pen. | | | 

Thefirſt Fa& Iwill ſpeak of, is the murther of the Prince of Orange 
by Gerard, who at his Arraignment confeſſed he had imparted his 
intention of murther to Gery, Warden of the Fryers at Tourney, 
who encouraged: him, gave him his bleſſing, and promiſed to pray 
for him : He confeſled alſo that he had acquainted a Jeſuite of Treves 
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with the matter, and the Jeſuite aſſured him, if he dy'd in the at- 


tempt, he ſhould be reckoned in the number of Martyrs. And the 
Apologiſt for Joh: Chaſtel ſays, the ſaid Gerard did that deed — Poyr 
le bien de 1a Vertue. But for this perhaps you may plead the King of 
Spains preſcription, and his being a Subje&z which how far he may 
be accounted ſo, that has Soveraign power, may be diſputable : 


| ſtant. has written a particular Apology 3 And at the Arraignment of | | 
the ſaid John Chaſtell Fob: Guignard was allo arreſted, and upon | 


evidence under his own hand, That he approved of the murther of | 


| Howlſoever I am ſure 'tis far enough from Chriltian charity, at once 
(as muchas in them lyes) to deſtroy both body andſoul, by. inſidia- 
ting an unſlumm'd lite. | 

The next is the murther of Herry, the third of Fraxce, and the 
ſame Author commends this'murther of James Clement, as being 
Contra hoſtem publicum &+ juridice condemmatum, Againſt a public 
enemy, and one legally condemn'd. Nay, he goes ſo far as in 
plain terms to juſtifie Regicide to the worldin defiance of the fore- 
named Conciliary Decree, his words are theſe, —Noz 0bſtante De- 
creto ſupraditi Concilii Conſtantienſis, privatis & ſingulis licitum ſit 
Reges & Principes Hereſeos & Tyrannidis condemmatos occidere + Not- 
withſtanding the Decree of the foreſaid Council. of Conſtarce, it is 
lawful for a private perſon, or for any man to take away the lives 


of Heretical Princes, and ſuch as are condemn'd of: Tyranny. If | 


this paſs not with you, I hope you will give credit to his Holineſs 
Sixtus Duintws, who in an Oration in full Conſiſtory at Rowe, was 
not aſhamed to aſlimilate the Aflatlination by this Clement, with the 
myſteries of the Incarnation and Reſurrection, and the acts of Judeth 
and Eleazar ; the King was ſlain the firſt of Auguſt, this ſpeech was 


ſpoken the eleventh of September, and printed at Paris about two | 


Months after, | | 
The Third Fa@t is the -attempt of Fob Chaſiel/ on Herry the 


Fourth of France, for whom the aforeſaid Author Fran. Vero. Con- 


Herry the Third, and perſuaded the murther of Hexry the Fourth, 
he was alfo executed. And yet this Gnignard with Mariana and his 
works is highly extolled by Clarus Bonarſius, or Carolus Scribanus 


which you pleaſe. 
A Fourth Fad is the horrid Powder Treaſon Anno 1605. which 


| Garnet confeſſed he knew and concealed, and withal ſaid, It was to 


be reckoned among thoſe works. which were not to be commended till done. 
In defence of this Garnet, has Andreas Eudemon, foannes Cydonins 
written largely, and confeſſeth, That not long before the diſcovery 
of the Plot in his public prayers — Moret omnes, qui ad ſolennem Ec- 
clefie cetum convenerant,ut obnixe orent Deum, pro felici ſucceſſn gra- 
vijſime jaſdap rei, . in canſa Catholicorum ſub initium Comitiorum-: 
He admonithes all that came to the ſolemn Aſſembly of-the Church, 
That they ſhould earneſtly pray to God for the happy ſucceſs of a 


certain weighty.matter concerning. the Catholics about-the begin-/ 
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ning of the Parliament. Andain ſeveral places it, juſtifies this -un- 
heard-of practice in many other particulars; the work it ſelf being 
approv'd by the General of the Order of the Jeſuits, and others of 
that Society. And no wonder, ſince 'tis now, by ſp many pens di- 
ſperſed, that Heretical Princes (and whoſoever the Pope ſays is lo, 
muſt ſo be taken how untrue ſoever it be ) ought not to be tolera- | 
ted : Thus Be//armine, —-Non licere Chriſtianzs tolerare Regem here- | n. ponif x6- 
tioum, (6 ille conetur Subditos ad ſuam hereſm pertrahere; It is not laws | #4". 5. 7: 
ful for Chriſtians to indure an Keretical King, if he. endeavors to 
perſuade his Subjects to his Hereſte. The like ſays Parſons, and that 
he ought to be made away, — Idque ante prolatam Pape ſententiam, | Philopar. 
Before the publication of the Popes ſentence againſt him. Of, the |*#-2 2+ 209- 
ſame ſutable Opinion is Emanuel $4, in Aphoriſme Confeſſar. in verbo 
Tyrannus. Smares de cenſuris, _ 15. ſe@. 6. Boncher de juſtia 
abdicatione Henrici Tertii 5b. 3. and many others. Nay, this Garzet 
and his fellow Ol:!corze are by the ſaid Belarmine for this. gallant 
Enterpriſe ſtyled by the name of Martyrs; yea, and for ſuch, are 
put in the Jeſuits Catalogue of Martyrs printed at Rome. A 
glory we ſhall never envy' you, to have your Martyrs multiplied 
by them we know for Traytors. Now I would demand, Whe- 
ther or no the requiting Murtherers and Sicariots with the crown 
of Martyrdom; be not in your ſenſe to make the a& meritori- 
ous ? | 
And for the matter of not keeping Faith with them, I ſhall not 
need examples, the World is every where ſo full. How many Em-: 
perors, Kings; and Princes has the Papacy (not _ for that which 
you call Herefie, but even upon diſpleaſure for flight matters and 
meer human ends) depoſed? abſolving all their Subjects. from their | 
(worn obcdience, giving their bodiesas Slaves, and their goods asa 
prey to any that will take theni. We need go no further than our. 
own Henry the VIIT. by the Bull of Parl the third, which, yet. 
wrought no other effe& but heaping of ſcandal and ſcorn on the 
See of Rome. 2 | © Dp og = 
Among many Vouchers of this Dodrine let the bold aſſeverati- 
on of Gretzer ſpeak for all —Tam timidi & trepidi non. ſumws nt aſſe= | pyprrile ne- 
rere palam vereamur Romanum Pontificem, poſſe, ſs nece(ſitas exigat,.|raico-politicus 
ſabditos Catholicos ſolvere Turamento Fidelitatis, [i Princeps Tyrannice'|F 55: 
illos traftet :Weare not ſo timerous and cowardly as that we ſhould |: | 
fear publicly to aſſert, that the Biſhop of Rome (if neceſhity piur |; ; 
him upon it) may and can abſolve any Catholic ſubjedqs from their. |: 
Oath of Allegiance, if thcir Prince ſhall Tyrannically. treat them: 
So that it will be true enough, if once a ſentence brands them.out 
tor Heretics, the '{worn Subſjefts, much. leſs others, need.not keep | | 
faith with them. Surely 'tis a rare gift his Holineſs, has in making | 
Knaves and Subje&s perjur'd;.' that eyen whole Kingdoms. of. 
faithful Subjects, he can agaihſt of Nations, : Nature and: | 
Religion, ſhake®into 'Traitors' and” Rebels againſt their lawful | 
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Soveraign: As if he would moralize A@#os Fable, and turn 
the wild Hounds looſe to rend and tear their Maſter ; and | 
prove - againſt St. Pax!, That there are Powers not ordained of 
God. | | 

Father Edmond gives it us in right down words, and would make 
us believe, That 0 tan, how potent ſoever he be, can contraF with 


troy them, even againſt his own Edicts whieh granted them li- 


| 42 Infidel, or - one that hath revolted from his Conſcience. And after 
this he perſuades the Prince tha: has - Heretic Subjects, to de- 


berty, ſaying, Thongh a man has committed one fault againſt his 
will, by the hardneſs of the Times, yet there is no reaſon he ſhould 
commit two. 

Nay, I have reaſon to think this violation of Faith with ſuch 
as you call Heretics, to be the Tenet of your general Clergy. 
Did not the Council bf Conſtance condemn John Hs and Jerome 
of Prague; contrary to that ſafe-ConduG@ that was given them ? 
And the like would the Ecclefiaſtics have put in practice againſt 
Luther at Worms, if the Emperor would have given way to it, 
and the Ele&or Palatine had not ſtoutly oppoſed it, ſaying, 
That it would be a thing that would brand the German Name, 
with the mark of perpetual Infamy : And expreſſing with ditdain, 
That it was intolerable for the ſervice of Prieſts, that Germany 
ſhould draw upon it ſelf the Infamy of Not keeping the public 
Faith. | 
But it is no marvel the Members ſhould be thus diſeaicd, 
when even the Head is tainted. Paul the Fourth was ſworn at 
his Election to the Papacy to make but four Cardinals, which 
Oath he preſently broke, in open Confiſtory maintaining it as an 
Article of Faith, That the Pope cannot be bound, —_ leſs can | 


bind himſelf; and to ſay otherwiſe was a manifeſt Hereſie : to con- 
tradi which if any perſiſied, he would cauſe the Inquiſition to pro- 
ceed againſt them. A brave Merchant no doubt to deal with ! 
In a Jugler, faſt and looſe is tolerable z but in a Prelate, ſure to; 
be abhorr'd. If to arm the Subje& againſt the Prince, the Fa- 
ther againſt the Son, the Servant againſt the Maſter, and to 
violate Words, Promiſes, Oaths ; voluntarily, deliberately, ju- 
ridically taken, {which are the ſacred Sanctions of all mundane 
Commerce) be to purſue the benediQtion and Legacy of our bleſ- 
ſed Saviour, - Peace; then Sir, is your Religion right, and I will 
think no more of taking it for Propheſie, Ye take too much upon 
you, ye Sons of Levi. 

But whence is this Power deriv'd? as I take it 'tis pretended all 
| from Chriſt as being his Vicar on Earth. But afſuredly Chriſt ne- 
ver ownedeither Murther or Depoſition of lawful Monarchs ; or 
| difpenſation of oaths lawfully taken. Nay, he refuſed not only 
to be a King, but atall to be a ſecular Judg, and in plain and ma- 


nifeſt terms tells us, his Kingdom 3s not of this World. I read that | 
| | he 
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he commanded St. Peter not'to uſe his Sword 3 but never that he 
gave him any temporal-one. That which he had'he- bids him'put 
up, with a menace if he does uſe it, and a reaſon why:he did not 
need it. If he had done but half as much as the Pope, -the Jews had 
not been cazened, for he had then reſtor'd the Kingdom. to. Iſrael. 
St. Peter indeed commands us, to be | to every: Ordinance of 
Mar for the Lords ſake + but withal to Kings as Supreme. And even 
in reaſon, that which does include muſt needs be the major. Now 
the Church ſubſiſtethin the Common-Wealth. For although they 
be ſo nearlylink'd, as for the moſt part they flouriſh and fall to- 
gether ;z yet 'tis poſſible there may be a State without. a Church, 
but not the face of a Church without a: Civil State. Shall the 
Eternal Son of God acknowledg a Power from. God, even 'in 
a Heathen Magjſtrate, and under, that under one, . ſubmit him- 
ſelf to the Ignominious death of the Croſs? And now a thing of 
frailty and of errors, which ne're had name in Sacred Scripture, 
muſt inſult it over Crowns and Monarchs, to which his Predeceſlors 
(who hadas much Priviledg as he) have been ſubmiſſive and obe- 
dient. Shall the Papacy, which (had it not been for the bounty 
of Emperors and and other Princes) had not at' this day. been 
Maſter of one foot of Habitable Earth,now lift it ſelf to ruin thoſe 
that rais'd the See ? This is to play the Serpent in the Fable, to 
ſting the boſom that gave it warmth and. life. Rematkable is the 
acknowledgment of Rodxlpb Duke of Snuevia, who inſtigated 
by Gregory the VII. (tbe firſt Author of. this proud ' Uſurpation 
over Kings) to take up Arms againſt Henry the IV. in a Battle 


died. 


and Maſter, that I would never annoy him, But the Popes Com+ 
mands broneht me to this, to break my Oath. —— Let | thems who 
have incited ws fo to do, conſider in what manner they urged as, for 
fear leſt we be brought to Eternal Damnation. 


conclude all with the words of a Biſhop! of Paris in a Caſe a-kin 


belonging to the Papacy; ſays jatly; That though the impudence of 
the Pope was wouderfulito do it, get 
that did diſpute the Buſmeſs. 


againſt him received a wound on his right hand, whereof he | 


- The Troop of unconfutable Writers' againſt the Baſtard Pres | 
rogative of the See of Rozre over Kings, and the Abſolution from | 
Oaths ſolemnly taken before' God: and the World is ſo! great, and | 
the Arguments again(t it fo-prevalent, that I will ſay no more, but | 


to; this;-' Who: when Boniface the: VIIIE had. excommunicated | 
Philip the Fair, and challenged the: Real of France as a Benefice | 
thonght them the” greater Fools | 


Thus (Sir) you fee E had reaſon enough to ſay whar } did's-Þ! | 


i 


| 


1 Pet, 2. 13, © 


His complaint to his Friends was this. —You ſee how. my right- | Hermoldus 


hand is wounded. It is the Hand whereby I ſwore to Henry my Lord | cron. $14, 
| Cap, 29» 
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do protelt before God if. thought 1 had done. your ſide” any 


it 
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wrong, I would moſt willmgly' recant; it> For:Ichave: ever held: | 
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| x a Nobleneſs' beſeerhing the very 'beſt bravery of a Chriſtian, 
'|'rather than to ſubmit in a wrong even to'public acknowledgment, 
than by any Oratory,” though never ſo potent, to maintain it : 


But my Conſcience and Reaſon tell me I have dealt fairly. And 
if 'you conſider the many other Enormities of Rowe, you muſt 
confeſs me modeſt, to. touch you with ſo ſoft a hand. ' In part 
L will follow your Counſel, for with Gods Grace, I reſolve to live 
| and die a' true Chriſtian Catholic. But a 'Romar Catholic T under- 
ſtand no more than you would me, if I ſhould call a Council Na- 
tional, Oecumenica], or General, particular. ' I have writ this be- 
cauſe I would be Civil, and ſooner you ſhould have had it, if I had 
been at leiſure, and had not deferr'd it in expectation of your Book 
you mention-to'have ſent me, ' which yet I-never met with, nor 
with your 'Letter till the time before ſpecified. The love which 
you profeſs 'to my perſon I ſhall be ready to requite, which had 
taken me much more if the many miſtakes wherewith you ſlander 
me, | had not thrown ſtain and ſcandal 'on your -Charity. For 
your Hatred to my Errors, 'tis neither in my power nor thoughts 
to help it: And ſince you needs will call them ſo,” you muſt par- 
don me that' I: add! another to them, which is'to think them 
none. = | 

. If you have any other matter that may be Civil Commerce, 
I ſhall not be adverſe to your Lines. - But for my Religion, F 
believe my: ſelf to be upon- too good. —_ to be moved 
by: your pen. ' And to argue more were fruitleſs, ſince eyen -the 
means. of Reconcilement your fide has taken-away. For you 


| 


allow no Judg [but the' Pope, whom. you cry: up. for infallible, 
and beſides our denying that, we know by him we are already 


| prejudg'd.-..: : 


} i. And does it not incline to partial, when you will admit no 
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| Judg but "yg own? Abate bur that, and the Policy and Intereſts 


of either. ſide, the Cavils and the Niceties, the 'Obſtinacy and. 
Peeviſhneſs' of 'men, their ſtudy on- either fide rather to main- 
tain opinion and come off with Victory, 'than to find out and ſub-. 
mit to Truth; and: then that mans opinion will not look .ſo hor- 
ridly. monſtrous as ſome would have' it deemed : | That even a. 
Pious, Diſcreet; Moderate, Learned Papilſt, and a Pious, Diſcreet, 
Moderate,: Learned Proteſtant may be: very near to'be' both of 
one Religion. : T'am(ſure they have both'the ſame Foundation to: 
build upon; and: both will:.own Chriſt-and the Goſpels Heavenly: 
Dofrine. - So that the Frailties of both,' I. hope upon Repentance 
and. begging forgiveneſs: may receive-ai pardon, and they in. the. 
end mect together as well as at firſt together they-began. I am 
not convinc'd but that both may be Gold, only one. may have: 
; forathing more of. Allay,:and ſo be ſomthingcoarſer - than' the 
other.' Two Clocks may be made by! one /'Workmans' hand, and 
either of them: fomtimes may go falſe 5 'YetT would.inot. have them. 
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broke becauſe they diſagree, each may. be mended and go.right at 
laſt ; but their own {j pring and ſtring itis muſt guide them, 

I ſhall therefore take it tor a favour, if you pleaſe to let me joy 
[my 'Religion in Peace : Then ſhall I fo far go along with your 
wiſhes,as to pray for dirction in the right ; making it further my 
Petition to God, that he will vouchſafe to build up his Church in 
Truth and Unity, and to make us both ſo Members of it here,as we 
may avoid the Errors which exclude from that above, where ſhall 


not deſpair but that you may be met---by 
| | SI R, 


Your Servant 


OwEN FELLTHAM: 


XVIII. 
To S. H.C. 


SIR, | 

Fter this Week you may take your Repoſe till after the Term 
A and you may rejoyce int. WhenT come up, though you may 
haveas much trouble,yet your Hand and Pen will have eaſe. *Tis 
ſad that the Noble Duke hath been forced to abandon this vile Nati- 
on-and World : Since he could not dye when his Prince and Kinſman 
was martyred, it ſeems he was reſolved to vex Life with Sickneſs 
till he did dye; fo that upon the matter he hath continued but a 
longer Mourner, and would not live to ſee the Ruine of thoſe of 
the Kings Friends, who now are under purſuit. ' Every thing hath 
its end: ' And perhaps theſe Armatory Excurſions, thus ſuddenly 
ſeconded by Oyer and Terminer, may make way for the Eſcape of 
our Friend in the Tower, Peccadills's are drowned' in Capitals : 
When the Covieistet fly at, thenall the Currs purſue the larger 
Quarry : A ſingle Bird may. ſteal from out a Hedge unſeen. Nor 


to be rewarded,not puniſhed ; they enrich the Commander, and 
area kind of Fermentation that conduces very much to the projeCti- 
onand Multiplication of Gold. And I commend your grave Citizens 
that are ſo wiſe,as never.to venture but wherethere1s hopeoat gain, 
But I am confident if they had not taken their Religion ex Tradxce, 
they ſcarce would ever have ventur'd at Chriſtianity. They would 
have thought ita kind of impoliticintereſt, to have ador'd a Crucij- 
fy'd God, If their Deity be Pluto, they will not be diſturbed at any 
ſubterrancan Region he ſhall chuſe. The Piſmire's never troubled - 

Nnn the 


hath the State any canſe to be angry, that thus they are Alarum'd to| 
Arms : When an Inſurredton is once quaſh'd, the [nitiators ought | 
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the Change of his Land-lord ſo he may keep but his Mole-hill ſtill; 
and may hoard and breed in quiet. If the Treegive the Swine ſhade, 
they will manure theroot on't.and ike the Boar and Beaſt whet their 
tusks, and harden their attiresat the ſtem ont, that they may there- 
with deſtroy his Enemies.But the beſt 1s,they have not the obſtinacy 
| to die Martyrs, ſo they may change when they have a mind to't, and 
be as zealous to import,as they have been mad to export and expel. 
And then they will ſee that no condition 1s free from the Rotation of 
humanity, for I believe the Nation will be fo good natur'd as they 
will not be wanting to commend and forgive. And though there can 
be nothing in me to incourage you to the firſt, yet Iknow you want 
not Charity to afford the latter to 


Tour ever Servant. 


XIX. 
To the Lady B.T. 


May it pleaſe you, Madam, Ag 

S good Wits ont of {lender Events do ſometimes Compile both 
| A Large and Excellent Stories 5 So (Madam) hath your Noble 
Opinion been pleas'd: to deal with thoſe weak and inconſiderable 
Propenſfions that I find in my ſelf to' your ſervice; if they have been 
capable of any Value, 'tis only by the Impreſſion they have of your 
acceptance. Whereby (Madam ) it will appear to the World, there 
can hardly be any Meritin others, but ſuch as takes riſe and being 
from the Luſtre of your own Creation. To the humble acknowledg- 
ment whereof, I confeſs no- man can: be more obliged than my ſelf 
to your Ladyſbip,which ſhall not only make it my endeavour faith- 
fully to diſcharge whatever you ſhall think fit to impoſe 3 but to 
manifeſt that I hold your eſteem and Confidence of me to be an Ho- 
nour of ſo great a Magnitude, that it muſt ever have a durance of 
gratitude inme equal with the well-bejng of (Madam) 


Your moſt obedient and 
faithful Servant. 


| 


Quod 


Quod in Sepulchrum volui, 


Poſtquam vidiſſet rotantem Mundim, 
Imaque ſummis ſupernatantia, 
Proſperum Tyrio ſcelus imbutum, 
DumV irtns ſordida [quallet in Aula, 
Secnr:que cervicem prebutt : 
Injufta tamen Hominum 
In ;uſt: ſama diſponente Deo; 
Dum Redux Ceſar N(ubila pellit, 
Glortamgque Gentis tollit in altum : 
T andem evadens T erris 
Exuvias hic reliquit Fel Th am, 


